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PREFACE 

The  scope,  character,  and  purpose  of  this  textbook  perhaps 
require  some  clarification  here.  It  covers  the  entire  historic 
field,  together  with  a  chapter  on  prehistoric  times ;  it  presents 
a  survey  of  human  progress,  rather  than  a  chronological  outline 
of  events ;  it  is  intended  for  that  large  body  of  students  who, 
for  various  reasons,  do  not  take  more  than  one  year  of  history 
in  the  high  school.  They  ought  to  gain  from  such  a  course, 
however  brief,  some  conception  of  social  development  and 
some  realization  of  man's  upward  march  from  the  Stone  Age 
until  the  present  time.  Nothing  but  general  or  universal 
history  will  give  them  that  conception,  —  that  realization. 
And  only  a  history  of  the  worlds  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  contributions  made  by  peoples  widely  separated  in  space 
and  time  to  what  is  steadily  becoming  the  conmion  civilization 
of  mankind. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  last  three 
centuries.  This  period  furnishes  the  inunediate  historical 
background  of  the  life  of  to-day:  it  is  therefore  the  period 
ordinarily  most  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  student. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  it  are  reproduced,  with  some  abbrevia- 
tion, from  my  Modern  European  History.  The  other  chapters 
are  based  on  my  Early  European  History^  but  they  contain 
much  that  is  new,  both  in  the  text  and  also  by  way  of  maps 
and  illustrations. 

Teachers  will  find  in  the  book,  as  in  its  predecessors,  a 
variety  of  aids.  The  "Suggestions  for  Further  Study"  provide 
extended  bibliographies.  The  "Studies"  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  may  be  used  either  in  the  daily  recitation  or  for  review 
after  the  entire  chapter  has  been  read.  The  "Table  of  Events 
and  Dates,"  forming  the  appendix,  should  be  consulted  fre- 
quently, and  pupils  should  be  required  to  explain  and  elaborate 
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the  brief  statements  there  given  concerning  the  significance  of 
each  dated  event.  Care  ought  also  to  be  taken  that  pupils  acquire 
a  correct  pronunciation  of  all  proper  names  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  incorporated  in  the  index  and  pronouncing  vocabulary. 

Specific  references  in  footnotes  are  made  to  the  author's 
Readings  in  Ancient  History,  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern 
History,  and  Historical  Source  Book.  The  first  two  volumes 
contain  sources  of  a  narrative  and  biographical  character; 
the  third  volume  includes  thirty-three  documents  ranging  from 
Magna  Carta  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These 
collections  supply  abundant  material  for  outside  reading,  oral 
reports  in  class,  and  essays. 

The  author  desires  once  more  to  thank  the  cartographers, 
artists,  and  printers  for  their  efiicient  cooperation  with  him 
in  making  this  work. 

HuTTON  Webster 

Lincoln,  Nebiiaska 
October,  1921 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

All  serious  students  of  history  should  have  access  to  the  American 
Historical  Review  (N.  Y.,  1895  to  date,  quarterly,  $4.00  a  year).     This 

journal,  the  organ  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 

contains  articles  by  scholars,  critical  reviews  of  all  impor- 
tant works,  and  notes  and  news.  The  Ilistorical  OiUlook  (formerly  the 
History  Teacher's  Magazine)  is  edited  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Historical  Association  (Philadelphia,  1909  to 
date,  monthly,  $2.00  a  year).  Every  well-equipped  school  library 
L'.hould  contain  the  files  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washing- 
ton, 1890  to  date,  monthly,  $3. 50  a  year)  and  of  Art  and  Archccology 
(Washington,  1914  to  date,  monthly,  $4.00  a  year).  These  two  periodi- 
cals make  a  special  feature  of  illustrations.  Current  History  (N.  Y., 
191 4  to  date,  monthly,  $4.00  a  year)  contains  many  of  the  valuable 
articles  appearing  in  the  daily  edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  as  well 
as  much  additional  matter  of  contemporary  interest. 

Useful  books  for  the  teacher's  library  include  H.  E.  Bourne,   The 
Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary 

School  (N.  Y.,  1902,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.90), 
Works  on  the  Henry  Johnson,  The  Teaching  of  History  (N.  Y.,  1915, 
teachinEof  MacmiUan,  $1.80),  H.  B.  George,  Historical  Evidence 
history  (N-  Y.,  1909,  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch, 

$1.80),  J.  H.  Vincent,  Historical  Research  (N.  Y.,  191 1, 
Holt,  $4.00),  Frederic  Harrison,  The  Meaning  of  History  and  Other  His- 
torical Pieces  (new  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1900,  Macmillan,  $2.50),  J.  H.  Robinson, 
The  New  History  (N.  Y.,  191 2,  Macmillan,  $2.00),  and  H.  B.  George, 
The  Relations  of  History  and  Geography  (4th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1910,  Oxford 
University  Press,  American  Branch,  $2.25).  The  following  reports  are 
indispensable : 

The  Study  of  History  in  Schools.     Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association 

by  the  G>.minittee  of  Seven  (N.  Y.,  1899,  Macmillan,  $1.00). 
The  Study  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools.     Report  to  the  American  Historical 

Association  by  a  Committee  of  Five  (N.  Y.,  191 1,  MacmiUan,  $1.00). 
Historical  Sources  in  Schools.     Report  to  the  New  England  History  Teachers' 

Association  by  a  Select  Committee  (N.  Y.,  1902,  out  of  print). 
A  History  SyUabus  for  Secondary  Schools.     Report  by  a  Si)ecial  Committee  of  the 

New  England  History  Teachers'  Association  (N.  Y.,  1904,  Heath,  $1.00). 
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A  BibUograpky  of  History  Jor  Schools  and  Libraries,  Published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
(2d  ed.,  N.  Y^  i9is>  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  60  cents). 

For  chronology,  genealogies,  lists  of  sovereigns,  and  other  data  the 
most  valuable  works  are  Arthur  Hassall,  European  Hisioryj  476-1020 
(new  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1920,  Macmillan,  $4.00),  G.  P.  Putnam, 
TabiUar   Views  of   Universal   History  (new  ed.,  N.  Y.,    Dictionaries 
191 5,  Putnam«  $300),  and  K.  J.  Ploetz,  A  Handbook  of   encyclopedias 
Universal  History,  translated  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast  (new 
ed.,  Boston,  1915,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $3.75).     The  New  International 
Year  Book  (N.  Y.,  1907  to  date,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  an  annual  encyclo- 
pedia and  compendium  of  the  world's  progress.     The  Statesman's  Year 
Book  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  $7.50)  and  the  American  Year  Book  (N.  Y.,  Ap- 
pleton,  $5.00)  are  other  annual  publications  devoted  to  current  history. 

An  admirable  collection  of  maps. for  school  use  is  W.  R.  Shepherd, 
Historical  Atlas  (N.  Y.,  191 1,  Holt,  temporarily  out  of  print),  with 
about  two  hundred  and  ^ty  maps  covering  the  historical 
field.  Other  valuable  works  are  £.  W.  Dow,  Atlas  of 
European  History  (N.  Y.,  1907,  Holt,  $2.50),  Ramsay  Muir,  Hammond's 
New  Historical  Atlas  for  Students  (2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1914,  Hammond, 
$4.00),  and  C.  G.  Robertson  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  An  Historical 
Atlas  of  Modern  Europe  from  lySgto  igi4  (N.  Y.,  1915,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  American  Branch,  $2.50).  Much  use  can  be  made  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  of  Europe,  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  in  "  Every- 
man's Library  "  (N.  Y.,  19 10,  Dutton,  $1 .00).  Other  atlases  in  the  same 
collection  are  devoted  to  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia,  and  America, 
respectively.  Very  valuable,  also,  is  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  An  Atlas  of 
Economic  Geography  (N.  Y.,  1915,  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch,  $340)  with  maps  showing  temperature,  rainfaU,  population, 
races,  occupations,  religions,  trade  routes,  products,  etc.  A  similar 
though  less  extensive  work  is  Hammond's  Business  Atlas  of  Economic 
Geography  (N.  Y.,  1920,  Hammond,  $2.00). 

A  series  of  European  History  maps,  forty-four  in  number,  size  48!  X 
38 i  inches,  has  been  prepared  for  ancient  history  by  Hutton  Webster 
and  for  medieval  and  modern  history  by  Hutton  Webster, 
D.  C.  Knowlton,  and  C.  D.  Hazen  (Chicago,  A.  J.  Ny-   ^^^.JJJJ^ 
Strom  &  Co.,  complete  set  with  tripod  stand  $86.00;  in 
spring  roller  cases  $176.00).    These  maps  may  also  be  bad  separately. 
The  maps  in  this  series  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  omit  all  irrelevant 
detail,  present  place  names  in  the  modern  English  form,  and  deal  with 
cultural  as  well  as  with  political  subjects.     A  somewhat  similar  series  of 
wall  maps,  forty-three  in  number,  size  44X32  inches,  is  the  work  of 
J.  H.  Breasted,  C.  F.  Huth,  and  S.  B.  Harding  (Chicago,  Denoyer- 
Gepi>ert  Co.,  complete  set  with  tripod  stand,  $72.00;   in  spring  roller 
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cases,  $205.00).  The  school  should  also  possess  good  physical  wall 
maps  such  as  the  Sydow-Habenicht  or  the  Kiepert  series,  both  to  be 
obtained  from  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  The  text  is  in  German.  Philip's 
Physical  Maps  and  Johnston's  New  Series  of  Physical  Wall  Maps  are 
obtainable  from  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.  The  only  large  charts  available 
are  those  prepared  by  MacCoun  for  his  Historical  Geography  Charts  of 
Europe.  The  two  sections,  "  Ancient  and  Classical  "  and  *'  Medieval 
and  Modern,"  are  sold  separately  (N.  Y.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  $20.00). 

The  *'  Studies  "  following  each  chapter  of  this  book  include  various 
exercises  for  which  small  outline  maps  are  required.     Such  maps  are 

sold  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
Useful  atlases  of  outline  maps  are  also  to  be  had  of  the 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Chicago ; 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago,  and  of  other  publishers.  A 
very  useful  work  is  Bishop  and  Robinson,  Practical  Map  Exercises  in 
Medieval  and  Modern  European  History  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  best  photographs  of  works  of  art  must  usually  be  obtained  from 

foreign  publishers  or  from   their   American   agents.     In  addition   to 

ni  _^  ^  photographs  and  lantern  slides,  a  collection  of  stereoscopic 

Ulustratioiis  iiri*  •  •  ji  j*^        ^  . 

views  IS  very  helpful  m  giving  vividness  and  interest  to 

instruction  in  history.  An  admirable  series  of  photographs  for  the 
stereoscope  is  issued  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  New  York  City. 
The  same  firm  supplies  convenient  maps  and  handbooks  for  use  in  this 
connection.  The  Keystone  stereographs,  prepared  by  the  Keystone 
View  Company,  Meadville,  Penn.,  may  also  be  cordially  recommended. 
Notable  collections  are  Lehmann's  Geographical  Pictures,  Historical 
Pictures^  and  Types  of  Nations^  and  Cybulski*s  Historical  Pictures 
(Chicago,  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  and  Denoyer-Geppcrt  Co.;  each 
picture  separately  mounted  on  rollers).  The  Illustrated  Topics  for  An- 
cient History  and  Illustrated  Topics  for  Medieval  and  Modern  History, 
arranged  by  D.  C.  Knowlton  (Philadelphia,  McKinley  Publishing  Co., 
each  65  cents),  contain  much  valuable  material  in  the  shape  of  a  syllabus, 
outline  maps,  pictures,  and  other  aids. 

To  vitalize  the  study  of  geography  and  history  there  is  nothing  better 
Works  of  ^^*"  ^^^  reading  of  modern  books  of  travel.     Among 

travel  these  may  be  mentioned : 

Alunson,  F.  G.,  and  Allinson,  Anne  C.  £.,  Greek  Lands  and  Letters  (Boston,  1909, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $2.50).    An  entertaining  work  of  mingled  history  and 

geography. 
Clark,  F.  E.    The  Holy  Land  of  Asia  Minor  (N.  Y.,  1914.  Scribner,  $1.25)-    Popular 

sketches. 
DwiGHT,  H.  G.    Constantinople,  Old  and  New  (N.  Y.,  191S,  Scribner,  $5.00). 
FosicAN,  H.  J.    The  Ideal  Italian  Tour  (Boston,  191 1,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $3.00). 

A  brief  and  attractive  volume  covering  all  Italy. 
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Jaceson,  a.  V.  W.     Persia,  Past  and  Present  (N.  Y.,  1906,  Macmillan,  $4.00). 
KiNGLAKE,  A.  W.    Eothen  (N.  Y.,  1844,  Dutton,  $1.00).    Sketches  of  travel  in  the 

East. 
Taylor,  Bayakd.    Views  A-Foot  (N.  Y.,  1855,  Putnam,  $1.50).    A  classic  work  of 

European  travel. 
Warneb,  C.  D.    In  the  Levant  (N.  Y.,  Harper,  1876,  out  of  print). 

The  following  works  of  historical  fiction  comprise  only  a  selection 
from  a  very  large  number  of  books  suitable  for  supplementary  reading. 
For  extended  bibliographies  see  E.  A.  Baker,  A  Guide  to 
Historical  Fiction^  and  Jonathan  Nield,  A  Guide  to  the   ^JL^r 
Best   Historical  Novels  and  Tales.     An  excellent  list  of 
historical  stories,  especially  designed  for  children,  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliography  of  History  for  Schools  and  Libraries j  parts  viii-ix. 

Blackmose,  R.  D.    Larna  Doom  (1869).     Monmouth's  Rebellion,  1685. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  EIdward.     The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834). 

Cox,  G.  W.     Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  (1868). 

Dickens,  Charles.    The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (1859).    London  and  Paris  at  the  time 

of  the  French  Revolution. 
EuoT,  George.    Romola  (1863).    Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 
Hugo,  Victor.    Ninety-Three  (1872).    Insurrection  in  La  Vendue,  1793. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (1831).    Paris,  late  fifteenth  century. 

Irving,  Washington.    The  Alhambra  (1832).    Sketches  of  the  Moors  and  Span- 
iards. 
Kingsley,  Charles.    Hypatia  (1853).    Alexandria,  391  a.d. 

Westward  Ho!  (1855).    Voyages  of  Elizabethan  seamen  and  the  struggle 

with  Spain. 

Kipiing,  Rudyard.    Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  (1906).    Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 
Lever,  Charles.    Charles  O'Malley  (1841).    The  Peninsular  War. 

Tom  Bourke  of  "Ours"   (1848).    French  wars  of  the  Consukte  and 

Empire. 

Reade,    Charles.    The    Cloister  and    the    Hearth    (i86i).     Eve    of    the    Ref- 
ormation. 
Scott,  (Sir)  Walter.    The  Talisman  (1825).    Reign  of  Richard  I,  1193. 

Ivankoe  {1S20).    Richard  I,  1194. 

Shorthouse,  J.  H.    John  Inglesant  (1881).    Life  in  England  and  Italy  during  the 

seventeenth  century. 
Sienkiewici,  Henryk.    WithFire  and  Sword  (1884).    Poland  in  the  seventeenth 

century. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.    Henry  Esmond  (1852).    England  during  the  reigns  of  William 

ni  and  Queen  Anne. 
Tolstoy,  (Count)  L.  N.    Waw  and  Peace  (1864-1869).    Napoleon's  campaigns  in 

Ru6sia. 

Sevastopol  (1855-1856).    Crimean  War. 

Wallace,  Lew.    BenHur;  a  Tale  of  the  Christ  {1S80). 
Waterloo,  Stanley.    The  Story  of  Ab  (1905).    Prehistoric  life. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  value,  as  collateral  reading,  of 
Historical  historical  poems  and  plays.     To  the  brief  list  which 

poetry  follows  should  be  added  the  material  in  Katharine  Lee 

Bates  and  Katharine  Coman,  English  History  told  by  English  Poe^s, 

Brooke,  Rupekt,  The  Soldier. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  B.    The  Cry  of  the  Children,  and  The  Forced  Recruit. 

Browning,  Robert.    Pheidippides,  Hervi  Kiel,  and  An  Incident  oj  the  French 

Camp. 
Burns,  Robert.    The  Battle  of  Bannockbum. 
Byron  (Lord).    Song  of  Saul  before  His  Last  Battle,  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib, 

BelshaMtar's  Feast,  The  Isles  of  Greece  (Don  Juan,  canto  iii,  between  stanzas 

86-87),  "The  Eve  of  Waterloo"  {Childe  Harold,  canto  iii,  sUnzas  21-28),  and 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Campbell,  Thomas.    HohenUnden,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Rule  Britannia,  and 

Ye  Mariners  of  England. 
Cowper,  William.    Loss  of  the  "Royal  George." 
Domett,  Alfred.    A  Christmas  Hymn. 
Dryden,  John.    Alexander's  Feast. 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene.    Marco  Boztaris. 
Hemans,  Felicia.    The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
KiPUNG,  RuDYARD.    Ruessumol,  and  The  White  Man's  Burden. 
LONGF'SLLOW,  H.  W.     The  Skeleton  in  Armor,  The  Norman  Baron,  The  Belfry  o§ 

Bruges,  Nuremberg,  and  The  White  Caar. 
Lowell,  J.  R.    Kossuth,  and  Villafranca. 
Macaulay,  T.  B.    Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Armada,  The  Battle  of  Ivry,  and  The 

Battle  of  Naseby. 
McCrae,  John.    In  Flanders  Fields. 
Markham,  Edwin.    The  Man  with  the  Hoe. 
Miller*  Joaquin.    Columbus. 
Milton,  John.    Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  and  To  the  Lord  General 

Cromwell. 
Morris,  William.    The  Day  is  Coming. 
Norton,  Caroline  E.  S.    The  Soldier  from  Bingen. 
RossETTi,  D.  G.     The  White  Ship. 
Schiller,  Friedrich.    The  Maid  of  OrUans,  William  Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  and 

Wallenstein. 
Scott,  (Sir)  Walter.    **Floddcn  Field"  {Marmion,  canto  vi,  stanzas  ig-27,  33- 

35). 

Shakespeare,  William.  Coriolanus,  Julius  desar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  King 
John,  Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  parts  i  and  ii,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Henry  the  Sixth,  parts  i,  ii,  and  iii,  Richard  the  Third,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Taylor,  Bayard.    The  Song  in  Camp. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Ulysses,  Boadicea,  St.  Telemachus,  St.  Simeon  StyUtes,  Sir 
Galahad,  "  The  Revenge'*:  A  Ballad  of  the  FUet,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  The  Defense  of  Lucknow. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.    King  Canute. 

Wolfe,  Charles.    The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
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Full  information  regarding  the  best  translations  of  the  sources  of 
history  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  Reports  previously 
cited— Historical  Sources  in  Schools,  parts  iii-iv.     The   ^^^^^ 
use  of  the  following  collections  of  extracts  from  the  sources  wiD  go  far 
toward  remedying  the  lack  of  library  facilities. 

BoTSFORD,  G.  W.,  and  Botsfosd,  Lilue  S.    Source  Book  of  Ancient  History  (N.  Y^ 

IQI2,  Macmillan,  $2.00). 
Davis,  VV.  S.    Readings  in  Ancient  History  (Boston,  191a,  A31yn  k  Bacon,  2  vols., 

$2.80). 
Hill,  Mabel.    Liberty  Documents  (N.  Y.,  190Z,  out  of  print). 
OcG,  F.  A.    A  Source  Book  of  Medieval  History  (N.  Y.,  1907,  American  Book  Co., 

$1.72). 
Robinson,  J.  H.    Readings  in  European  History  (abridged  ed.,  Boston,  1906,  Ginn, 

$2.50). 
Webster,  Hutton.    Readings  in  Ancient  History  (N.  Y.,  1913,  Heath,  $1.60). 

Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History  (N.  Y.,  1917,  Heath,  $1.60). 

Historical  Source  Book  (N.  Y.,  1920,  Heath,  $1.60). 

Translations  and  Reprints  from  tke  Original  Sources  of  European  History  (N.  Y., 
1894-1899,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  6  vols.,  each  $2.00). 

Most  of  the  books  in  the  following  list  are  inexpensive,  easily  procured 
and  well  adapted  in  style  and  choice  of  topics  to  the  needs  of  high-school 
pupils.     Some  more  advanced  and  costly  works  are  in- 
dicated by  an  asterisk  (•).     For  detailed  bibliographies,   J!|?^"* 
often  accompanied  by  critical  estimates,  see  C.  K.  Adams, 
A  Manual  of  Historical  Literature,  and  the  Bibliography  of  History  for 
Schools  and  Libraries,  parts  iii-v. 

GENERAL 

•Abbott,  W.  C.    The  Expansion  of  Europe,  1415-1789  (N.  Y.,  1918,  Holt,  2  vob., 

$8.00).    Emphasizes  cultural  aspects  of  modem  European  history. 
Beard,  C.  A.    Introduction  to  the  English  Historians  (N.  Y.,  1906,  Macmilian,  $3.50). 

A  book  of  selected  readings. 
Carlyle,  Thomas.    On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History  (N.  Y., 

1840,  Dutton,  $1.00). 
Chahn,  F.  S.    An  Historical  Introduction  to  Social  Economy  (N.  Y.,  1917,  Ccntuiy 

Co.,  $3.00).    An  elementary  treatment  of  industrial  and  social  history. 
Cheyney,  E.  p.    IntroducUon  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England  (rev. 

ed.,  N.  Y.,  1920,  Macmilian,  $2.60). 
Cowan,  A.  R.    Master  Clues  in  World  History  (N.  Y.,  1914*  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  $2.00).    Suggestive  reading. 
Creasy,  E.  S.    The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo 

(N.  Y.,  1854,  Dutton,  $1.00). 
CuMNiNGHAii,  WnxiAM.    An  Essay  on  Western  Civiliaaiion  in  its  Economic  Aspects 

{Ancient  Times)  (N.  Y.,  1 898,  Putnam,  $1 .35) .    Cambridge  Historical  Series. 

An  Essay  on  Western  Civilisation  in  its  Economic  Aspects  {Medieval  and 

Modem  Times)  (N.  Y.,  1901,  Putnam,  $1 .35).    Cambridge  Historical  Series. 
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Day,  Cuve.    A  History  of  Commerce  (2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1914,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

$2.50).    The  most  scholarly  treatment  in  English. 
Ell  WOOD,  C.  A.    Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems  (N.  Y.,  1910,  American 

Book  Co.,  $1.48).    An  elementary  treatment. 
GoODYEAS,  W.  H.    Roman  and  Medieval  Art  (2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  xSq7>  Macmillan,  $2.00). 
'  Renaissance  and  Modem  Art  (N.  Y.,  1894,  $2.00). 

♦Hayes,  C.  J.  H.    A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modem  Europe  (N.  Y.,  19x6, 

Macmillan,  2  vols.,  $7.75)-    A  college  text-book,  covering  the  period  1500-1915 ; 

provided  with  full  bibliographies. 
Hekbertson,  a.  J.,  and  Herbertson,  F.  D.    Man  and  His  Work  (3d  ed.,  N.  Y., 

1914,  Macmillan,  $1.28).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  human  geography. 
Herrick,  C.  a.  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (N.  Y.,  191 7,  Macmillan,  $2.00). 
Jacobs,  Joseph.  The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery  (N.  Y.,  1898,  Appleton,  $1 .00). 
Jenks,  Edward.     The  State  and  the  Nation  (N.  Y.,  1919,  Dutton,  $2.00).    A  simply 

written  work  on  the  historical  development  of  social  institutions. 
Kelsey,  Carl.     The  Physical  Basis  of  Society  (N.  Y.,  1916,  Appleton,  $2.50).     An 

interesting  introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology. 
Kerr,  P.  H.,  and  Kerr,  A.  C.     The  Growth  of  the  British  Empire  (N.  Y.,  1911, 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.00). 
LiBBY,  Walter.    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science  (Boston,  19x7,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  $2.35). 
BIacy,  Jesse,  and  Gannaway,  J.  VV.    Comparative  Free  Government  (N.  Y.,  1915, 

Macmillan,  $3.25). 
BIarvin,  F.  S.     The  Living  Past  (2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  19x5,  Oxford  University  Press, 

American  Branch,  $2.00).    Thoughtful  survey  of  intellectual  history. 
*MoNROE,  Paul.    A  Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education  (N.  Y.,  1905,  Macmillan, 

$350). 
Myers,  P.  V.  N.    History  as  Past  Ethics  (Boston,  1913,  Giim,  $x.5o). 
Pattison,  R.  p.  D.    Leading  Figures  in  European  History  (N.  Y.,  X9X2,  Macmillan, 

$2.00).    Biographical  sketches  of  European  statesmen  from  Charlemagne  to 

Bismarck. 
Powers,  H.  H.    Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art  (N.  Y.,  19x2,  out  of  print).    Christian 

art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Michelangelo. 
Quennel,  Marjorie,  and  Quennel,  C.  H.  B.    A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in 

England  (N.  Y.,  X919,  Scribner,  2  vols.,  each  $4.00).    Covers  the  period  between 

1066  and  1799 ;  a  charmingly  written  and  amply  illustrated  work. 
Reinach,  Salomon.    A  poUo;  an  Illustrated  Manual  of  the  History  of  Art  throughout 

the  Ages,  translated  by  Florence  Simmonds  (last  ed.,  N.  Y.,  X9X4,  Scribner, 

$2.00).    The  best  work  on  the  subject. 
Seignobos,  Charles.    History  of  Ancient  CivUitation,  edited  by  J.  A.  James  (N.  Y., 

1906,  Scribner,  $1.48). 

History  of  Medieval  and  Modem  Civilisation,  edited  by  J.  A.  James  (N.  Y., 

1907,  Scribner,  $1.48). 
History  of  Contemporary  CiviliMOtion,  edited  by  J.  A.  James  (N.  Y.,  X909, 


Scribner,  $1.48). 

•Wells,  H.  G.    The  Outline  of  History  (N.  Y.,  1920,  Macmillan,  2  vols.,  $10.50). 
•Wilson,  WooDROW.    The  State.    Elemenis  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics   (2d 

ed.,  N.  Y.,  xSgS,  Heath,  $2.68). 
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PREfflSTORIC  TIMES 

Clodd,  Edward.    The  Story  of  Primitive  Man  (N.  Y.,  1895,  Appleton,  50  cents). 
Myres,  J.  L.     The  Dawn  of  History  (N.  Y.,  191 2,  Holt,  90  cents) .    Home  University 

Library. 
•QsBORN,  H.  F.    Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  (N.  Y.,  1915,  Scribner,  $5.00).    An 

authoritative,  interesting,  and  amply  illustrated  work. 
SxAKR,  Frederick.    Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress  (Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 

1895,  out  of  print).    A  popular  introduction  to  anthropology. 
Tylor,  (Sir)  E.  B.    Anthropology  (N.  Y.,  1881,  Appleton,  $3.00).    Incorporates 

the  results  of  the  author's  extensive  studies. 

THE  ANCIENT  ORIENT 

Baikie,  Jaices.  The  Story  of  the  Pharaohs  (N.  Y.,  1908,  Macmillan,  $4.25).  A 
popular  w(^k;  well  illustrated. 

^Breasted,  J.  H.  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Persian  Conquest 
(2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1909,  Scribner,  $7.00).    The  standard  work  on  Egyptian  history. 

Clay,  A.  T.  Lighl  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel  (4th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1915, 
Sunday  School  Times  (To.,  $2.00). 

GERMAN,  Adolf.    Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  (N.  Y.,  1894,  out  of  print). 

GR.VNT,  EuHU.     The  Orient  in  Bible  Times  (Philadelphia,  1920,  Lippincott,  $2.50). 

•Hall,  H.  R.    Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East  (N.  Y.,  1913,  Macmillan,  $7.00). 

Hogarth,  D.  G.  The  Ancient  East  (N.  Y.,  1915,  Holt,  90  cents).  Home  Uni- 
versity Library. 

•Jastrow,  Morris.  The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Philadelphia, 
1915,  Lippincott,  $7-5o).    A  finely  illustrated  work  by  a  great  scholar. 

Maspero,  (Sir)  Gaston.  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  (N.  Y.,  1892,  Apple- 
ton,  $2.50).    Fascinating  and  authoritative. 

GREECE  AND  ROME 

Baioe,  James.    The  Sea-Kings  of  Crete  (2d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  19x2,  Macmillan,  $4.25). 

A  clear  and  vivid  sunmiary  of  Cretan  archaeology. 
BoTSFORD,  G.  W.,  and  Sihler,  E.  G.    Hellenic  Civilisation  (N.  Y.,  191 5,  Columbia 

University  Press,  $4.00) .    Lengthy  extracts  from  the  sources,  with  conunentary 

and  bibliographies. 
Davis,  W.  S.    The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome  (N.  Y.,  1910,  out  of  print). 

An  interesting  treatment  of  an  important  theme. 
Fowler,  W.  W.    Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero  (N.  Y.,  1909,  Macmillan, 

$3^. 
Gayley,  C.  M.    The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and  in  Art  (2d  ed., 

Boston,  1911,  Ginn,  $1.92). 
GuucK,  C.  B.    The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Creehs  (N.  Y.,  1902,  Appleton,  $2.00).    Well 

illustrated. 
HoDGKiN,  Thoicas.    The  Dynasty  of  Theodosius  (N.  Y.,  i S89,  out  of  print) .    Popular 

lectures  siunmarizing  the  author's  extensive  studies. 
HopKiNSOM,  (Miss)  L.  W.    Creek  Leaders  (Boston,  1918,  Houghton  Biifflin  Co., 
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WORLD  HISTORY 

CHAPTER  I 
PREHISTORIC  TIMES 

1.  Introductory 

History  is  a  narrative  of  what  civilized  men  have  thought 
or  done  in  past  times  —  whether  a  day,  a  year,  a  century,  or  a 
millenniiun  ago.  Since  men  do  not  live  in  isolation,  Deflnition  of 
but  everywhere  in  association,  history  is  necessarily  ^^^^ 
concerned  with  social  groups  and  especially  with  states  and 
nations.  Just  as  biography  describes  the  life  of  individuals,  so 
history  relates  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  hvunan  societies. 

History  does  not  limit  its  attention  to  a  fraction  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  It  does  not  deal  solely 
with  rulers  and  warriors,  with  forms  of  government,  scope  of 
public  affairs,  and  domestic  or  foreign  wars.  More.  Wstory 
and  more,  history  becomes  an  accoimt  of  the  entire  culture  of 
a  people.  The  historian  wants  to  learn  about  their  houses, 
furniture,  costumes,  and  food ;  what  occupations  they  followed ; 
what  schools  they  supported;  what  beliefs  and  superstitions 
they  held;  what  amusements  and  festivals  they  enjoyed. 
Human  progress  in  invention,  science,  art,  music,  literature, 
morals,  religion,  and  other  aspects  of  civilization  is  what 
chiefly  interests  the  historical  student  of  to-day. 

Civilization  is  a  recent  thing,  almost  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
It  began  not  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
river  valleys  of  Egypt  and  western  Asia.  The 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  by  this  time  were 
cultivating  the  soil,  laying  out  roads  and  canals,  working 
mines,  building  dties,  organizing  stable  governments,  and 
keeping  written  records.    All  the  rest  of  the  world  was  then 
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inhabited  by  savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  such  as  are  still 
found  in  every  continent. 

The  savage  is  a  mere  child  of  nature.  He  secures  food  from 
wild  plants  and  animals;  he  knows  nothing  of  metals,  but 
SftTacery  makes  his  tools  and  weapons  of  wood,  bone,  and 

and  bar-  stone ;    he  wears  little  or  no  clothing ;    and  his 

*"*™  home  is  merely  a  cave,  a  rock  shelter,  or  a  rude 

bark  hut.  Such  miserable  folk  occupy  the  interior  of  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  regions.  Barbarism  forms  a  transitional  stage  be- 
tween savagery  and  civilization.  The  barbarian  has  gained 
some  control  of  nature.  He  has  learned  to  sow  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  instead  of  depending  entirely  upon  hunting 
and  fishing  for  a  food  supply,  to  domesticate  animals,  and  ordi- 
narily to  use  implements  of  metal.  Barbarous  tribes  at  the 
present  time  include  certain  North  American  Indians,  the 
Pacific  Islanders,  and  most  of  the  African  negroes. 

The  facts  collected  by  modern  science  make  it  certain  that 
early  man  was  first  a  savage  and  then  a  barbarian  before  he 
Hmnan  reached  anywhere  the  stage  of  civilization.    We 

progress  know  this,  not  on  the  evidence  of  written  records 

—  early  man  made  neither  inscriptions  nor  books  —  but  from 
the  things  which  he  left  behind  him  in  many  parts  of  the 
woild,  particularly  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
These  include  a  few  of  his  own  bones,  many  bones  of  animals 
killed  by  him,  and  a  great  variety  of  tools,  weap)ons,  and  other 
objects.  Systematic  study  of  such  remains  began  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  study  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has 
gone  far  enough  to  afford  some  idea  of  himian  progress  before 
the  rise  of  civilization. 

2.   Man's  Place  in  Nature 

Astronomy  and  geology  present  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  earth 
in  past  ages.  The  astronomer  tells  us  that  space  is  for  the  most 
Orifiii  of  the  P^^^  ^^^^  emptiness,  that  at  vast  intervals  in  this 
••'***  emptiness  are  the  so-called  "fixed  stars," — flam- 

ing, incandescent  masses  of  matter,  —  that  the  sun  b  such  a  star. 
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and  that  it  threw  off,  one  by  one,  the  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
Our  earth  thus  separated  from  the  parent  sun  probably  much 
more  than  a  hundred  million  years  ago. 

The  geologist  tells  us  that  in  process  of  time  the  cooling 
earth  gradually  raised  over  its  molten  interior  a  thin  crust  of 
fire-fused  rocks.  Then  the  steam  in  the  atmos-  Life  on  the 
phere  began  to  condense  and,  falling  upon  this  ••'*** 
crust,  formed  the  first  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  The  dust  and 
rock  particles  in  the  water  accumulated  in  layers,  or  strata, 
which  hardened  into  the  stratified  rocks.  They  reach  to  a 
depth  of  perhaps  twenty-five  miles  below  the  surface  and  contain 
fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals.  The  fossils  show  that  life 
began  in  lowly  forms  on  the  earth,  and  that  all  existing  life 
has  evolved  from  these  earlier,  lowlier  forms. 

Most  of  geological  time  since  the  origin  of  the  earth  is  divided 
into  three  great  epochs.  The  first  or  Primary  epoch  saw  the 
appearance  of  plants,  such  as  seaweeds,  mosses,  Geological 
ferns,  and  finally  of  huge-stenmtied  trees,  whose  *^* 
abundant  vegetation  formed  our  coal  measures.  It  saw  also 
the  appearance  of  animals,  beginning  with  simple  invertebrate 
creatures  which  lived  in  the  water  and  passing  to  fishes  and 
amphibians.  The  Secondary  epoch  was  especially  the  age  of 
enormous  reptiles,  whose  skeletons  are  shown  in  museums. 
During  this  time  bird-like  animals  developed  and  became  true 
birds  as  they  grew  wings  and  modified  their  reptilian  scales  into 
feathers.  In  the  third  or  Tertiary  epoch  there  appeared  for 
the  first  time  a  variety  and  abundance  of  manmials.  Such  is 
the  record  of  the  rocks  for  untold  millions  of  years  before  the 
first  traces  of  man. 

The  Tertiary  epoch  was  characterized  by  a  semi-tropical 
climate,  even  in  the  Arctic  region.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary  profoimd  climatic  changes  began  ^^  «|,  .  . 
occur  in  northern  latitudes,  producing  what  is 
called  the  Ice  Age.  An  inmiense  ice  cap  formed  in  the  lands 
encircling  the  North  Pole  and  gradually  moved  southward. 
North  America  to  the  valle3rs  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri 
and  Europe  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Thames  were  covered  by  an 
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icy  mass,  estimated  to  have  exceeded  a  mile  in  thickness. 
Great  gladers  also  arose  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Caucasus 
and  descended  from  these  mountains  far  into  the  plains.  The 
Ice  Age,  despite  its  name,  was  not  one  of  uninterrupted  cold. 
There  seem  to  have  been  four  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice, 
resulting  in  as  many  more  or  less  warm  intervals.  The  ac- 
companying map  represents  Europe  in  the  second  glacial  stage, 


EuaoPE  Dj  THE  Ice  Aoe 

DiunFBy  litaof  PilcolRluc  dud:  i,  Piltdsni  i,  Hdddni;  j,  Ncudttdul;  4,  Ct»- 
H*(ncn;  i,  BcOod;  fi,  Fudon;  7,  Oful. 

the  period  of  the  greatest  extension  of  ice  fields  and  glaciers. 
Guesses  about  the  duration  of  the  Ice  Age  vary  considerably ; 
one  estimate  makes  it  begin  about  500,000  years  ago.  Our  own 
postglacial  stage  may  have  begun  about  25,000  years  ago. 

The  geography  of  Europe  in  the  Ice  Age  was  unlike  what  it 
is  to-day.  Considerable  areas  now  submerged  beneath  the 
BiiTDpa  in  Atlantic  Ocean  were  then  dry  land.  Great 
aw  lea  At*  Britain  and  Ireland  formed  part  of  the  Continent, 
and  no  North  Sea  separated  them  from  Scandinavia.    The 
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Mediterranean  basin  contained  two  inland  seas.  Europe  was 
united  to  both  Africa  and  Asia,  where  are  now  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  land 
bridges  thus  fonned  afforded  an  easy  entrance  into  Europe 
for  the  great  African  and  Asiatic  mammals,  and  perhaps  for 
earliest  man. 

ANTiQurry  of  man 
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The  first  traces  of  man  in  Europe  are  associated  with  the 
Ice  Age.    In  1907  a  human  lower  jaw  was  found  in  a  sand  pit 
near  Heidelberg,  Germany.    It  lay  about  eighty  Held«lb«n 
feet  below   the   surface,   in   company   with    the  ""■ 
remains  of  various  animals,  including  an  elephant  and  a  rhinoc- 
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etos.    The  jaw  presents  several  remarkable  features.    It  is 

the  largest  human  jaw  known ;  it  entirely  lacks  a  dun ;  and  its 

narrowness     behind 

probably  did  not  give 

the  tongue  sufficient 

.  play    for    articulate 

t  speech.     Heidelberg 

man,  as  we  may  call 

\  ■  ..."  )>:':' jf,f'  him,  must  have  been 

^.^  ^  '  '     ■      a   strange-looking 

""  -  creature.      He    has 

The  HxiDEuiERG  Lowek  Jaw  *^°  assigned  to  the 

Abo„i  on^imu  life  s«.  sccond     Lnterglacial 

stage. 

Another  important  discovery  was  made  in  1911-1912.     A 

gravel  bed  at  Piltdown,  in  the  English  county  of  Sussex,  yielded 

human  remains,  consistine  of  part  of  a  skull,  a  lower 
PUtdown  nun    .  '  ,         *    .  .  ,  .         ,    , 

jaw,  and  several  teeth,  together  with  remains  of  the 

hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals.  This  "find  "  has 
excited  immense  interest,  because  Piltdown  man  is  the  most 
ancient  human  type  in  which  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  size 
<rf  the  brain  are  approximately  known.  The  skull  is  of  extraor- 
ijinary  thickness,  far  greater  than  that  of  any  modem  men. 
Judging  from  its  shape  and  size,  it  held  a  comparatively  small 
hrain.  The  jaw  is  even  less  human,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  a  chin.  The  teeth  likewise  exhibit  non-human  character- 
istics. We  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that  skull  and  jaw  be- 
longed to  the  same  Individual.  Piltdown  man  is  thought  to 
have  Uved  during  the  third  interglacial  stage. 

The  next  important  discovery  of  human  fossils  was  made 
as  far  back  as  1856,  but  its  significance  was  not  at  first  recog- 
ireudMthal  nlzed.  In  that  year  some  workmen,  clearing  a 
■■°  small  cave  in  the  valley  known  as  the  Neander- 

thal, Rhenish  Prussia,  came  upon  a  human  skeleton.  The 
cranium  and  various  bones  of  the  body  were  secured  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  skull  are  its 
thickness,  the  low,  retreating  forehead,  and  the  prominent  eye- 


Spy  Skull 
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brow  ridges.     As  long  as  this  skull  remained  the  only  one  of  its 

kind,  scientists  could  argue  that  it  belonged  to  an  idiot  or  to 

a  diseased  person.     But  during  the  last  half  century  nearly 

thirty  other  examples  have  been   found,   thus  proving   the 

former  existence  of  Neanderthal  man  in  western  Europe.    In 

appearance,  he  was  short   (about   5 

feet ,  3  inches) ,  thickset,  heavy-browed , 

heavy-jawed,   and   with   a   receding 

chin.     His  body  was  probably  hairy. 

His  thumb  seems  to  have  been  less  f 

fiexible   than   that   of  modern  men. 

His  head,  looked  at  from  above,  was 

very  narrow,  and  he  could  not  walk 

absolutely  erect.     Neanderthal  man 

lived  during  the  fourth  glacial  stage, 

along  with  the  cave  bear,  cave  lion,  ^ 

cave  hyaena,  and  other  animals  now  « 

extinct.  Namur,««mn>. 

Thousands  of  years  passed  before  there  appeared  in  Europe 
another  human  type,  called  Cr6-Magnon,  from  the  name  of  a 
French  cave  where  five  skeletons  were  unearthed  CrA-Uagnon 
in  1868.  Cr6-Magnon  man,  as  we  know  from  ■"•* 
these  and  other  examples,  was  tall,  with  a  broad  face,  a  prom- 
inent nose,  slightly  developed  eyebrow  ridges,  well-developed 
dun,  and  a  large  brain.  His  physical  and  mental  development 
places  him  close  to  modem  man,  though  he  hved  during  early 
postglacial  times,  when  the  woolly  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros, 
bison,  reindeer,  and  wild  steppe  horse  still  ranged  throughout 
western  Europe. 

Western  Eurc^,  the  scene  of  so  much  of  later  history,  is 
thus  unique  in  providing  us  with  the  physical  evidence  for 
human  evolution.  Though  the  evidence  is  in-  Hanun 
complete,  we  already  know  that  during  a  period  •">lution 
probably  several  hundred  thousand  years  long,  man  was  slowly 
working  upward  from  an  almost  brute-like  state.  Something 
about  the  cultural  development  of  Heidelberg,  Piltdown,  Nean- 
derthal, and  Cr^-Magnon  men  is  also  known. 
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3.   The  Old  Stone  Age 
It  takes  an  effort  to  visualize  the  condition  of  the  earliest 
men.    They  were  naked,  tireless,  houseless,  without  tools  and 
Cultural  weapons,  without  even  articulate  speech,  and  with 

daTaiopmant  nothing  but  their  human  hands  and  brains  to 
secure  food  and  protect  themselves  from  the  wild  animals  on 
every  side.  There  are  no  living  savages  so  low  as  this,  for  all 
use  toolSj  make  fire,  construct  shelters  against  rain  and  wind, 
speak  elaborate  languages,  and  possess  other  elements  of  culture. 


Pbshis'tokic  Stoke  Iupleuents 

i.EoIiUi;  9.  Pdnlithk  Bit  hitcbet;  3,  Kcolithic  u  had. 

The  earliest  men  started  without  any  culture.    They  had  to 
acquire  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

Man's  first  tools  and  weapons  were  those  that  lay  ready  to 
his  hand.  A  branch  from  a  tree  served  as  a  spear;  a  thick 
stick  in  his  strong  arms  became  a  club ;  while 
stones  picked  up  at  haphazard  were  thrown  as 
missiles  or  used  as  pounders  to  crack  nuts  and  crush  big  marrow 
bones.  Eventually,  man  discovered  that  a  shaped  implement 
was  far  more  serviceable  than  an  unshaped  one,  and  so  he 
began  chipping  flints  into  rude  hatchets,  knives,  spearheads, 
borers,  and  the  like.  Such  objects  are  called  paUeotiths  (old- 
stones),  and  the  period  when  they  were  produced  is  therefore 
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known  as  the  Palaeolithic,  or  Old  Stone  Age.^  It  seems  to 
have  begun  in  the  third  interglacial  stage  and  probably  lasted 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  years. 

No  slight  skill  is  required  to  chip  a  flint  along  one  face  or 
both  faces,  until  it  takes  a  symmetrical  form.  But  practice 
makes  perfect,  and  the  Palaeolithic  Age  for  the  improTement 
most  part  shows  steady  progress  in  manufactur-  of  implements 
ing,  not  only  stone  implements,  but  also  those  of  bone,  mammoth 
ivory,  and  reindeer  horn.  Many  different  kinds  of  imple- 
ments, adapted  to  special  uses,  were  gradually  produced.  In 
addition  to  those  just  mentioned,  we  find  awls,  wedges,  saws, 
drills,  chisels,  barbed  harpoons,  and  even  so  neat  a  device  as 
a  spear-thrower.  Bone  and  wooden  handles  were  also  devised, 
thus  adding  immensely  to  the  effectiveness  of  tools  and  weapons. 

Palaeolithic  man  learned  fire-making.  Just  how,  we  cannot 
say.  Probably  he  struck  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites  with  a  flint 
and  then  allowed  the  sparks  to  fall  into  a  bed  of  dry 
leaves  or  moss.  Some  savages  still  do  this,  though 
more  often  they  produce  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together.  The  discovery  of  fire  made  it  possible  for  man  to 
cook  food,  instead  of  eating  it  raw,  to  smoke  meats  and  thus 
preserve  them  indefinitely,  to  protect  himself  at  night  against 
animal  enemies,  and  to  make  his  cave  home  comfortable.  Later, 
the  use  of  fire  enabled  him  to  bake  clay  into  pottery  and  to  smelt 
the  metals,  but  these  great  steps  in  progress  were  not  taken  in 
Palaeolithic  times. 

The  men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  doubtless  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  the  open,  following  the  game  from  place  to  place, 
and,  when  night  came  on,  camping  out  under  the 
stars.    They  built  huts,  also.     Some  of  their  pic- 
tures represent  rude  structures  with  a  central  pole  and  occa- 

>  Some  authorities  hold  that  an  Eolithic  (Dawn  Stone)  Age  preceded  the  Pals- 
oUthic.  Eoliths  are  small,  rough  stones,  one  part  shaped  as  if  to  be  held  in  the 
hand  and  the  other  part  edged  or  pointed  as  for  cutting.  Some  may  be  natural 
productions,  but  others  seem  to  be  of  human  workmanship.  Eoliths  have  been 
found  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Ice  Age  and  even  earlier  in  the  Tertiary 
eoQch.  If  man  really  did  make  them,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  evidences 
of  has  life  od  the  earth. 
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sionally  with  pit^  cm  either  side.  More  commonly  they  took 
shelter  under  rock  ledges  and  in  caves,  as  some  sav-ages  do 
to-day.  Limestone  cavems,  often  verj-  deep  and  roMny,  are 
especially  numerous  in  western  Europe,  where  they  seem  to 
have  been  occupied  by  successive  generations  for  many  cen- 
tuiies.  Huge  accumulations  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  stone 
implements,  bones  of  animals,  and  sometimes  those  of  man 
himself  cover  the  floor  of  a  Paheolithic  cave  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet.  These  objects  are  often  found  sealed  up  tight  in  stalag- 
mite deposits  formed  by  lime-burdened  water  dn^ping  from 


Aa  nvnviDA  on  ■  vita  at  ivory  tu^.  Found  in  tbe  nek  B^vhcT  of  La  UaddnDe,  FniKt. 
Rrpmcats  t  wooUy  flummotb  chBism^.  CocajKhni  with  tbe  rcmuiB  of  Mmi»wjh»  oom. 
plady  prtwrVB}  in  ihe  ki  of  SOxrii  tbon  tbu  tbc  PilmUUiic  uiist  wxmtety  delincaud 
t^  uimul'i  pTOtobeAnt  fofrhewl,  hftiry  ccpfetiB^.  Mad  tniffc,  curvtd  tiuki, 

the  roof.  What  was  man's  home  has  thus  become  a  museum, 
only  awaiting  investigation  by  a  trained  student  to  reveal  its 
story  of  the  past. 

Palamhthic  man  at  the  outset  must  have  hved  on  what 
nature  supplied  in  the  way  of  wild  berries,  nuts,  roots,  herbs, 
honey,  the  eggs  of  wild  fowl,  shellfish,  and  grubs, 
and  on  the  anall  an!  ma  I  s  which  he  could  kill  by 
throwing  stones  and  sticks.  As  his  implements  improved  and 
his  skill  increased,  he  became  a  tisher,  trapper,  and  hunter  of 
big  game.  He  killed  and  ate  the  woolly  mammoth,  hippi>- 
potamus,  European  bison,  reindeer,  and  especially  the  steppe 
horse,  which  at  one  time  roamed  in  great  herds  over  western 
Europe.     There  is  a  PalieoUthic  station  in  France  estimated 
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to  contain  the  bones  of  one  hundred  thousand  horses.  The 
pelts  of  the  slain  animals  were  made  into  covers  and  clothing, 
as  we  know  from  the  discovery  of  flint  skin  scrapers  and  bone 
needles. 

Some  of  these  cave  dwellers  were  talented  artists.  They 
decorated  stone  and  bone  implements  with  engravings,  modeled 
figures  in  clay,  made  stone  and  ivory  statuettes, 
and  covered  the  walls  of  their  cavern  homes  with 
a  variety  of  paintings  in  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  other  vivid 
colors.  The  subjects  are  generally  animals,  though  a  few 
representations  of  the 
human  form  have  also 
been  found  The  best 
PalKohthic  pictures 
are  remarkably  life 
like,  far  surpassmg 
the  efforts  of  modem 
savages  The  men 
who  made  them  were 
evidently  close  ob 
serv  era  of  animal  life 

The  cave   dwellers 
apparently  had  a  rude    iy^"Vo^^^B^'^. 
Bellclon  """ 


Head  op  a  Cihl 
M111&  Sl.-Gcmuin,  Paris 


religion. 

Bodies  buried  in  caves 

were  sometimes  surrounded  by  offerings  of  food,  implements, 

and  ornaments,  which  must  have  been  intended  for  the  use 

of  the  deceased.     Such  funeral  rites  point  to  a  behef  in  the  soul 

and  in  its  survival  after  death. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  Paleolithic  culture  about  which 
little  or  nothing  can  be  learned  with  certainty.  We  can  only 
surmise,  from  what  is  known  of  present-day 
savages,  that  even  at  this  remote  period  people  had 
begun  to  coSperate  in  bunting  and  for  defense  against  animal 
and  human  foes.  Each  group  must  have  been  small  —  a  few 
hundred  individuab  at  the  most  —  for  popuUttion  was  scanty. 
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Government  doubtless  existed,  but  whether  by  chiefs  or  by 
the  elders  of  the  little  community  we  cannot  say.  Probably  the 
family  had  also  appeared,  and  men  and  women  were  beginning 
to  live  together  more  or  less  permanently  under  some  form  of 

marriage.    The  social   life  of  man  is 
very  ancient,  as  well  as  his  religion, 
li*«?««       art,  and  material  culture. 

4.  The  New  Stone  Age 

The  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age, 
when  men  began  to  grind  and  polish 
Europe  in  some  of  their  stone  imple- 
NeoUthic  ments  after  chipping  them, 

**"•■  dawned  in  £uroi>e  proba- 

bly less  than  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
The  map  of  Europe  in  this  period 
presented  nearly  the  same  outlines  as 
to-day.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  now  separated  from  the  Conti- 
nent by  the  shallow  waters  of  the  North 
Sea,  English  Channel,  and  Irish  Sea. 
Owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  Spain  and  Italy  were  no 
longer  joined  to  North  Africa  by  land 
bridges.  The  plants  which  flourished 
in  colder  Palaeolithic  times  gave  place 
to  those  characteristic  of  a  temperate 
climate,  and  vast  forests  began  to  cover 
what  had  formerly  been  treeless  steppes. 
The  woolly  rhinoceros,  woolly  mammoth,  and  cave  bear  became 
extinct ;  the  musk  sheep  and  reindeer  retreated  to  Arctic  lati- 
tudes, while  the  hippopotamus,  elephant,  and  other  big  manunals 
found  their  way  to  tropical  zones.  The  animals  associated  with 
Neolithic  men  represented  species  familiar  to  us,  except  for  some 
survivals,  such  as  the  elk,  wild  boar,  and  European  bison. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  became  of  Palaeolithic  men.    They 
may  have  become  extinct ;  they  may  have  followed  the  retreat- 


Egyptian  Neolithic 
Knives 

Bnusds  Museum 

Discovered  in  prehistoric  tombs 
in  the  Nile  VaUey.  Made  of 
flint,  ripple-flaked  on  one  side 
and  ground  on  the  other.  The 
flakes  were  stru<^  off  with  such 
precision  that  the  ripples  or  ribs 
left  on  the  edge  and  back  are 
symmetrically  arranged.  No 
finer  work  was  ever  produced 
by  Stcme  Age  craftsmen. 
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ing  ice  sheet  and  the  retreating  reindeer  toward  the  northeast 
into  Siberia  and  Arctic  America ;  or  they  may  have  remained 
in  their  old  locations  and  intermingled  with  the  neoUthic 
invading  Neolithic  peoples.  These  newcomers  ap-  p»«pi«i 
parently  came  from  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  and 
gradually  spread  over  aU  Europe.  The  Neolithic  peoples 
belonged  to  the  White  Race.  Their  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  modem  Europeans,  who  are  chiefly 
their  descendants. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Neolithic  Age 
comes,  not  from  deep-lying  or  sealed-up 
deposits,  such  as  those  nMUthic 
in  Paleolithic  caves,  but  "■•n"!" 
from  remains  fomid  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  or  in  rubbish  heaps 
and  burial  places.  Along  the  Baltic 
coast  stretch  huge  mounds  of  bones 
and  shells,  marking  the  sites  of  fonner 
camping  places.  These  "  kitchen  mid 
dens,"  to  give  them  their  Danish  name 
are  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  long,  two  '• 
to  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet 
high.  Implements  of  stone,  bone,  and 
wood,  together  with  pieces  of  pottery  '^^S.^.t'VZl" 
and  other  llungs  of  human  workman- 
ship, are  found  in  the  "  kitchen  middens."  Switzerland  affords 
numerous  remains  of  lake  dwellers,  who,  for  protection  against 
their  enemies,  lived  over  the  water  in  huts  resting  on  sharpened 
piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  huts  have  disap- 
peared, but  the  mud  about  the  piles  contains  thousands  of  ob- 
jects, including  animal  bones,  seeds  of  various  plants  and  fruits, 
implements,  shreds  of  coarse  cloth,  fragments  of  pottery, 
household  utensils,  and  bits  of  furniture.  Neohthic  men  also 
erected  many  stone  monuments,  either  single  pillars  (menhirs) 
or  groups  of  pillars  (dolmens).  The  former  often  marked  a 
grave;  the  latter  usually  served  as  sepulchers  for  the  dead. 
They  are  rude  memorials  of  far-oS  times  and  vanished  peoples. 


Cabved  Menhir 
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The  Neolithic  ^e  covered  only  a  brief  space  of  time,  as 
compared  with  its  predecessor,  but  it  was  an  age  of  rapid  piog- 
Itaouthic  ress.     Neolithic  implements,  though  still  of  stone, 

cnltors  bone,  and  wood,  were  often  of  exceeding  beauty 

and  finish,  particularly  arrowheads  (testifying  to  the  invention 
of  the  bow),  and  stone  axes  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The 
men  of  the  "  kitchen  middens  "  began  to  make  pottery,  chiefly 
for  cooking  vessels,  and  they  domesticated  the  dog.  The  lake 
dwellers  possessed  goats,  sheep,  and  swine,  as  well  as  dogs. 


^ 
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plaited  baskets,  spun  and  wove  textiles,  prepared  leather,  built 
boats,  used  wheeled  carts,  and,  most  important  of  all,  cultivated 
some  of  the  cereals,  including  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  The 
new  sources  of  food  thus  opened  up  enabled  NeoUthic  pe<^le5 
to  abandon  the  migratory  life  of  hunters  and  to  settle  in  per- 
manent villages.  Their  community  life  must  have  been  weU 
organized,  for  the  erection  of  lake  dwellings  and  stone  monu- 
ments required  the  cooperation  of  many  individuab.  In 
short,  Neolithic  peoples  were  not  savages  j  they  had  passed 
from  savagery  to  barbarism. 

NeoUthic  culture  was  not  confined  to  Europe.  It  also 
Tfaoddoii  to  ^''is^^  ™  western  Asia,  in  Egypt,  in  North  Africa, 
tbe  oM  ol  and  on  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete.  The  en- 
""■''  tire  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  formed  a  Neolithic 

center.     Here  the  tran^tion  to  the  use  of  metals  first  occurred. 
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6.   The  Age  of  Metals 

Civilization  rests  on  the  metals.  Stone  is  not  pliable;  it 
is  very  apt  to  spUt  in  use ;  it  cannot  be  ground  to  a  sharp  edge. 
No  wonder  that  in  time  men  began  to  seek  sub- 
stitutes in  the  softer  and  more  easily  worked 
metals  —  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper.  These  are  often  found 
in  a  pure  state  and  not  as  ores,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  ex- 
tracted and  worked  cold.  The  American  Indians  in  this  way 
got  pure  copper  from  mines  near  Lake  Superior  and  made 
metal  spearheads,  knives,  and  hatchets,  which  were  modeled 
on  stone  implements.  Other  barbarous  peoples  have  done  the 
same  thing.  In  fact,  hammering  the  metals  generally  pre- 
ceded smelting  them. 

Credit  for  the  invention  of  metallurgy  belongs  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Some  of  the  most  ancient  graves  in  Egypt,  dating  from 
about  4000  B.C.,  contain  needles  and  chisels  made 
by  smelting  the  crude  copper  ore  found  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians  began  to  work 
the  copper  mines  on  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Babylonians 
probably  obtained  copper  from  the  same  region.  Another 
source  of  copper  was  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  is  rich  in  that 
metal.  The  very  name  of  the  island  means  "  copper  "  (Greek 
Kupros),  Copper  implements  gradually  spread  into  Europe, 
and  with  their  use  the  Neolithic  Age  gave  way  to  the  Age  of 
Metak. 

But  copper  implements  were  soft  and  would  not  keep  an 
edge.  Some  ancient  smith,  more  ingenious  than  his  fellows, 
discovered  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
tin  to  the  copper  produced  the  much  harder  and 
tougher  alloy  called  bronze.  Where  this  simple  but  most 
important  discovery  took  place,  we  cannot  say.  Bronze  made 
its  appearance  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  3000  B.C.  and  some- 
what later  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  coasts  of 
Greece.  Traders  subsequently  carried  the  new  metal  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe. 

The  great  durability  and  hardness  of  iron  must  have  been 
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Iron 


soon  noticed  by  metallurgists,  but,  as  compared  with  copper 
and  tin,  it  was  difficult  both  to  mine  and  to  smelt.     Hence  the 

introduction  of  iron  occurred  at  quite  a  late  period, 
and  in  some  countries  after  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  made  little  use  of  iron  before  1500 
B.C.  They\called  it  the  "  metal  of  heaven,"  as  if  they  obtained 
it  from  meteorites.  In  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  iron  is 
mentioned  only  thirteen  times,  though  copper  and  bronze 
are  referred  to  forty-four  times.  In  the  Homeric  poems  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  we  find  iron  considered  so  valuable  that  a 


Prehistoric  Iron  Impleicents 

From  La  That,  Switxerland 
z.  Spearpoint;  2,  shears;  3,  safety  pin. 


lump  of  it  is  one  of  the  chief  prizes  at  athletic  games.  Western 
and  northern  Europe  became  acquainted  with  iron  only  in 
the  last  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

The  superior  qualities  of  iron  have  secured  for  it  preeminence 
among  the  metals.  Nevertheless,  peoples  without  any  knowl- 
Durusion  of  edge  of  iron  are  still  met  with  in  remote  parts  of 
^^^  the  world.    The  Australian  tribes,  for  instance, 

continue  to  make  stone  implements  as  rude  as  those  of  Palae- 
olithic man  in  Europe.  The  South  Sea  Islands,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  formation,  produce  no  metals.  Their  inhabitants,  when 
discovered  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  still  in  the  Stone  Age,  and 
so  ignorant  of  metal  that  they  planted  the  first  iron  nails  obtained 
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from  Europeans,  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  new  crop.  Among  the 
Malays  and  the  African  negroes  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron 
also  followed  immediately  upon  the  Stone  Age.  The  American 
Indians,  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  knew  nothing 
of  iron.  Most  of  them  used  stone  implements  like  those  of 
Neolithic  Europe,  together  with  unsmelted  copper,  gold,  and 
silver.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  however,  smelted  copper  and 
bronze  were  also  known.  India,  Indo-China,  and  China  aflford 
evidence  of  the  regular  succession  in  those  regions  of  copper, 
bronze,  and  iron. 

6.   Races  of  Man 

The  diflFerent  races  arose  in  prehistoric  times  as  man  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  habitable  earth.  Racial  distinctions 
are  based  on  physical  characteristics,  especially  skin  Racial  dis- 
color, head  form,  and  texture  of  the  hair.  Thus,  tinctiona 
the  black-skinned  peoples  have  long,  narrow  heads  and  crisp, 
woolly  hair.  The  yellow-skinned  peoples,  on  the  contrary,  have 
short,  broad  heads  and  straight,  lank  hair.  Less  important 
racial  distinctions  are  found  in  the  shape  of  the  nose  as  thin  and 
prominent  or  large  and  fiat,  in  the  orbit  of  the  eyes  as  horizontal 
or  oblique  (compare  the  "  almond  "  eyes  of  Orientals),  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  project  beyond 
the  line  of  the  face.  All  these  physical  characteristics  reflect 
the  influence  of  climate  and  natural  surroundings  on  early  man 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  seem  to  have  changed  Uttle 
or  not  at  all  during  hbtoric  times.  Five  or  six  thousand  years 
ago  they  were  as  marked  as  now,  judging  from  pictures  on  old 
Egyptian  monuments  and  from  the  examination  of  ancient 
skulls. 

Three  primary  varieties  of  man  are  distinguished :  The  Black 
(Negroid)  Raice,  the  Yellow  (Mongoloid)  Race,  and  the  White 
(Caucasian)  Race.  This  classification  b  not  alto-  classification 
gether  satisfactory.  The  Australians,  among  whom  ®'  "^^^^ 
Negroid  traits  preponderate,  nevertheless  resemble  Caucasians 
in  some  respects,  and  the  Mongoloid  Polynesians  possess  both 
Caucasian  and  Negroid  resemblances ;  while  important  phy^vcaL 
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their  Mongoloid  characteristics.  No  race,  indeed,  is  pure. 
Repeated  mirations,  raids,  and  conquests  brought  about  racial 
intermixture  almost  everywhere. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  each  of  the  three  races  occupied 
quite  distinct  geographical  areas.  The  Black  Race  held  most 
iHatribotion  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  southern  India, 
«( net*  ffe,p  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  Aus- 

tralia.   The  Yellow  Race  held  the  north,  east,  and  center  of 
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A^,  whence  it  spread  over  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  New  Worid.  The  White  Race  was 
limited  to  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  southwestern  Asia. 
The  last  four  centuries  have  seen  a  wonderful  expansion  of  the 
'White  Race,  which  now  forms  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
North  America,  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Excepting  the  American   negroes,  the  Black  Race  is  still 
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in  the  savage  or  in  the  barbarian  stage  of  culture.     The  same 
holds  true  of  the  Yellow  Race,  with  the  important  The  White 
exceptions    of    the    Chinese,    Indo-Chinese,    and  ^<^« 
Japanese.     Civilization  has  been  developed  and  history  has 
been  made  chiefly  by  the  White  Race. 

7.   Languages  of  Man 

The  diflferent  types  of  language  also  took  shape  during  the 
prehistoric  period.  The  first  languages  must  have  been  simple 
enough.  Man  doubtless  eked  out  his  imperfect  Linguistic 
speech  with  expressive  gestures  and  cries  of  alarm  distinctions 
or  passion,  such  as  the  lower  animals  make.  But  all  this  was 
very  remote.  The  languages  of  even  the  lowest  savages  to-day 
are  complex  in  structure  and  copious  in  vocabulary,  thus  indi- 
cating how  far  they  have  developed  in  the  course  of  ages. 

The  thousands  of  languages  and  dialects  now  spoken  through- 
out the  world  belong  to  one  or  another  of  three  groups,  (i) 
Agglutinating  languages  show  grammatical  rela-  classification 
tions  by  adding  {gliteing)  sounds  and  syllables  to  ®^  languages 
the  main  word.  Thus  the  suflix  lar  in  Turkish  makes  the  plural 
{arkan,  rope,  arkatdar^  ropes) ;  the  sufllx  lyk  indicates  quality 
(arkanlykj  the  best  kind  of  rope) ;  and  the  suffix  ly  signifies 
possession  {arkatdy,  with  a  rope,  attached).  English  uses 
agglutination  to  a  slight  extent ;  compare  such  words  disjust-ly^ 
un'just4yy  care-lesSy  care-less-ness,  (2)  Isolating  languages  show 
grammatical  relations  chiefly  by  the  order  of  the  words.  Thus 
in  Chinese  the  word  ia  means  "  great,'*  "  greatness,"  "  greatly," 
or  "  to  enlarge,"  according  to  its  position  in  the  phrase.  (3) 
Inflectional  languages  regularly  employ  conjugations  and  de- 
clensions to  set  forth  the  relations  of  words  to  one  another. 

These  three  linguistic  groups  have  a  fairly  definite  asso- 
ciation with  the  races  of  man.  Agglutinating  languages  are 
most  widely  diffused,  being  spoken  by  the  Black  iMstribntion 
Race  and  by  part  of  the  Yellow  Race.  Isolating  «'  languages 
languages  are  found  only  in  Asia,  among  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese, 
Tibetans,  and  Malays.  Inflectional  languages  are  confined  to 
the  White  Race. 
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The  languages  of  the  White  Race  belong,  with  some  excep- 
tions, to  one  or  other  of  the  three  families.  Least  imp>ortant, 
HimJtic  historically,  is  the  Hamitic  family,  named  after 

iiDfuagas  Ham,  a  son  of  Noah  (Genesis  x,  i,  6).  Hamitic 
languages  are  still  spoken  in  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  some 
of  them  by  peoples  who  have  more  or  less  mixed  with  negroes. 
Ancient  Egyptian  was  a  Hamitic  language. 


The  second  family  is  tliai  of  the  Semitic  languages,  so  called 
from  Shem,  another  son  of  Noah  {Geiiesis,  x,  i,  22).  Semitic- 
SemJtJc  speaking   peoples   in    antiquity    included    Baby- 

laDfiugei  lonians,  Assyrians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and 
Arabs.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Abyssinians  of  eastern 
Africa.  The  Semites,  as  the  map  shows,  originally  formed  a 
compact  group,  but  Arabs  are  now  found  everywhere  in  north- 
ern Africa,  while  Hebrews  (Jews)  have  spread  all  over  the  world. 

The  third  family  is  that  of  the  Indo-European '  languages. 
This  name  indicates  that  they  are  found  in  both  India  and 
Europe.     The  peoples  using  Indo-European  languages  in  an- 
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tiquity  formed  a  widely  extended  group,  which  reached  from 
India  across  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  British  Isles  and  Scandi- 
navia.    Hindus   in   India,   Medes  and   Persians  j^^^^ 
on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  European 
the  inhabitants  of  eastern  and  western  Europe  *"«'*•«•■ 
spoke  related  tongues.    Their  likeness  is  illustrated  by  the 
conmion   words  for  relationship.    Terms  such  as   "  father,'' 
"  mother,"   "  brother,"   and    "  daughter  "    occur  with    slight 
changes  in  form  in  nearly  all  the  Indo-European  languages. 
Thus,  "  father  "  in  Sanskrit  (the  old  Hindu  language)  is  pilar ^ 
in  ancient  Persian,    pidar,  in  Greek,  paler ,  in  Latin,  paler,  and 
in  German,  Valer.    There  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  single 
speech   from   which   all    the   Indo-European   languages   have 
descended.     But  where  it  was  spoken,  whether  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe,  we  cannot  determine. 

8.   Writing  and  the  Alphabet 

The  first  steps  toward  writing  are  prehistoric.     We  start 
with  the  drawings  and  paintings  made  in  the  Palaeolithic  Age. 
Man,  however,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  simple  Picture 
representations  of  objects.     He  wanted  to  record  writing 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  so  his  pictures  tended  to  become 
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Various  Signs  of  Symbouc  Picture  Writing 

X.  "  war  **  (DakoU  Indian);  a.  "  morning  "  (Ojibwa  Indian) ;  3.  "  nothing  "  (Ojibwa  Indian); 

4  and  5,  "  tp  eat "  (Indian,  Mexican,  Egyptian,  etc.). 

symbols  of  ideas.  The  figure  of  an  arrow  might  be  used  to  in- 
dicate the  idea  of  an  "  enemy,"  and  two  arrows  directed  against 
each  other,  the  idea  of  a  **  fight."  Many  savage  and  barbarous 
peoples  still  have  this  symbolic  picture  writing.  The  American 
Indians  employed  it  in  most  elaborate  fashion.  On  rolls  of 
birch  bark  or  the  skins  of  animals  they  wrote  messages,  stories, 
and  songs  and  even  preserved  tribal  annals  extending  over  a 
century. 
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A  new  stage  in  the  development  of  writing  was  reached  when 
the  picture  represented  not  an  actual  object  or  an  idea,  but 
Sound  writ-  A  sound  of  the  human  voice.  This  difficult  but  all- 
ing;  the  rebut  important  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
means  of  the  rebus.  It  is  a  way  of  expressing  words  by  pic- 
tures of  objects  whose  names  resemble  those  words  or  the 
syllables  in  them.  What  makes  the  rebus  possible  is  the  fact 
that  every  language  contains  words  having  the  same  sound  but 
diflFerent  meanings.  The  old  Mexicans,  before  the  Spanish 
conquest,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  write  names  of  persons  and 
places,  rebus  fashion.  They  represented  the  proper  name, 
Itzcoatl,  by  the  picture  of  a  snake  (coatl),  with  a  number  of 

Song  (an  ear 
Sun  Moon  Mountain  Tall  and  a  bird)  Ligltt 
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Chinese  Picture  Writing  and  Later  Conventional  Characters 

It  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  recognise  the  original  pictures  out  of  which  Chinese  writjog 
developed.  Thus  the  sun.  originally  a  large  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center,  became  a  crossed 
oblong,  which  the  painter  found  easier  to  make  with  his  brush.  Chinese  is  the  only  Uving 
language  in  which  such  pictures  have  survived  and  still  denote  what  they  denoted  in  the 
beginning. 

knives  {Uz)  projecting  from  its  back.  The  Egyptian  words  for 
**  sun  **  and  "  goose  "  were  so  nearly  alike  that  the  royal  title, 
**  Son  of  the  Sun,"  could  be  suggested  by  grouping  the  pictures 
of  the  sun  and  a  goose.  Rebus  making  is  still  a  common  amuse- 
ment among  children,  but  to  early  man  it  was  a  serious  occu- 
pation. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  sound  writing  each  separate  picture 
or  symbol  stands  for  the  sound  of  an  entire  word ;  hence  there 

must  be  as  many  signs  as  there  are  words  in  the 

language.    This  is  the  case  with  Chinese  writing. 

A  dictionary  of  Chinese   contains  approximately  twenty-five 

thousand  words  in  good   usage,  every  one  represented  by  a 

separate  written  sign.    No   student  ever  learns  them  all,  of 
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course.  It  is  enough  for  ordinary  reading  and  writing  to  be 
familiar  with  four  or  five  thousand  signs.  The  Chinese  seem 
to  have  entered  upon  the  phonetic  stage  of  writing  in  the 
second  millennium  B.C.,  and  since  then  they  have  never  im- 
proved upon  it. 

A  more  developed  form  of  sound  writing  arises  when  signs 
are  employed  for  the  sounds  of  separate  syllables.  All  the 
words  of  a  language  may  then  be  written  with  com- 
paratively few  signs.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyr- 
ians possessed  in  their  cuneiform  ^  writing  signs  for  between 
four  and  five  hundred  syllables.  Recent  discoveries  in  Crete 
indicate  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  island  had  a  some- 
what similar  system.  The  Japanese  found  it  possible  to 
express  all  the  sounds  in  their  language  by  forty-seven  syllables, 
one  standing  for  ro,  another  for /a,  and  so  forth.  The  signs  for 
these  syllables  were  taken  from  Chinese  writing. 

The  final  stage  in  the  development  of  writing  is  reached 
when  the  separate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  analyzed 
so  far  that  each  can  be  represented  by  a  single 
letter.  The  Egyptians  early  made  an  alphabet. 
Unfortunately,  they  never  abandoned  their  older  methods  of 
writing  and  learned  to  rely  upon  alphabetic  signs  alone.  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs,-  in  consequence,  are  a  curious  jumble  of  object- 
pictures,  symbols  of  ideas,  and  signs  for  entire  words,  separate 
syllables,  and  letters.  The  writing  is  a  museum  of  all  the  steps 
in  the  progress  of  writing  from  the  picture  to  the  letter. 

As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  the  Phoenicians 
of  western  Asia  were  in  p>ossession  of  an  alphabet.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  letters,  each  representing  a  PhoBniciaa 
consonant.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  *iph*t«t 
borrowed  their  alphabetic  signs,  but  whether  from  the  Egyp- 
tians or  the  Cretans,  or  even  in  part  from  the  Babylonians, 
remains  uncertain.  The  Greeks,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions, imported  the  alphabet  from  Phoenicia  and  added  signs 

*  Latin  cuneus,  "wedge." 

«From  the  Greek  words  kieroSf  "holy,"  and  glypkein,  "to  carve."    The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  their  signs  as  sacred. 
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for  vowels.  The  Greek  form  of  the  PhtEnician  alphabet  sub- 
sequently spread  to  Italy,  where  the  Romans  received  it,  modi- 
fied some  of  the  letters,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe.     From  them  it  has  reached  us.' 

Two  methods  of  writing  developed  in  the  ancient  Orient, 
The  Egyptians  traced  their  hieroglyphic  characters  with  a  pen 
Vethoda  and  a  dark  pigment  upon  papyrus.     This  river 

of  wiiting  reed  grows  plentifully  in  the  Nile  marshes.  It 
was  cut  into  strips,  which  were  then  glued  together  at  the 
edges  to  form  a  roll  -  From  papyros,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
plant,  has  come  our  word 
paper."  Similarly,  the 
Greek  bibtion,  a  (papyrus) 
book,  reappears  in  our  word 
Bible,"  as  well  as  in  vari- 
ous words  for  "  library  "  in 
European  languages,  such 
as  the  French  bUdiolhique 
and  the  German  BiUioikek, 
The  Babylonians  impressed 
their  cuneiform  signs  with  a 
metal  instrument  on  tablets 
of  soft  clay.  The  tablets 
were  then  baked  hard  in 
an  oven.'  The  Babylonian 
method  of  writing  survived 
in  tbs  for  a  time  in  the  clay  tablets 
of  the  Cretans  and  various 
Oriental  peoples  and  in  the 
waxen  tablets  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  subsequently  disappeared.  The  Egyptian  method  of 
writing  still  survives  in  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper  of  modem  usage. 
Before  the  invention  of  writing,  and  particularly  of  sound 
writing,  men  were  unable  to  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of 
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the  past.  Such  information  as  they  possessed  had  to  be  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Oral  tradition  y  however,  soon  grows  untrustworthy  xiie  record 
and  often  absolutely  false,  like  a  piece  of  village  ®'  *^*  P*«* 
gossip  that  has  been  many  times  retold.  Writing  alone  enabled 
men  widely  separated  in  space  and  time  to  share  a  common 
knowledge  and  transmit  it  to  future  ages.    Men  now  had  a 
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Egyptian  and  Babylonian  Writing 


Below  the  pictured  hieroglyphs  in  the  first  line  is  the  same  text  in  a  simpler  writing  known 
as  hieratic.  The  two  systems,  however,  were  not  distinct;  they  were  as  identical  as  our  own 
printed  and  written  characters.  The  third  line  illustrates  old  Babylonian  cuneiform,  in  which 
the'characten,  like  the  hieroglyphs,  are  rude  and  broken-down  pictures  of  objects.  Derived 
from  them  is  the  later  coneifoim  shown  in  lines  four  and  five. 

record  of  the  past  which  was  exact,  comprehensive,  and  ever 
growing  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  They  now  had  a 
history. 

History,  based  on  written  records,  begins  in  different  coun- 
tries at  varying  dates.  Some  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  reach 
back  as  far  as  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  The  Beginnings 
annals  of  Babylonia  are  probably  less  ancient,  of  history 
Trustworthy  records  in  China  and  India  do  not  extend  beyond 
1000  B.C.,  while  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  still  later 
by  several  centuries.  It  was  only  after  the  opening  of  the 
Qiristian  era  that  most  European  peoples  began  to  emerge  into 
the  light  of  history. 
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The  whole  historic  age  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  periods.  Ancient  history  begins  with  Oriental  peoples, 
Sobdiyitions  who  were  the  first  to  develop  the  arts  of  dvi- 
ofbittory  UzatioA,  deals  next  with  the  Greeks,  and  ends 
with  the  Romans,  who  built  up  an  empire  embracing  most  of 
the  civilized  world.  Medieval  history'  is  concerned  with  the 
peoples  of  eastern  and  western  Europe.  It  includes  a  period 
of  about  a  thousand  years  from  the  break-up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Modem  history  covers  the  last  four  hundred  years 
and  now  embraces  almost  all  mankind.  It  is  no  longer  a  his- 
tory of  Asia  or  of  Europe,  but  of  th6  world. 

Studies 

1.  Why  has  histoo*  been  called  the  "biography  of  a  society"?  2.  What  do  you 
understand  by  these  terms:  tribe,  nation,  race,  state,  government?  3.  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  three  stages  of  savager>',  barbarism,  and  civilization,  and  give 
instances  of  existing  peoples  in  each  stage.  4.  Explain  the  abbreviations  B.C.  and 
A  J).  In  what  century  was  the  year  1921  B.C.?  the  year  1921  a.d?  5.  On  the  map, 
page  4,  trace  the  farthest  descent  of  ice  in  Europe  during  the  Ice  Age.  6.  AVhat 
is  meant  by  calling  man  the  "tool-making  animal"?  7.  What  stone  implements 
have  you  ever  seen?  Who  made  them?  Where  were  they?  8.  Explain  the 
terms  Eolithic,  Palaeolithic,  and  Neolithic.  9.  WTiy  should  the  discovery  of  (ire 
be  regarded  as  more  significant  than  the  discovery  of  steam?  10.  Why  has  the 
invention  of  the  bow-and-arrow  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  invention  of 
gimpowder?  11.  How  does  the  presence  of  few  tameable  animals  in  the  New  World 
help  to  account  for  its  tardier  development  as  compared  with  the  Old  World? 
12.  "The  history  of  metals  in  the  hand  of  man  is  equivalent  to  the  history  of  his 
higher  culture."  Comment  on  this  statement.  13.  Give  examples  of  peoples 
widely  di£Ferent  in  blood  who  nevertheless  speak  the  same  language.  14.  What  is 
meant  by  oral  tradition?  Why  does  it  grow  more  and  more  unreliable  in  the  course 
of  time?  15.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  areas  occupied  at  the  dawn  of  history 
by  Semitic  and  Indo-European  peoples.  16.  Enumerate  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  civilization  made  in  prehistoric  times. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  ANCIENT  ORIENT  ^ 

9.  The  Lands  of  the  Near  East 

The  ancient  Orient  included  Asia  and  that  part  of  Africa, 
called  Egypt,  which  was  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to 
Asia.  Our  study  of  Oriental  history  may,  however,  The  Far 
omit  consideration  of  the  Far  East.  Wide  seas,  ^••^ 
extensive  mountain  ranges,  and  trackless  deserts  separated 
India,  China,  Indo-China,  and  Japan  from  the  rest  of  Asia. 
India,  indeed,  did  not  remain  entirely  isolated  in  antiquity, 
for  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country  was  conquered  first 
by  the  Persians  and  then  by  the  Greeks.  Even  after  the  end 
of  foreign  rule,  India  continued  to  be  of  importance  through  its 
commerce  in  precious  stones,  ivory,  fine  woods,  and  cotton 
stuffs.  China  during  ancient  times  also  had  some  foreign  trade 
and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Silk  Land  (Serica),  from  the  silken 
goods  which  found  their  way  into  the  markets  of  western  Asia 
and  Europe.  But  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  of 
our  era  that  the  Far  East  emerged  from  age-long  seclusion  and 
began  to  take  a  really  active  part  in  world  affairs. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Near  East  are  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas  on  the  north,  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  south,  the  Indus  River  on  the  east,  and  the  The  Near 
Mediterranean  and  the  Nile  on  the  west.  This  part  ^••^ 
of  Asia  consists  substantially  of  three  vegetation  belts,  which 
are  continued  on  a  wider  scale  across  the  entire  continent. 
First  come  the  forests  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Iran  (Persia).    Next  succeed  the  steppe 

>  Webster,  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  chapter  i,  "Three  Oriental  Peoples  as 
Described  by  Herodotus'';  chapter  ii,  "The  Founders  of  the  Persian  Empire: 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius." 
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or  grass  lands,  including  a  large  part  of  the  plateaus  of  Asia 
Minor,  Iran,  and  Arabia.  Finally,  as  the  rainfall  diminishes, 
the  steppes  become  more  and  more  arid  and  pass  into  semi- 
deserts  and  deserts,  such  as  those  of  Syria  and  inner  Arabia. 
The  forest  belt  nourished  a  migratory,  hunting  folk.  The 
steppe  belt  formed  the  home  of  nomadic,  pastoral  tribes.  As 
for  the  desert  belt,  that  was  habitable  only  in  oases.  Nowhere 
could  men  settle  down  and  adopt  an  agricultural  life  except 
where  they  were  assured  of  a  constant  water  supply  and  endur- 
ing sunlight.  They  found  this  assurance  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

Two  famous  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  —  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Flowing  southward,  they  approach 
Th  Tieris  ^^^  Other  to  form  a  common  valley,  proceed  in 
and  the  parallel  channels  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course, 
Euphrmtes  ^^^  ^^^y  unite  shortly  before  reaching  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  antiquity  each  river  had  a  separate  mouth.  The 
soil  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  bring  down  every  year 
fills  up  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  a 
century.  Hence  their  delta  was  much  less  extensive  five  or 
six  thousand  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day. 

This  delta  forms  a  plain  anciently  about  one  hundred  and 

seventy  miles  long  and  rarely  more  than  forty  miles  wide.     In 

the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  the  "land  of  Shinar" 

{Genesis y  xi,  2).    We  know  it  better  as  Babylonia, 

after  Babylon,  which  became  its  leading  city  and  capital. 

The  plain  of  Babylonia  was  once  wonderfully  fertile.  The 
alluvial  soil,  when  properly  irrigated,  yielded  abundant  harvests 
Babylonia  a  ^^  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  The  fruit  of  the  date 
seat  of  early  palm  provided  a  nutritious  food.  Although  there 
ayilization      ^^  ^^  stone,  day  was  everywhere.     Molded  into 

brick  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  the  clay  became  adohe^ 
the  cheapest  building  material  imaginable.  Nature,  indeed, 
has  done  much  for  Babylonia.  We  can  understand,  therefore, 
why  from  prehistoric  times  people  have  been  attracted  to  this 
region,  and  why  it  is  here  that  we  find  a  seat  of  early 
civilization. 
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The  Nile  is  the  longest  of  the  great  African  rivers.  The 
White  Nile  rises  in  the  Nyanza  lakes,  flows  due  north,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  near  the  modern 
town  of  Khartum.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the 
river  is  broken  by  a  series  of  five  rocky  rapids,  misnamed 
cataracts,  which  can  be  shot  by  boats.  The  cataracts  cease 
near  the  island  of  Philae,  and  Upp)er  Eg\'pt  begins.  It  is  a  valley 
about  five  hundred  miles  long  and  about  thirty  miles  wide. 
The  strip  of  cultivable  soil  on  each  side  of  the  river  averages, 
however,  only  eight  miles  in  width.  Not  far  from  modern 
Cairo  the  hills  inclosing  the  valley  fall  away,  the  Nile  divides 
into  numerous  branches,  and  the  delta  of  Lower  Eg)  pt  begins. 
The  sluggish  stream  passes  through  a  region  of  mingled  swamp 
and  plain,  and  at  length  by  three  principal  mouths  empties  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

Egypt  owes  her  existence  to  the  Nile.  All  Lower  Egypt  is 
a  creation  of  the  river  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sediment 
at  its  mouths.  Upper  Egypt  has  been  dug  out  of 
the  desert  sand  and  underlying  rock  by  a  process 
of  erosion  centuries  long.  The  Nile  once  filled  all  the  space 
between  the  hills  that  line  its  sides.  Now  it  flows  through 
a  thick  layer  of  mud  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  yearly 
inundation. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  Babylonia,  ever}'  condition  made  it  easy  for 
people  to  live  and  thrive.  The  soil  of  Egypt,  perhaps  the  mcst 
fertile  in  the  world,  produced  after  irrigation  three  «  . 

crop>s  of  grain,  flax,  and  vegetables  a  year.  The  of  enriy 
wonderful  date  palm  was  a  native  tree.  The  clay  c*^'*^*^**®'^ 
of  the  valley  and  easily  worked  stone  from  the  near-by  mountains 
provided  building  materials.  The  hot,  dry  climate  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  get  along  with  little  shelter  and  clothing.  The 
Nile  provided  them  with  a  natural  highway  for  domestic  trade. 
Such  favoring  circumstances  allowed  the  Eg}7)tians  to  increase 
in  numbers  and  to  gather  in  populous  communities.  At  a  time 
when  their  neighbors,  even  the  Babylonians,  were  still  in  the 
darkness  of  the  prehistoric  age,  the  Egyptians  had  entered  the 
light  of  history. 
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10.   The  Peoples  of  the  Near  East 

The  Nile  Valley  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote 
period  by  Neolithic  men  in  the  barbarian  stage  of  culture.  They 
Prehistoric  made  beautiful  implements  of  poUshed  flint, 
era  in  Egypt  fashioned  pottery,  built  in  brick  and  stone,  sailed 
boats  on  the  Nile,  introduced  such  useful  animals  as  the  buffalo, 
ass,  and  goat,  and  tilled  the  soil.  In  time,  they  began  to  smelt 
copf)er  *  and  to  write  by  means  of  phonetic  signs.*  Both 
metallurgy  and  sound  writing  arose  in  Egypt  earlier  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Like  other  barbarous  peoples,  the 
Neolithic  Egyptians  must  have  lived  at  first  in  separate  tribes, 
under  the  rule  of  chiefs.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  tribal 
organization  gave  way  to  city-states,  that  is,  to  small,  in- 
dependent communities,  each  one  centering  about  a  town  or 
a  city.  The  city-states  by  4000  B.C.  had  coalesced  into  two 
kingdoms,  one  in  the  Delta,  the  other  in  Upper  Eg>'pt.  All  this 
progress  took  place  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  Egyptians  commenced  keeping  written  records  about 
3400  B.C.  The  date  coincides  pretty  closely  with  that  of  the 
Dawn  of  union  of  Upper  Eg>'pt  and  Lower  Egvpt  into  a  na- 
hiBtory  in  tional  State,  under  a  ruler  named  Menes.  He  was 
Egypt  ^j^^g   ^j^g  founder    of   that    long  line   of   kings,  or 

"Pharaohs**  (as  they  are  called  in  the  Bible),  who  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years  held  sway  over  Egypt.  The  Pharaohs 
ruled  at  first  from  Memphis,  near  the  head  of  the  Delta,  but 
later  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  became  the  Egyptian  capital. 

A  study  of  the  map  shows  that  Egypt  occupies  an  isolated 
situation,  being  protected  by  deserts  on  each  side,  by  the  Medi- 
^^  terranean  on  the  north,  and  by  the  cataracts  of  the 

Egyptian  Nile  (impeding  navigation)  on  the  south.  Thus 
^^  ™  sheltered  from  the  inroads  of  foreign  peoples,  the 
Egyptians  enjoyed  many  centuries  of  quiet  and  peaceful 
progress.  About  1800  B.C.,  however,  they  came  for  a  time  under 
the  sway  of  barbarous  Semitic  tribes,  called  Hyksos,  who 
entered  Egypt  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez.     After  the  expulsion 

*  See  page  15.  *  See  page  25. 
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of  the  intruders,  the  Egyptians  themselves  began  a  career  of 
conquest.  The  Pharaohs  raised  powerful  armies,  invaded 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  and  extended  their  rule  as  far 
as  the  middle  Euphrates.  Even  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
Crete  seem  to  have  become  dependenaes  of  Egypt  The 
conquered  territories  paid  a  heavy  tnbute  of  the  preaous 
metals  and  merchandise,  while  the  forced  labor  of  thousands  of 
war  captives  enabled  Rameses 
n  (about  1292-iazs  B.C.)  and 
other  Pharaohs  to  erect  great 
monuments  in  every  part  of 
their  realm.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, Egypt  declined  in  warlike 
energy;  her  Asiatic  possessions 
fell  away;  and  the  country 
itself  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
became  a  part  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  The  Egyptians  re- 
mEuned  under  foreign  masters 
from  this  time  until  our  own 
day. 

The   valley   of   the   Tigris- 
Euphrates,  unlike  that  of  the  :;^,rn^'!r<^rL."i^  ^™ 

Nile,    was    not   isO-   .|.^,  r,1™.        tluinM«iMmofroy«ll»™»»«n.    R»niaein 


on  extensive  motm-    ^^  daguiK  of  mummifiuLlaii.  tlM  fue  of  thii 

tain  aod  steppe  regions,  the  ^--Pi;^b.«n.~...-„.^.»- 
home  of  hunting  or  of  pastoral 

peoples.  Their  uuoads  and  migrations  into  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  two  rivers  formed  a  constant  feature  of  Babylonian 
history.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  "  land  of  Shinar," 
about  whom  we  know  anything,  were  the  Sumerians.  They 
entered  the  country  through  the  passes  of  the  eastern  or 
northern  mountains,  about  four  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
gradually  settled  down  to  an  agricultural  life,  and  formed 
a  number  of  independent  city-states,  each  with  its  king  and  its 
patron  god.     After  the  Sumerians  came  Semitic-speaking  peoples 
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from  northern  Arabia.  Under  a  leader  named  Sargon  (about 
2800  B.c)  the  Semites  subdued  the  Sumerians  and  began  to 
adopt  their  civilization.  Sargon  united  all  the]  Sumerian  city- 
states.  He  also  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  west  as  Syria 
and  ruled  over  *'the  countries  of  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun'* 
(the  Mediterranean).  Sargon  was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  the 
world  conquerors.  Many  centuries  later  another  great  Semitic 
ruler,  Hammurabi  (about  2100  b.c),  made  his  native  city 
of  Babylon,  at  first  an  obscure  and  unimportant  place,  the 
capital  of  what  may  hencefoith  be  called  the  Babylonian 
Kingdom. 

The  region  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arabian 
Desert  contained  in  antiquity  three  small  countries:  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  Their  situation  made 
them  the  great  highway  of  the  Near  East,  and 
through  them  ran  the  caravan  routes  connecting  the  Nile  with 
the  Euphrates.  The  inhabitants  spoke  Semitic  languages 
and  probably  came  from  northern  Arabia.  They  are  known 
as  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Hebrews.  None 
of  these  peoples  ever  played  a  leading  part  in  Oriental  history, 
but  each  made  important  contributions  to  Oriental  civilization. 
The  Aramaeans  were  keen  business  men,  who  bought  and  sold 
throughout  western  Asia.  The  language  of  the  Aramaeans  in 
this  way  became  widely  diffused  and  eventually  displaced 
Hebrew  as  the  ordinary  speech  in  Palestine.  Some  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  written  in  Aramaic.  The  chief  center  of 
the  Aramaeans  was  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world  and  still  a  thriving  place. 

The  Phoenicians  occupied  a  narrow  stretch  of  coast,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  and  seldom  more  than 
twelve  miles  in  width,  between  the  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  This  tiny  land  could  not  support 
a  large  population  by  farming,  so  the  Phoenicians  became  a 
nation  of  sailors.  They  found  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  a  soft, 
white  wood  for  shipbuilding,  and  in  the  Egyptian  vessels  which 
had  been  entering  their  harbors  for  centuries  a  model  for  their 
own  craft.    The  great  Phoenician  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  long 
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maintained  an  extensive  commerce  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean.' 

The  Hebrews  lived  south  of  the  Aramsans  and  the  Phoenicians. 
Hebrew  history  begins  with  the  immigration  of  j^ 
twelve  tribes  (called  Israelites)  into  Palestine.  Hebtmn 
Here  tbey  gave  up  the  life  of  wandering  shepherds  and  became 
farmers  and  townsmen.  Their  twelve  tribes  at  first  formed 
only  a  loose  and  weak  confederaty.  The  sole  authority  was 
that  held  by  valiant  chieftains  and  law-givers,  such  as  Samson, 
Gideon,  and  Samuel,  who  served  as 
judges  between  the  people  and  often 
led  them  against  their  foes. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  eleventh 
century  B.C.  the  Hebrew  tribes  united 
into  one  Idngdom,  under  a  TiieH»- 
ruler  named  Saul,  His  reign  ^"'^  Kinj- 
was  filled  with  constant 
struggles  against  the  warlike  Philistines, 
who  occupied  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Palestine.  David,  Saul's  successor, 
overthrew  the  Philistine  power.  For  a  capital  dty  David 
selected  the  andent  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  which  henceforth 
became  for  the  Hebrews  the  center  of  their  national  life.  The 
reign  of  David's  son,  Solomon  (about  9SS~9^S  b-c),  formed 
the  most  splendid  period  in  Hebrew  Iiistory.  Solomon's 
authority  reached  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  northward  to 
the  Lebanon  Mountfuns  and  the  Euphrates.  He  married  an 
Egyptian  princess,  a  daughter  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  He 
joined  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  trading  expeditions  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  The  same  monarch  supplied  him 
with  skilled  Phoenidan  workmen,  who  built  at  Jerusalem  a 
splendid  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

After  Solomon's  death  the  ten  northern  tribes  set  DiTUlan  of 
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at  Samaria.     The  two  southern  tribes,  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judea  and  remained  faithful 
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to  the  successors  of  Solomon.  These  small  states  led  a  troubled 
existence  for  several  centuries.  The  Assyrians  finally  conquered 
Israel,  and  the  Babylonians,  Judea.  Both  states  in  the  end 
were  added  to  the  Persian  Empire. 


North  of  Babylonia  and  on  each  side  of  the  Tigris  River  lay 
Assyria.  The  inhabitants  spoke  a  Semitic  languaf^  akin  to 
RUa  of  Babylonian.    Their  chief   city  was   at  first   Assur 

*"*'^  (whence  the  name  Assyria),  and  afterward  the  larger 

and  more  splencUd  Nineveh.    They  were  a  rough,  hardy  people, 
devoted  to  hunting  and  warlike  exercises.    Having  adopted 
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the  horse  and  military  chariot,  and  later  iron  weapons,  the 
Assyrians  began  a  series  of  sweeping  conquests.  Their  power 
culminated  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before 
Chnst.  The  lungs  who  then  reigned  at  Nineveh  created  a 
dominion  reaching  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Nile. 
One  (rf  the  greatest  of  these  Assyrian  monarchs  was  Sennacherib 
(7oshS8i  B.C.),  whose  name 
familiar  from  the  references  1 
him  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Force  built  up  the  Assyrian  state 
and  only  force  could  hold  it  to- 
gether. When,  there-  CoDapce  of 
fore,  It  declined  in  A««yri« 
strength,  the  subject  countries 
made  ready  to  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom.  The  storm  broke  in  606 
B.C.  In  that  year  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  the  king  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  moved  upon  Nineveh 
captured  the  city,  and  utterly  de 
stroyed  it. 

The  victors  now  divided  the 
spoils.  Media  secured  most  of  As- 
syria proper,  together  pMafloaof 
with  the  long  stretch  *»vri" 
<rf  mount^n  country  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Asia  Minor.  Babylonia  obtained  the  western  part  of  the 
Assyrian  dom^ns,  all  the  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
Nebuchadnezzar  (604-561  B.c.)|  Babylonia  again  became  a  great 
power  in  the  Oient,  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  brought 
the  kingdom  of  Judea  to  an  end.  captured  Jerusalem,  burned 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  carried  away  many  Hebrews  into  cap- 
tivity.    All  this  story  is  related  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Not  much  earlier  than  the  break-up  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  new 
and  vigorous  people  pressing  into  western  Asia.  They  were 
the  Persians,  near  kinsmen  of  the  Medes,  and  like  them  ol 
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Indo-European  speech.  The  able  ruler  whom  history  knows 
as  Cyrus  the  Great  (553-529  B.C.)  united  the  Persians  and  the 
PonutiDii  Medes  under  his  sway  and  then  conquered  the  king- 
ol  the  Per-  dom  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  He  also  subdued  Baby- 
•Un  Empiie  j^j^^  -j-jjg  Hebrew  exiles  there  were  now  allowed 
to  return  to  their  native  land.  His  son,  Cambyses,  annexed 
Egypt.  The  successor  of  Cambyses  Danus  the  Great  (521 
485  B.C.),  added  northwestern  India  to  the  Persian  dominions, 
together  with  some  temtory  in  Europe  Not  without  reason 
could  Darius  describe  himself  in  an  inscnption  as  the  great 
king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  countnes  king  of  all  men 


Am  Assvsun  Lion  Hunt 


The  Persian  Empire  extended  over  an  enormous  area.  Its 
eastern  and  western  frontiers  were  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
Extent  of  apart,  or  considerably  more  than  the  distance  be- 
thePei^aii  tween  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Its  northern 
'"'^  and  southern   boundaries  were  almost  as  remote. 

With  the  exception  of  Arabia,  which  the  Persians  never 
attempted  to  conquer,  the  Near  East  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Danube  and  the  Nile  yielded  allegiance  to  the  Great  King. 

It  was  the  work  of  Darius  to  estabUsh  a  stable  government, 
which  should  preserve  what  the  sword  had  won.  The  problem 
was  difficult,  for  the  Persians  had  conquered  many  peoples 
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unlike  in  race,  language,  customs,  and  religion.  Darius  did 
not  try  to  weld  them  into  unity.  As  long  as  his  subjects 
paid  tribute  and  furnished  soldiers,  they  were  al-  Oismniu- 


ence.     The  entire  empire,  excluding  Persia  proper,  Empire 

was  divided  into  about  twenty  prov-    ^_ _^_  _       ,. 

iiices,  each  with  governors  to  collect 
taxes  and  command  the  provincial 
armies.  Darius  also  provided  special 
agents  whose  business  it  was  to  travel 
thioughout  the  empire  and  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  royal  officials. 
As  a  further  means  of  holding  his 
dominions  together,  Darius  laid  out 
military  roads  for  the  dispatch  of 
troops  and  supphes.  The  Royal 
Road'  from  Susa,  the  Persian  capital, 
to  SartUs  in  Lydia  was  about  sixteen 
hundred  miles  long ;  but  government 
couriers,  using  relays  of  fresh  horses, 
could  cover  the  distance  within  a 
week.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  present  railroad  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Bagdad  in  large  part  paralleb 
this  andent  Ughway. 

Oriental  history  has  now  been  traced 
from  its  beginnings  to  about  500  b.c. 
We   have   seen  how   the  Pautieal 
earliest  civilized  societies  <l«»«l»P-         oiao 
appeared  in  the  valleys  of  andent  ^"^ 

the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-  Oil""'  ^.1 

Euphrates;     how    empire    building  ^^ 
started ;    and  how  at  length  nearly  nobiei,  me  curring  the  r>v>i  Iu, 
all  the  Near  East  came  together  in   i«  oii.«  1..  ™)~i  p««i. 
the  widespread   Persian   Empire.     This   work  of    unification 
was  accomplished  only   at   a  fearful  cost.     The  records  of 
'  Sec  the  map  between  pagci  34-J5. 
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Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  not  to  speak  of  minor 
countries,  are  a  terrible  story  of  towns  and  cities  given  to 
the  flames,  of  the  devastation  of  fertile  regions,  oi  the 
slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  enslavement 
of  entire  populations.  Mankind  by  this  time  had  passed 
from  the  petty  robbery,  murder,  and  border  feuds  character- 
istic of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  organized  warfare,  in  which 
state  was  ranged  against  state  and  nation  against  nation. 
Peace,  indeed,  formed  the  rare  exception  in  the  ancient  Orient. 
Consequently,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  international 
law  regulating  the  relations  of  one  community  to  another  and 
no  conception  of  international  cooperation  for  human  welfare. 
Each  community  looked  out  for  itself;  each  one,  if  it  could, 
subdued  its  neighbors  and  imposed  its  rule  upon  them.  Never- 
theless, Oriental  peoples  made  much  progress  in  social  and 
economic  conditions,  in  law  and  morality,  in  religion,  literature, 
art,  science,  and  other  fields  of  activity  during  the  first  thirty 
centuries  of  recorded  history. 

11.   Social  Conditions 

Nothing  like  democracy  existed  in  the  ancient  Orient.  The 
common  people  never  shared  in  the  government  as  voters  and 
lawmakers ;  they  knew  only  monarchical  rule.  The 
king,  especially  in  Egypt,  was  considered  to  be 
the  earthly  representative  of  the  gods.  Even  in  a  Pharaoh's 
lifetime  temples  were  erected  to  him  and  offerings  were  made 
to  his  sacred  majesty.  The  belief  in  the  king's  divinity  led 
naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  he  deserved  the  unquestioning 
obedience  of  his  subjects.  The  king  was  therefore  an  autocrat, 
exercising  absolute,  irresponsible  authority.  He  had  many 
duties.  He  was  judge,  commander,  and  high  priest,  all  in  one. 
In  time  of  war,  he  led  his  troops  and  faced  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
field. During  intervals  of  peace,  he  was  occupied  with  a  con- 
stant round  of  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  processions,  which  could 
not  be  omitted  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  gods.  To 
his  courtiers  he  gave  frequent  audience,  hearing  complaints, 
settling   disputes,    and   issuing   conmiands.    A   conscientious 
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monarch,  such  as  Hammurabi,  who  describes  himself  as  "a 
real  father  to  his  people,"  must  have  been  a  verj-  busy  man. 

Oriental  monarcha  always  maintained  luxurious  courts.  The 
splendor  of  Rameses  II,  of  Solomon,  of  Sennacherib,  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, dazzled  their  contemporaries.  Royal  xh,  royal 
magnificence  reached  its  height  with  the  Great  King  <»"r* 
<rf  Persia,  He  lived  far  removed  from  the  common  eye  in  the 
recesses  of  a  lordly  palace.  When  he  gave  audience  to  his 
Dobles,  he  sat  on  a  gold  and  ivory  throne.  When  he  traveled, 
even  on  military  expeditions,  he  carried  with  him  costlv  fur- 
niture, gold  and  silver  dishes,  and  gorgeous  robes.     About  him 


Wdl  paintiDi,  from  >  lor 
ing  iribule.    Tliey  an  intiodund  bf  whiu-tobcd  Egyplaa  omcials.    The  ; 
distiiicuidKd  by  thdr  guy  clolties  and  bl>ck,  tlurp-poiDtid  bcuds. 

were  hundreds  of  servants,  bodyguards,  and  officials.  All  who 
approached  his  person  prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust. 
"Whatsoever  he  coramandeth  them,  they  do.  If  he  bid  them 
make  war,  the  one  against  the  other,  they  do  it ;  if  he  send  them 
out  against  his  enemies  they  go,  and  break  down  mountains, 
walls,  and  towers.  They  slay  and  are  slain,  and  transgress 
not  the  king's  commandment."  ' 
The  aristocratic  or  noble  class  included  large  landowners, 

rich  merchants  and   bankers,  and   espedally  high  _  , 

_  .  ,        „,  '  r  Hobles 

government  omaals.    These  persons  were  often  very 
powerful.     If  the  king  failed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them, 
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they  might  at  any  time  rise  in  revolt  and  perhaps  dethrone  him. 
Oriental  history  relates  many  insurrections  against  the  reigning 
monarch. 

The  priestly  cla.ss  also  exerted  much  influence.  Priests 
conducted  the  temple  worship  and  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  men  and  the  gods.  They  were  likewise 
scholars,  who  collected  the  old  traditions  and 
legends  and  set  them  down  in  writing;  scientists,  who  in- 
vestigated Nature's  secrets;  and  teachers  in  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  temples.     The  priesthoods  accumulated  much 
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property,  particularly  in  Eg>-pt,  where  about  a  third  of  all  the 
tillable  land  came  under  their  control. 

The  middle  class  included  chletly  shopkeepers  and  pro- 
fessional men  such  as  physicians,  notaries,  and  scribes.  Though 
Hlddli  regarded  as  inferiors,  still  there  was  a  chance  for 

*•■"  them  to  rise  in  the  world.    If  they  became  rich,  they 

might  hope  to  enter  the  priesthood  or  even  the  exalted  ranks 
of  the  nobility. 

No  such  hope  encouraged  the  day  laborer.  His  lot  was 
poverty  and  unending  toil.  The  artisan  received  a  wage 
AitlMUMud  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  him  and  his  family  from 
?•••"•■  starvation,  while  the  peasant,  after  paying  ex- 
cessive rents  and  taxes  on  his  farm,  had  left  only  a  bare 
sub^stence. 
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The  slaves  occupied  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid.  Every 
Oriental  people  possessed  them.  At  first,  they  were  prisoners 
of  war,  who,  instead  of  being  slaughtered,  were 
forced  .to  labor  for  their  masters.  Oriental  rulers 
undertook  military  expeditions  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gathering  slaves  —  "like  the  sand,"  says  an  ancient  writer. 
Persons  unable  to  pay  their  debts  often  lost  their  freedom. 


Transport  of  an  Assyrian  Colossus 

BHtish  MiL3«um,  Londoii 
A  ^b  from  A  gallery  of  Sennachtrib's  palAce  at  Ninweh.    The  iinmea«  block  (an  im&£c 
of  1  humu-lusded  bull  or  Iwn)  is  being  dngged  by  skvn.  who  mnk  under  the  tuh. 

Criminals,  also,  were  sometimes  compelled  to  enter  into  ser- 
vitude. The  treatment  of  slaves  depended  on  the  character  of 
their  master.  A  cruel  and  overbearing  master  might  make 
life  a  burden  for  them.  Slaves  had  plenty  to  do.  They  re- 
paired dikes,  dug  irrigation  ditches,  erected  temples  and  palaces, 
labored  in  the  mines,  served  as  oarsmen  in  ships,  and  engaged 
in  many  household  activities.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where 
the  servile  class  was  more  numerous  than  in  Egypt,  the  whole 
structure  of  sodetv  rested  on  the  backs  of  slaves. 
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13.  Economic  Conditions 

Such  fruitful,  well-watered  valleys  as  those  of  the  NUe  and 
the  Euphrates  encouraged  agricultural  life.  Wheat,  barley, 
^  and  millet  were  first  domesticated  either  in  Egypt 
ti  Babylonia.  There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  for 
believing  that  these  most  important  cereals,  together  with 
domesticated  cattle,  were  introduced  into  Nedithic  Europe 
from  the  Near  East,'  All  the  methods  of  farming  are  pictured 
for  us  on  Egyptian  monuments.  We  mark  the  peasant  as  he 
breaks  up  the  earth  with  a  hoe  or  plows  a  shallow  furrow  with 
a  sharp-pointed  stick.    We  see  the  sheep  being  driven  across 


sown  fields  to  trample  the  i^eed  into  the  moist  soil.  We  watch 
the  patient  laborers  as  with  sickles  they  gather  in  the  harvest 
and  then  with  heavy  flails  separate  the  chaff  from  the  gr^n. 
Although  their  methods  were  clumsy,  andent  farmers  raised 
immense  crops.  The  soil  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  not  only 
supported  a  dense  population,  but  also  supplied  food  for  neigh- 
boring countries.  These  two  regions  were  the  granaries  of  the 
Near  East. 

Blacksmiths,    carpenters,    stonecutters,    weavers,    potters, 

glass-blowers,  and  workers  in  ivory,  silver,  and  gold  were  found 

in   every  Oriental   city.    The   creations   of   these 

andent  craftsmen  often  exhibit  remarkable  skill. 

Egyptian  linens  were  so  wonderfully  fine  and  transparent  as 

'  See  pose  14- 
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to  merit  the  name  of  "woven  air."  Egyptian  glass,  with  its 
lines  of  different  hues,  was  much  prized.  Babylonian  tapestries, 
carpets,  and  rugs  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  beauty  of 
design  and  coloring.  Some  of  the  industrial  arts  thus  practiced 
thousands  of  years  ago  have  been  revived  only  in  modern  times. 

The  development  of  arts  and  crafts  made  it  necessary  for 
merchants  to  collect  manufactured  products  where  they  could 
be  readily  bought  and  sold.  The  cities  of  Baby- 
Ionia,  in  particular,  became  thriving  markets. 
Partnerships  between  tradesmen  were  not  uncommon.  We 
even  learn  of  commercial  companies  not  so  very  unlike  our 
present  corporations.  Business  life  in  Babylonia  wore,  indeed, 
quite  a  modern  look. 

Metallic  money  first  circulated  in  the  form  of  rings  and 
bars.  The  Egyptians  had  small  pieces  of  gold  —  "cow  gold" 
—  each  of  which  was  simply  the  value  of  a  full- 
grown  cow.  It  was  necessary  to  weigh  the  metal 
whenever  a  purchase  took  place.  A  common  picture  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  is  that  of  the  weigher  with  his  balance 
and  scales.  Then  the  practice  arose  of  stamping  each  piece 
of  money  with  its  true  value  and  weight.  The  next  step  was 
coinage  proper,  where  the  government  guarantees,  not  only 
the  weight,  but  also  the  genuineness  of  the  metal.  The  honor 
of  inventing  coinage  belongs  to  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  country  was  well  supplied  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  kings  of  Lydia  began  to  coin  money  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  The  Greek  neighbors  of  Lydia  quickly  adopted 
the  art  of  coinage  and  so  introduced  it  into  Europe.* 

The  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  led  naturally  to 
a  system  of  banking.  One  great  banking  house,  established 
at  Babylon  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  carried  on 
operations  for  several  centuries.  Hundreds  of  legal 
documents  belonging  to  this  firm  have  been  discovered  in  the 
huge  earthenware  jars  which  served  as  safes.  The  temples 
in  Babylonia  also  received  money  on  deposit  and  loaned  it 

*  For  illustrations  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins,  see  the  plate  facing  page 
1 48. 
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out  again,  as  do  our  modern  banks.  Babylonian  business 
usages  and  credit  devices  spread  through  Asia  Minor  to  Greece 
and  thence  into  other  European  countries. 

13.   Commerce  and  Commercial  Routes 

Commerce,  which  has  always  been  a  means  of  enabling 
different  peoples  to  know  and  influence  one  another,  was  in 
Besinxiiiics  ^^^^Y  times  exposed  to  many  dangers.  Wild  tribes 
of  com-  and  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  roads  and  obliged 
morce  ^^  traveler  to  be  ever  on  guard  against  their  at- 

tacks. Travel  by  water  had  also  its  drawbacks.  Boats  were 
small  and  easily  swamped  in  rough  weather.  With  a  single  sail 
and  few  oarsmen,  progress  was  very  slow.  Without  compass 
or  chart,  the  navigator  seldom  ventured  into  the  open  sea. 
He  hugged  the  coast  as  closely  as  possible,  keeping  always  a 
sharp  eye  for  pirates  who  might  seize  his  vessel  and  take  him 
into  slavery.  In  spite  of  all  these  risks,  the  profits  of  foreign 
trade  were  so  great  that  much  intercourse  existed  between 
Oriental  lands. 

The  Egyptians,  pioneers  in  so  many  fields  of  human  activity, 
are  believed  to  have  made  the  first  seagoing  ships.  As 
Egyptian  early  as  the  thirtieth  century  B.C.,  they  began  to 
commerce  venture  out  into  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  to 
carry  on  a  thriving  trade  with  both  Cyprus  and  Crete,  which 
lay  almost  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  ships  of  the 
Pharaohs  also  sailed  up  and  down  the  entire  length  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

The  cities  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  were  admirably 
situated  for  commerce,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  shortest 
Asiatic  way  by  water  from  India  skirted  the  southern  coast 

commerce  Qf  j^an  and,  passing  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  gained  the 
valley  of  the  two  rivers.  Even  more  important  were  the  over- 
land roads  for  caravan  trade  from  India  and  China.  They 
converged  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  then  radiated  west- 
ward to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
All  these  routes  have  been  arteries  of  commerce  from  pre- 
historic times.    Many  of  them  are  in  use  even  to-day. 
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A  Semitic  people,  the  Phoenicians,^  were  the  common  carriers 
of  the  Mediterranean  after  about  1000  B.C.  Phoenician  water 
routes  soon  extended  to  Cyprus,  only  a  short  dis-  Phoraidan 
tance  away,  then  to  Crete,  then  to  the  islands  of  the  ^•^^^  touUb 
iEgean,  and,  at  least  occasionally,  to  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  When  the  Phoenicians  were  finally  driven  from  these 
regions  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Greek  states,  they  sailed 
farther  westward  and  estaWished  trading  posts  in  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, North  Africa,  and  Spain.  At  length  they  passed  through 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  visited 
the  shores  of  western  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  Phoenicians  obtained  a  great  variety  of  products  as 
a  result  of  their  commercial  voyages.  The  mines  of  Spain 
yielded  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  silver.  Tin,  which  was  pjuBnidan 
especially  valuable  because  of  its  use  in  making  imports  and 
bronze,  seems  also  to  have  been  brought  from  south-  •^P®'** 
western  Britain  (Cornwall),  where  mines  of  this  metal  are  still 
productive.  From  Africa  came  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
gold;  from  Arabia,  which  the  Phoenicians  also  visited,  came 
incense,  perfumes,  and  costly  spices.  These  commodities 
found  a  ready  sale  throughout  the  Near  East.  Still  other 
products  were  imported  directly  into  Phoenicia  to  provide  raw 
materials  for  her  flourishing  manufactures.  The  fine  carpets 
and  glassware,  the  artistic  works  in  silver  and  bronze,  and  the 
beautiful  purple  cloths  produced  in  Phoenician  factories  were 
exported  to  every  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  boldest  sailors  of  antiquity.    Some 
of  their  long  voyages  are  still  on  record.     We  learn  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  they  made  cruises  on  the  Red  ph^jgnij^^ 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  and  brought  the  gold  of  Ophir,  voyages  of 
**four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,"  to  Solomon.^  «^i<»»tion 
There  is  even  a  story  of  certain  Phoenicians  who,  by  direction 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  three  years'  absence 
returned  to  Egypt  through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.    A  much  more 
probable  narrative  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian 

>  See  page  34.  *  See  i  Kings,  ix,  26-28. 
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admiral.  We  still  possess  a  Greek  translation  of  his  interesting 
log  book.  It  describes  an  expedition  made  about  50°  B.C. 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  explorers  seem  to  have 
sailed  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.'  Nearly  tAro  thousand 
years  elapsed  before  Portuguese  navigators  undertook  a  similar 
voyage  to  the  Dark  Continent. 


A  pHtENiciAN  Was  Galley 

the  A»yriaD  king. 
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Wherever  the  Phtcnicians  went,  they  established  settlements. 
Most  of  these  were  merely  trading  posts  which  contained  ware- 
Pbonidaii  houses  for  the  storage  of  goods.  Here  the  shy 
■etUementa  natives  came  to  barter  their  raw  materials  for  the 
finished  products— cloths,  tools,  weapons,  wine,  and  oil  — 
which  the  strangers  from  the  east  had  brought  with  them. 
Phcenician  settlements  sometimes  grew  into  large  and  flourishing 
cities.  Gades  in  southern  Spun,  which  was  the  most  distant 
of  their  colonies,  survives  to  this  day  as  Cadiz,  one  of  the  \'ery 
oldest  cities  in  Europe.  Carthage,  founded  in  North  Africa  by 
colonists  from  Tyre,  became  the  commercial  mistress  of  the 
western  Mediterranean.  Carthaginian  history,  as  we  shall  learn, 
has  many  points  of  contact  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
'  Sec  the  map,  page  io8. 
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14.   Law  and  Morality 

Human  activities  in  the  Near  East  seem  to  have  gone  on  in 
orderly  fashion  much  of  tjie  time.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  hfe 
was  fairly  safe,  property  was  reasonably  secure,  and  estpIwo 
people  were  protected  in  their  occupations  Egypt,  '" 
we  know,  had  courts  of  justice,  law  books  (unfortunately  lost), 
and  definite  rules  relating  to  contracts,  loans,  leases,  mortgages, 
partnerships,  marriage,  and  the  family.    The  position  of  woman 


wife  (at  the  Ml)  aitaiBg  ihc  hall  in  tlu  ipiHl  world,  where  jits  the  god  of  the  demd  with 
fortr-two  juron  (leen  above)  is  hn  aHistaota.  Tlie  hesit  of  tlie  mvi,  symlioliifd  by  a  jar, 
is  bong  weighed  in  baliiuei  by  a  jukal-headcd  nod  against  a  Feather,  liic  symbol  of  truth. 
Aa  ibis-headed  god  records  with  his  pea  the  verdict  oi  the  baUnces.  Tlie  monBter  in  the 
righl-band  coraer  is  nady  to  devour  thesool.iF  the  heart  proves  to  be  tighter  thao  the  feather. 
This  picture  u  by  far  the  oldest  known  representation  oi  a  judgment  scene. 

was  remarkably  high:  she  had  full  rights  of  ownership  and 
inheritance  and  she  could  engage  in  business  on  her  own  account. 
Though  polygamy  existed,  chiefly  among  the  upper  classes,  the 
wife  was  her  husband's  companion  and  not  merely  his  domestic 
servant.  The  reverence  due  from  children  to  father  and  mother 
was  constantly  insisted  upon,  and  fihal  piety  for  the  Egyptians 
ranked  among  the  highest  virtues. 

The  most  enlightening  notice  of  Egyptian  moral- standards 
Ls  found  in  a  very  ancient  work  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
One  of  the  chapters  describes  the  judgment  of  the  soul  in  the 
other  world,    K  the  soul  was  to  enjoy  a  blissful  immortality, 
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it  must  be  able  to  redte  truthfully  before  its  judges  a  so-called 

Negative  Confession.     These  are  some  of  the  declarations:  "I 

The  Hau-     did  not  steal" ;  "I  did  not  murder";  "I  did  not  lie"; 

On  ConfM^   "I  did  not  kill  any  sacred  animals";  "I  did  not 

™  damage  any  cultivated  land";   "I  did  not  do  any 

witchcraft";   "I  did  not  blaspheme  a  god";   "I  did  not  make 

false  accusations";   "I  did  not  revile  my  father";   "I  did  not 

cause  a  slave  to  be  ill-treated  by  his  master";  "I  did  not  make 

any  one  weep  "     After  pleading  innocence  of  all  the  forty-two 

sins  condemned  by  Egyptian  ethics,  the  soul  added,  "Grant 

that   he   may  come 

r>\'i'ii^'-«r4^^      js^raSd  ""'■''  y°"  ■  ■  ■  he  that 
Fl_SW,tS4^:,  _J&!mi  h.,/gi„„  bread  lo 

the  hungry  and  drink 

W-  tffH     CNSfP' '  ~  v4l!  lin/svt  *"**  ^^  thirsty,  and 

^^i^^&®^siM  ^*^^  ^^"^  •^"^''^ 

"^"^^^""^^  t*ie  naked  with  gar- 


TSil 


Babylonia:*  Seal  l        i  f    ,u 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  the   clauses   of    the 

Stvl  of  Sargon  I,  who  reigned  uxFUt  jBoo  B.C.  .        ^       -.       ^ 

Negative  Confession 
correspond  with  some  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  while  the 
affirmative  statement  at  the  end  makes  a  close  approach  to 
Christian  morality. 

The  Babylonians  were  a  very  tegal-minded  people.  When 
a  man  sold  his  wheat,  bought  a  slave,  married  a  wife,  or  made 
BabTlonUn  a  will,  the  transaction  was  duly  noted  on  a  contract 
'•'"  tablet,  which  was  then  filed  away  in  the  public 

archives.  Instead  of  inscribing  his  name,  a  Babylonian 
stamped  his  seal  on  the  soft  clay  of  the  tablet.'  Every  one 
who  owned  property  had  to  have  a  seal.  A  contract  tablet 
was  protected  from  defacement  by  being  placed  in  a  hollow 
clay  case,  or  envelope. 

A  recent  discovery  has  provided  us  with  almost  the  complete 
text  of  th&  laws  which  Hammurabi,  the  Babylonian  king,  or- 
Codc  of  dered  engraved  on  stone  monuments  and  set  Up 

^•™""""  in  the  chief  cities  of  hia  realm.  Hammurabi's 
code  shows,  in  general,  a  keen  sense   of  justice.     A  man 
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who  trks  to  bribe  a  witness  or  a  judge  is  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. A  farmer  who  is  careless  with  his  dikes  and  allows  the 
water  to  run  through  and  flood  his  neighbor's  land  must  restore 
the  value  of  the  grain  he  has  damaged.  The  owner  of  a  vicious 
ox  which  has  gored  a  man  must 
pay  a  heavy  fine,  provided  he 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  ani- 
mal and  had  not  blunted  its 
horns.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
code  contains  some  rude  fea- 
tures, especially  its  reliance  upon 
retaliation  —  "eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth"  —  as  the  punishment 
of  injuries.  For  instance,  a  son 
who  struck  his  father  was  to 
have  his  hands  cut  off.  The 
nature  of  the  punishment  de- 
ptended,  moreover,  on  the  rank 
of  the  aggrieved  party.  A  per- 
son who  had  caused  the  loss  of 
a  "gentleman's"  eye  was  to 
ha\-e  his  own  plucked  out ;  but 
if  the  injury  was  done  to  a  poor 
man,  the  culprit  had  only  to 
pay  a  fine.  Hammurabi's  code 
thus  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
Babylonian  society  twenty-one 
centuries  before  Christ. 

The  laws  which  we  find  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ascribed  by  the  Hebrews 
to  Moses.  The  Bible  states  that  he  had  received  them  from 
Jehovah  on  Mount  Sinai.  These  laws  covered  a  The  tio^me 
wide  range  of  subjects.  They  fixed  all  religious  **^* 
ceremonies,  required  the  observance  every  seventh  day  of  the 
Sabbath,  gave  numerous  and  complicated  rules  for  sacrifices, 
and  even  indicated  what  foods  must  be  avoided  as  "imclean." 
No  other  ancient  people  possessed  so  elaborate  a  legal  system. 


ibouldcn  LDdicfttc  his  trAtt  dune 
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The  Jews,  throughout  the  world,  still  follow  its  precepts.  And 
modem  Christendom  still  recites  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
noblest  summary  of  the  rules  of  right  living  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Oriental  antiquity. 

15.   Religion 
Oriental  ideas  of  religion,  even  more  than  of  law  and  morality, 
were  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  beliefs  which  arose  in  prehistoric 
Batore  times.     Everywhere  nature  worship  prevailed.     The 

"<T"Up  vault  of  heaven,  earth  and  ocean,  and  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  all  regarded  as  themselves  divine  or  as  the  abode 
of  divinities.  The  sun  formed  an  object  of  ptarticutar  adoration. 
We  find  a  sun  god, 
under  different  names, 
throughout  the  Orient. 
The  Egyptians,  very 
conservative  in  religious 
Animal  matters,  al- 

""f^P  ways  re- 
tained the  animal  wor- 
ship of  their  barbarous 
ancestors.  Some  gods 
were  represented  on 
monuments  in  partly 
animal  form,  one  hav- 
ing a  baboon's  head,  another  the  head  of  a  lioness,  another 
that  of  a  cat.  Such  animals  as  the  jackal,  bull,  ram,  hawk, 
and  crocodile  also  received  the  utmost  reverence,  less  for  them- 
selves, however,  than  as  symbols  of  different  gods. 

In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  evil 

spirits  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  rehgion.     People 

supfx>sed  themselves  to  be  constantly  surrounded 

by  a  host  of  demons,  who  caused  insanity,  sickness, 

acddents,  and  death  —  all  human  ills. 

To  cope  with  these  spiritual  enemies  the  Baby- 
lonian used  magic.    He  put  up  an  image  of  a  pro- 
tecting god  at  the  entrance  of  his  home  and  wore  charms  upon 


Tbc  beetle,  u  ■  symbol  o[  t 
hcibu  <if  immoruliiy,  enjoyed 
E^ypt.  A  Kormb)  or  image  of 
ai  a  elunn  uiA  wu  pUced  ir 
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h[s  person.     If  he  fell  ill,  he  summoned  a  magician  to  recite  an 
incantation  which  would  drive  out  the  demon  inside  him. 

The  Babylonians  had  many  ways  of  predicting  the  future. 
Soothsayei's  divined  from  dreams  and  from  the  casting  of  lots. 
Omens  of  prosperity  or  misfortune  were  also  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  the  entrails  of  animals  slain 
in  t;acrifice.  For  this  purpose  a  sheep's  liver  was  coomionly 
used.  Divination  by  the  liver  was  studied  for  centuries  in  the 
temple  schools  of  Babylonia.  The  practice  afterwards  spread 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

.^trology  received  much  attention  in  Babylonia.  The  five 
planets  then  recognized,  as  well  as  comets  and  eclipses,  were 
thought  to  exercise  an  infiuence  for  good  or  evil  on 
the  life  of  man.  Babylonian  astrology  passed  to 
western  lands  and  became  popular  in  much  of  Europe.  When 
we  name  the  days  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  we  are 
unconscious  astrologers,  for  in  old 
belief  the  first  day  belonged  to  the 
planet  Saturn,  the  second  to  the  sun, 
and  the  third  to  the  moon.*  People 
who  try  to  read  their  fate  in  the 
stars  are  really  practicing  an  art  of 
Babylonian  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  nature 
deities,  sacred  animals,  and  e\il 
spirits,  it  was  indeed  re-  H«notb»- 
markabic  that  the  belief  i^  in  Egypt 
in  one  god  should  ever  have  arisen. 
Nevertheless,  some  Egyptian  thinkers 
reached  the  idea  of  a  single  supreme  ' 
divinity.  One  of  the  Pharaohs, 
.\menhotep  IV  (about  1375-1358  b.c.),  who  saw  in  the  sun  the 
source  of  all  life  on  the  earth,  ordered  bis  subjects  to  worship 
that  luminary  alone.     The  names  of  other  gods  were  erased 

'  Tbe  names  of  the  other  weekdays  come  from  the  names  of  old  Teutonic  deities. 
Tuesday  is  tbe  day  of  Tiu  (the  Teutonic  Mars).  Wednesday  of  Woden  (Mercury), 
Tliunday  of  Tbor  (Jupiter),  and  Friday  of  the  goddeu  Frigg  (Venus). 


Akenhotep  IV 
A  portrait  hrad  carved  in  L 
itooe  and    undoubtedly  a  itri 
ikencu  of  the  Egyptian  Ung. 
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from  the  monuments,  their  images  destroyed,  their  temples 
closed,  their  priests  expelled.  No  such  lofty  faith  had  ever 
appeared  before,  but  it  was  too  abstract  and  impersonal  to  win 
popular  favor.  After  the  king's  death,  the  old  deities  were 
restored  to  honor. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  accepted  the  religious  teachings  of 
Zoroaster,  a  great  prophet  whose  date  is  variously  placed  between 

Monothe-  ^^^^^  ^^^  7^^  ^'^'  According  to  Zoroaster,  Ahura- 
ism  in  mazda,  the  heaven-deity,  is  the  maker  and  upholder 

Pertia  ^^  ^^^  universe.    He  is  a  god  of  light  and  order,  of  truth 

and  purity.  Against  him  stands  Ahriman,  the  personification 
of  darkness  and  evil.  These  rival  powers  are  engaged  in  a 
ceaseless  struggle.  Man,  by  doing  right  and  avoiding  wrong, 
by  loving  truth  and  hating  falsehood,  can  help  make  Good 
triumph  over  Evil.  In  the  end  Ahuramazda  will  overcome 
Ahriman  and  will  reign  supreme  over  a  righteous  world. 
Zoroastrianism  was  the  only  monotheistic  religion  develojjed 
by  an  Indo-European  people.  It  still  survives  in  some  parts 
of  Persia,  though  that  country  is  now  chiefly  Mohammedan, 
and  also  among  the  Parsees  (Persians)  of  Bombay,  India. 

The  Hebrews,  a  Semitic  people,  also  developed  a  monotheistic 
religion.  The  Old  Testament  shows  how  it  came  about. 
Hebrew  Jehovah  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
monotheism  simply  their  own  national  deity ;  they  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  deities  of  other  nations,  though  they  re- 
fused to  worship  them.  The  prophets,  from  the  eighth  century 
onwards,  began  to  transform  this  narrow,  limited  conception. 
For  them,  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  the  Father 
of  all  mankind.  After  the  Hebrews  returned  to  Palestine  from 
captivity  in  Babylon,^  the  sublime  faith  of  the  prophets  gradually 
spread  through  the  entire  nation,  culminating  in  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  that  God  is  a  Spirit  and  that  they  who  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  God  is  thus  directly  an  outgrowth  of  Hebrew  monotheism. 

The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  all  other  ancient  peoples,  believed 
that  man  has  a  soul  which  survives  the  death  of  the  body. 

^See  page  38. 
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They  thought  it  essential,  however,  to  preserve  the  body  from 
destruction,  so  that  it  might  remain  to  the  end  of  time  a  home 
for  the  soul.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  embalming,  xhe  future 
The  embalmed  body  (mummy)  was  then  placed  ^« 
in  the  grave,  which  the  Egyptians  called  an  "eternal  dwelling." 
Later  Egyptian  thought  represented  the  future  as  a  place  of 
rewards  and  pimishments,  where,  as  we  have  just  learned,  the 
soul  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a  last  judgment.  As  a  man  lived 
in  this  life,  so  would  be  his  lot  in  the  next.  The  Babylonians 
supposed  that  after  death  the  souls  of  all  men,  good  and  bad 
alike,  passed  a  cheerless  existence  in  a  gloomy  underworld. 
The  early  Hebrew  idea  of  Sheol,  "the  land  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,"  *  was  very  similar.  Such  thoughts  of  the 
future  life  left  nothing  for  either  fear  or  hope.  The  Hebrews 
later  came  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  last 
judgment,  conceptions  afterward  taken  over  by  Christianity. 

16.  Literature  and  Art 

Religion  inspired  the  largest  part  of  Oriental  literature.  The 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  was  already  venerable  in  2000  B.C. 
It  was  a  collection  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  magical  The  Book  of 
phrases  to  be  recited  by  the  soul  on  its  journey  be-  '^*  ^^"^ 
yond  the  grave  and  in  the  spirit  land.  A  chapter  from  this 
work  usually  covered  the  inner  side  of  the  munmiy  case,  or 
coffin.    . 

Much  more  interesting  are  the  two  Babylonian  epics,  portions 
of  which  have  been  found  on  clay  tablets  in  a  royal  Ubrary  at 
Nineveh.  The  epic  of  the  Creation  tells  how  the  god 
Marduk  overcame  a  terrible  dragon,  the  symbol  of  iq,^*  erics 
primeval  chaos,  and  thus  established  order  in  the 
universe.  With  half  of  the  body  of  the  dead  dragon  he  made 
a  covering  for  the  heavens  and  set  therein  the  stars.  Next, 
he  caused  the  new  moon  to  shine  and  made  it  the  ruler  of  the 
night.  His  last  work  was  the  creation  of  man,  in  order  that  the 
service  and  worship  of  the  gods  might  be  established  forever. 
The  second  epic  contains  an  account  of  a  Deluge,  sent  by  the  gods  ' 

^  Job,  Z,  2X.  . 
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lo  punish  sinful  man.  The  rain  fell  for  six  days  and  nights  and 
covered  the  entire  earth.  All  people  were  drowned,  except 
the  Babylonian 
Noah,  his  family, 
and  his  relatives, 
who  safely  rode 
the  waters  in  an 
ark  This  an- 
cient narrative  so 
closely  resembles 
the  Biblical  story 
in  Genesis  that 
both  must  be 
traced  to  a  com* 
mon  source. 
The  sacred 
_  -   _     „  books  of  the  He- 

brews, which  wc 
call  the  Old  Testament,  include  nearly  every  kind  of  litera- 
ture. Sober  histories,  beautiful  stories,  exquisite  poems,  wise 
The  Old  proverbs,  and  noble  prophecies  are  found  in  this 
TMUmcnt  collection.  The  influence  of  the  Old  Testament 
upon  the  Hebrews,  and  through  them  upon  the  Christian 
world  for  nineteen  centuries,  has  been  profound.  We  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  regarding  this  work  as  the  most  important 
single  contribution  made  by  any  ancient  people  to  modern 
civilization. 

The  wealth  and  skill  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  lavished  in  the 
erection  oi  fine  private  mansions  or  splendid  public  buildings. 
Egyptun  The  characteristic  works  of  Egyptian  architecture 
■rciiitKtiiTc  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Even  the  ruins  of  these  structures  leave  upon  the  ob- 
server an  impression  of  [>eculiar  massiveness,  solidity,  ard 
grandeur.     Like  the  pyramids,  they  seem  built  for  eternity. 

The  architecture  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  peoples  differed 
entirely  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  because  brick,  and  not 
stone,  formed  the  chief  building  material.    In  Babylonia  the 
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most  characteristic  structure  was  the  temple.  It  was  a  solid, 
square  tower,  rising  in  stages  (usually  seven)  to  the  top,  where 
the  shrine  of  the  deity  stood.     The  different  stages 


temples  must  have  been  very  conspicuous  objects  on  '■''  ■«*'" 
the  plain  of  Shinar.     Their  presence  there  gave  rise 
to  the  Hebrew  story  of  the  "Tower  of  Babel"  (or  Babylon). 
In  Assyria  the  most  characteristic  structure  was  the  palace. 
The   sun-dried   bricks, 
of  which  both  temples 
and  palaces  were  com- 
posed, lacked  the  dura- 
bility of  stone  and  have 
long     since     dissolved 
into  shapeless  mounds. 

The     surviving    ex- 
amples    of     Egyptian 
sculpture     consist     of 
bas-reliefs  oriental 
and  figures  «e^P«"i« 
in   the  round,   carved 
from     limestone     and 
granite    or   cast    in 
bronze.    Though  many 
of   the  statues  appear 
to  our  eyes  very  stiff 
and  ungraceful,  others 
are    wonderfully    life- 
like.'    Some   Assyrian  Cunbridgt  Un 
bas-reliefs  also  show  a  ^  '"c^^^^^' 
considerable     develop- 
ment  of    the  artistic  sense,  especially 
of  animals.^ 

Painting  did  not  reach  the  dignity  of  an  independent  art. 
It  was  employed  solely  for  decorative  purposes.  Bas-reliefs 
and  wall  surfaces  were  often  brightjy  colored.     The  artist  had 

<  Set  tbe  iUuiUvtion  an  page  5j.  '  Sk  the  iUuslTBtioD  OO  pagU^. 


Ancient  Hebrew  Manuscupt 
Cunbridgt  Uniwraly  Libraty,  England 
u>  of  the  finl  century  A.D.,  containing  the  Ten 
Dmandmenti.     U  vaa  diacowrcd  m  Egypt. 

the  representation 
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no  knowledge  of  perspective  and  drew  all  his  figures  in  profile, 
without  any  distinction  of  light  and  shade.  Indeed,  Oriental 
Oriental  painting,  as  well  as  Oriental  sculpture,  made  small 
painUoc  pretense  to  the  beautiful.     Beauty  was  born  into 

the  world  with  the  art  of  the  Greeks. 


An  ^S)SlYRIAN  Palace  (Restored) 
Tbv  nyti  trtiAtnce  of  Sargon  It  neu  Nm«vcb  was  pUud  upon  a  high  platfonn  of  t>n 
nuMnry,  ilu  lop  o(  which  was  giliicd  by  tuln  and  an  inclined  roadway.  The  pelade  cd 
^led  Of  a  Krin  of  one^atoned  rcctaneular  halls  and  long  conidois  surrounding  Lnnct  coot 
They  wcr  pmvided  with  unposing  enlranm,  flanked  by  cdosvl  human-headed  bulls,  repi 
Kenliiif  cntrdfaui  Ipiriu.  The  entire  building  coveted  moie  than  Iwenly-thitc  tat*  t) 
contained  two  hundred  apartmenla.     In  the  Tear  is  seen  a  tawei'tcniple. 


IT.   Science 

Conspicuous  advance  took  place  in  the  exact  sciences.    A 

ver>'  old  Egyptian  manuscript  contains  arithmetical  problems 

with  fractions  as   well   as   whole   numbers,   and   geometrical 

l-l  nilin-9  n-IO  nillll=l5    nn-20     tI>eorems    for    computing 

C-IOO    J=IOOO'  7—10.000 

£Sn  8  c  nnnii  —  4434 


Hkthe-  the  capacity  of 
"■""  storehouses  and 
the    area   of    fields.       A 


„     „  ,  Babylonian     table    gives 

M<.10V-.0C.  <t-0OXI0O)-100O  ^^J^^    ,_j    cubes    CO,. 

Iir(<I'-3n-<«niT— '•♦54  m:Uy  calculated  from   i 

Cgytitan  amv  BAB\xomAN  NuiiEBAiTON  to   6o.     The   number   13 
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was  the  basis  of  all  reckonings.  The  division  of  the  circle 
into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  (360°,  60',  6o'0  is  a  device 
iriiidi  illustrates  this  duodedmal  system.  Weights  and  meas- 
ures were  also  highly  developed  among 
the  Babylonians. 

The  cloudless  skies  and  still,  warm 
.  nights  of  the  great  river  valleys  early 
led  to  astronomical  research. 
Before  4000  b.c.  the  ^yp- 
tians  had  given  up  reckoning  time  by 
lunar  months  (the  interval  between  two 
new  moons)  and  had  formed  a  solar 
calendar  consbting  of  twelve  thirty-day 
months,  with  five  extra  days  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  calendar  was  taken 
over  by  the  Romans,  who  added  leap 
years,  and  from  the  Romans  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  Babylonians  made 
noteworthy  progress  in  some  branches 
of  astronomy.  They  were  able  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,'  to  distin- 
guish five  of  the  planets,  and  to  predict 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon. 
We  do  not  know  what  instruments  were 
used  by  the  Babylonians  for  thar  re- 
markable observations. 

The  art  of  stone  masonry  arose  in 
Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  mil- 
lennium B.C.  —  earlier  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  soon  produced  the  Great  Pyramid, 

the  largest  atone  structure  ever  erected  .in  ancient  or  (until 
recently)  in  modem  times.  The  Egyptians  were  also  the 
first  people  who  learned  how  to  raise  buildings  with  vast  halls 
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the  roofs  of  which  were  supported  by  rows  of  columns  (colon- 
nades). An  upper  story,  or  clerestory,  containing  windows, 
made  it  possible  to  light  the  interior  of  these  halls.  The 
column,  the  colonnade,  and  the  clerestory,  as  architectural 
devices,  were  adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  builders,  from  whom 
they  descended  to  medieval  and  modern  Europe.  To  Baby- 
lonia Europe  owes  the  round  arch  and  vault,  as  a  means  of 
carrying  a  wall  or  roof  over  a  void.  In  both  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia the  transportation  of  colossal  stone  monuments  exhibits 
a  knowledge  of  the  lever,  pulley,  and  inclined  plane.^ 

The  Oriental  peoples  made  some  progress  in  medicine.  A 
medical  treatise  found  in  Egypt  distinguishes  various  diseases 
and  notes  their  symptoms.  The  curious  characters 
by  which  apothecaries  indicate  grains  and  drams 
are  of  Egyptian  origin.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hammurabi,  there  were  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Babylonia. 
The  heaUng  art,  however,  was  always  much  mixed  up  with 
magic,  just  as  astronomy,  the  scientific  study  of  the  heavens, 
was  confused  with  astrology. 

The  schools,  in  both  Eg>'pt  and  Babylonia,  were  attached  to 
the  temples  and  were  conducted  by  the  priests.  Reading  and 
Schools  And  writing  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  study.  It  took 
libraries  many  years  to  master  the  cuneiform  symbols  or  the 
even  more  difficult  hieroglyphs.  Having  learned  to  read  and 
write,  the  pupil  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  a  scribe.* 
When  a  man  wished  to  send  a  letter,  he  had  a  scribe  write  it, 
signing  it  himself  by  affixing  his  seal.  When  he  received  a  letter, 
he  usually  employed  a  scribe  to  read  it  to  him.  The  scribes 
were  also  kept  busy  copying  books  on  the  papyrus  paper  or  clay 
tablets  which  served  as  writing  materials.  Both  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Babylonians  possessed  libraries,  usually  as  adjuncts  to 
the  temples  and  hence  under  priestly  control. 
These  schools  and  libraries  were  not  freely  open  to  the  public. 
As  a  rule,  only  the  well-to-do  could  secure  any 
learning.  The  common  people  remained  ignorant. 
Their  ignorance  involved  their  intellectual  bondage  to  the  past ; 

'  See  the  illustration  on  page  43.  *  See  the  illustration  on  page  4?. 
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they  were  slow  to  abandon  time-honored  supers^tions  and 
reluctant  to  adopt  new  customs  even  when  clearly  better  than 
the  old.  The  absence  of  popular  education,  more  than  anything 
else,  tended  to  make  Oriental  civilization  unprogressive. 

18.   Orient  and  Occident 

Our  study  of  the  ancient  Orient  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates  valleys.  The  Egyptians  and 
Orudnof  ^^^  Babylonians  originated  civilization  during  the 
Oriental  thousand  years  between  4000  and  3000  B.C.,  while 
ciTilization  ^^jj  ^j^^  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  world  continued  either  in  Neo- 
lithic barbarism  or  Palaeolithic  savagery.  In  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  men  first  developed  out  of  the  tribal  state  and  began 
to  form  cities,  states,  kingdoms  and  empires;  here  they  first 
passed  from  hunting,  fishing,  and  herding  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  manufacturing,  and  commerce;  here  first  arose 
metallurgy,  architecture,  phonetic  writing,  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, medicine,  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences  indis- 
pensable to  the  higher  life  of  mankind. 

After  3000  B.C.  civilization  began  to  be  dijffused  from  its 
Egypto-Babylonian    centers.     Conquest,    trade,    and    travel 

Diffusion  of  ^^™^g  ^^^  ^^^^  twenty-five  centuries  led  to  increas- 
Oriental  ing  contact  of  peoples.  By  500  b.c.  the  best  of 
aviiization  ^jj^t  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  had  done  be- 
came the  common  possession  of  the  Near  East. 

From  the  Near  East  civilization  was  transmitted  to  the  West. 
Four  peoples,  in  particular,  were  agents  in  this  process.  Two  of 
Transmit-  them  used  the  waterways  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Oriental  Occident.  The  Cretans,  about  whom  we  shall  soon 
dvilization  study,  for  many  centuries  carried  the  products  and 
practical  arts  of  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  and  the  Greek  mainland,  and  even  farther  west  to  south- 
ern Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  coast  of  Spain.  After  about  1000  B.C. 
came  the  Phoenicians;  their  influence,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  felt  in  every  country  washed  by  the  Mediterranean. 
The  other  two  peoples  made  use  of  land  routes.  The  Hittites, 
who  spoke  an  Indo-European  language,  from  early  times  spread 
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over  eastern  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria,  There  they 
kamed  much  from  their  Semitic  neighbors  and  afterward 
communicated  tlieir  learning  to  the  Lydians  of  western  Asia, 


r 


-J 


Minor,  whose  kingdom  formed  a  fragment  of  the  Hittite  Empire. 
From  the  Lydians,  in  turn,  various  features  of  Oriental  civiliza- 
tion passed  over  to  the  Greeks. 
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I.  On  an  outline  map  of  ibe  Orient  indicate  eight  important  riven,  two  guHi, 
three  inland  leu,  the  great  plateaus  and  plains,  the  principal  oiauntaia  ranges,  two 
iaportant  puBcs,  and  all  the  dtia  mentioned  in  this  chapter.    1.  Fot  nh&t  nm 
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the  foUowing  places  noted:  Memphis,  Tbebes,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Susa,  Sardia, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem?  3.  For  what  were  the  following  persons  famous: 
Menes,  Ramcses  II,  Sargon,  Hammurabi,  Sennacherib,  Nehuchadnezjsar,  Cyrus,  and 
Darius?  4.  Is  the  influence  on  civilization  of  such  physical  conditions  as  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  rainfall,  mount<iin  ranges,  and  rivers,  greater  or  less  to-day  than  in 
earlier  times?  5.  WTiy  was  Egypt  called  "  the  gift  of  the  Nile ?  "  6.  What  modem 
countries  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius? 
7.  Define  and  illustrate  these  terms;  tribe,  city-state,  kmgdom,  empire,  and 
province.  8.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  "  divine  right  of  kings  "  ?  9.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  despotism,  autocracy,  and  absolutism.  10.  On  the  map  be- 
tween pages  34-35  trace  the  principal  Asiatic  trade  routes.  11.  On  the  map 
fadng  page  46  locate  the  most  important  Phoenician  water  routes  and  settlements. 
12.  Look  up  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ez'^kid,  xxxvii)  an  account  of  Phoenician 
commerce.  13.  Compare  the  Negative  Confession  with  the  Ten  Coomiandments. 
14.  Define  polytheism  and  monotheism,  giving  examples  of  each.  15.  From  what 
Oriental  people  do  we  get  the  oldest  true  arch?  the  first  coined  money?  the 
earliest  legal  code?  the  most  ancient  book?  x6.  Why  were  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  of  such  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization?  17.  Mention  some  of  the  defects  and  limitations  of  Oriental 
civilization  as  noted  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 
GREECE  1 

19.   The  Lands  of  the  West 

History,  which  begins  in  the  Near  East,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  centuries  has  centered  in  Europe.  Modern  industry  and 
commerce,  modern  systems  of  government,  modern  Europe  in 
art,  literature,  and*  science  are  very  much  the  W»tory 
'creation,  during  this  long  period,  of  European  peoples.  Within 
the  last  four  hundred  years,  especially,  they  have  occupied  and 
populated  America  and  Australia  and  have  brought  imder  their 
control  all  Asia,  except  China  and  Japan,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  all  the  seas.  They  have  introduced 
into  these  remote  regions  their  languages,  laws,  customs,  and 
religion,  until  to-day  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  subject  to 
European  influence. 

The  geographical  advantages  enjoyed  by  Europe  account, 
in  part,  for  its  historic  importance.  The  sea,  which  washes 
only  the  remote  edges  of  Asia,  penetrates  deeply  Physical 
into  Europe,  forming  numerous  gulfs  and  bays.  Btt^op* 
Europe  has  a  longer  coast-line  than  Africa  and  South  America 
combined.  No  other  continent  possesses  such  opportunities 
for  sea-borne  traffic.  Again,  Europe  is  well  supplied  with 
rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  long  distances.  Another  feature 
of  European  geography  is  the  preponderance  of  lowlands  over 

1  Webster,  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  copter  iii,  "Early  Greek  Society  as 
Pictured  in  the  Homeric  Poems";  chapter  iv,  "Stories  from  Greek  Mythology"; 
chapter  v,  "Some  Greek  Tjrrants";  chapter  vi,  "Spartan  Education  and  Life"; 
chapter  vii,  "Xerxes  and  the  Persian  Invasion  of  Greece" ;  chapter  viii,  "Episodes 
from  the  Peloponnesian  War" ;  chapter  ix,  " Aldbiades  the  Athenian" ;  chapter  x, 
"The  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand";  chapter  xi,  "The  Trial  and  Death  of 
Socrates";  chapter  xii,  "Demosthenes  and  the  Struggle  against  PhiUp";  chapter 
ziii,  "Ezpbits  of  Alexander  the  Great." 
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highlands.  Beginning  in  the  west  with  southern  England,  the 
great  European  plain  stretches  across  northern  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland  (the  **Low  Countries"),  and  northern  Germany, 
and  broadens  eastward  into  Russia.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
continent  are  included  in  this  plain.  Furthermore,  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  do  not  present  such  barriers  to  intercourse  as 
those  of  Asia.  The  Alps,  though  ver>'  abrupt  on  the  Italian 
side,  slope  gradually  northward  toward  Germany.  No  other 
high  mountains,  except  the  Rockies,  have  so  many  easy  passes 
or  oflFer  so  little  impediment  to  movement  across  them.  More- 
over, the  outspurs  of  the  Alps  in  central  and  southeastern 
Euro]:)e  are  sep>arated  by  transverse  valleys,  thus  establishing 
convenient  routes  of  communication  from  one  region  to  another. 

Nearly  all  Europe  lies  in  the  northern  half  of  the  North* 
Temperate  Zone,  that  is,  within  those  latitudes  most  conducive 
Ciimfttic  to  the  development  of  a  high  civilization.     No- 

Europe  where,  except  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  does  exces- 

sive cold  stimt  body  and  mind,  and  nowhere  does  enervating 
heat  sap  human  energies.  The  climate  is  moderated  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  drift,  which  reaches  the  British  Isles  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Climatic  conditions  are  made  still  more  favorable 
by  the  circimistance  that  Europe  lies  open  to  the  west,  with 
great  inland  seas  penetrating  deeply  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
with  the  higher  mountain  ranges  extending  nearly  east  and 
west.  The  westerly  winds,  warmed  in  passing  over  the  Gulf 
Stream  drift,  can  thus  spread  far  into  the  interior,  bringing  with 
them  an  abimdant  rainfall,  except  in  such  regions  as  southern 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  eastern  Russia.  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence, is  the  only  continent  without  extensive  deserts. 

We  learned  in  the  first  chapter  that  Europe  was  inhabited  by 
man  during  Palaeolithic  times  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Racial  type*  certain  invading  peoples  who  came  from  Asia  in 
of  Europe  antiquity  or  the  Middle  Ages,  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  belong  to  the  White  Race.*  They  may  be 
separated  into  three  racial  types.  The  Baltic  or  Nordic 
(northern)  type  is  found  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 

^  See  page  13. 
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throughout  the  great  European  plain :  it  is  characterized  by  a 
iong  or  narrow  head,  tall  stature,  very  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
blond  complexion.  The  Mediterranean  (southern)  type  pre- 
vails in  the  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe  and  the  adjoinii^ 
islands:  it  is  short  in  stature  and  brunette  in  complexion,  but 
is  also  long-headed.  The  Alpine  (central)  type  comes  midway 
between  the  other  two  in  respect  to  stature  and  complexion 


Racial  Tvpes  ls-  W 


but  has  a  broad  head,  unlike  either  of  them.  Each  of  these 
racial  types,  despite  some  fusion  with  the  others,  still  occu- 
pies a  fairly  well-defined  area  of  the  continent.  The  Baltic 
type  possibly  originated  in  Europe  where  it  is  now  found.  The 
Mediterranean  and  Alpine  types  are  believed  to  have  entered 
Europe  about  the  beginning  of  Neolithic  times,  the  one  from 
North  Africa,  the  other  from  Asia. 

About  sixty  distinct  languages  are  still  spoken  in  Europe. 
Anciently,  there  were  many  more.    The  Turks  in  the  'BalVa.tv 
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Peninsula  and  the  Mongols  and  Tatars  in  Russia  still  keep 
their  Asiatic  tongues.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Magyars  (Hun- 
Languages  garians),  Esthonians,  and  Finns,  who  in  other 
of  Europe  respects  have  been  thoroughly  Europeanized.  The 
remaining  languages  of  any  importance  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.^ 

Racial  and  linguistic  groupings  do  not  necessarily  coincide  in 
Europe  any  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  North 
Race  and  Frenchman  is  more  nearly  allied  in  physical  char- 

langtiage  acteristics  to  the  North  German  than  to  the  South 

in  Europe  Frenchman ;  and  the  North  Italian  resembles  the 
South  German  more  closely  than  the  South  Italian  or  Sicilian. 
A  study  of  the  accompanying  map  will  furnish  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  race  and  language  are  not  convertible 
terms. 

The  almost  unbroken  mountain  chain  formed  by  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Balkans  sharply  separates  the  northern  and 
European  central  land  mass  of  Europe  from  the  southern 
peoples  part  of  the  continent.     Twenty-five  centuries  ago 

Europe  beyond  these  mountain  barriers  had  not  entered  the 
light  of  history.  Its  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Lettic,  and  Slavic- 
speaking  inhabitants  were  still  barbarians.  During  ancient 
times  we  hear  little  of  them,  except  as  their  occasional  migra- 
tions southward  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  civilized 
Graeco-Latin  peoples  along  the  Mediterranean. 

20.   The  Mediterranean  Basin 

The  Mediterranean,  about  2200  miles  in  length  and  500  to  600 
miles  in  greatest  breadth,  is  .the  most  extensive  inland  sea  in  the 
Character-  world.  It  washes  the  shores  of  three  continents  — 
Mediterra-  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Nevertheless,  its  basin 
nean  basin  is  relatively  isolated,  being  confined  within  a 
mountain  wall  on  the  north  and  an  almost  impassable  desert 
on  the  south.  The  climate  of  the  basin  falls  half-way  between 
tropical  conditions  and  the  temperate  conditions  of  central 
and  northern  Europe.    The  sea  exercises  a  moderating    in- 

1  See  the  chart  on  page  18. 
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fluence,  however,  raising  the  temperature  in  the  rainy  season 
(winter)  and  lowering  it  in  the  dry  season  (summer).  The 
rainfall  is,  on  the  whole,  scanty,  with  the  result  that  the  most 
important  trees  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  offer  con- 
siderable resistance  to  drought.  Their  northern  and  southern 
limits,  together  with  those  of  the  orange,  are  shown  on  the  map 
(p.  70).  In  respect  to  both  climate  and  vegetation,  the  Med- 
iterranean basin  is  thus  a  region  of  marked  individuaUty,  a 
separate,  definite  area  by  itself. 

The  Mediterranean  was  well  suited  for  early  commerce, 
because  of  its  long  and  contracted  shape,  indented  northern 
shore,  and  niunerous  islands.  Mariners  seldom  a  "highway 
had  to  proceed  far  from  the  sight  of  land  or  at  a  ^^  nations  " 
great  distance  from  good  harbors.  Though  its  storms  are 
often  fierce,  they  are  usually  brief,  since  the  narrow  strait  of 
Gibraltar  shuts  out  the  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Freedom 
from  high  tides  also  faciUtates  navigation.  Such  advantages 
made  the  Mediterranean  from  a  remote  period  an  avenue  by 
which  everything  that  the  older  Eastern  world  had  to  offer 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  younger  West.  And  the  various 
European  peoples  themselves  were  able  to  exchange  their  prod- 
ucts and  communicate  their  ideas  and  customs  along  this 
** highway  of  nations." 

The    Mediterranean    basin    divides    into    two    parts.    The 
boundary  between  them  occurs  near  the  center,  where  Africa 
and  Sicily  almost  touch  each  other  across  a  narrow  xjividons  of 
strait.    The  western  part  contains,  besides  Sicily,  the  Mediter- 
the  large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.     Between  '•^••^  ^••"^ 
these  islands  and  the  Italian  coast  Ues  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.    The  eastern  part  includes  the  Adriatic,  Ionian, 
and  i^gean  seas.     It  was  the  last  of  these  which  had  most  im- 
portance in  Greek  history. 

The  iEgean  forms  ian  almost  landlocked  body  of  water.    The 
Balkan  Peninsula,  narrowing  toWard  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Greece,  confines  it  on  the  xhe  JBgean 
west.    On  the  east  it  meets  a  boundary  in  Asia  ^ea 
Minor.    The  southern  boundary  consists  of  a  chain  of  AS^Vaji^* 
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The  only  opening  northward  is  found  in  the  Dardanelles  (the 
ancient  HeUespont),  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (the  ancient  Pro- 
pontis),  and  the  Bosporus. 

The  islands  of  the  £gean  are  a  continuation  into  the  Medi- 
teiraneaji  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  size 
"OiB  JBgMn  ^^y  vary  from  tiny  Delos,  less  than  three  miles  in 
^■•■"l*  length,  to  the  long  and  narrow  ridge  of  Crete. 

Hundreds  of  them  are  sprinkled  throughout  the  ;£gean,  making 
it  possible  to  cross  that  body  of  water  in  almost  any  direction 


without  losing  sight  of  land.    The  islands  consequently  became 
"stepping  stones"  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

Greece  proper  —  continental  Greece  —  b  a  tiny  country. 
Its  greatest  length  is  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
^^^  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  one  hundred  and 

eighty  miles.  Mountain  ridges,  offshoots  of  the 
Balkans,  break  it  up  into  numberless  small  valleys  and  glens, 
which  seldom  widen  into  plains.  The  coast-line  is  most  irregu- 
lar —  a  constant  succession  of  sharp  promontories  and  curving 
bays.    No  place  in  Greece  is  more  than  fifty  miles  from  a 
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mountain  range  or  more  than  forty  miles  from  some  long  arm 
of  the  Mediteirane&n. 

The  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  resembles  Greece  in  its  deep 
indentations,  variety  of  scenery,  and  mild  climate.  ^p„tBni 
The  river  valleys  and  plains  of  this  region,  how-  Aii> 
ever,  are  larger,  more  numerous,  and  more  fertile        "* 
than  those  of  the  Greek  mainland. 


21.   The  fgeans 

The  first  civilization  to  arise  in  Europe  was  the  work  (rf 
gifted  /Egcan  peoples.  They  belonged  to  the  dark-skinned, 
short-statured,  long-headed  branch  of 
the  White  Race.  This  ^„,^„., 
Mediterranean  racial  Xgean  civi- 
type,  as  has  been  noted,  """"" 
probably  originated  in  North  Africa 
and  spread  entirely  around  the 
Mediterranean,  where  its  descendants 
still  live  to-day.  During  Neolithic 
times  it  was  already  occupying  the 
.Cgean  Islands,  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
and  western  Asia  Minor,  Here 
modem  excavations '  have  revealed 
centers  of  civilized  life  almost  as 
venerable  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia.  As  early  as  3000  b.c.  the  \ 
,£geans  began  to  give  up  stone  im-  uiotinit  ob}«i 
plements  in  favor  of  copper  and  """^''■ 
bronze.  These  two  metals  were  doubtless  introduced  from 
the  Near  East.  The  Copper-Bronze  Age  lasted  in  the  .£gean 
for  about  two  thousand  years. 

j^gean  civilization  first  arose  in  Crete  and  developed  most 
highly  there.    We  can  understand  why.    Crete  is  a  QriMia  I 
kind  of  half-way  house  between  Europe  and  the  Sttm 
Near  East.     It  lies  only  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  '*'"'"«<« 

d  Tiryn;  in  Greece,  and  Troy  in 
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mouths  of  the  Nile  and  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  The  island 
was  consequently  in  a  position  early  to  receive  and  profit  by  all 
the  culture  of  the  Orient.  From  Crete,  in  turn,  cultural  in- 
fluences spread  throughout  the  JEg^an. 

.£gean   civilization   shows   several   marked   characterbtics. 
The  people  lived  in  villages  and  cities,  where  the  frowning 
fortress  of  the  chief  or  king  looked 
down  on  the  humble 
Uijciof  dweUings  of  common 

Mgtta  men.     The  monarch, 

as  m  the  Orient,  was 
doubtless  a  thorough  despot,  whose 
subjects  toiled  to  build  the  great 
palaces  and  tombs.  If  life  was 
hard  and  cheerless  for  them,  it 
must  have  been  pleasant  enough 
for  court  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  occupied  luxurious  apartments, 
wore  fine  clothing  and  jewelry,  and 
enjoyed  such  exhibitions  as  bull- 
fights and  the  contests  of  pugihsts. 
of  Gnosjus.    The  gitin  ita  is  to         Remarkable  progress  took  place 

uloDxhingly    modern    la    tremlraent       ,  i  •!.  .  ic  l- 

tb>i  oBf  an  Kireei)'  bciicvr  ihn  i"  Some  of  the  arts.  j£gean  archi- 
Hie  picture  beiongt  to  the  (iiieenth  tects  raised  imposing 

palaces  of  hewn  and 
squared  stone  and  arranged  them  for  a  life  of  comfort.  The 
palace  at  Gnossus  in  Crete  even  had  tile  water-pipes,  bath- 
rooms, and  other  conveniences  which  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  of  recent  origin.  Brilliant  wall  paintings  —  hunting 
scenes,  landscapes,  portraits  of  men  and  women  —  exdte 
our  admiration.  The  costumes  of  the  women,  with  their 
flounced  skirls,  puffed  sleeves,  low-cut  bodices,  and  gloved 
hands,  were  astonishingly  modern  in  appearance.  JEgenn 
artists  made  porcelain  vases  and  decorated  them  with  plant 
and  animal  forms.  They  carved  ivory,  engraved  gems,  and 
inlaid  metals.  It  was  doubtless  from  these  i£geans  that  the 
later  Greeks  inherited  their  artbtic  genius. 


A  Cbetas'  GniL 
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A  form  of  recording  thoughts  had  been  secured.    The  explora- 
tions in  Crete  show  that  its  inhabitants  had  passed  from  pic-x 
ture   writing  to  sound  writing.    The  palace  of  ^r^^j^ 
Gnossus  contained  several  thousand  clay  tablets, 
with  inscriptions  in  a  language  as  yet  unread.*    About  seventy 
characters  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use.    They  prob- 
ably denote  syllables  and  indicate  a  decided  advance  over  both 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  scripts. 

Much  commerce  existed  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
during  JEgean  times.  Products  of  Cretan  art  or  imitations  of 
them  are  found  as  far  west  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia,  and  Spain,  and  as  far  east  as  inland  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Babylonia.  Crete  also  enjoyed  close  com- 
mercial relations  with  both  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  In  those 
ancient  days  Crete  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the  merchants 
of  that  island  preceded  the  Phoenicians  as  carriers  between 
the  Near  East  and  Europe.^ 

i£gean  civilization  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  Europe. 
The  interior  of  Greece  remained  the  home  of  barbarous  tribes, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  build  cities,  to  create  ij^^nfuu  qj 
beautiful  objects  of  art,  or  to  traffic  on  the  seas.  JBgean 
Between  about  1500  and  1000  B.C.  their  destruc-  ^^^^^^^^^o"* 
tive  inroads  brought  about  the  downfall  of  iEgean  civilization. 

22.   The  Greeks 

The  invaders  who  plunged  the  iEgean  region  once  more  into 
barbarism  were  a  tall,  light-complexioned,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  people,  probably  of  the  Baltic  (Nordic)  racial  The  Greek 
type.  Their  speech  was  Greek,  which  belongs  to  P«opl« 
the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  They  lived  a  nomadic 
life  as  hunters  and  herdsmen.  When  the  grasslands  became 
insufficient  to  support  their  sheep  and  cattle,  these  northerners 
began  to  move  gradually  southward  into  the  Danube  Valley 
and  thence  through  the  many  passes  of  the  Balkans  into  Greece. 
The  iron  weapons  which  they  possessed  doubtless  gave  them  a 

^  See  the  iliustration  on  page  26.  ^  *  See  pagb  a7* 
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great  advantage  in  conflicts  with  the  bronze-using  natives  of 
this  region.  Sometimes  the  invaders  must  have  exterminated 
or  enslaved  the  earlier  inhabitants ;  more  often,  perhaps,  they 
settled  peacefully  in  the  sunny  south.  Conquerors  and  con- 
quered slowly  intermingled,  thus  producing  the  one  Greek 
people  which  is  found  at  the  dawn  of  history. 


The  Greeks,  as  we  shaL  now  call  them,  did  not  stop  at  the 
southern  limits  of  Greece.  They  also  occupied  Crete  and  the 
^.j^  other  £gean  Islands,  together  with  the  western 

Greek  coast  of  Asia   Minor.    Their  settlements  in   Asia 

""'^  Minor  came  to  be  known  as  /£olia  (or  jEolis),  Ionia, 

and  Doris,  after  the  names  of  Greek  tribes.  The  entire  bam 
of  the  £gean  henceforth  became  the  Greek  world. 

Several  hundred  years  elapsed  between  the  end  of  j^ean 
civilization  and  the  beginning  of  historic  times  in  the  Greek 
world,  about  750  b.c.    This  period  is  usually  known  as  the 
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Homeric  Age,  because  various  aspects  of  it  arc  reflected  in  two 
epic  poems  called  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  former  gives 
the  stor>-  of  a  Greek  expedition  led  by  Agamemnon,  -a.^  Homeric 
king  of  MycenjE,  against  Troy;  the  latter  relates  *«• 
the  wanderings  of  the  Greek  hero  Odysseus  on  his  return  from 
Troy.  The  two  epics  were  probably  composed  in  Ionia,  and  by 
the  Greeks  were  attributed  to  a  blind  bard  named  Homer. 

Many  modern  scholars,  however,  re-  

gard    them   as  the  work  of   several 
generations  of  poets. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  show 
how  rude  was  the  culture  of  the  ' 
Homeric  Age,  as  com-  cu^eof 
pared  with  the  splendid  tha  Homeric 
ifLgean  civilization  which  ^* 
it  displaced.  The  Greeks  at  this  time 
had  not  wholly  abandoned  the  life  of  , 
shepherds  for  that  of  farmers.  Wealth  worid  Md  the  New,  Thetnimpie 
stm  consisted  chiefly  of  flocks  and  iJIi;  ,;i^„"T^.""  "'"  °" 
herds.  Nearly  every  freeman,  how- 
ever, owned  a  little  plot  of  land  on  which  he  cultivated  grain  and 
cared  for  his  orchard  and  vineyard.  Though  iron  was  now  used 
for  weapons  and  farm  implements,  bronze  continued  to  be  the 
commoner  and  cheaper  metal.  Commerce  was  little  followed. 
People  depended  upon  Phcenician  merchants  for  articles  of 
luxury  which  they  could  not  produce  themselves.  A  class  of 
skilled  workmen  had  not  arisen.  There  were  no  architects  who 
could  raise  magnificent  palaces  and  no  artists  who  could  paint 
or  carve  with  the  skill  of  their  /t^gean  predecessors.  The  back- 
wardness of  the  Homeric  Greeks  is  also  indicated  by  their  failure 
to  develop  a  system  of  writing  to  replace  the  old  Cretan  script 
which  had  utterly  perished. 

Social   life   was  very  simple.      Princes  tended   flocks   and 
built  houses ;    princesses   carried    water  and  washed  clothes. 
Agamemnon,  Odysseus,  and  other  heroes  were  not  Homeric 
ashamed    to    be   their  own  butchers  and  cooks.   •«'«i 
Coined  money  was  unknown.    Values  were  reckoned  in  Qx.e.ti 
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or  in  lumps  of  gold  and  silver.  Warfare  was  constant  and  cruel. 
Piracy,  flourishing  upon  the  improtected  seas,  ranked  as  an 
honorable  occupation.  Murders  were  frequent.  The  murderer 
had  to  dread,  not  a  public  trial  and  punishment,  but  rather  the 
private  vengeance  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  victim.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  contain  many  charming 
descriptions  of  family  life.  "There  is  nothing  mightier  or 
nobler,"  sings  the  poet,  "than  when  man  and  wife  are  of  one 
heart  and  mind  in  a  house,  a  grief  to  their  foes,  to  their  friends 
great  joy,  but  their  own  hearts  know  it  best."  * 

The  Homeric  Greeks  and  their  successors  worshiped  various 
gods  and  goddesses,  twelve  of  whom  formed  a  select  council. 
Ideas  of  It  was  supposed  to  meet  on  snow-crowned  Olympus 

the  gods  jn   northern   Thessaly.     Many   Olympian   deities 

appear  to  have  been  simply  personifications  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Zeus,  "father  of  gods  and  men,"  as  Homer  calls  him, 
was  a  heaven  god,  who  gathered  the  clouds  in  storms  and  hurled 
the  lightning  bolt.  His  brother,  Poseidon,  ruled  the  sea.  His 
wife,  Hera,  presided  over  the  life  of  women  and  especially  over 
the  sacred  rites  of  marriage.  His  son,  Apollo,  a  god  of  light, 
who  warded  oflf  darkness  and  evil,  became  the  ideal  of  manly- 
beauty  and  the  patron  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  healing  art. 
Athena,  a  goddess  who  sprang  full-grown  from  the  forehead  of 
Zeus,  embodied  the  ideal  of  wisdom  and  all  womanly  virtues. 
These  and  other  divinities  were  really  magnified  men  and  women, 
with  human  passions  and  appetites,  but  with  more  than  human 
power  and  endowed  with  inunortality.  Morally,  they  were  no 
better  than  their  worshipers.  But  Homer,  who  sometimes 
represents  them  as  deceitful,  dissolute,  and  cruel,  could  also 
say,  "Verily  the  blessed  gods  love  not  evil  deeds,  but  they 
reverence  justice  and  the  righteous  acts  of  men."  * 

Greek  ideas  of  the  future  life  were  dismal  to  an  ex- 
Ideas  of  the  treme.  All  men,  it  was  thought,  went  down  after 
future  life  death  to  Hades  and  passed  there  a  shadowy, 
joyless  existence.  The  Greek  Hades  thus  closely  resembled 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  and  the  Babylonian  underworld  of  the  dead.^ 

>  Odyssey,  vi,  182-185.  '  Ibid.,  xhr,  63-&1.  '  See  page  55. 
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The  Greeks  believed  that  communications  from  the  gods 
were  received  at  certain  places  called  oracles.    The  oldest  of 
Greek  oracles  was  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona  in 
Epirus.     Here  the  priests  professed  to  read  the  "' 

di^rine  will  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an  oak  tree  sacred  to  Zeus. 
At  Delphi  in  Phocis  the  god  Apollo 
was  supposed  to  speak  through  a 
prophetess.  The  words  which  she 
uttered  when  thus  "possessed"  were 
interpreted  by  the  attendant  priests 
and  delivered  to  inquirers.  The  fame 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  spread  through- 
out Greece  and  reached  foreign  lands. 
Every  year  great  numbers  of  people 
visited  DelphL  Statesmen  wished 
to  learn  the  fate  of  their  political 
schemes ;  ambassadors  sent  by  kings 
and  cities  asked  advice  as  to  weighty 
matters  of  peace  and  war ;  and  colo- 
nists sought  directions  as  to  the  best 
country  in  which  to  settle.  The  oracle 
endured  for  over  a  thousand  years. 
It  was  still  honored  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  when  a 
Roman  emperor,  after  the  adoption 
of  Christianity,  silenced  it  forever. 

The  Greeks  brought  with  them  from 
their  northern  home  a  great  love  of  ^^ 
athletics.      Their    most  ^j^^ 
famous  athletic  festivals  Olympian 
were  those  in  honor  of  ^"°" 
Zeus  at  Olympia  in  Elis.     The  Olym-  '""'  '^*'' 
pian  games   took   place   every  fourth  year,  in   midsummer.' 
A  saaed  truce  was  proclaimed  for  an  entire  month,  so  that 
the    thousands  of  spectators   from   every  part  of  the  Greek 
)f  the  games  occumdin  776  B.C.,  and  from  this 
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world  might  arrive  and  depart  in  safety.  No  one  not  of 
Greek  blood  and  no  one  convicted  of  crime  might  be  a 
competitor.  The  games  occupied  five  days,  beginning  with 
contests  in  running.  There  was  a  short-distance  dash  through 
the  length  of  the  stadium,  a  quarter-mile  race,  and  also  a 
longer  race,  probably  for  two  or  three  miles.  Then  followed  a 
contest  consisting  of  five  events:  the  long  jump,  hurling  the 
discus,  throwing  the  javelin,  running,  and  wrestling.  Other 
contests  included  boxing,  horse  races,  and  chariot  races. 

The  Olympian  games  were  religious  in  character,  because  the 
display  of  manly  strength  was  thought  to  be  a  spectacle  most 
Influence  of  pl^asing  to  the  gods.  The  winning  athlete  re- 
the  Olympum  ceived  only  a  wreath  of  wild  olive  at  Olympia,  but 
games  ^^  home  he  enjoyed  the  gifts  and  veneration  of  his 

fellow  citizens.  The  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  festival  gave 
it  the  character  of  a  great  fair,  where  merchants  set  up  their 
shops  and  money  changers  their  tables.  Poets  recited  their 
lines  before  admiring  audiences,  and  artists  exhibited  their 
masterpieces.  Heralds  read  treaties  recently  framed  between 
Greek  cities,  in  order  to  have  them  widely  known.  Orators 
spoke  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Until  their  abolition, 
along  with  the  Delphic  oracle,  the  Olympian  games  did  much 
to  preserve  a  sense  of  fellowship  among  Greek  communities. 

The  Greek  language  formed  the  strongest  tie  uniting  the 
Greeks.  Everywhere  they  used  the  same  beautiful  and  ex- 
Bonds  of  pressive  speech,  which  still  lives  in  modified  form 
union  among  on  the  lips  of  several  million'  people  in  modern 
the  Gree  Greece.  Greek  literature  likewise  made  for  unity. 
The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  recited  in  every  Greek  village 
and  city  for  centuries.  They  formed  the  principal  text-book 
in  the  schools;  an  Athenian  philosopher  well  calls  Homer  the 
** educator"  of  Greece.  Religion  provided  still  another  tie, 
for  all  Greeks  worshiped  the  same  Olympian  gods,  visited  the 
oracles  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  and  attended  the  Olympian 
games.  A  common  language,  literature,  and  religion  were 
cultural  bonds  of  union ;  they  did  not  lead  to  the  political  uni- 
fication of  the  Greek  world. 
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23.  The  Greek  City-States 

A  Greek  city  grew  up  about  a  hill  of  refuge  (acropolis),  to 
which  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  resorted  in  time  of  danger. 
This  mount  would  be  crowned  with  a   fortress 

Tho  citv 

and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Not  far  away  was 
the  market-place,  where  the  citizens  conducted  business,  held 
meetings,  and  enjoyed  social  iptercourse.  The  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  city  were  always  the  temples  and  other  public 
structures.  Private  houses,  for  the  most  part,  were  insignifi- 
cant in  appearance,  often  of  only  one  story,  and  covered  with  a 
flat  roof.  Judged  by  modern  standards,  a  Greek  city  was  small. 
Athens,  at  the  climax  of  its  power,  may  have  had  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people ;  *  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  the  next  largest 
places,  probably  had  between  50,000  and  100,000  inhabitants ; 
Sparta  probably  had  less  than  50,000.  These  figures  include 
all  classes  of  the  population  —  citizens,  slaves,  and  resident 
foreigners. 

The  city  included  not  only  the  territory  within  its  walls,  but 
also  the  surrounding  district,  where  many  of  the  citizens  lived. 
Being  independent  and  self-governing,  it  is  properly  xhe 
called  a  city-state.    Just  as  a  modern  state,  it  city-»t*te 
could  declare  war,  arrange  treaties,  and  make  alliances  with 
its  neighbors. 

The  citizens  were  very  closely  associated.  They  believed 
themselves  to  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  and  thev 
shared  a  conunon  worship  of  the  patron  god  or  xhe 
hero  who  had  them  under  his  protection.  These  citizens 
ties  of  supposed  kijiship  and  religion  made  citizenship  a  privi- 
lege which  a  person  enjoyed  only  by  birth  and  which  he  lost 
by  removal  to  another  city-state.  Elsewhere  he  was  only  a 
foreigner  lacking  legal  rights  —  a  man  without  a  country. 

The  independent  city-states  which  from  early  times  arose  in 
the  Near  East  eventually  combined  into  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires under  one  government.^    The  like  never  happened  in  the 

1  Living  not  only  in  Athens  itself  and  its  port  of  Piraeus,  but  also  throughout 
Attica. 

'  See  pages  32-34  and  62. 
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Greek  world.  Mountain  ranges  and  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  by 
cutting  up  Greece  proper  into  small,  easily  defended  districts. 
Civic  made  it  almost  impossible  for  one  city-state  to 

patriotism  conquer  and  hold  in  subjection  neighboring  com- 
munities for  any  length  of  time.  Many  city-states,  moreover, 
were  on  islands  or  were  scattered  along  remote  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  result  was  that  the 
Greeks  never  came  together  in  one  nation.  Their  city  feeling, 
or  civic  patriotism,  took  the  place  of  our  love  of  covmtry. 

Religious  influences  sometimes  proved  strong  enough'  to 
produce  loose  federations  of  tribes  or  city-states  known  as 
Amphictyo-  amphictyonies.  The  people  living  around  a  famous 
n»«8  sanctuary  would  meet  to  observe  their  festivals  in 

common  and  to  guard  the  shrine  of  their  divinity.  One  of  these 
local  unions  arose  on  the  Uttle  island  of  Delos,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  Apollo.  A  still  more  noteworthy  example  was  the 
Delphic  Amphictyony.  It  included  twelve  tribes  and  cities 
of  central  Greece  and  Thessaly.  They  established  a  council 
which  took  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  under  its  protection 
and  superintended  the  athletic  games  held  there  in  honor  of 
the  god.  One  of  the  regulations  binding  on  the  members  reads : 
''We  will  not  destroy  any  amphictyonic  town ;  we  will  not  cut 
off  any  amphictyonic  town  from  running  water."  This  solemn 
oath  did  not  always  prevent  the  members  of  the  Delphic 
.\mphictyony  from  fighting  one  another  and  their  neighbors; 
nevertheless,'  the  federation  deserves  mention  as  the  earliest 
peace  agency  known  to  history. 

During  the  Homeric  Age  each  city-state  had  a  king,  *'the 
shepherd  of  the  people."  The  king  did  not  possess  absolute 
Government  ^tuthority,  as  in  the  Orient;  he  was  more  or  less 
of  the  controlled  by  a  council  of  nobles.    They  helped 

city-sute         j^jj^  j^  judgment  and  sacrifice,  followed  him  to 

war,  and  filled  the  principal  oflBces.  Both  king  and  nobles  were 
obliged  to  consult  the  common  p)eople  on  matters  of  great 
importance,  such  as  making  war  or  declaring  peace.  The 
citizens  would  then  be  summoned  to  meet  in  the  market-place, 
where  they  shouted  assent  to  the  proposals  laid  before  them 
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or  showed  disapproval  by  silence.  This  public  assembly  had 
little  importance  in  the  Homeric  Age,  but  later  it  became  the 
center  of  Greek  democracy. 

After  the  opening  of  historic  times  in  Greece  many  city- 
states  began  to  change  their  form  of  government.  In  some  of 
them,  for  example,  Thebes  and  Corinth,  the  nobles  PoUticai 
became  strong  enough  to  abolish  the  kingship  ^f  the°'*™*"* 
altogether.  Monarchy,  the  rule  of  one,  thus  gave  city-stete 
way  to  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  nobles.  In  Sparta  and 
Argos  the  kings  were  not  driven  out,  but  their  authority  was 
much  lessened.  Some  city-states  came  under  the  control  of 
usurpers,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ''tyrants."  A  tyrant  was  a 
man  who  gained  supreme  power  by  force  or  guile  and  governed 
for  his  own  benefit  without  regard  to  the  laws.  There  were 
many  such  tyrannies  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.C.  Still  other  city-states,  of  which  Athens  formed  the  most 
conspicuous  instance,  went  through  an  entire  cycle  of  changes 
from  kingship  to  aristocrac>',  thence  to  tyranny,  and  finally 
to  democracy,  or  popular  rule. 

The  city-states  most  prominent  in  Greek  history  were  Sparta 
and  Athens.  Sparta  had  been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by 
Greek  invaders  of  southern  Greece  (the  Pelopon- 
nesus). It  conquered  some  of  the  neighboring 
communities  and  entered  into  alliance  with  others,  so  that  by 
500  B.C.  its  power  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Spartans  were  obviously  good  soldiers,  but  they 
were  little  more.  They  had  no  industries  of  importance,  cared 
nothing  for  conmierce,  and  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  which  were  worked  by  serfs.  The  Spartans  never 
created  anything  worth  while  in  literature,  art,  or  philosophy. 
When  not  fighting,  they  passed  their  time  in  military  drill  and 
warlike  exercises.  Even  their  government  bore  a  martial 
stamp.  It  was  a  monarchy  in  form,  but  since  there  were  always 
two  kings  reigning  at  once,  neither  could  become  very  powerful. 
The  real  management  of  affairs  lay  in  hands  of  five  men,  called 
ephors,  who  were  elected  every  year  by  the  citizens.  The 
ephors  accompanied  the  kings  in  war  and  directed  their  actioiv^\ 
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guided  the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  nobles  and  public 
^sembly;  superintended  the  education  of  children;  and  ex- 
ercised a  paternal  oversight  of  everybody's  private  life.  No- 
where else  in  the  Greek  world  was  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
so  thoroughly  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  society  of 
which  he  formed  a  unit. 

The  city-state  of  Athens  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  Sparta. 
Athens,  by  500  B.C.,  had  rid  itself  of  kings  and  t)n"ants,  had 

overthrown  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  had 

created  the  first  really  democratic  government  in 

antiquity.    Later  sections  will  describe  this  Athenian  democ- 

cracy  and  set  forth,  also,  some  of   the  contributions   of   the 

Athenian  genius  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  mankind. 

24.   Colonial  Expansion  of  Greece 

The  Greeks,  with  the  sea  at  their  doors,  naturally  became 
sailors,  traders,  and  colonizers.  After  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
Age  of  century  B.C.,  the  city-states  began  to  plant  nu- 

colonization  merous  settlements  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Black  Sea.  The  great  age  of  colonization 
covered  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.^ 

Trade  was  one  motive  for  colonization.  The  Greeks,  like 
the  Phoenicians,  were  able  to  realize  large  profits  by  exchanging 
Motives  for  their  manufactured  goods  for  the  food  and  raw 
colonization  materials  of  other  countries.  Land  hunger  was 
another  motive.  The  poor  soil  of  Greece  could  not  support 
many  inhabitants,  and,  as  population  increased,  emigration 
offered  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  numbers.  A 
third  motive  was  political  and  social  unrest.  The  city-states 
at  this  period  contained  many  men  of  adventurous  disposition, 
who  were  ready  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  a  refuge  from  the  op- 
pression of  nobles  or  tyrants.  They  hoped  to  find  abroad  more 
freedom  than  they  had  at  home. 

A  Greek  colony  was  not  simply  a  trading-post;  it  was  a 
center  of  Greek  life.    The  colonists  continued  to  be  Greeks  in 

1  See  the  map  facing  page  46. 
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language,  customs,  and  religion;  they  called  themselves  ''men 
away  from  home."    Mother  city  and  daughter  colony  traded 
with  each  other  and  in  time  of  danger  helped  each  Nature  of 
other.     The  sacred  fire  carried  from  the  public   colonizatioix 
hearth  of  the  old  community  to  the  new  settlement  formed  a 
symbol  of  the  close  ties  binding  them  together. 

The  Greeks  established  many  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the 
northern  iEgean  and  on  both  sides  of  the  passages  leading  into 
the  Black  Sea.    Their  most  important  settlement  colonies  in 
here  was  Byzantium,  upon  the  site  where  Con-  the  north 
stantinople    now    stands.    The    colonies    which         northeast 
fringed  the  Black  Sea  were  centers  for  the  supply  of  fish,  wood, 


An  Athenian  Trireme 

Ilas-rclief  found  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Dates  from  about  400  b.c.  The  part  of  the 
relief  preserved  shows  the  waist  of  the  vessel,  with  the  uppermost  of  the  three  banlcs  of  rowers. 
Only  the  oars  of  the  two  lower  banks  are  seen. 


wool,  grain,  meats,  and  slaves.  The  large  profits  to  be  gained 
by  trade  made  the  Greeks  willing  to  Uve  in  what  was  then  a  wild 
and  inhospitable  region. 

The  Greeks  could  feel  more  at  home  in  southern  Italy,  where 
the  genial  climate,  clear  air,  and  sparkling  sea  recalled  their 
native  land.  They  made  so  many  settlements  in  colonies 
this  region  that  it  came  to  be  known  as  Great  in  the  west 
Greece  (Magna  Graecia).  One  of  these  was  Cumae,  on  the 
coast  just  north  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Emigrants  from  Cumae, 
in  turn,  built  the  city  of  Naples  (Neapolis),  which  in  Roman 
times  formed  a  center  of  Greek  culture  and  even  to-day  possesses 
a  large  Greek  population.    Other  important  colonies  in  southern 
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Italy  included  Taranto,^  Reggio,*  and  Messina.'  The  most 
important  colony  in  Sicily  was  Syracuse,  established  by  Corinth. 
The  Greeks  were  not  able  to  expand  over  all  Sicily,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  numerous  possessions 
at  its  western  extremity. 

The  Greeks  were  also  prevented  by  the  Carthaginians  from 
gaining  much  of  a  foothold  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia  and  on  the 
Other  Medi-  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Marseilles  (Massilia), 
terrancan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rh6ne,  was  the  chief  Greek 
CO  onies  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean.    Two 

colonies  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
Cyrene,  west  of  Egypt,  and  Naucratis,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
From  now  on  many  Greek  travelers  visited  Egypt  to  see  the 
wonders  of  that  strange  old  country.  Greek  colonies  were  also 
established  in  C3^rus  and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Greek  colonial  expansion  formed  one  of  the  most  significant 
movements  in  ancient  history,  because  it  spread  Greek  culture 
Results  of  over  so  many  lands.  To  distinguish  themselves 
colonization  from  the  foreigners,  or  "barbarians,"  *  about  them, 
the  Greeks  began  to  give  themselves  the  common  name  of 
Hellenes.  Hellas,  their  country,  came  to  include  ail  the  terri- 
tory possessed  by  Hellenic  peoples.  The  life  of  the  Greeks, 
henceforth,  was  confined  no  longer  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  iEgean.  Wherever  rose  a  Greek  city,  there  was  a  scene 
of  Greek  history. 

26.   The  Persian  Wars,  499-479  B.C. 

The  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire  ^  almost  immediately 
reacted  upon  the  Greek  world.  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  first 
C  nauettsof  ^^^^^^  conqueror,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus  the  Lydia,  thus  becoming  overlord  of  the  Greek  cities 
Great  ^    ^^^^    Minor.     His    son,    Cambyses,    annexed 

Cyprus  and  after  subduing  Egypt  proceeded  to  add  Cyrene  and 
other  Greek  colonies  in  Africa  to  the  Persian  dominions.    The 

>  Ancient  Tarentum.  •  Ancient  Regfum.  *  Ancient  Messana. 

*  Greek  barharoi,  "  men  of  confused  speech."  *  See  page  38. 
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entire  coast  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  came  in  this  way 
under  the  control  of  a  single,  powerful,  and  aggressive 
state.' 

The  accession  of  Darius  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Persia 
only  increased  the  dangers  that  overshadowed  the  Greek  world. 
Darius  desired  to  secure  his  possessions  on  the  conqoeiti  of 
northwest  by  extending  them  as  far  as  the  Danube  D«riu» 
River,  which  would  furnish  an  admirable  frontier.  Accordingly, 
he  entered  Europe  with  a  large  army  and  marched  against  the 
barbarous  but  warlike  Scythians, 
then  living  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Danube.  This  enterprise  was  ap- 
parently a  great  success.  Even  the 
Scythians  learned  to  tremble  at  the 
name  of  Persia's  king.  After  the 
return  of  Darius  to  Asia,  his  lieu- 
tenants conquered  the  Greek  settle- 
ments on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus,  to- 
gether with  the  wild  tribes  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  The  Persian  Em- 
pire now  included  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  far 
as  Greece. 

Not  long  after  the  European  ex- 
pedition of  Darius,  the  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  Muior  revolted  ^^  j^^^^ 
gainst    Persia.      The  Keroit.  ^^_ 

lonians  sought  the  help  *"-«'B.c. 

of  Sparta,  the  chief  military  state  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  war,  but  the  Athenians,  who  realized  the 
menace  to  Greece  from  the  Persian  advance,  aided  their  Ionian 
kindred  with  both  ships  and  soldiers.  The  allied  forces  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  Sardis,  the  old  capital  of  Lydia.  The  rest 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  now  joined  the  lonians,  and  even  Thrace 
threw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  These  successes  were  only  tem- 
1  See  the  nap  between  p«ce*  jvsj. 
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porary.  The  revolting  cities  could  not  hold  out  against  the 
vast  resources  of  Persia.  One  by  one  they  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Great  King. 

Quiet  had  no  sooner  been  restored  in  Asia  Minor  than  Darius 
made  ready  to  reassert  Persian  supremacy  in  the  Balkan  Pen- 
Fiiit  Perclaii  insula  and  to  punish  Athens  for  her  share  in  the 
ezpeditioD  Ionian  Revolt.  Only  the  first  part  of  this  program 
was  carried  out.    A  large  army,  commanded  by  Mardonius, 
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the  son-in-law  of  the  Persian  monarch,  soon  reconquered  Thrace 
and  received  the  submission  of  Macedonia.  Mardonius  could 
not  proceed  farther,  however,  because  the  Persian  fleet,  on 
which  his  army  depended  for  Applies,  was  wrecked  off  the 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos. 
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The  partial  failure  of  the  first  Persian  expedition  only  aroused 
Darius  to  renewed  exertions.    Two  years  later  another  fleet, 
bearing  perhaps  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  set  out  's,„nj 
from  Ionia  to  Greece.    Datis  and  Artaphernes,  the  Persian 
Persian  leaders,  sailed  straight  across  the  ^gean  and  •«'**'*''>» 
landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  twenty-six  miles  from  Athens. 

The  situation  of  the 
Athenians  seemed  desper- 
ate. They  B^,„, 
had  scarcely  Harathon, 
ten  thousand  **"  ^•^■ 
men  with  whom  to  face 
an  army  at  least  twice 
as  large  and  hitherto  in- 
vincible. The  Spartans 
promised  support,  but  de- 
layed sending  troops  at  the 
critical  moment.  Never- 
theless, the  Athenians  de- 
cided to  take  the  offensive. 
Their  able  general,  Milti- 
ades,  believed  that  the 
Persians,  however  numer- 
ous, were  no  match  for 
heavy-armed  Greek 
soldiers.  The  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  proved 
him  right.  The  Athenians 
crossed  the  plain  at  the 
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quickstep  and  in  the  face  «"«i*.  i«°«  ■!«  6~ -*"  ™  "-y  "«" 
of  a  shower  of  arrows  drove  the  Persians  to  their  ships.  Datis 
and  Artaphernes  then  sailed  for  home,  with  their  errand  of 
vengeance  unfulfilled. 

"Ten  years  after  Marathon,"  says  a  Greek  historian,   'the 

'barbarians'  returned  with  the  vast  armament  which  was  lo 

enslave  Greece."  •     Darius  was  now  dead,  but  his  son  Xerxes 

>  Tfaucydide^  i,  18. 
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had  determined  to  complete  his  task.  Great  quantities  of 
provisions  were  collected;  the  Dardanelles  strait  was  bridged 
Third  PeriiAn  with  boats ;  and  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos, 
expedition  where  a  previous  fleet  had  met  shipwreck,  was 
pierced  with  a  canal.  An  army,  estimated  to  exceed  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  Great  King's  realm.  He  evidently  intended  to  crush 
the  Greeks  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 

Xerxes  did  not  have  to  attack  a  united  Greece.  Some  Greek 
states  submitted  without  fighting,  when  Persian  heralds  came 
Disunion  of  to  demand  "earth  and  water,"  the  customary  sym- 
the  Greeks  bols  of  submission.  Some  other  states  remained 
neutral  throughout  the  struggle.  But  Athens  and  Sp)arta, 
with  their  allies,  remained  joined  for  resistance  to  the  end. 

Early  in  the  year  480  B.C.  the  Persian  host  moved  out  of  Sar- 
dis,  crossed  the  Dardanelles,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  pass 
Battle  of  ^^  Thermopylae,  commanding  the  entrance  into 

ThennopyUs,    central  Greece.    This  position,  one  of  great  natural 

Strength,  was  held  by  a  few  thousand  Greeks  under 
the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas.  Xerxes  for  two  days  hurled  his 
best  troops  against  the  defenders  of  Thermopylae,  only  to  find 
that  numbers  did  not  avail  in  that  narrow  defile.  There  is  no 
telling  how  long  the  handful  of  Greeks  might  have  resisted, 
had  not  the  Persians  found  a  road  over  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  the  pass.  Leonidas  and  his  men  were  now  attacked 
both  in  front  and  from  behind.  Xerxes  at  length  won  the  pass 
—  but  only  over  the  bodies  of  its  heroic  defenders.  Years 
later  a  monument  to  their  memory  was  raised  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  bore  the  simple  inscription:  "Stranger,  go  tell  the 
Spartans  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  commands."  ^ 

The  Persians  now  marched  rapidly  through  central  Greece  to 
Athens,  but  found  a  deserted  city.  Upon  the  advice  of  Themis- 
Battle  of  tocles,  ablest  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  the  non- 
Saiamis,          combatants  had  withdrawn  to  places  of  safety 

and  the  entire  fighting  force  of  Athens  had  gone 
on  shipboard.    The  Greek  fleet,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 

>  Herodotus,  vii,  328. 
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Athenian  vessels  under  the  command  of  Themistocles,  then 
took  up  a  position  in  the  strait  separating  the  island  of  Salamis 
from  Attica  and  awaited  the  enemy.  The  Persians  at  Salamis 
had  many  more  ships  than  the  Greeks,  but  Themistocles  believed 
that  in  the  narrow  strait  their  numbers  would  be  a  disadvan- 
tage to  them.  Such  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The  Persians 
fought  well,  but  their  vessels,  crowded  together,  could  not 
navigate  properly  and  even  wrecked  one  another  by  collision. 
After  an  all-day  contest  what  remained  of  their  fleet  withdrew 
to  Asia  Minor.  The  Great  King  himself  had  no  heart  for  any 
more  fighting.  However,  he  left  Mardonius,  with  a  large  body 
of  picked  troops,,  to  subjugate  the  Greeks  on  land.  So  the  real 
crisis  of  the  war  was  yet  to  come. 

Mardonius  passed  the  winter  quietly  in  Thessaly,  preparing 
for  the  spring  campaign.    The  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  made  a 
final  effort.    A  Spartan  army,  supported  by  the  BatUes  of 
Athenians  and  other  allies,  met  the   enemy  near  Jly^S^ 
the  little  town  of  Plataea  in  Boeotia.    The  Greek  479  B.C. 
soldiers,  with  their  long  spears,  huge  shields,  and  heavy  swords, 
were  completely  successful.    At  about  the  same  time  as  this 
battle  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  at  Mycale,  on  the  Ionian  coast.    These  two  engagements 
really  ended  the  Persian  wars.    Never  again  did  Persia  make  a 
serious  effort  to  conquer  Greece. 

The  Persian  wars  were  much  more  than  a  contest  for  su- 
premacy between  two  rival  powers.  They  were  a  struggle 
between  East  and  West ;  between  Oriental  despot-  victorious 
ism  and  Occidental  democracy.  Had  Persia  won,  Grecco 
the  fresh,  vigorous  Western  civilization  then  being  developed 
by  Athens  and  other  Greek  states  would  have  been  submerged, 
probably  for  ages,  under  the  influx  of  Eastern  ideas  and  customs. 
The  Greek  victory  saved  Europe  for  better  things.  It  was  a 
victory  for  human  freedom. 

26.   Athens,  479-431  B.C. 

Greek  history,  for  half  a  century  after  the  close  of  the  Persian 
wars,  centers  about  Athens.    She  was  now  the  most  popu\o\i& 
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of  Greek  cities.  She  possessed  an  extensive  commerce  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Her  citizens 
Ascendancy  were  energetic ;  her  government  was  a  democracy, 
of  AUiens  The  Athenians  also  enjoyed  the  prestige  which 
resulted  from  their  successful  resistance  to  Persia.  Herodotus 
even  calls  them  the  saviors  of  Greece.  "Next  to  the  gods,"  he 
says,  "/Aey  repulsed  the  invader."  ^ 

In  order  to  remove  the  danger  of  another  Persian  attack, 
the  Athenians  formed  a  defensive  league  with  their  Greek 
Athens  and  kindred  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  iEgean  Islands, 
die  Delian  It  included,  ultimately,  over  two  hundred  city- 
'**'"*  states.     Some  of  the  wealthier  members  agreed  to 

provide  ships  and  crews  for  the  allied  fleet.  All  the  other 
members  preferred  to  make  their  contributions  in  money, 
allowing  Athens  to  build  and  equip  the  ships.  Athenian  ofl5- 
cials  collected  the  revenues,  which  were  placed  foi:  protection 
in  the  temple  of  ApoUb  on  the  island  of  Delos. 

The  Delian  League  formed  the  most  promising  step  which 
the  Greeks  had  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  federal  government. 
Athenian  It  might  have  developed  into  a  United  States  of 

imperialism  Greece,  had  the  Athenians  shown  more  wisdom 
and  justice  in  dealing  with  their  allies.  Unfortunately,  the 
Athenians  proceeded  to  use  the  naval  force  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  contributions  of  the  league  as  a  means  of  bringing 
its  members  into  dependence  upon  Athens.  The  Delian  com- 
munities were  compelled  to  accept  governments  like  those  of 
Athens,  to  endure  the  presence  of  Athenian  garrisons  in  their 
midst,  to  furnish  soldiers  for  Athenian  armies,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  Even  the  common  treasury  of  the  league 
was  eventually  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens.  What  had 
started  out  as  a  volimtary  association  of  free  and  independent 
states  thus  ended  by  becoming,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
Athenian  Empire. 

The  Athenians  governed  imperially,  but  they  belonged  to  a 
democratic  state.  Democracy,  the  rule  of  the  sovereign  people, 
was  unknown  in  the  ancient  Orient.^    It  formed  a  Greek  con- 

1  Herodotus,  vii,  139.  >  See  page  40. 
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tribution,  especially  an  Athenian  contribution,  to  civilization. 
The  Athenians  had  now  learned  how  unjust  could  be  the  rule 
of  a  king,  a  tyrant,  or  a  privileged  aristocracy.  , 
They  tried,  instead,  to  afford  every  free  dtizen, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  noble  or  commoner,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  office,  to  serve  in  the  law  courts,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  legislation. 

The  center  of  Athenian  democrac>'  was  the  popular  assembly. 
All  citizens  who  had  reached  twenty  years  of  age  were  members. 
The  number  present  at  a  meeting  rarely  exceeded  jh,  pgpuiw 
five  thousand,  however,  because  so  many  Athe-  ■"■mbiy 
nians  lived  outside  the  walls  in  the  country  districts  of  Attica. 
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An  Atbenian  Insceiption 

A  d«rK  of  the  popular  kSKmbly.  dating  fiDm  about  450  B.C. 

The  popular  assembly  met  every  eight  or  nine  days  on  the 
slopes  of  a  hill  called  the  Pnyjt.  After  listening  to  speeches, 
the  people  voted,  usually  by  show  of  hands,  on  the  measures 
laid  before  them.  They  settled  in  this  way  all  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  sent  out  military  and  naval  expeditions,  sanc- 
tioned public  expenditures,  and  exercised  general  control  over 
the  affairs  of  Athens  and  her  dependencies. 

Democracy,  then,  reached  its  he^ht  in  ancient  Athens. 
The  people  ruled,  and  they  ruled  directly.  Every  citizen  could 
take  some  active  part  in  politics.  Such  a  govenunent  worked 
well  in  the  conduct  of  a  small  city-state.     It  proved  to  be  les& 
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successful  in  the  management  of  an  empire.  The  subject  com- 
munities of  the  Delian  League  were  unrepresented  at  Athens. 
Absence  of  They  had  no  one  to  speak  for  them  in  the  public 
a  representa-  assembly  or  before  the  law  courts.  Hence  their 
tive  system  interests  were  always  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
Athenians.  We  shall  notice  the  same  absence  of  a  representa- 
tive system  in  ancient  Rome,  after  that  city  had  become  mis- 
tress of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

But  even  in  Athens,  most  democratic  of  all  Greek  city-states, 
democracy  was  really  class  rule.     Not  all   the  free  men  — 

to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  slaves  —  were 
citizens.  The  law  restricted  citizenship  to  those 
free  men  who  were  the  sons  of  an  Athenian  father  (himself  a 
citizen)  and  an  Athenian  mother.  Consequently,  the  thou- 
sands of  foreign  merchants  and  artisans  living  in  Athens 
could  not  take  any  part  in  its  government.  This  jealous 
attitude  toward  foreigners  contrasts  with  the  liberal  policy 
of  modern  countries,  such  as  our  own,  in  naturalizing  immi- 
grants. 

Athens  contained  many  artisans.  Their  daily  tasks  gave 
them  scant  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  exciting  game  of 
Industrial  politics.  The  average  rate  of  wages  was  very  low. 
Athens  j^  spite  of  cheap  food  and  modest  requirements 

for  clothing  and  shelter,  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  the  city 
workman  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Outside  of  Athens 
lived  the  peasants,  whose  little  farms  produced  the  olives, 
grapes,  and  figs  for  which  Attica  was  celebrated.  There  were 
also  thousands  of  slaves  in  Athens,  as  in  other  city-states  of 
Greece.  Their  number  was  so  great  and  their  labor  so  cheap 
that  we  may  think  of  them  as  taking  the  place  of  modern 
machines.  Slaves  did  most  of  the  work  on  large  estates  owned 
by  wealthy  men,  toiled  in  the  mines  and  quarries,  and  served 
as  oarsmen  on  ships.  The  system  of  slavery  lowered  the 
dignity  of  free  labor  and  tended  to  prevent  the  rise  of  poorer 
citizens  to  positions  of  responsibility.  In  Greece,  as  in  the 
Orient,^  slavery  cast  a  blight  over  industrial  life. 

1  See  page  43. 
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The  Athenian  city,  during  this  period,  formed  the  commercial 

center  of  Greece.    Exports  of  wine  and  olive  oil,  pottery, 

metal  wares,  and  objects  of  art  were  sent  from  Commercial 

Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  to  every  part  of  the  Athens 

Greek  world.    The  imports  from  the  Black  Sea  region,  Thrace. 

Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Italy  included  such  commodities 

as  salt,  dried  fish,  wool,  timber,  hides,  and,  above  all,  great 

quantities  of  wheat.    As  is  the  case  with  modern  England, 

Athens  could  feed  all  her  people  only  by  bringing  in  food  from 

abroad. 

27.  Athenian  Culture 

The  wealth  which  the  Athenians  found  in  industry  and 
commerce,  together  with  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Delian  League, 
enabled  them  to  adorn  their  city  with  statues  and  Artistic 
buildings.  The  most  beautiful  monuments  arose  Athens 
on  the  Acropolis.  Access  to  this  steep  rock  was  gained  through 
a  superb  entrance  gate,  or  Propylaea,  constructed  to  resemble 
the  front  of  a  temple  with  columns  and  pediment.  Just  beyond 
the  Propylaea  stood  a  huge  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess  Athena, 
by  the  sculptor  Phidias.  On  the  crest  of  the  Acropolis  were 
two  temples.  The  smaller  one,  named  after  Erechtheus,  a 
legendary  Athenian  king,  was  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture. 
The  larger  one,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Athena  (Athena  Par- 
thenos),  was  of  the  Doric  order.  It  contained  a  gold  and  ivory 
statue  (also  by  Phidias)  of  the  goddess  who  had  the  Athenian 
city  under  her  protection.  A  Greek  temple,^  such  as  the  Par- 
thenon, was  merely  a  rectangular  building,  provided  with  doors, 
but  without  windows,  and  surrounded  by  a  single  or  a  double 
row  of  colunms.  The  temple  did  not  serve  as  a  meeting  place 
for  worshipers,  but  only  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  deity.  Less 
imposing  than  the  majestic  structures  raised  in  Egypt,  it  had 
more  beauty,  because  of  its  harmomous  proportions,  perfect 
symmetry,  and  exquisite  workmanship.  The  Parthenon  is 
now  a  ruin.  Many  of  the  wonderful  sculptures  which  once 
decorated  the  exterior  have  survived,  however,  and  may  be 
viewed  to-day  in  the  British  Museum  at  London. 

^  See  the  plate  facing  page  8i. 
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Up  against  a  corner  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Athenians  built  an 
open-air  theater,  where  perforinances  took  place  in  midwinter 
^^  and  spring  at  the  festivals  of  the  god  Dionysus. 

AtheDimn'         A  Greek  play  would  seem  strange  enough  to  us; 
'""'  there  was  no  elaborate  scenery,  no  raised  stage, 

until  late  Roman  times,  and  little  lively  action.  The  actors, 
who  were  all  men,  never  numbered  more  than  three  or  four. 
They   wore   elaborate   costumes   and  grotesque   masks.    The 
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n  woodcD  bcDchs;  later,  stone  seats  were  placed  acamsl  the  adjaceiU  UDnde. 
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narrative  was  mainly  carried  on  in  song  by  the  chorus,  which 
met  with  the  actors  in  the  dancing  ring,  or  orchestra.  The 
theater  held  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  Athens  and,  indeed, 
of  all  Greek  cities.  It  formed  a  partial  substitute  for  our  pulpit 
and  press,  for  it  dealt  either  with  religious  and  moral  themes  or 
with  leading  personages  and  questions  of  the  day.  The  trag- 
edies and  comedies  produced  by  Athenian  playwrights  origi- 
nated a  new  type  of  literature  —  the  drama. 

The  playwrights  composed  in  verse,  but  there  were  also 
Athenians  who  learned  to  write  in  prose.    The  first  great  prose 
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writer  of  Greece,  or  of  any  other  country,  was  the  "father  of 
history,"  Herodotus.     Though  born  in  Asia  Minor,  he  passed 
much  of  his  life  at  Athens,  mingling  in  its  brilliant  Athenian 
society  and  coming  under  the  influences,  literary  prow 
and  artistic,  which  that  city  afforded.     Herodo-  "" 
lus  wrote  about  the  Persian  wars,  but  also  wove  into  his  narra- 
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tive  accounts  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  other  Oriental 
peoples.  His  work  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  information 
for  ancient  history.  Greek  prose  was  further  developed  by  the 
<KBtors,  wbo  flourished  in  democratic  Athens. 
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The  Greeks  really  founded  philosophy,  which  means  an 
intellif^nt  effort  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  existence  and  human 
Atheaitn  nature.    No  one  did  more  in  this  direction  than 

philoMphen  xbe  Athenian,  Socrates.  A  true  "  lover  of  wisdom  " 
and  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  any  age,  Socrates  kept  no 
school ;  he  never  wrote  anything ;  he  taught  only  by  conver- 
sation with  any  one  willing  to  discuss  moral  or  religious  sub- 
jects. When  an  old  man,  Socrates  was 
convicted  of  impiety  and  of  corrupting 
the  youth  of  Athens  by  his  doctrines. 
He  suffered  death,  in  consequence,  but 
his  philosophy  did  not  perish.  It  found 
an  exponent  in  the  Athenian  Plato, 
whose  writings,  known  as  Dialogues,  took 
the  form  of  question  and  answer  that 
Socrates  had  used.  Plato's  works  were 
profound  in  thought  and  admirable  in 
style.  They  have  continued  to  influence 
philosophic  speculation  to  oiu'  own  dav- 
What  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the 
Athenians,  originated  in  art,  literature, 
Ath.n(,the  oratory,  and  phUosophy 
"  Kbiwi  of  still  abides  in  the  world. 
^"  Much  of  it  b  unexcelled; 

all  of  it  is  an  inspiration.    There  is  no 
exaggeration,  consequently,  in  the  proud 
tiw     words  which  the  statesman,  Pericles,  ap- 
ii  or  2i  umury  .^.  ^^^  ^^  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. : 

"Our  city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  in  war.  We  are 
lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate 
the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for 
talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  real  use  for  it.  To 
acknowledge  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace 
is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not 
neglect  the  state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household ; 
and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very 
fair  idea  of  politics.    We  alone  regard  a  man  who  shows  no 
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interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  as  a  useless, 
character.  ...    In  short,  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas."  ^ 

28.   Decline  of  the  Greek  City^tates,  431-338  B.C. 

The  patriotic  Greeks,  during  the  Persian  wars,  had  achieved 
a  temporary  union  and  had  fought  valiantly,  successfully,  in  a 
common  cause.    When  all  danger  from  Persia  was  Diguj^^n 
removed,  it  became  impossible  to  continue  a  work-  of  the 
ing  system  of  federation.    The  old  antagonisms  ^'••^ 
between  rival  communities  arose  again  in  full  vigor.    The 
Greek  people,  whose  imity  of  blood,  language,  religion,  and 
customs  should  have  welded  them  into  one  nation,  continued 
to  be  divided  into  independent  and  often  hostile  city-states. 

The  history  of  Greece,  after  the  Persian  wars,  is  therefore  a 
record  of  almost  ceaseless  conflict.    In  431  b.c.  the  fierce  and 
exhausting  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out  between  confli^j^g 
Athens  and  Sparta,  with  their  allies  and  depend-  between  the 
encies.     After  ten  years   of  fighting  without  a  ^ 

decisive  result,  both  sides  grew  weary  of  the  struggle  and 
made  peace.  Athens,  instead  of  husbanding  her  resources 
for  another  contest  with  Sparta,  then  tried  to  conquer  Syra- 
cuse, the  largest  Greek  city  in  Sicily.  The  failure  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  so  weakened  Athens  that  Sparta  felt  encouraged  to 
renew  the  Peloponnesian  War,  this  time  with  the  financial  help 
of  Persia,  who  was  always  ready  to  subsidize  the  Greeks  in 
fighting  one  another.  The  Peloponnesian  War  ended  in  404 
B.C.  with  the  complete  triumph  of  Sparta.  That  city  played 
the  imperial  r61e  for  a  few  years,  until  her  harsh  military  rule 
goaded  Thebes  into  revolt.  By  defeating  Sparta,  Thebes  be- 
came the  chief  power  in  Greece.  Athens  and  Sparta,  however, 
joined  forces  to  make  headway  against  Theban  dominion,  and 
this,  too,  went  down  bloodily  on  the  field  of  battle.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  e.g.  it  had  become  evident  that  no 
single  city-state  was  strong  enough  or  wise  enough  to  rule 
Greece. 

A  new  influence  now  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Greek  world  — 

>  Thucydides,  ii,  39-41. 
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the  influence  of  Macedonia.  Its  people  were  an  offshoot  of 
those  northern  invaders  who  had  entered  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula before  the  dawn  of  history.  They  were 
thus  Greek  in  both  blood  and  language,  but  less 
civilized  than  their  kinsmen  of  central  and  southern  Greece. 
Macedonia,  however,  formed  a  territorial  state  imder  a  single 
ruler,  in  contrast  to  the  disunited  city-states  of  the  other  Greeks. 

Philip  II,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  antiquity,  be- 
came king  of  Macedonia  in  359  B.C.  He  was  not  a  stranger 
Philip  n,  to  Greece.    Part  of  his  boyhood  had  been  passed 

869-336  B.C.  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  where  he  learned  the  art 
of  war  as  the  Greeks  had  perfected  it,  and  also  gained  an  insight 
into  Greek  politics.  The  distracted  condition  of  Greece  offered 
Philip  an  opportunity  to  secure  for  Macedonia  the  position  of 
supremacy  which  neither  Athens,  Sparta,  nor  Thebes  had  held 
for  long.     He  seized  the  opportunity. 

Philip  created  a  permanent  or  standing  army  of  professional 
soldiers  and  improved  their  methods  of  fighting.  Hitherto, 
Philip's  battles  had  been  mainly  between  massed  bodies  of 

•'"y  infantry,  forming  a  phalanx.    Philip  retained  the 

phalanx,  only  he  deepened  it  and  gave  to  the  rear  men  longer 
spears.  The  business  of  the  phalanx  was  to  keep  the  front  of 
the  opposing  army  engaged,  while  horsemen  rode  into  the 
enemy's  flanks.  This  reliance  on  masses  of  cavalry  to  win  a 
victory  was  something  new  in  warfare.  Another  novel  feature 
consisted  in  the  use  on  the  battle-field  of  catapults,  a  kind  of 
artillery  able  to  throw  darts  and  huge  stones  for  three  hundred 
yards  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  All  these  different  arms  working 
together  made  a  war  machine  which  was  the  most  formidable 
in  the  ancient  world  until  the  days  of  the  Roman  legion. 

Philip  commanded  a  fine  army;  he  ruled  with  absolute 
sway  a  territory  larger  than  any  city-state;  and  he  himself 
Philip's  possessed  a  genius  for  both  war  and  diplomacy, 

coaquesto  With  such  advantages  the  Macedonian  king  entered 
upon  the  subjugation  of  disunited  Greece.  His  first  important 
success  was  won  in  western  Thrace.  Here  he  founded  the  city 
of  Philippi,  and  secured  some  rich  gold  mines,  the  income  from 
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which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  always  under  arms  and 
to  fit  out  a  fleet.  Philip  next  made  Macedonia  a  maritime  state 
by  annexing  the  Greek  cities  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice. 
He  also  appeared  in  Thessaly,  occupied  its  principal  fortresses, 


and  brought  the  frontier  of  Macedonia  as  tax  south  as  the  pass 
of  ThermopylsB. 

Philip's  conquests  excited  mixed  feelings  at  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta.    He  had  many  influential  friends  in  these  dties, 
some  paid  agents,  but  others  honest  men  who  Dmboi- 
favored  Macedonian  headship  as  the  only  means  u>*>** 
of  uniting  Greece.    Those  opposed  to  Philip  found  their  foi»- 
most  representative  in  the  famous  Athenian  oraUx,  'SieakOb- 
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thenes.  His  patriotic  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  great 
deeds  which  free  Greeks  once  accomplished  gainst  Persia. 
Athens  he  loved  with  passionate  devotion,  and  Athens,  he 
urged,  should  become  the  leader  of  Greece 
in  a  second  war  for  independence. 

The  stirring  appeals  of  Demosthenes- 
met  little  response,  until  Philip  entered 
Battle  of  central  Greece  at  the  head 

ChMconM        of   his   army.      Athens, 
S»8B.C.  Thebes,    and    some    Pelo- 

ponnesian  states  then  formed  a  defen* 
sive  alliance  against  him.  The  decisive 
battle  took  place  at  Chxronea,  in  Bceotia. 
On  that  fatal  field  the  well  drilled  and 
seasoned  troops  of  Macedonia,  led  by  a 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  overcame  the 
citizen-soldiers  of  Greece.  The  victory 
made  Philip  master  of  all  the  Greek 
states,  except  Sparta,  which  still  pre- 
served her  liberty.  It  was  the  victory 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  over  free,  self- 
governing  commonwealths.  The  city- 
states  had  had  their  day.  Never  again  did 
they  become  first-rate  powers  in  history. 
Philip's  restless  energy  now  drove  him 
forward  to  the  next  step  in  his  ambi< 
After  tious  program.     He  deter- 

Cii^wi**  mined  to  carry  out  the 
■iieii»i  plans,  long  cherished  by  the  Greeks,  for 
ithtichtiydupoi  ^^  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  perhaps 
even  of  Persia.  A  congress  of  the  Greek 
bnnn.  «re  opntnve  oi  the  States,  whlch  met  at  Corinth,  voted  to 
ontor's  anisucH  ud  con-  supply  ships  and  soldiers  for  the  under- 
"°  taking  and  placed  Philip  in  command  of 

the  Grxco-Macedonian  army.  But  Philip  did  not  lead  it  into 
Asia.  Less  than  two  years  after  Chxronea  he  was  struck  down 
by  an  assassin,  and  the  scepter  passed  to  his  son,  Alexander. 
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29.   Alexander  the  Great,  aad  the  Conquest  of  Persia, 
336-323  B.C. 

Alexander  became  king  of  Macedonia  when  only  twenty 
years  old.  He  had  his  father's  vigorous  body,  keen  mind, 
and  resolute  will.  His  mother,  a  proud,  ambitious  The  jowib- 
woman,  told  him  that  the  blood  of  Achilles  ran  in  t^  Aieiuidw 
his  veins,  and  bade  him  emulate  the  deeds  of  that  Greek  hero. 
We  know  that  he  learned  the 
Iliad  by  heart  and  always 
carried  a  copy  of  it  on  his 
campaigns.  The  youthful 
Alexander  developed  into  a 
splendid  athlete  skdlful  in  all 
the  sports  of  his  rough  nding 
compamons  and  trained  m 
every  warlike  exercise  But 
Alexander  was  also  well  edu 
cated  He  had  Anstotle  the 
most  ^^leamed  man  m  Greece 
as  his  tutor  The  influence  of 
that  philosopher  in  uispinng 
him  with  an  admiration  for 
Greek  civilization,  remained 
with  him  throughout  life.  *^  ""■"■ 

The  situation  which  Alexander  faced  on  his  accession  might 
well  have  dismayed  a  less  dauntless  spirit.     Philip  had  not 
lived  long  enough  to  unite  firmly  his  dominions ;  ju^j^j^ 
his  unexpected  death  proved  the  signal  for  uprisings  and  tbe 
against  Macedonia.    The  Thracian  tribes  revolted,  ""•■■ 
and  the  Greeks  made  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  Demosthenes 
to  arms.     But  Alexander  soon  set  his  kingdom  in  order.    After 
crushing  the  Thradans,  he  descended  on  Greece  and  besieged 
Thebes.    The  city  was  captured  and  destroyed ;    its  inhabit- 
ants were  sold  into  slavery.      The  fate  of  Thebes  induced  the 
other  states  to  submit  without  further  resistance. 

With  Greece  pacified,  Alexander  could  proceed  to  the  inva- 
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sion  of  Persia.  The  Persian  Empire  had  remained  ahnost 
intact  since  the  time  of  Darius  the  Great.  It  was  a  huge, 
Alexander  loosely  knit  collection  of  many  different  peoples, 
and  the  whose  sole  bond  of  union  consisted  in  their  al- 

Persians  kgiance  to  the  Great  King.^    Its  resources  in  men 

and  wealth  were  enormous.  However  imposing  on  the  outside, 
events  proved  that  it  could  offer  no  effective  resistance  to  a 
Graeco-Macedonian  army.  With  not  more  than  fifty  thousand 
soldiers,  Alexander  destroyed  an  empire  before  which  for  two 
centuries  the  Near  East  had  bowed  the  knee. 

Alexander  entered  Asia  Minor  near  the  plain  of  Troy,  visited 
this  site  made  famous  by  his  legendary  ancestor,  Achilles, 
Battle  overthrew  with  little  difficulty  such  troops  as  op- 

of  isstts,  posed  him,  and  then  marched  southward,  captur- 

SSSB.C.  jj^g  ^g  Greek  dties  on  the  way.    Western  Asia 

Minor  was  soon  freed  of  Persian  control.  Meanwhile,  Darius 
III,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  assembled  a  large  army  and  had 
advanced  to  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  between  the  Syrian 
mountains  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  such  cramped  quarters 
superiority  in  numbers  counted  for  nothing.  Alexander  per- 
ceived this,  and  struck  with  all  his  force.  After  a  stubborn 
resistance  the  Persians  gave  way,  turned,  and  fled.  The  battle 
now  became  a  massacre,  and  only  the  approach  of  night  stayed 
the  swords  of  the  victorious  Macedonians. 
I  Alexander's  next  step  was  the  siege  of  Tyre.  This  Phoenician 
city,  the  headquarters  of  Persia's  naval  power,  lay  on  an  island 

Canture  ^^^  ^  °^^^  trom  the  shore.     Alexander  could  only 

of  Tyre,  approach  it  by  building  a  mole,  or  causeway,  be- 

^**®*^*  tween  the  shore  and  the  island.    Battering  rams 

then  breached  the  walls,  the  Macedonians  poured  in,  and  Tyre 
fell  by  storm.  The  great  emporitun  of  the  Near  East  became 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

From  Tyre  Alexander  led  his  army  through  Palestine  into 
Alexander  Egypt.  The  Persian  officials  there  offered  little 
in  Bgypt  resistance,  and  the  Egyptians  themselves  welcomed 

Alexander  as  a  deliverer.     He  entered  Memphis  in  triumph 

>  Sec  pages  38-39- 
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and  then  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  its  western  mouth.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  Alexandria,  to  replace  Tyre  as  a  com- 
mercial metropolis. 

The  time  had  now  come  to  turn  eastward.     Following  the 
ancient  trade  routes,  Alexander  reached  the  Euphrates,  crossed 
this  river  and  the  Tigris,  and  on  a  broad  plain  not   g^j^^ 
far  from  the  niins  of  Nineveh  '  found  himself  coo-  of  Arbcla, 
fronted  by  the  Persian  host.     Darius  held  an  ex-  "*  ^'^ 
cellent  position  and  hoped  to  crush  his  foe  by  sheer  we^t  of 
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numbers.  But  nothing  could  stop  the  Macedonian  onset; 
once  more  Darius  fled  away;  and  once  more  the  Persians, 
deserted  by  their  king,  sought  safety  in  ignominious  flight. 

The  battle  of  ArbeU  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Alexander  had  only  to  gather  the  fruits  of  victory.  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
Babylon  surrendered  to  him  without  a  struggle.  Pentan 
Susa,  with  its  enormous   treasure,  fell   into   the     ™i"w 
conqueror's  hands.     Persepolis,  the  old  Persian  capital,  was 
'  S«e  page  37- 
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given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  Darius  himself,  as  he  retreated 
into  the  eastern  mountains,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 

The  Macedonians  had  now  overrun  all  the  Persian  territories 
except  distant  Iran  and  India.  These  regions  were  peopled  by 
Conquest  warlike  tribes  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
of  Iran  effeminate  Persians.    Alexander  might  well  have 

and  India  lyQ^n  content  to  have  left  them  undisturbed,  but 
the  man  could  never  rest  while  there  were  still  conquests  to 
be  made.  Long  marches  and  many  battles  were  required 
to  subdue  the  tribes  about  the  Caspian  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  now  known  as  Afghanistan  and  Russian  Turk- 
estan. Crossing  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  Alexander 
next  led  his  soldiers  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  quickly 
added  northwestern  India  *  to  the  Macedonian  possessions.  He 
then  pressed  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ganges  Valley,  but 
his  troops  refused  to  go  farther.     They  had  had  their  fill  of  war. 

Alexander  was  of  too  adventurous  a  disposition  to  return  by 
the  way  he  had  come.  He  built  a  fleet  on  the  Indus  and  had  it 
The  return  accompany  the  army  down  the  river  to  its  mouth, 
to  Babylon  jjjs  admiral,  Nearchus,  was  then  sent  with  the 
fleet  to  explore  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  a 
sea  route  between  India  and  the  Near  East.  Alexander  him- 
self led  the  army  by  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  through  desert 
wastes,  to  Babylon.  That  city  now  became  the  capital  of  his 
empire. 

But  the  reign  of  Alexander  was  nearly  over.  In  323  B.C., 
Death  of  while   planning   expeditions   against    the   Arabs, 

Alexander,        Carthage,   and   the   Italian   states,   he   suddenly 

sickened  and  died.  He  was  not  quite  thirty-three 
years  of  age. 

Alexander  was  one  of  the  foremost,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the 
great  captains  of  antiquity.  Had  he  been  only  this,  his  career 
Alexander  would  not  bulk  so  large  in  history.  The  truth  is, 
in  history  ^jj^t  during  an  eleven  years*  reign  this  remarkable 
man  stamped  an  enduring  impress  upon  much  of  the  ancient 
world.    At  his  death  the  old  Greece  comes  to  its  end.     During 

^  See  pages  29  and  38. 
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the  next  two  hundred  years  we  follow,  not  the  development 
of  a  single  people,  but  the  gradual  spread  of  Greek  civilization  . 
in  the  Near  East,    We  enter  upon  the  Grieco-Oriental  or  Hellen- 
istic* Age. 

80.  The  Hellenistic  Age 

The  empire  created  by  Alexander  did  not  survive  him.    It 
broke  up  almost  immediately  into  a  number  of  Hellenistic 
kingdoms,  including  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  HeUenittic 
They  were  ruled   by   dynasties   descended  from  kincdanM 
Alexander.*    These  three  states  remained  independent,  though 
with  shifting  boundaries,  until  the  era 
of  Roman  expansion  in  the  Near  East. 

Alexander's  conquests,  and  the  sub- 
sequent   establishment   of   Hellenistic 
kingdoms,  resulted  in  the  HBDanliing 
disappearance  of  the  bar-  •»"•  Orient 
riers  which  had  so  long  separated  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     Henceforth  the  Near  ^ 
East  lay  open  to  Greek  merchants  and 
artisans,  Greek  architects  and  artists, 
Greek    philosophers,    scientists,    and 

writers.     Everywhere  into  that  huge,  

inert,  unprogressive  Orient  entered  the   Ptoi«ny  Phikdciphm,  unc  at 
active  and  enterprising  men  of  Hellas.   ^■"^'  "^  *"  ""'  A'*'""*- 
They  brought  their  Hellenic  culture  with  them  and  became 
the  teachers  of  those  whom  they  had  called  "barbarians." 

The  Hellenizing  of  the  Orient  was  begun  by  Alexander,  who 
founded  no  less  than  seventy  cities  in  Egypt,  in  western  Asia, 
in  central  Asia,  and  even  in  India.  Alexander's  Hellenlttic 
successors  continued  dty-building  on  a  still  more  *•**•' 
extensive  scale.  Unlike  the  old  Greek  city-states,  the  Hel- 
lenistic cities  did  not  enjoy  independence.  They  formed  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  they  lay  and  paid  tribute,  or 

*  The  terni  "HeUenic"  refm  to  purely  Greek  culture:  Uk  term  "Hellenistic," 
to  Greek  culture  u  modified  by  contut  with  the  Orient. 

•  The  Antlgonidi  (from  Antigonus)  in  Micedoou.,  the  Seleuddt  (from  Seleucu*) 
•n  Syria,  ind  the  Ptotemiet  (tram  Plokmy)  in  EcypL 
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taxes,  to  its  ruler.  In  appearance,  also,  the  newdties  contrasted 
with  those  of  Greece.  They  had  broad  streets,  well  paved  and 
sometimes  lighted  at  night,  a  good  water  supply,  and  baths, 
theaters,  gymnasiums,  and  parks.  Such  splendid  foundations 
formed  the  real  backbone  of  Hellenism  in  the  Near  East. 
Their   inliabitants,   whether   Greeks  or   "barbarians,"   spoke 


■nd  the  third  ra 

cuJlipaed  (u  the  mult  ot  npckled  cfcrthquakca)  id  133&  ajj. 
moaqua  uid  the  ipLm  oi  Chtittiu  churches  tre  both  derived  In 

Greek,  read  Greek,  and  wrote  in  Greek.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  largest  part  of  the  civilized  world  had  a  common 
language. 

Some  Hellenistic  cities  were  only  garrison  posts  in  the  heart 
of  remote  provinces  or  along  the  frontier.  Many  more,  such  as 
CommercUl  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  An- 
S'aurt"**  *'°*-^  '°  Syria,  and  Rhodes  on  the  island  of  that 
and  Watt  name,  were  thriving  business  centers,  through 
which  A^tic  products,  even  those  of  distant  India  and  China, 
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reached  Greece.  Kings,  nobles,  and  rich  men  now  began  to 
build  palaces,  to  keep  up  large  households  with  many  servants, 
and  to  possess  fine  furniture,  carpets,  tapestries,  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  and  beautiful  works  of  art.  The  standard  of 
livdng  was  thus  raised  by  the  introduction  of  luxuries  to  which 
the  old  Greeks  had  been  strangers. 

Greece  and  the  Orient  exchanged  ideas  as  well  as  commodities. 
What  the  Greeks  had  accompUshed  in  art,  litera-  intellectual 
ture,  philosophy,  and  science  became  familiar  to  "lotions 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  other  Oriental  East  and 
pec^les.    They,  in  turn,  introduced  the  Greeks  to  ^•^ 
their  achievements  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  fusion  of  East  and  West  went  on  most  thoroughly  at 

Alexandria  in  Egypt.     It  was  the  foremost  Hellenistic  center, 

because  of  its  unrivaled  site  for  commerce  with    .,        .  . 

Alexandria 

Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.    The  inhabitants  in- 
cluded not  only  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  but  also 
Jews,  Syrians,  Babylonians,  and  other  Orientals.    The  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  of  Christ  Alexandria 
ranked  in  size  next  to  imperial  Rome. 

The  Macedonian  rulers  of  Egypt  made  Alexandria  their 
capital  and  did  everything  to  adorn  it  with  imposing  public 
buildings  and  masterpieces  of  Greek  art.  Learn-  Alexandrian 
ing  flourished  at  Alexandria.  The  city  possessed  culture 
in  the  royal  Museum,  or  Temple  of  the  Muses,  a  genuine  uni- 
versity, with  lecture  halls,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  great  library.  The  collec- 
tion of  books,  in  the  form  of  papyrus  or  parchment  (sheepskin) 
manuscripts,  ^  finally  amounted  to  over  five  hundred  thousand 
rolls,  or  almost  everything  that  had  been  written  in  antiquity. 
The  more  important  works  were  carefully  edited  by  Alexan- 
drian scholars,  thus  supplying  standard  editions  of  the  classics 
for  other  ancient  Ubraries.  The  learned  men  at  Alexandria 
also  translated  into  Greek  various  productions  of  Oriental 
literature,  including  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  Science  like- 
wise flourished  in  Alexandria,  for  the  professors,  who  lived  in 

^  See  page  26. 
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the  Museum  at  public  expense,  had  the  quiet  and  leisure  so 
necessary  lor  research.  Much  progress  took  place  at  this  time 
in  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  geography,  anatomy, 
medidne,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  Greeks  in 
their  investigations 
must  have  been 
greatly  helped  by 
the  scientific  lore  of 
old  Egypt  and  Baby 
Ionia,  which  was 
now  disclosed  to  the 
world  at  large 
GraECo-Oriental  sa 
ence  in  turn  passed 
over  to  the  Romans 
and  later  became 
known  to  the  Mos 
lem  and  Christian 
peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

During  the  period 
following  Alexander 
the  Greek  city-states  The  ^tolian 
began  to  realize 
that  the  freedom  they  prized  so  much  could  only  be  secured  by 
a  close  union.  They  now  formed  the  .£tolian  League  in  central 
Greece  and  the  Achxan  League  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
latter  was  the  more  important.     Its  business  lay  in  the  hands 
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of  an  assembly  or  congress,  where  each  city,  whether  large 
or  small,  had  one  vote.  The  assembly,  meeting  twice  a  year, 
The  jBtoiian  chose  a  general,  or  president,  levied  taxes,  raised 
andAchjean  armies,  and  conducted  all  foreign  afiPairs.  The 
eagues  cities,  in  local  matters,  continued  to  enjoy  their 

old  independence.  This  organization  shows  that  the  Achaean 
League  was  more  than  a  mere  alliance  of  city-states.  It 
formed  the  first  genuine  federation  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  and  its  example  was  repeatedly  cited  by  the  American 
statesman  who  helped  frame  our  Constitution.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  unify  Greece  came  too  late.  Sparta  refused  to  enter 
the  Achaean  League,  and  Athens  failed  to  join  the  iEtoUan 
League.  Without  these  two  powerful  states,  neither  associa- 
tion could  achieve  lasting  success. 

The  Greeks  who  emigrated  in  such  numbers  to  Egypt  and 
western  Asia  lost  citizenship  at  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Thebes  and 
Cosmopoii-  formed  subjects  of  the  Ptolemies  or  of  the  Seleu- 
♦•'"•^  cids.    They   surrendered   local   attachments  and 

.prejudices,  which  had  so  long  divided  them,  to  be  "cosmopoli- 
tans," or  citizens  of  the  world.  They  likewise  lost  old  feelings 
of  antagonism  toward  non-Greeks.  Henceforth  the  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Barbarian  gradually  faded  away,  and  man- 
kind became  ever  more  unified  in  sympathies  and  aspirations. 
This  Graeco-Oriental  world  of  city-states,  federations,  and 
kingdoms  about  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  now  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  great  power  which  had  been  arising  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  —  Rome. 

Studies 

X.  G>mi>are  the  area  of  Europe  with  that  of  Brazil,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  United 
States  (including  Alaska).  2.  "In  many  respects  Europe  may  be  considered  the 
most  favored  among  the  continents.''  Explain  this  statement  in  detail.  3.  Why 
was  Europe  better  fitted  than  Asia  to  develop  the  highest  civilization?  Why  not 
so  well  fitted  as  Asia  to  originate  civilization?  4.  "The  history  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  days  of  Phoenicia,  Crete,  and  Greece  to  our  own  time  is  a  history 
of  western  civilized  mankind."  Comment  on  this  statement.  5.  How  is  Greece 
in  its  physical  aspects  "the  most  European  of  European  lands"?  6.  Why  did 
Crete  become  the  "cradle  of  our  European  civilization"?  7.  Locate  on  the  map 
Mount  Olympus,  Dodona,  Delphi,  and  Olympia.    8.  Define  the  terms  monarchy. 
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aristocracy,  tynnny,  and  democracy,  as  the  Greeks  used  them.  9.  What  differ- 
ences existed  between  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonization?  10.  Why  have  Greek 
colonies  been  called  "patches  of  Hellas"?  11.  What  reasons  can  be  assigned  for 
the  Greek  victory  in  the  Persian  wars?  12.  If  the  Athenian  Empire  had  rested 
on  a  representative  basis,  why  would  it  have  been  more  likely  to  endure  ?  13.  How 
far  can  the  expression  '* government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
be  applied  to  the  Athenian  democracy?  14.  Present  some  differences  between 
Athenian  democracy  and  American  democracy.  15.  Using  materials  in  larger 
histories,  write  an  essay  (500  words)  describing  an  imaginary  walk  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  16.  Describe  the  theater  of  Dionysus  (illus- 
tration on  page  94).  17.  Why  has  the  Peloponnesian  War  been  called  the  "suicide 
of  Greece"?  18.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  routes  of  Alexander,  murlrmg 
his  principal  battle-fields.  Insert,  also,  the  voyage  of  Nearchus.  19.  What 
likenesses  can  you  discover  between  the  political  condition  of  the  Grxco-Oriental 
world  after  Alexander  and  the  condition  of  modem  Europe?  20.  Show  that  the 
founding  of  Hellenistic  cities  formed  a  renewal  of  Greek  colonial  expansion, 
ai.  What  resemblances  are  there  between  the  Achsan  League  and  American 
federal  government?  22.  "The  seed-ground  of  European  civilization  is  neither 
Greece  nor  the  Orient,  but  a  world  joined  of  the  two."  Comment  on  this  statement. 
23.  Enumerate  lome  of  the  principal  contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  civilization. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ROME^ 

31.   Italian  Peoples 

The  Italian  Peninsula  is  long  and  narrow.  It  reaches  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  but  measures  only 

about  one  hundred  miles  across,  except  in  the  Po 
•  Valley.  The  shape  of  Italy  is  determined  by  the 
course  of  the  Apennines.  Starting  from  the  Alpine  chain  at 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  they  cross  the  peninsula  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion almost  to  the  Adriatic.  Then  they  turn  sharply  to  the 
southeast  and  parallel  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  plains  of  central  Italy  are  all  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
moimtains.  In  southern  Italy  the  Apennines  swerve  to  the 
southwest  and  penetrate  the  "toe"  of  the  peninsula. 

Geographical  conditions  exerted  the  same  profound  influence 
on  Italian  history  as  on  that  of  Greece.  In  the  first  place, 
GeoKrmphy  Italy  is  not  cut  up  by  a  tangle  of  moimtains  into 
and  Italian  many  small  districts.  It  was  therefore  easier  for 
'^•*®'^  the  ItaUans  than  for  the  Greeks  to  establish  one 

large  and  united  state.  In  the  second  place,  Italy  has  com- 
paratively few  good  harbors,  but  possesses  upland  pastures 
and  rich  lowland  plains.  The  Italian  peoples  consequently 
developed  cattle  raising  and  agriculture  much  earlier  than 
commerce.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  location  of  Italy,  with 
its  best  harbors  and  most  numerous  islands  on  the  western 
side,  for  a  long  time  brought  the  peninsula  into  closer  relations 
with  the  western  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
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1  Webster,  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  chapter  xiv.  "Legends  of  Early  Rome ' 
chapter  xv,  "  Hannibal  and  the  Great  Punic  War  " .  chapter  xvi,  "  Cato  the  Censor : 
a  Roman  of  the  Old  School'*;  chapter  xvii,  "Cicero  the  Orator";  chapter  xviii. 
"The  Conquest  of  Gaul,  related  by  Cesar" ;  chapter  xix,  "The  Makers  of  Imperial 
Rome:  Character  Sketches  by  Suetonius";  chapter  xx,  "Nero:  a  Roman  Em- 
peror"; chapter  xxi,  "Roman  Life  as  seen  in  Pliny's  Letters";  chapter  xxii,  "A 
Satirist  of  Roman  Society." 
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North  Africa  than  with  the  countries  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. If  Greece  facer)  the  civilized  East,  Italy  fronted 
the  barbarous  West. 

The  earliest  civilization  in  Italy  was  introduced  there  by 
Etruscansfromthej£geanregion.  Perhaps  as  eariy  as  iooobx., 
they  landed  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula, 
pushed  back  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  founded 
a  strong  power  in  the  region  called  after  them  Etruria  (modem 
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Tuscany).  The  Etruscan  dominions  in  time  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  in- 
land to  the  Po  Valley  as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  Etruscans  are  a 
mysterious  people.  No  one  has  been  able  to  read  their  lan- 
guage.    It  is  quite  unlike  any  Indo-European  tongue,  though 
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che  words  are  written  in  an  alphabet  borrowed  from  Greek 
settlers  in  Italy.  Many  other  cultural  influences  reached  the 
Etruscans  from  abroad.  Babylonia  gave  to  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  round  arch  ^  and  the  practice  of  divination.^  Etrus- 
can graves  contain  Egyptian  seals  marked  with  hieroglj'phs 
and  vases  bearing  Greek  designs.  The  Etruscans  were  skillful 
workers  in  bronze,  iron,  and  gold.  They  built  cities  with 
massive  walls,  arched  gates,  paved  streets,  and  underground 
drains.  A  great  part  of  Etruscan  civilization  was  ultimately 
absorbed  in  that  of  Rome. 

The  Etruscans  were  followed  by  the  Greeks.     Greek  colonies 
began  to  be  planted  in  southern  Italy  after  the  middle  of  the 

eighth  century  b.c'  A  glance  at  the  map  *  shows 
that  these  were  all  on  or  near  the  sea,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  to  Campania.  North  of  the  "heel"  of  Italy 
extends  an  almost  harborless  coast,  where  nothing  tempted  the 
Greeks  to  settle.  North  of  Campania,  again,  they  found  the 
good  harbors  already  occupied  by  the  Etruscans.  The  Greeks, 
in  consequence,  never  penetrated  deeply  into  Italy.  Room 
was  left  for  the  native  Italians,  under  the  leadership  of  Rome, 
to  build  up  their  own  power  in  the  peninsula. 

Barbarous  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  racial  type  occupied 
Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  during  Neolithic  times.    After  them 

came  invaders  apparently  of  the  Baltic  (Nordic) 
racial  type,  who  spoke  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage closely  related  both  to  Greek  and  to  the  Celtic  tongues 
of  western  Europe.  They  entered  the  Italian  Peninsula  through 
the  numerous  Alpine  passes,  probably  not  long  after  the  Greeks 
had  found  a  way  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula.*  Wave  after 
wave  of  these  northerners  flowed  southward,  until  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  came  into  their  possession.  We  must  assume  that 
the  invaders,  having  overcome  all  armed  opposition,  mingled 
more  or  less  with  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Italy.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  historic  Italians,  like  the  his- 
toric Greeks,  were  a  mixed  people. 

»  Sec  page  60.        *  See  page  53.        '  Sec  page  83. 
*  See  the  map  fadng  page  122.  *  See  page  73. 
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The  Italians  who  settled  in  the  central,  eastern,  and  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula  were  highlanders.    They 
formed  many  tribes,  including  the  Umbrians  and  '^^  Umbn- 
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the  Samnites.    With  the  Samnites  Rome  was  one  samnites 
day  to  fight  a  duel  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy. 

The  western  Italians,  or  Latins,  were  lowlanders.  They 
dwelt  in  Latium,  originally  only  the  "flat  land"  extending 
south  of  the  Tiber  River  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  The  Latin  plain  is  about  thirty  by 
forty  miles  in  size.  Its  soil,  though  not  very  productive,  can 
nevertheless  support  a  considerable  population  devoted  to 
herding  and  farming.  The  Latins,  as  they  increased  in  number, 
gave  up  tribal  life  and  established  little  city-states,  like  those 
of  Greece.  The  need  of  defense  against  their  Etruscan  neigh- 
bors across  the  Tiber  and  the  Italian  tribes  in  the  near-by 
mountains  bound  them  together.  At  a  very  early  period  they 
united  in  the  Latin  League.  The  chief  city  in  this  league  was 
Rome. 

32.   The  Romans 

Rome  began  as  a  Latin  settlement  on  the  Palatine  Mount. 
It  was  the  central  eminence  in  a  group  of  low  hills  just  south  of 
the  Tiber  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  ancient  Founding  of 
mouth.  Shallowwater  and  an  island  made  the  river  Rome 
easily  fordable  at  this  point  for  Latins  and  Etruscans  and  facili- 
tated intercourse  between  them.  Villages  also  arose  on  the 
neighboring  mounts,  and  these  in  time  combined  with  the 
Palatine  conmiunity.  Rome  thus  became  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills.^ 

Rome,  from  the  start,  owed  much  to  a  fortunate  location. 
The  city  was  easy  to  defend.    It  lay  far  enough  from  the  sea 
to  be  safe  from  sudden  raids  by  pirates,  and  it  xdvtnUges 
possessed  in  the  seven  hills  a  natural  fortress,  of  the  site  of 
The  city  was  also  well  placed  for  commerce  on  the  *^®™* 
only  navigable  stream  in  Italy.     Finally,  Rome  was  almost  in  the 

*  The  Romans  believed  that  their  city  was  founded  in  753  b.c.»  from  which  year 
aU  Roman  dates  were  reckoned. 
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center  of  Italy,  a  position  from  which  its  warlike  inhabitants 
could  most  easily  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula. 

We  cannot  trace  in  detail  the  development  of  early  Rome. 
The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  are  a  tissue  of  l^ends, 

dealing  with  Romulus,  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
city,  and  the  six  kings  who  followed  him.  What 
seems  certain  is  that  the  Roman  city-state  very  soon  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  Etruscans,  who  governed  it  for  perhaps  two 
centuries  or  more.  Etruscan  tyranny  at  length  provoked  a 
successful  uprising,  and  Rome  became  a  republic  (about  509  B.C.). 

While  the  legends  contain  little  history  they  do  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  customs,  beliefs,  morals,  and  everyday  life  of 
The  Roman  the  early  Romans.  The  family,  in  a  very  real 
family  sense,  formed  the  unit  of  Roman  society.    Its 

most  marked  feature  was  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  father. 
His  wife  had  no  legal  rights :  he  could  sell  her  into  slavery  or 
divorce  her  at  will.  Nevertheless,  no  ancient  people  honored 
women  more  highly  than  did  the  Romans.  The  wife  was  the 
mistress  of  the  home,  as  the  husband  was  its  master.  She  was 
not  confined,  as  was  an  Athenian  wife,  to  a  narrow  round  of 
duties  within  the  house.  Though  her  education  did  not  pro- 
ceed far,  we  often  find  the  Roman  matron  aiding  her  husband 
both  in  politics  and  in  business.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  made 
Rome  great  among  the  nations.  Over  his  sons  and  his  un- 
married daughters  the  Roman  father  ruled  as  supreme  as  over 
his  wife.  He  brought  up  his  children  to  be  sober,  silent,  modest 
in  their  bearing,  and,  above  all,  obedient.  Their  misdeeds 
he  might  punish  with  banishment,  slavery,  or  even  death.  As 
head  of  the  family,  he  could  claim  all  their  earnings;  every- 
thing they  had  was  his.  The  father's  great  authority  ceased 
only  with  his  death.  Then  his  sons,  in  turn,  became  lords  over 
their  families. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  peoples, 
were  ancestor  worshipers.  The  dead  received  daily  o£Ferings 
The  family  of  food  and  wine  and  special  veneration  on  those 
religion  festival  days  when  their  spirits,  it  was  supposed, 

came  from  the  underworld  to  visit  the  living.    The  worshq[> 
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of  ancestors  immensely  strengthened  the  father's  authority, 
for  it  made  him  the  chief  priest  of  the  household.     It  also  made 
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marriage  a  sacred  duty,  so  that  a  man  might  have  children  to 
accord  him  and  his  forefathers  all  honors  after  death.  This 
religion  of  the  family  endured  with  little  change  throughout 
Roman  history,  lingering  in 
many  households  as  a  pious 
rite  long  after  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  paganism. , 

The    Romans    worshiped   ' 
various  gods  connected  with 
their     lives    as  thtuM* 
shepherds,  farm-  '••Won 
ers.    traders,    and   warriors. 
The  chief  divinity  was  Jupi-  («*•■"  '**'»  »>"''■  a  fimt  vk-  of  tht  yok* 
ter,  who  ruled   the  heavens  '■"'™" 

and  sent  rain  and  sunshine  to  nourish  the  crops.  The  war 
god  Mars  reflected  the  miUtary  side  of  Roman  life.  His 
sacred  animal  was  the  fierce  wolf ;  his  symbols  were  spears  and 
shields;   his  altar  was  the  Campus  Martius  (Field  of  Mm^ 


An  Italian  Plowman 
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outside  the  dty  wails,  where  the  army  assembled  in  battle 
array.  March,  the  first  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  was 
named  in  bh  honor.  Other  important  deities  were  Mercury, 
who  protected  traders,  Ceres,  a  v^etation  goddess  (a>m- 
pare  our  English  word  "cereal"),  and  Vesta,  who  kept  watch 
over  the  sacred  fire  ever  blazing  in  the  Fonmt,  or  market- 
place, of  Rome.  Still  other  divinities  were  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  together  with  many  Greek  myths.  This  religion  of 
the  state  did  not  promise  rewards  or  punishments  in  a  future 
world.  It  dealt  with  the  present  life.  Just  as  the  family  was 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  common  worship,  so  all  the  citizens 
were  united  in  conmion  reverence  for  the  gods  who  watched 
over  and  guided  the  state. 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  early  Romans. 
"When  our  forefathers,"  said  an  ancient  writer,' " would  praise 
EcoMmic  ud  *  worthy  man,  they  praised  him  as  a  good  farmer 
McUl  coDdi-  and  a  good  landlord  -,  and  they  believed  that  praise 
"*"  could  go  no  further."  •    Cattle-breeding  also  must 

have  been  an  important  occupation,  since  prices  were  originally 
estimated  in  oxen  and  sheep. 
No  great  inequalities  of  wealth 
u>uld  exist  in  such  a  com- 
munity of  peasants.  Few  citi- 
zens were  very  rich ;  few  were 
very  poor.  The  members  of 
each  household  made  their  own 
Eablv  Roman  Bak  Mon*ev  clothing  from  flax  or  wool,  and 
A  bu  oi  coppa  h«™.K  the  vihw  a!  u  u.,  fashioned  out  of  wood  and  clay 

•dioM  GsoR  k  itunped  upon  it.    D.ua  '"■»,,..,  ■     .   , 

the  rcnrth  anioiT  B.C.  The  Rouuu  wtBc-  what  utcnsils  were  needed  for 
quaiiy  cut  copper  diik.»o»€iv.«  a™.  their  simplc  Ufe.  The  long  use 
of  copper  for  money  indicates  that  gold  and  silver  were  rare 
among  the  early  Romans,  and  (hat  luxury  was  almost  unknown. 
These  Romans  were  a  manly  breed,  abstemious  in  food  and 
Moral  condi-  drink,  iron-willed,  vigorous,  and  strong.  Deep  down 
ii»iM  in  their  hearts  was  the  proud  conviction  that  Rome 

should  rule   over  her   neighbors.     For  this  they  freely  shed 
>  Cato,  Dt  at^Kiilliirt,  i. 
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their  blood ;  for  this  they  bore  hardship,  however  severe,  without 
complaint.  Before  everything  else,  they  were  dutiful  citizens 
and  true  patriots.  Such  were  the  sturdy  men  who  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  Roman  state.  Their  character  has^  set 
its  mark  on  history  for  all  time. 

33.   The  Roman  City-State 

Early  Rome  formed  a  city-state  with  a  threefold  govemment, 
as  in  Homeric  Greece.*  The  king  had  wide  powers:  he  was 
conmiander-in-chief,  supreme  judge,  and  head  of 
the  state  religion.  A  council  of  elders  (Latin  senes, 
"old  men")  made  up  the  Senate,  which  assisted  the  king  in 
government.  The  popular  assembly,  whenever  summoned 
by  the  king,  voted  on  important  questions. 

After  monarchy  disappeared  at  Rome,  two  magistrates, 
named  consuls,  took  the  king's  place  in  government.  The 
consuls  enjoyed  equal  honor 
and  authority.  Unless  both 
agreed,  nothing  could  be  done.  They  thus 
served  as  a  check  upon  each  other,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  two  Spartan  kings.^ 

When  grave  danger  threatened  the  state 
and  unity  of  action  seemed  imperative,  the 
Romans  sometimes  appointed 
a  dictator.  The  consuls  relin- 
quished their  authority  to  him  and  the 
people  put  their  property  and  Hves  entirely 
at  his  disposal.  The  dictator's  term  of 
office  might  not  exceed  six  months,  but 
during  this  time  he  had  all  the  power  form- 
erly wielded  by  the  kings.  symbolized  his  power  to 

The   Roman  city-state   seems   to   have    flo«  "d  behead  offenders. 

been  divided,  during  the  regal  age,  between  an  aristocracy  and 
a  commons.  The  nobles  were  called  patricians  *  and  the  com- 
mon people,  plebeians.*    The  patricians  occupied  a  privileged 


The  dictator 


CuRULE  Chair  and 
Fasces 

A  consul  sat  on  the 
curule  chair.  The  fasces 
(axes  in  a  bundle  of  rods) 


*  5>ec  page  80. 

» From  the  Latin  patres,  "fathers." 


*See  page  81. 

<  Latin  ^65,  "crowd." 
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position,  since  they  alone  sat  in  the  Senate  and  served  as 
magistrates,  judges,  and  priests.  In  fact,  they  controlled 
Patridans  society,  and  the  plebeians  found  themselves  ex- 
and  eluded   from   much   of    the   political,  l^al,  and 

plebeians         religious  life  of  Rome. 

The  oppressive  sway  of  the  patricians  resulted  in  great  un- 
rest at  Rome,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the 
plebeians  began  to  agitate  for  reforms.  They  soon 
compelled  the  patricians  to  allow  them  to  have 
officers  of  their  own,  called  tribunes,  as  a  means  of  protection. 
Any  tribune  could  veto,  that  is,  forbid,  the  act  of  a  magistrate 
which  seemed  to  bear  harshly  on  a  citizen.  There  were  ten 
tribunes,  elected  annually  by  the  plebeians. 

Next  followed  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  for  legal 
equaUty  with  the  patricians.  The  Romans  hitherto  had  had 
The  Twelve  simply  unwritten  customs,  which  were  interpreted 
Tables,  461-  by  patrician  judges.  The  plebeians  now  de- 
*  *  manded  that  the  customs  be  set  down  in  writing  — 

be  made  laws  —  so  that  every  one  might  know  them  and  secure 
justice  in  the  courts.  A  commission  was  finally  appointed  to 
prepare  a  code.  The  laws  were  engraved  on  twelve  bronze 
tablets  and  set  up  in  the  Fonrni  of  Rome.  A  few  sentences 
from  them  have  come  down  to  us  in  rude,  impolished  Latin. 
They  mark  the  beginning  of  Rome's  legal  system. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  how  the  plebeians  broke  down 
the  patrician  monopoly  of  office  holding.  The  result  was  that 
Plebeian  eventually  they  became  eligible  to  the  consulships 

offlce  holding  ^nd  Other  magistracies,  to  seats  in  the  Senate,  and 
even  to  the  priesthoods.  Henceforth  all  citizens,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  enjoyed  the  same  rights  at  Rome. 

The  Roman  city-state  called  itself  a  republic  —  respublica 
—  "a  thing  of  the  people."  The  citizens  in  their  assemblies 
Reirabiican  made  the  laws,  elected  public  officials,  and  decided 
Rome  questions  of  war  arid  peace.    But  Rome  was  less 

democratic  than  Athens.  The  citizens  could  not  frame,  criticize, 
or  amend  public  measures ;  they  could  only  vote  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
to  proposab  made  to  them  by  a  magistrate.    All  this  afiForded 
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a  sharp  contrast  to  the  vigorous  debating  which  went  on  in  the 
Athenian  popular  assembly.^ 

The  authority  of  the  magistrates,  including  both  consuls 
and  tribunes,  was  much  limited  by  the  Seriate.  It  contained 
about  three  hundred  members,  who  held  oflSce  for  -»^    ^ 

'  The  Senate 

life.  Vacancies  in  it  were  filled,  as  a  rule,  by 
persons  who  had  previously  held  one  of  the  higher  magistracies. 
There  sat  in  the  Senate  every  man  who,  as  statesman,  general, 
or  diplomatist,  had  served  his  country  well.  All  weighty 
matters  came  before  this  august  body.  It  conducted  war, 
received  ambassadors  from  foreign  countries,  made  alliances, 
administered  conquered  territories,  and,  in  short,  formed  the 
real  governing  body  of  the  republic.  The  Senate  proved  not 
unworthy  of  its  high  position.  During  the  centuries  when 
Rome  was  winning  dominion  over  Italy  and  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  the  Senate  conducted  public  affairs  with 
foresight,  energy,  and  success.  An  admiring  foreigner  once 
called  it  "an  assembly  of  kings." 

34.  Expansion  of  Rome  over  Italy,  609(?)-264  B.C. 

The  first  centuries  of  the  republic  were  filled  with  warfare 
against  the  Etruscans  on  the  north  and  the  Italian  tribes  of 
the  Apennines.  About  390  B.C.  the  republic  came  i^q^^ 
near  to  destruction,  as  a  result  of  an  invasion  of  supreme  in 
the  Gauls.  These  barbarians,  a  Celtic-speaking  ^^^"^ 
people,  |X)ured  through  the  Alpine  passes,  conquered  the  Etrus- 
can settlements  in  the  Po  Valley,  and  then  fell  upon  the  Romans. 
A  Roman  army  was  annihilated,  and  Rome  itself,  except  the 
fortress  on  the  Capitoline  Mount,  was  captured  and  burned. 
The  Gauls,  according  to  the  story,  were  induced  to  return  to 
northern  Italy  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  in  gold. 
Though  they  made  subsequent  raids,  they  never  again  reached 
Rome,  which  soon  rose  from  her  ashes  stronger  than  ever. 
Half  a  century  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  she  was  able  to  subdue 
her  former  allies,  the  Latins,  and  to  destroy  their  league.  The 
Latin  War,  as  it  is  called,  ended  in  338  B.C.     By  this  time 

*  See  page  91. 
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Rome  nikd  in  Latium  and  southern  Etruria  and  had  begun 
to  extend  her  sway  over  Campania. 

The  expansion  ot  the  Remans  southward  over  the  fertile 
Campanian  plain  soon  led  to  wars  with  the  Samnites^  who 
Smmso-         coveted  the  same  regk)n.    In  numbers,  courage. 


y^ "  and    military'   skill    the   two   peoples   were    well 

matched.     Nearly  half  a  century  of  hard  fitting 


^^^  was  required  before  Rome  gained  the  upper  hand. 

The  close  of  the  Samnite  wars  found  her  supreme  in  central 
Italy.  A  few  years  later  she  annexed  the  disunited  Greek 
cities  in  southern  Italy  (Magna  Graeciaj. 

Rome  was  now  the  xmdisputed  mistress  of  Italy  from  the 
strait  of  Messina  northward  to  the  Amo  {Amus}  River.  Etnis- 
Italy  mnder  cans  and  Greeks,  together  with  Latins,  Samnites, 
^omma  nil«  a^d  other  Italian  peoples,  acknowledged  her  sway. 
The  central  city  of  the  peninsula  thus  became  the  center  of  a 
united  Italy.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  as  yet  Rome 
ruled  only  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  what  is  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Gauls  held  the  Po  Valley,  while  most 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  was  controlled  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  Rome  extended  her  rule  in  Italy,  she  bestowed  upon  the 
conquered  peoples  citizenship.  It  formed  a  great  gift,  for  a 
Momtut  Roman    citizen    enjoyed    many    privileges.     He 

dtizras  could  hold  and  exchange  property  under  the  pro- 

tection of  Roman  law ;  could  contract  a  valid  marriage  which 
made  his  children  themselves  citizens;  and  could  vote  in  the 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome  and  hold  public  office  there.  At 
the  period  we  have  reached,  Italy  contained  about  three  hundred 
thousand  such  citizens,  all  of  them  feeling  a  common  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Rome.  This  extension  of  the  citizenship  to 
those  who  formerly  had  been  enemies  was  something  quite 
novel  in  history,  and  it  was  the  great  secret  of  Rome's  success 
as  a  governing  power. 

The  Italian  peoples  who  failed  to  receive  citizenship  at  this 

time  were  not  treated  as  complete  subjects,  but  as 

"friends  and  allies''  of  the  Romans.    They  lost 

the  right  of  declaring  war  on  one  another,  of  making  treaties. 


y<CK. 
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and  of  coining  money.  Rome  otherwise  allowed  them  to 
govern  themselves,  never  calling  on  them  for  tribute  and  only 
requiring  that  they  should  furnish  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army 
in  time  of  war.  These  allies  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
Italian  Peninsula. 

The  Romans  established  what  were  called  Latin  colonies  in 
various   parts   of   Italy.    The   colonies   consisted   usually   of 
veteran  soldiers  or  poor  plebeians,  who  wanted 
farms  of  their  own.    Being  oflfshoots  of  Rome,  the 
Latin  colonies  naturally  remained  faithful  to  her  interests. 

The  colonies  were  united  with  one  another  and  with  Rome 
by  an  extensive  system  of  roads.  The  first  great  road,  known 
as  the  Appian  Way,  was  carried  as  far  as  Capua 
during  the  period  of  the  Samnite  wars  and  after- 
ward to  Brindisi  (Brundusium)  on  the  Adriatic,  whence  travelers 
embarked  for  Greece.  Other  trunk  lines  were  soon  built  in 
Italy,  and  from  them  a  network  of  smaller  highways  penetrated 
every  part  of  the  peninsula.  Roman  roads,  like  those  of  the 
Persians,^  were  intended  to  facilitate  the  rapid  dispatch  of  troops, 
supplies,  and  official  messages  into  every  corner  of  Italy. 
Being  free  to  the  public,  they  also  became  avenues  of  trade  and 
travel  and  so  helped  to  bring  the  Italian  peoples  into  close  touch 
with  Rome. 

Rome  thus  began  in  Italy  the  process  of  Romanization  which 
she  was  to  extend  later  to  Sicily,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
She  began  to  make  all  Italians  like  herself  in  blood,  Ronumiza- 
language,  religion,  and  customs.  More  and  more  *»®^  ®*  ^^v 
they  came  to  regard  themselves  as  one  people  —  a  civilized 
people  who  spoke  Latin  as  contrasted  with  the  barbarous, 
Celtic-speaking  Gauls. 

36.  Expansion  of  Rome  beyond  Italy,  264-133  B.C. 

Rome  had  scarcely  finished  the  conquest  of  Italy  before  she 
became  involved  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  city  of 
Carthage.*  This  Phoenician  colony  occupied  an  admirable  site, 
for  it  bordered  on  rich  farming  land  and  had  the  largest  harbor 

1  See  page  39.  *  See  page  4&. 
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of  North  Africa.    The  Carthaginians  gradually  extended  their 
control  over  the  adjacent  coast,  eastward  as  far  as  the  Greek 

city   of    Cyrene^  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic. 

Carthaginian  settlements  also  lined  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  southern 
Spain.  The  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  formed,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  Carthaginian  lake. 

The  Phoenician  founders  of  Carthage  kept  their  own  (Semitic) 
language,  customs,  and  beliefs  and  did  not  mingle  with  the 
Carthtginian  native  African  peoples.  The  Carthaginian  govem- 
civUization  ment  was  in  form  republican,  with  two  elective 
magistrates  somewhat  resembling  Roman  consuls.  The  real 
power  lay,  however,  with  a  group  of  merchant  nobles,  forming  a 
council.  It  was  a  government  by  capitalists,  who  cared  very 
little  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  freemen  and  slaves  over  whom 
they  ruled.  The  wealth  of  Carthage  enabled  her  to  raise  armies 
of  mercenary  soldiers  and  to  build  warships  which  in  size, 
number,  and  equipment  surpassed  those  of  any  other  Mediter- 
ranean state.  Mistress  of  a  wide  realm,  strong  both  by  land 
and  sea,  Carthage  was  now  to  prove  herself  Rome's  most 
dangerous  foe. 

The  First  Punic  War  ^  was  a  contest  for  Sicily.  The  Car- 
thaginians wished  to  extend  their  rule  over  all  that  island,  which 
Firtt  Punic  ^^om  its  situation  seems  to  belong  almost  as  much 
War,  S64-24a  to  Africa  as  to  Italy.     But  Rome,  now  supreme 

in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  also  cast  envious  eyes  on 
Sicily.  She  believed,  too,  that  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the 
Carthaginians  would  soon  be  followed  by  their  invasion  of 
southern  Italy.  The  fear  for  her  possessions,  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  obtain  new  ones,  led  Rome  to  fling  down  the  gage 
of  battle.  The  war  lasted  nearly  twenty-four  years.  It  was 
fought  mainly  on  the  sea.  The  Carthaginians  at  the  start  had 
things  all  their  own  way,  but  with  characteristic  energy  the 
Romans  built  fleet  after  fleet  and  at  length  won  a  complete 
victory  over  the  enemy.    The  treaty  of  peace  ousted  the  Car- 

1  See  page  84. 

» "Punic"  (Latin  Punicus)  is  another  form  of  the  woiti  "Phoenician." 
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thaginiatis  from  Sicily.   That  island  now  became  the  first  Romao 
province. 

The  peace  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  armed  truce.  The 
decisive  conflict,  which  should  determine  whether  Rome  or 
Carthage  was  to  rule  the  western  Mediterranean,  The  inteml 
had  yet  to  come.  Before  il  came  Rome  strength  ''  prBp«r«tioii 
ened  her  military  position  b\  sci/mg  Sardmia  and  Corsica,  in 
spite  of  Carthaginian  protests  agamsl  this  unwarranted  action, 


and  by  conquering  the  Gauls  in  the  Po  Valley.  The  Roman 
power  now  extended  over  northern  Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Carthage,  meanwhile,  created  a  new  empire  in  Spain,  as  far  north 
as  the  Ebro  River.  Spain  at  this  time  was  a  rich,  though  un- 
developed, country.  The  produce  of  its  silver  mines  filled  the 
Carthaginian  treasury,  and  its  hardy  tribes,  the  descendants  of 
Neolithic  Europeans,  made  excellent  soldiers  for  the  Carthaginian 
army.  Carthage  thus  had  both  means  and  men  for  another 
struggle  with  Rome. 
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The  war  which  now  ensued  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Hannibalic  War,  because  it  centered  about  the  personality 
of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.  As  a  conunander, 
he  ranks  with  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Mace- 
donian king  conquered  for  the  glory  of  conquest;  Hannibal, 
burning  with  patriotism,  sought  to  destroy  the  power  which  had 
humbled  his  native  land.  He  failed ;  and  his  failure  left  Car- 
thage weaker  than  he  found  her.  Few  men  have  possessed  a 
more  dazzling  genius  than  Hannibal,  but  his  genius  was  not 
employed  for  the  lasting  good  of  humanity. 

The  Romans  planned  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
at  a  distance  from  their  own  shores.     Hannibal's  bold  move- 
Second  Punic  o*^"*;^  t**°''  *'^^™  ^y  surprise.     The  young  Cartha- 
w«t,  S18-       ginian  general  had  determined  to  fight  in  Italy. 
■  Since  Roman  fleets  now  controlled  the  western 

Mediterranean,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lead  his  army,  with 
its  supplies,  equipment,  horses,  and  war  elephants,  from  Spain 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
across  the  wide,  deep  Rhflne,  over 
the   snow-covered   passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  down  their  steeper  south- 
ern slopes  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po.    He  did  all  this  and  at  length 
stood  on  Italian  soil.     For  fifteen 
<   years    thereafter   he    maintained 
A  CARTHAG.mAN  OR  RoMAN     ^'""^^  '"  ^^^V'  marching  up  and 
Heluet  down    the   peninsula,  almost   at 

British  Mmnim,  London  will,  and  inflicting  severe  defeats 

Found  on  the  batiic-firidoiCanoK.  upon  the  Romans.  His  hopes 
were  brightest  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216  B.C.),  which 
resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  an  entire  Roman  army.  But 
Hannibal  had  no  siege  engines  to  reduce  the  Latin  colonies 
that  studded  Italy  or  to  capture  Rome  itself.  His  little  army 
dwindled  away,  year  by  year,  and  reinforcements  sent  from 
Spain  were  caught  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  before  they 
could  effect  a  junction  with  his  troops.  Meanwhile,  the  bril- 
liant Roman  commander,  Publius  Scipio,  drove  the  Cartha- 
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giniang  out  of  Spain  and  invaded  Africa.  Hannibal  was 
summoned  home  to  face  this  new  adversary.  He  came,  and  on 
the  field  of  Zama  met  his  first  and  only  defeat  (202  B.C.).  Scipio, 
the  victor,  received  the  proud  surname  Africanus, 

The  treaty  of  peace  following  the  battle  of  Zama  required 
Carthage  to  cede  Spain,  surrender  all  but  ten  of  her  warships, 
and  pay  a  heavy  indemnity.  She  also  agreed  victorious 
not  to  wage  war  anywhere  without  the  consent  of  Rome 
Rome,  thus  becoming,  in  effect,  a  vassal  state.  The  long  duel 
was  now  over.  A  great  nation  had  overcome  a  great  man. 
While  our  sympathies  naturally  go  out  to  the  heroic  figure  of 
Hannibal,  it  must  be  clear  that  Rome's  victory  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  was  essential  to  the  continuance  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  triumph  of  Carthage  in  the  third  century,  like  that 
of  Persia  in  the  fifth  century,^  would  have  resulted  in  the  spread 
of  Oriental  ideas  and  customs  throughout  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean.   From  this  fate  Rome  saved  Europe. 

The  last  chapter  of  Carthaginian  history  remained  to  be 
written.    Though  Carthage  was  no  longer  a  dangerous  rival, 
Rome  watched  anxiously  for  half  a  century  the  Third  Punic 
reviving  commerce  of  the  Punic  city  and  at  length  War.  149- 
determined  to  blot  it  out  of  existence.    A  Roman  *  * 

army  landed  in  Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  ordered  to 
remove  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  sentence  of  death  to 
a  people  who  lived  almost  entirely  by  overseas  trade.  In 
despair  they  took  up  arms  again  and  for  three  years  resisted 
the  Romans.  The  dty  was  finally  captured,  burned,  and  its 
site  dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods.  The  Carthaginian  terri- 
tories in  North  Africa  henceforth  became  a  Roman  province. 

The  two  European  countries,  Sicily  and  Spain,  which  Rome 
had  taken  from  Carthage  presented  very  different  problems 
to  the  conqueror.  Sicily  had  long  been  accustomed  Romanize- 
to  foreign  masters.  Its  peace-loving  inhabitants  ^^^  ®*  ^'^^y 
were  as  ready  to  accept  Roman  rule  as,  in  the  past,  they  had 
accepted  the  rule  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Every  year 
the  island  became  more  and  more  a  part  of  Italy  and  of  Rome. 

1  See  page  89. 
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Spain,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the  Romans  some  hard  fighting. 
The  Spanish  tribes  loved  liberty,  and  in  their  mountain  fast- 
Romanize-  nesses  kept  up  a  brave  struggle  for  independence, 
tion  of  Spain  It  was  not  until  133  B.C.  that  their  resistance  was 
finally  broken.  Rome  continued  in  Spain  the  process  of  Roman- 
ization  which  she  had  begun  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Many  farmers 
and  traders  went  to  Spain;  even  Roman  soldiers,  quartered 
there  for  long  periods,  married  Spanish  wives,  and,  on  retiring 
from  active  service,  settled  in  the  peninsula.  Rome  made  her 
way  by  the  sword ;  but  after  the  sword  came  Roman  civilization. 

While  Rome  was  subduing  and  Romanizing  the  western 
Mediterranean,  she  also  began  to  extend  her  influence  in  the 
Rome  and  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  kingdom  of  Mace- 
Macedonia  donia  was  the  first  Hellenistic  state  to  become 
subject  to  Rome.  Thus  disappeared  a  great  power  which 
Philip  had  founded  and  Alexander  had  led  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

Having  overcome  Macedonia,  Rome  proclaimed  the  "free- 
dom" of  Greece.  But  this  meant  really  subjection,  as  was 
Rome  and  proved  a  few  years  later  when  the  Achaean  League  ^ 
Greece  became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Italian  re- 

public. The  heavy  hand  of  Roman  vengeance  descended  on 
Corinth,  the  chief  member  of  the  league  and  at  this  time  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  In  146  B.C.,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  destruction  of  Carthage  occurred,  Corinth 
was  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Greeks  were  hence- 
forth subject  to  Rome.  They  remained  under  foreign  sway 
until  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  era. 

Rome  was  also  drawn  into  a  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.*  That  Hellenistic  power  proved  to  be  no  more  capable 
Rome  and  than  Macedonia  of  checking  the  Roman  arms. 
Syria  The  Seleucid  king  had  to  give  up  most  of  his  terri- 

tories in  Asia  Minor.  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
together  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  was  erected  in 
133  B.C.  into  the  province  of  Asia.  The  same  year  that  wit- 
nessed the  complete  establishment  of  Roman  rule  in  Spain  thus 

1  See  page  no.  *  See  page  105. 
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saw  Rome  gain  her  first  possessions  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Mediterranean. 


36.  Rome  the  Mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin 

Rome's  deaUngs  with  her  new  dependencies  overseas  did 
not  follow  the  methods  that  proved  so  successful  in  Italy. 
The  Italian  peoples  had  received  liberal  treat-  Provincial  ad- 
ment.  Rome  regarded  them  as  allies  and  in  many  ministratioii 
instances  conferred  upon  them  Roman  citizenship.  But  for 
non-Italians  Rome  adopted  the  same  system  of  imperial  rule 
that  had  been  previously  followed  by  Persia  and  by  Athens.* 
She  treated  the  foreign  peoples  from  Spain  to  Asia  as  subjects 
and  made  her  conquered  territories  into  provinces.  Their 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  and  accept  the  over- 
sight of  Roman  oflScials. 

The  proper  management  of  conquered  territories  is  always 
a  difficult  problem  for  the  best-intentioned  state.  It  cannot 
be  truly  said,  however,  that  even  Rome's  inten-  ^^^^  .  ^ 
tions  were  praiseworthy.  There  was  little  desire  vindal  admin- 
to  rule  for  the  good  of  the  subject  peoples.  A  ***^*^®'* 
Roman  governor  exercised  almost  absolute  sway  over  his 
province.  Usually  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  source  of  personal 
gain  and  did  everything  possible  during  his  year  of  office  to  en- 
rich himself  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  They  could 
indeed  complain  of  the  governor's  conduct  to  the  Senate,  which 
had  appointed  him,  but  their  injuries  stood  little  chance  of 
being  redressed  by  senatorial  courts  quite  ignorant  of  pro- 
vincial affairs  and  notoriously  open  to  bribery.  To  the  extor- 
tions of  the  governors  must  be  added  that  of  the  tax  collectors, 
whose  very  name  of  "publican'*^  became  a  byword  for  greed 
and  rapacity. 

A  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  provincial  administra- 
tion might  have  been  found,  if  the  provincials  had  been  allowed 
to  send  delegates  to  speak  and  act  for  them  before  the  Senate 

1  See  pages  39  and  90. 

'  In  the  New  Testament  "publicans  and  sinners"  are  mentioned  side  by  side. 
See  MaUkew,  \x,  10. 
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and  the  popular  assemblies  of  Rome.  But  the  representative 
system  met  no  more  favor  with  the  Romans  than  with  the 
Ko  repre-        Athenians.^    Rome,  like  Athens,  was  a  city-state 

suddenly  called  to  the  responsibilities  of  imperial 
rule.  The  machinery  of  her  government  had  been 
devised  for  a  small  republican  community,  and  it  broke  down 
when  extended  to  distant  lands  and  peoples.  A  single  city 
could  not  administer,  with  justice  and  efficiency,  all  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

Successful  foreign  wars  greatly  enriched  Rome.    At  the  end 
of  a  campaign  the  soldiers  received  large  gifts  from  their  com- 
mander, besides  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  Profitable 
The  state  itself  made  money  from  the  sale  of  en-  conquetts 
slaved  prisoners  and  their  property.     When  once  peace  had 

been  declared,  Roman 
governors  and  tax  col- 
lectors followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  armies  and 
squeezed  the  provin- 
cials at  every  turn. 
The  Romans,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  con- 
quered the  world  less 
for  glory  than  for 
profit. 
So  much  wealth 
poured  into  Rome  from  every  side  that  there  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a  sudden  growth  of  luxurious  tastes,  as  had  been 
Growth  of  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  after 
luxury  Alexander's    conquests.^      Newly    rich    Romans 

developed  a  relish  for  all  sorts  of  reckless  display.  They  built 
fine  houses  adorned  with  statues,  costly  paintings,  and  furnish- 
ings. They  surrounded  themselves  with  troops  of  slaves.  At 
their  banquets  they  spread  embroidered  carpets,  purple  cover- 
ings, and  dishes  of  gilt  plate.  Pomp  and  splendor  replaced  the 
rude  simplicity  of  earlier  times. 


A  Slave's  Collar 

A  pjnaway  slave,  if  recaptured,  was  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  wear  a  metal  collar  riveted  about  his  neck.  One 
3f  these  collars,  still  preserved  at  Rome,  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: Servus  sum  dom{t)ni  met  Sckolastici  v(iri)  sPiecta- 
bilis),  Tene  me  ne  fugiam  de  domo.  —  "  I  am  the  slave 
of  my  master,  Scholasticus,  a  gentleman  of  importance. 
Hold  me,  lest  I  flee  from  home." 


*  See  page  q2. 


2  See  page  107. 
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If  the  rich  were  becoming  richer,  it  seems  that  the   poor 
were  also  becoming  poorer.    After  Rome  had  conquered   so 
much  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  her  markets  i,i„p.,„. 
vere  fiooded  with  the  cheap  wheat  raised  in  the  anc*  of  thB 
prorinces,  especially   in    those    granaries,   Sicily  "•••"'^ 
and  North  Africa.    The  price  of  wheat  fell  so  low  that  Roman 
peasants  could  not  raise  enough  to  support  their  families  and 
pay  their  taxes.     They  had  to  sell 
out,  often  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  to 
capitalists,  who  turned  many  small 
farms  into  extensive  sheep  pastures, 
cattle  ranches,  vineyards,  and  olive 
orchards.    These  great  estates  were 
worked  by  gangs  of  slaves  from  Car- 
thage, Spain,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
.\sia  Minor.     Thus  disappeared  the 
free    peasantry,   which    had   always 
been  the  strength  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  decline  of  agriculture  and  the 
niin  of  the  small  farmer  under  the 
stress   of    foreign    com-  TheBiadui 
petition  may  be  studied  •"  "■"  "='*'■■ 
in  modem    England    as  well  as    in 
andent  Italy,    Nowadays  an  English- 
man, under  the  same  circumstances, 
will  often  emigrate  to  America  c 
Australia,  where  land  is  cheap  and  it 
is  easy  to  make  a  living.    But  Roman 
peasants  did  not  care  to  go  abroad.     '""'"'■"'■  ■•'-""'  '-■"omi.n. 
They  thronged,  instead,  to  the  citle-s,  to  Rome  especially,  where 
they  labored  for  a  small  wage,  fared  plainly  on  wheat  bread,  and 
dwelt  in  huge  lodging  houses,  three  or  four  stories  high. 

We  know  little  about  these  poor  people  of  Rome.     They  musi 
have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.    Since  their  votes  controlled  elec- 
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The  dty  mob 


by  candidates  for  office  and  kept  from  grumblin 

by  bnng  fed  and  amused.     Such  propertyless  citizens,  too  lazy 
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for  steady  work,  too  intelligent  to  starve,  formed,  with  the  riffraS 
of  a  great  city,  the  elements  of  a  dangerous  mob.  And  the  mob, 
henceforth,  plays  an  ever  larger  part  in  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  conquest  by  the  Romans,  first  of  Magna  Grseda  and 
Sicily,  then  of  Greece  itself  and  the  Hellenistic  East,  familiarized 
Greek  in-  them  with  Greek  culture.  Roman  soldiers  and 
fluence  tt  traders  carried  back  to  Italy  an  acquaintance  with 
Rome  Greek  customs.    Thousands  of  cultivated  Greeks, 

some  slaves  and  others  freemen,  settled  in  Rome  as  actors, 
physicians,  artists,  and  writers.  Here  they  introduced  the 
language,  religion,  literature,  and  art  of  their  native  land. 
Roman  nobles  of  the  better  type  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
other  things  than  farming,  commerce,  or  war.  They  imitated 
Greek  fashions  in  dress  and  manners,  collected  Greek  books, 
and  filled  their  homes  with  the  productions  of  Greek  art.  Hence- 
forth every  aspect  of  Roman  society  felt  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  the  older,  richer  culture  of  the  Greek  world.  It  was 
a  Roman  poet  who  wrote,  —  "Captive  Greece  captured  her 
conqueror  rude."  ^ 

37.   Decline  of  the  Roman  City-State,  133-31  B.C. 

The  period  from  133  to  31  B.C.  witnessed  the  breakdown 
of  republican  institutions  and  ended  with  the  setting-up  of 
A  century  of  autocracy  at  Rome.  The  Roman  city-state, 
revolution  formerly  a  free,  self-governing  conunonwealth,  l^e- 
came  transformed  into  an  empire.  There  were  two  principal 
causes  of  the  transformation.  The  first  cause  was  political  strife 
between  Roman  citizens.  The  class  struggles  of  this  period 
offered  every  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  leaders  to  mount 
to  power,  now  with  the  support  of  the  Senate  and  the  nobles, 
now  with  that  of  the  populace.  The  second  cause  was  foreign 
warfarey  which  enabled  ambitious  generals,  supported  by  their 
soldiery,  to  become  supreme  in  the  government.  Rome,  after 
conquering  the  nations,  found  that  she  must  herself  submit  to 
the  rule  of  one  man. 

1  Horace,  Exiles,  u,  1, 156. 
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The  century  of  revolution  began  with  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family  distinguished  for  its 
services  to  the  republic.  He  started  out  as  a  xiberius 
moderate  social  reformer.  Having  been  elected  Gracchus, 
one  of  the  ten  tribunes  *  of  the  people,  he  brought  ^'^"^^  ^•^* 
forward  in  133  B.C.  a  measure  intended  to  revive  the  drooping 
s^oilture  of  Italy.  Tiberius  proposed  that  the  public  lands 
of  Rome,  then  largely  occupied  by  wealthy  men,  who  alone 
had  the  capital  to  work  them  with  cattle  and  slaves,  should 
be  reclaimed  by  the  state,  divided  into  small  tracts,  and  given 
to  the  poorer  citizens.  This  proposal  aroused  a  hornet's  nest 
about  the  reformer's  ears.  Rich  people  had  occupied  the  public 
lands  so  long  that  they  had  come  to  look  upon  them  as  really 
their  own.  So  the  great  land  owners  in  the  Senate  got  another 
tribune,  devoted  to  theu:  interests,  to  place  his  veto  on  the 
measure.  The  impatient  Tiberius  now  took  a  false  step.  • 
Though  a  magistrate  could  not  legally  be  removed  from  offi^re, 
Tiberius  had  the  offending  tribune  deposed  and  thus  secured 
the  desired  legislation.  His  arbitrary  conduct  further  incensed 
the  aristocrats,  who  threatened  to  impeach  him  as  soon  as  his 
term  expired.  To  avoid  impeachment  Tiberius*  sought  re- 
election to  the  tribunate  for  the  following  year.  This,  again, 
was  contrary  to  the  constitution,  which  did  not  permit  any  one 
to  hold  office  for  two  successive  terms.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election,  while  voting  was  in  progress,  a  crowd  of]  senators 
burst  into  the  Forum  and  killed  Tiberius,  together  with  three 
hundred  of  his  followers.  Both  sides  had  now  begun  to  dis- 
regard the  law.  Force  and  bloodshed,  henceforth,  were  to 
dedde  political  disputes. 

Nine  years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  brother 
Gaius  became  a  tribune.    One  of  Gaius's  first  measures  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  grain  from  public  storehouses  to  q^^ 
Roman  citizens  at  about  half  the  market  price.  GraccH^us, 
The  law  made  Gaius  popular  with  the  poorer  classes,  ^**~^^^*C- 
but  it  was  very  unwise.    Indiscriminate  charity  of  this  so 
creased,  rather  than  lessened,  the  number  of  paupers.    Gal 

^  See  p«ge  xaa 
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showed  much  more  statesmanship  in  his  other  measures.  He 
encouraged  the  emigration  of  landless  men  from  Italy  to  the 
provinces  and  introduced  reforms  in  provincial  administration. 
He  even  proposed  to  bestow  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assemblies 
at  Rome  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Latin  colonies.^  This 
effort  to  extend  Roman  citizenship  cost  Gaius  his  popularity. 
It  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  city  mob,  which  believed  that  the 
enrollment  of  new  citizens  would  mean  the  loss  of  its  privileges. 
There  would  not  be  so  many  free  shows  and  so  much  ches^) 
grain.  The  people  therefore  rejected  the  measiu'e.  They 
even  failed  to  reelect  Gaius  to  the  tribimate,  though  a  law  had 
been  recently  passed  permitting  a  man  to  hold  the  position  of 
tribune  year  after  year.  When  Gaius  was  no  longer  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  tribune's  office,  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to 
senatorial  hatred.  Another  bloody  tumult  broke  out,  in  which 
Gaius  and  several  thousand  of  his  followers  perished. 

Civil  strife  at  Rome  had  so  far  left  the  aristocrats  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  They  still  controlled  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  still 
The  lenato-  governed  Rome.  But  that  body  had  degenerated, 
rial  Arittoc-  The  senators  were  no  longer  such  able  and  jmtriotic 
'**^^  men  as  those  who  had  piloted  the  state  while  Rome 

was  gaining  world  dominion.*  They  now  thought  less  of  the 
republic  than  of  their  own  interests.  Hence,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  they  blocked  every  effort  of  the  Gracchi  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  Italy  or  of  the  provincials  out- 
side of  Italy.  Their  growing  incompetence  and  corruption, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  made  the  people  more  anxious  than 
ever  for  a  leader  against  the  senatorial  aristocracy. 

The  popular  leader  who  appeared  before  long  was  not  another 
tribune  but  a  general  named  Marius.    He  gained  his  greatest 

distinction  in  a  war  with  some  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples.  These  barbarians,  whom  we  now  hear  of 
for  the  first  time,  had  begim  their  migrations  southward  toward 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  Rome  was  henceforth  to  face  them  in 
every  century  of  her  national  existence.  The  decisive  victories 
which  Marius  gaine^  over  them  in  southern  Gaul  and  northern 

*  See  page  xa.^.  *  See  pace  xai. 
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Italy  removed  a  grave  danger  threateiiiDg  Rome.  The  time 
had  not  come  for  ancient  civilization  to  be  submerged  mider  a 
wave  of  barbarism. 

Meanwhile,  the  senatorial  aristocracy  also  found  a  leader  in 
the  brilliant  ndsle  Sulla.  He,  too,  rose  to  eminence  as  a  suc- 
cessful general,  this 
time  in  a  war  between 
Rome  and  the  Italian  allies.  It 
resulted  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  and  popular  assemblies  to 
extend  Roman  citizenship  through- 
out Italy.  The  war  ended  only 
when  Rome  granted  the  desired 
citizenship,  thus  returning  to  her 
policy  in  former  times.*  The  in- 
habitants of  nearly  all  the  Italian 
towns  were  soon  enrolled  as  citi- 
zens at  Rome,  though  they  could 
not  vote  or  stand  for  office  unless 
they  visited  in  person  the  capital 
city.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
populace  of  Rome  still  had  the  con- 
trolliog  voice  in  ordinary  legisla-  : 
lion. 

Marias  and  Sulla  were  rivals  not    1 
only  in  war  but  also  in  poUtics. 
The  one  was  the  champion  of  the  democrats,  the  other,  of 
the  aristocrats.     The  rivalry  between    them    finally   led    to 
ci\-il  war,  with  its  attendant  bloodshed.     Sulla  |^,,^f,  ^ 
triumphed,  thus  becoming  supreme  in  the  state.  Huitu  ud 
Rome  now  came  under  the  rule  of  one  man,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.     Sulla  used  his 
position  of  "Perpetual  Dictator"  only  to  pass  a  series  of  laws 
intended  to  intrench  the  Senate  in  power.     He  then  reUred 
to  private  life  and  died  soon  afterward  (78  B.C.). 

After  Sulla's  death  his  friend  Pompey  was  the  leading  figure 
•Seepage  HI. 
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in  Roman  politics.     Pompey  won  great  fame  as  a  coDnnander. 

He  crushed  a  rebellion  of  the  Spaniards,  put  down  a  fonnidable 
insurrection  in  Italy  of  slaves,  outlaws,  and  ruined 
peasants,  ridded  the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  and 

won  sweeping  conquests  in  the  East,  where  he  annexed  Syria 

and  Palestine  to  the  Roman  dominions 


A  Testudo 

A  rdkl  from  the  ColumD  of  Tnjia,  Ronie.    Tbc  lumc  Uiiuia,  a  tonoiie  (ibell],  wu  sp- 

[ilied  to  ihe  cDvcrini  midc  by  >  body  of  Rldicn  who  pUod  Ibdr  (hickis  one  thcfa-  beuk. 

The  ihieldi  fitted  10  cl«e1y  cogetba  ttut  m^  could  wdk  oq  them  kad  eves  bona  aad 

cbvioU  could  be  driven  over  them. 

Rome  at  this  time  contained  another  able  man  in  the  person 
of  Julius  Caesar.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  but  his  father 
had  favored  the  democratic  cause  and  his  aunt 
had  married  Marius.  Cxsar  as  a  young  man 
threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  the  exciting  game  of  politics 
as  played  in  the  capital  city.  He  won  the  ear  of  the  multitude 
by  his  fiery  harangues,  his  bribes  of  money,  and  his  gifts  and 
public  shows.  After  spending  all  his  private  fortune  in  this 
way,  he  was  "financed"  by  the  millionaire  Crassus,  who  lent 
him  the  money  so  necessary  for  a  successful  career  as  a  politician. 
Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey  soon  combined  in  what  the  Romans 
calleda  triumvirate,  but  what  we  should  call  a  "ring."  Pompey 
contributed  bis  soldiers,  Crassus,  his  wealth,  and  Cssar,  his 
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influence  over  the  mob.    These  three  men  were  now  really 
masters  of  Rome. 

Caesar  was  ambitious.  The  careers  of  Marius,  Sulla,  and 
Pompey  taught  him  that  the  road  to  power  at  Rome  lay  through 
a  military  command,  which  would  furnish  an  army  q^^^^^^  c^^. 
devoted  to  his  personal  fortunes.  Accordingly,  quest  of  Gaul, 
after  serving  a  year  as  consul,  he  obtained  an  *^*^  •^• 
appointment  as  governor  of  Gaul.  The  story  of  his  campaigns 
there  he  has  himself  related  in  the  famous  Commentaries,  still  a 
Latin  text  in  the  schools.  Starting  from  southern  Gaul,  which 
was  Roman  territory  at  this  time,  he  conquered  the  Gallic  tribes 
in  one  battle  after  another,  twice  bridged  the  Rhine  and  in- 
vaded Germany,  made  two  military  expeditions  across  the 
Channel  to  Britain,  and  brought  within  the  Roman  dominions 
all  the  territory  boimded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  widened  the  map  of  the  civilized 
world  from  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Gaul  soon  received  and  speedily  adopted  the  Latin  Romaniza- 
language,  Roman  law,  and  the  customs  and  religion  ^^^  ®'  ^•"^ 
of  Rome.  "Let  the  Alps  sink,'*  exclaimed  the  orator  Cicero, 
"the  gods  raised  them  to  shelter  Italy  from  the  barbarians,  but 
now  they  are  no  longer  needed." 

The  death  of  Crassus,  during  Caesar's  absence  in  Gaul,  dis* 
solved  the  triumvirate.     Pompey  and  Caesar  soon  began  to 
draw  apart  and  at  length  became  open  enemies,  i^^iq—  ^f 
Pompey  had  the  support  of  the  Senate,  whose  Pompey  and 
members   believed    that    Caesar    was    aiming   at  ^""^ 
despotic  power.     Caesar,  on  his  side,  had  an  army  discipUned 
by  eight  years  of  fighting.     Unable  to  compromise  with  the 
Senate,  Caesar  boldly  led  his  troops  across  the  Rubicon,  the  little 
stream  that  separated  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy,  and  marched 
on  Rome.    Thus  began  another  civil  war.    It  was  fought  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Greece,  and  in  North  Africa.    It  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey,  the  overthrow  of  the  senato- 
rial i>arty,  and'the  complete  supremacy  of  Caesar  in  the  Roman 
state.    He  ruled  supreme  for  only  two  years,  and  then  fell  ^. 
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victim  to  a  group  of  irreconcilable  nobles,  who  struck  him  down 
in  the  Senate-house  at  Rome  (44  B.C.). 

After  Caesar's  death  his  grandnephew  and  adopted  heir, 
Octavian,  joined  forces  with  Antony,  the  most  prominent  of 

Caesar's  officers,  and  together  they  defeated  the 
senatorial  party.  They  then  divided  the  Roman 
world,  Octavian  taking  Italy  and  the  West,  Antony  taking  the 
East,  with  Alexandria  in  Egypt  as  his  capital.  Before  long  the 
inevitable  civil  war  broke  out  between  them.  It  was  decided 
in  31  B.C.  by  the  victory  of  Octavian  in  a  naval  battle  near 
Actium  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece.  Antony  and  his 
Eg>'ptian  queen,  Cleopatra,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  both  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  ended  the  Hellenistic  dynasty  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, rulers  of  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 
Egypt  henceforth  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominions. 

The  battle  of  Actium  closed  the  century  of  revolution.  Octa- 
vian, now  without  a  rival,  stepped  into  Caesar's  place  as  master 
The  end  of  of  the  Roman  world.  With  Caesar  and  Octavian 
an  epoch  Eiu'ope  thus  went  back  to  monarchy,  to  one-man 
rule,  such  as  had  always  prevailed  in  the  Orient.  It  is  only 
since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  republicanism,  as 
a  form  of  government,  has  begun  again  to  find  favor  among 
European  peoples. 

38.   The  Early  Empire,  31  B.C.-284  A.D. 

Few  persons  have  set  their  stamp  more  indelibly  on  the 
pages  of  history  than  Octavian,  whom  we  may  now  call  by  his 
The  emperor  more  familiar  name  Augustus  ("the  Majestic"), 
Augustui  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Senate  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  Another  title  borne  by  him  and  his  successors  was  that 
of  ImperatoTy  from  which  our  word  "emperor"  is  derived.  The 
emperor  Augustus  enjoyed  practically  unlimited  power,  since  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  took  care,  however, 
to  conceal  his  authority  under  legal  forms  and  to  pose  as  a 
republican  magistrate  holding  office  by  appomtment  of  the 

^  See  page  105  and  note  2. 
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Senate.  An  American  president  would  have  a  somewhat 
similar  position  if  he  ruled  for  life  instead  of  for  four  years, 
selected  the  members  of  Congress,  and  designated  his  successor. 
In  other  words,  Augustus  gave  up  the  externals,  only  to  keep 
the  essentials,  of  monarchy. 

The  Roman  Empire  in  the  age  of  Augustus  girdled  the  Medi- 
terranean basin.^    On  the  west  and  south  it  found  natural 
barriers  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Sahara  ^^^^  empire 
Desert.    On  the  east  the  Euphrates  River  divided  under 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians.    The  north-  ^"«'***^ 
em  frontier,  beyond  which  lay  the  Teutonic  peoples,  required 
additional  conquests  for  its  protection.     Augustus  therefore  an- 
nexed the  districts  south  of  the  Danube,  thus  securing  the  entire 
line  of  this  wide,  impetuous  stream  as  a  boundary.     Between 
Gaul  and  Germany  the  boundary  continued  to  be  the  Rhine. 

The  successors  of  Augustus  made  two  important  additions 
to  the  empire.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.) 
the  Romans  began  to  overrun  Britain,  which  had  con-^est  and 
been  left  alone  for  nearly  a  century  after  Caesar's  Romaniza- 
expeditions  to  the  island.  Britain,  as  far  as  the  ^^^  BnUm 
Scottish  Highlands,  was  finally  brought  under  Roman  sway 
and  organized  as  a  province  (Britannia).  It  remained  a  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  be- 
coming in  this  time  almost  as  completely  Romanized  as  Spain 
anfl  Gaul.  Northern  Scotland  (Caledonia)  and  Ireland  (Hiber- 
nia)  the  Romans  never  attempted  to  conquer. 

The  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117  a.d.)  saw  the  empire  enlarged  to 
its  greatest  extent.  The  conquests  which  this  soldier-emperor 
made  in  Asia  (Armenia  and  the  valley  of  the  Tigris-  conquest  and 
Euphrates)  were  abandoned  by  his  successor  on  Romaniza- 
the  throne ;  but  those  in  Europe,  resulting  in  the  ®  Daaa 
annexation  of  Dacia,  north  of  the  Danube,  had  more  permanence. 
Thousands  of  colonists  soon  settled  in  Dacia  and  brought  with 
them  Roman  civilization.  The  modem  name  of  this  country 
(Run^nia)  and  the  Latinized  language  of  its  people  bear  witness 
to  Rome's  abiding  influence  there. 

^  See  the  map  between  pages  138-139. 
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The  Roman  Empire,  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  included  forty-three  provinces.  The  pro- 
Bonua  vincials  enjoyed  far  better  treatment  by  the  new 

ciUzeiuiiip  imperial  government  than  they  had  ever  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  republican  Senate.  Furthermore,  Augustus 
and  his  successors  steadily  extended  Roman  citizenship  to  the 
provincials  and  in  212  ad  Caracalla  issued  a  decree  making 
all  freemen  in  the  empire  citizens  Henceforth  Spaniards, 
Gauls   Bntons   Greeks   Syrians   and  Egypt  ans  were  Romans 
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equally  with  the  people  of  Italy.  Rome,  instead  of  being  Ihe 
ruling  city  of  the  empire,  thus  became  merely  its  capital  or  seat 
of  government. 

The  provinces  were  protected  against  invasion  by  a  standing 
army  ci  about  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  soldiers  be- 
Th»  Soman  longed  to  all  the  different  nationalities  within  the 
Paac*  empire  and  served  for  a  long  period  of  years.    When 

not  engaged  in  drill  or  border  warfare,  they  built  the  great 
highways  which,  starting  from  Rome,  penetrated  every  province ; 
erected  bridges  and  aqueducts ;  and  along  the  exposed  frontiers 
raised  forts  and  walls.  In  her  roads  and  fortifications,  in  the 
living  rampart  of  her  legions,  Rome  long  found  security.  For 
two  hundred  years  after  Augustus  the  civilized  world  within  the 
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boundaries  of  the  empire  rested  under  what  an  ancient  writer 
calls  "  the  immense  majesty  of  the  Roman  Peace."  ' 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  our  era  fostered  the  growth  of  cities.  They 
were  numerous,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  qjim  ^  ^^^, 
judged  by  modem  standards,  were  large.  Rome  Romad 
had  a  population  of  between  one  and  two  miUions.  "" 
Alexandria  came  next  in  size,  and  Syracuse  ranked  as  the  third 
metropohs  of  the  empire.  Italy  had  such  important  centers  as 
Naples,  Genoa,  Florence,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Ra\enna,     In 
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Along  the  wall  were  numemus  towe 


Gaul  were  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Paris,  Strasbourg, 
Cologne,  and  Mainz  —  all  places  with  a  continuous  existence 
to  the  present  day.  In  Spain  were  Barceloria,  Cadiz,  Cartagena, 
and  Seville.  In  Britain  were  London,  York,  Lincoln,  and 
Chester.  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa 
contained  a  great  number  of  cities,  some  of  them  established 
in  Hellenistic  times  and  others  of  Roman  formation. 

Every  city  was  a  miniature  Rome,  with  its  forum  and  senate- 
bouse,  its  temples,  theaters,  and  baths,  its  circus  for  horse 

I  FUny,  Ntttural  Bialory,  nvii,  t. 
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racing,  and  its  amphitheater  for  gladiatorial  shows.  The  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii  have  revealed  to  us  the  appearance  of  one 
of  these  Roman  cities.  What  we  find  at  Pompoi 
was  repeated  on  a  more  splendid  scale  in  hun- 
dreds of  places  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile,  from  Britain  to 
Arabia. 


Gtr  life 
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The  cities  of  Roman  origin,  especially  those  in  the  western 
provinces,  copied  the  political  institutions  of  Rome.  Each  had 
citr  lOTBin-  &  council  modeled  on  the  Senate,  and  a  popular 
mani  assembly,  which  chose  magistrates  corresponding  to 

the  two  consuls  and  other  officiab.  This  Roman  system  of 
city  government  descended  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  90  passed 
over  to  our  own  day. 

The  Early  Empire  formed  the  golden  age  of  Roman  a>m- 
merce.  Augustus  aiid  his  successors  put  down 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  built  lighthouses  and 
improved  harbors,  policed  the  hi^ways,  and  made  travel 
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by  land  both  ^>eedy  and  safe.  An  imperial  currency '  replaced 
tbe  various  national  coinages  with  their  limited  circulation.  The 
vexatious  import  and  export  duties,  levied  by  different  coun- 
tries on  foreign  products,  were  swept  away.  Free  trade  flour- 
ished between  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Roman  world. 


The  lUp  Uo  bntde  tbe  whirf  ■!  Ostii. 
tte  toil  of  tbe  ainile  mut  end  Ihe  decora 


Roman  commerce  followed,  in  general,  the  routes  which  had 
been  used  by  tbe  Phcenicians  and  Greeks.  The  annexation  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  the  districts  north  and  south  of  commarciti 
the  Danube  opened  up  trade  channels  between  «»"»•■ 
western  and  central  Euro[>e  and  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
Imports  from  the  East  reached  the  Mediterranean  either  by 
caravan  thiougb  Asia  or  by  ships  which  sailed  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Per^an  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  slaves  at  Rome,  like  those  at  Athens,  engaged  in  many 

occupations.    They  worked  as  farm  laborers,  miners,  artisans, 

I  Wot  ilhutntiaiis  erf  Rocud  coins  see  the  plate  ficing  page  148. 
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shopkeepers,  and  domestic  servants.    The  possession  of  a  fine 
troop  of  slaves,  dressed  in  handsome  livery,  formed  a  favorite 

way  of  parading  one's  wealth.  Not  all  manual 
labor  was  performed  by  slaves,  however.  Slavery 
tended  to  decline,  partly  because  there  were  now  no  more  wars 
to  furnish  captives  for  the  slave  markets  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  growing  custom  of  emancipation.  The 
free  workingmen  who  took  the  place  of  slaves  seem  to  have  led 
a  fairly  comfortable  existence.  They  were  not  forced  to  labor 
for  long  hours  in  grimy,  unwholesome  factories.  Slums  existed, 
but  no  sweatshops.  If  wages  were  low,  so  also  was  the  cost 
of  living.  Wine,  oil,  and  wheat  flour  were  cheap.  The  mild 
climate  made  heavy  clothing  unnecessary  and  permitted  an 
outdoor  life.  The  public  baths  —  great  clubhouses  —  stood 
open  to  every  one  who  could  pay  a  trifling  fee.  Numerous 
holidays,  celebrated  with  games  and  shows,  brightened  existence. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Roman  annals  contain  no  record 
of  a  single  labor  strike. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
disappeared  from  Italy  during  republican  times.*    It  did  not 

revive  subsequently.  Land  was  owned  by  the 
emperor  and  few  other  rich  persons  and  was  culti- 
vated by  free  tenants  or  by  slaves.  The  person  who  tilled  the 
soil  usually  depended  upon  his  landlord  for  tools,  domestic 
animals,  and  other  farm  equipment.  Such  great  domains  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  East  under  the  Persians  and  in  North 
Africa  under  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  extended  this 
system  of  land  holding  to  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  other  prov- 
inces, and  it  afterward  became  general  throughout  western 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

39.  The  World  under  Roman  Rule 

The  Roman  Empire  consisted  of  three  sections,  differing 
widely  in  their  previous  history.^  There  was  an  Oriental 
section,  which  included  such  parts  of  the  Near  East  as  had  come 

>  See  page  131.        *  See  the  map  between  pages  X3&-X39. 
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ider  Roman  rule ;  there  was  a  Greek  section  centering  about 
le  iEgean ;  and  there  was  a  distinctively  Roman  or  Latin  see- 
on,  which  consisted  of  the  western  provinces.  In  ^^  oraco- 
le  Near  East  the  Romans  came  only  as  conquer-  Oriental- 
's, and  Roman  culture  never  took  deep  root  there.  *^®™"  ^®^*** 
he  same  was  true  of  the  i^gean  lands,  where  the  Greek  lan- 
lage  and  customs  held  their  ground.  In  the  barbarian  West, 
3wever,  the  Romans  appeared  not  only  as  conquerors,  but 
so  as  dvilizers.  The  Romanization  of  the  western  provinces 
-  modem  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
id  England,  together  with  the  Rhine  and  Danube  valleys 
»rnis  quite  the  most  significant  aspect  of  ancient  history.  It 
as  particularly  their  law  and  their  language  which  the  Romans 
ive  to  European  peoples. 

The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables,^  framed  by  the  Romans 
Imost  at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  was  too  harsh,  technical, 
ad  brief  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  state. 
"he  Romans  gradually  improved  their  legal  sys- 
;m,  after  they  began  to  rule  over  conquered  territories  and 
>  become  familiar  with  the  customs  of  foreign  peoples.  Roman 
LW  in  this  way  took  on  an  exact,  impartial,  liberal,  and  hiunane 
haracter.  It  limited  the  use  of  torture  to  force  confession  from 
ersons  accused  of  crime.  It  protected  the  child  against  a 
ither's  tyranny  and  wives  against  ill-treatment  by  their  hus- 
ands.  It  provided  that  a  master  who  killed  a  slave  should  be 
unished  as  a  murderer,  and  even  taught  that  all  men  are  orig- 
lally  free  by  nature  and  therefore  that  slavery  is  contrary  to 
atural  right.  Justice  it  defined  as  ^^the  steady  and  abiding 
»urpose  to  give  to  every  man  that  which  is  his  own."  ^ 

The  extension  of  Roman  citizenship  to  the  provincials  carried 
his  better  law  throughout  the  empire.  It  survived  the  empire. 
)uring  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-565  a.d.)  all  the  The  Corpus 
ources  of  Roman  law,  including  the  legislation  of  J'*"^  Civilit 
he  popular  assemblies,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  the  edicts  of 
he  emperors,  and  the  decisions  of  learned  lawyers,  were 
»llected  and  put  into  scientific  form.  The  result  was  the 
I  See  page  laa  >  InstUuUs,  bk.  i,  tit.  i. 
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famous  code  called  the  Carpus  Juris  Cimtis,  the'  "Body  of 
Civil  Law."  It  passed  from  andent  Rome  to  modern  Europe, 
becoming  the  foundation  of  the  legal  systems  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Gennany,  and  other  Continental  countries.  Even 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  owes  some  of  its  principles  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civitis}    The  law  of  Rome,  because  of  this  widespread  influ- 


Fron  •  aiucco  relief  on  the  loinb  of  Scaunis.  Ponipeii.  Beinnninn  at  Ibe  le(l  tit  two  (uUy 
arraed  honemeD  fiflbtiag  with  laarei.  Behind  them  tre  two  gUdiiton,  one  of  Trbom  is 
mppolinc  to  tbc  people.  Then  folloin  1  comtxt  in  which  the  dctenled  puty  nius  bit  hind 
in  nppUoitiaD  for  meny.    The  loner  put  ot  the  relief  repreMOU  fighu  with  ntioui  wild 

ence,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  her  most  important  gifts  to 
the  worid. 

The  Romans  carried  their  language  to  the  barbarian  countries 
of  the  West,  as  they  had  carried  it  throughout  Italy.  The 
LUin  ind  the  ^^i''  Spoken  by  Roman  (xilonists,  merchants, 
Ronunce  soldiers,  and  pubUc  officials  was  eageriy  taken  up 

*•■■"*••  by  the  natives,  who  tried  to  make  themselves  as 
much  like  their  conquerors  as  possible.  This  provincial  Latin 
became  the  basis  of  the  so^alled  Romance  languages  —  French, 

>  Roman  Iew  itiD  prtvuU  in  the  province  □(  Quebec  ind  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
tcrritoiiei  tonneriy  bdoosins  to  France,  and  in  all  the  Spaniih-American  countriea. 
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Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Rumanian  —  which  arose  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Even  our  English  language,  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  speech  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Britain,  con- 
tains so  many  words  of  Latin  origin  that  we  can  scarcely  utter 
a  sentence  without  using  some  of  them.  The  language  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  law  of  Rome,  still  remains  to  enrich  thie  intellectual 
life  of  mankind. 


^'ititu 


A  Rohan  Aqleduct 

Gud  nnr  Nlma  {utderit  Nmauius)  in  wulbcni  France.     Built  by  the 
Phi*.    Tbc  bridge  ipaiu  tiro  billtopa  neuly  a  tbauund  feel  apart,    tt 
carTiH  an  aqoHlacE  with  tlncclicnal  miuiive  gtone  archa  ol  a  height  of  160  feel  above  the 
alrraoi.    Thb  ii  Ihe  fineal  and  best-preaerved  aqueduct  in  eiUteoce. 

It  is  easy,  after  centuries  of  Christian  progress,  to  criticize 
numerous  features  of  Roman  society  during  the  imperial  age. 
The  institution  of  slavery,  an  inheritance  from  n,^ 
prehistoric  times,  condemned  multitudes  to  hare,  lociMTithe 
hard,    hopeless   lives.     Infanticide,    especially   of 
female  children,  was  frequent  enough  among  the  lower  classes, 
as  was  suicide  among  the  upper  classes.    The  brutal  gladiatorial 
games  were  a  pasdon  with  every  one,  from  the  emperor  to  his 
humblest  subject.     Common  as  divorce  has  now  become,  the 
married  state  was  more  and  more  regarded  as  undesirable. 
Augustus  vainly  made  laws  to  encourage  matrimony  and  to  ^^ 
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courage  celibacy.  Both  educated  and  uneducated  people 
believed  firmly  in  magic,  witchcraft,  and  the  existence  of  demons. 
The  decline  of  the  earlier  paganism  left  many  men  and  women 
without  a  deep  religious  faith  to  offset  the  doubt  and  worldliness 
of  the  age. 

Yet  this  picture  needs  correction.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  luxury  and  vice  of  ancient  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Brighter  Alexandria  much  exceeded  what  our  great  modem 

Romjin  ^  capitals  can  show.  During  the  imperial  age,  more- 
society  over,  remarkable  improvements  took  place  in 
social  life.  There  was  an  increasing  kindliness  and  charity. 
The  weak  and  the  infirm  were  better  treated.  The  education  of 
the  poor  was  encouraged  by  the  founding  of  free  schools. 
Wealthy  citizens  lavished  their  fortunes  on  such  public  works 
as  baths,  aqueducts,  and  theaters,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes. 
Even  the  slaves  received  better  treatment.  Imperial  laws 
aimed  to  correct  the  abuses  of  neglect,  overwork,  and  cruelty, 
and  philosophers  reconmiended  to  masters  the  exercise  of 
gentleness  and  mercy  toward  their  bondmen.  In  fact,  a  great 
growth  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  marked  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  our  era. 

Just  as  Alexander's  conquests,  by  uniting  the  Near  East  and 
Greece,  produced  a  Hellenistic  civilization,  so  now  the  expan- 
intemm-  ^^^^  ^^  Rome  throughout  the  Mediterranean  basin 

tionaiiza-  and  beyond  the  Alps  gave  rise  to  a  still  wider 
^^^  civilization,    which    embraced   much   of   Europe, 

with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Roman  Empire 
contained  perhaps  seventy-five  million  people,  at  peace  with 
one  another,  possessing  the  same  rights  of  citizenship,  obeying 
one  law,  speaking  Latin  in  the  West  and  Greek  in  the  East,  and 
bound  together  by  trade,  travel,  and  a  common  loyalty  to  the 
imperial  government.  Unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
local  habits  and  manners,  national  religions  and  tongues,  provin- 
cial institutions  and  customs,  disappeared  from  the  andent 
world.  Rome  thus  made  a  tremendous  advance  toward  inter- 
nationalization,  toward  the  formation  of  a  society  embracing 
civilized  mankind. 


•  t. 


ORIENTAL,  GREEK,  AND  ROMAN  COINS 

;,  Lj<Ekd  COD  oJ ftbout  70a  B.C- ;  the  nuteru]  ueleclnim,  acaiupDund<if  gold  uid  tit 
1.  Gold  JoTK.  iFcmuicdawanbibaiit  tS'  3.  Hebnw  Kim  ikikti.  4.  Albeniui 
tt^oArvkm^  ilbowibji  Athed*,  her  olive  bnioch,  ud  ucied  owl.    s.  Rooiiri  bronze  oi 

ou)  of  iboai  11;  aj;.!  the  ijraibab  an  the  bead  o(  Juiu  lod  the  prow  of  1 
6.  Bnmn  uiUrllm  (j  centi),  itruct  in  Nhd'i  leitB ;  the  emperor,  who  nrilei  ■  >pe*t. 

owed  hy  1  Kcond  horKnuD  beuior  a  banner.    7.  Silver  itnarnu  (10  rentft),  of  *bou1 

;.:  ilihonibiutofKoniBaDdtbRcdtlicDiTotinc.    S.  GolduJMiuttjIiilHonariiu, 


I.  Steele,  Inn  CMC ;  twalioBiwiIhloKf«etoa»  ptdatal:  *bavr,aMa.  i.  Stnlodn 
bduElb;  a  piddMi holdinc  up > foU br  the  honu.  y  RockaytUl;  ■  beuded  TliML 
4.  CundUn;  ■  youth  pbjini  ■  triccnaD.  s.  OulcedaDy  fisD  Atlwiui  ■  BudUBU. 
•.  Sudi  k  mmui  rcadini  >  muoicripl  roO;  before  ba  ■  Ijn.  j,  Cundiu;  Timiii 
1.  auktdaiy;  portnll  bod ;  HctkniUk  Aft.  9.  AqouDuiiK;  portnil  o(  JuUa.  duifblH 
of  the  cnpiTar  Tllui.  1o.  Cbakedony;  portnilbewli  Hellciiutic  Afe.  11.  Cubi£u: 
bmt  portrait  of  Uu  RoiKs  nnpcror  Dtdiu.  i  >.  Bcrrl :  ponnil  o(  JbIb  Dobuu,  wife  of 
tit  aapaa  Seplimlat  Scverui,  ly  S^kIUki  t«wl  ol  the  MtdnoM-  u-  CufwUu: 
the Judgucot  al Ptth;  RenuHUce  woik.     is.  VMkoiCtil-,  UtAmBhiA>^^«aauil^k. 
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40.   Christianity  in  the  Roman  World 

Several  oenturies  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  many  Greek 
thinkers  b^an  to  feel  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  crude 
faith  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  pre-  Decline  of 
historic  times.  They  found  it  difficult  to  accept  paganitm 
the  Olympian  deities,  who  were  fashioned  like  themselves  and 
had  all  the  faults  of  mortal  men.  For  educated  Romans,  also, 
the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  paganism  came  gradually  to  lose 
their  meaning.  Even  the  worship  of  the  emperors,  which  helped 
to  hold  the  Roman  world  together,  failed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  age. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander,  followed  in  later  cen- 
turies by  the  extension  of  Roman  rule  over  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, brought  the  classical  peoples  in  contact  with  ]f  ew  Orient«] 
new  religions  which  had  arisen  in  the  Orient.  r«li«ioii» 
These  religions  centered  about  some  divine  figure  who  was  re- 
garded as  a  redeemer  from  sin  and  evil.  They  provided  a 
beautiful,  inspiring  ritual,  and  they  offered  to  their  devotees 
the  promise  of  a  happier  existence  beyond  the  grave.  Such  was 
the  worship  of  the  Persian  sun  god  Mithra  and  the  Egyptian 
goddess  Isis.     Such,  also,  was  Christianity. 

Christianity  rose  among  the  Jews,  for  Jesus  ^  was  a  Jew  and 
his  disciples  were  Jews.  The  first  Christians  did  not  neglect  to 
keep  up  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  Riga  of 
was  even  doubted  for  a  time  whether  any  but  Jews  Christianity 
could  properly  be  allowed  within  the  Christian  fold.  A  new 
convert,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterward  the  Apostle  Paul,  did  most 
to  admit  the  Gentiles,  or  pagans,  to  the  privileges  of  the  new 
religion*  Though  bom  a  Jew,  Paul  had  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor  which  was  a  center  of 
Greek  culture.  His  education  thus  helped  to  make  him  an 
acceptable  missionary  to  Greek-speaking  peoples.  During 
more  than  thirty  years  of  activity  Paul  established  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Italy.    He  wrote  to  these 

>  Bom  probably  in  4  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  crucified  diuing  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea, 
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churches  the  letters  (epistles)  -wiuch  have  a  place  in  the  New 
Testament  and  set  forth  many  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Christianity  spread  rapidly  over  the  Roman  world.  It  was 
carried,  as  the  other  Oriental  religions  had  been  carried,  by 
Spraad  of  slaves,  soldiers,  traders,  travelers,  and  missionaries. 
Chri«Uidtr  The  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  common  lan- 
guages of  the  Roman  Empire  furnished  a  medium  in  which 
Christian  speakers  and 
writers  could  be  readily 
understood.  Theearlymis- 
li|  sionaries,  such  as  Paul 
himself,  were  often  Roman 
citizens,  who  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  Roman  law 
i  and  profited  by  the  ease  of 
travel  which  the  imperial 
}  rule  had  made  possible. 
■  Moreover,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans {70  A.D.)  and  the 
subsequent  exile  of  Jews 
from  Palestine  (135  a.d.) 
spread  the  Chosen  People 
throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  where  they  famil- 
Ioteuok  of  the  Catacombs  ■    ■     j    .l         „„        „;.k 

^  ^    ,  „  ^         ^  lanzed    the    pagans    with 

Tlw  tiucainbt  or  Rome  »n  uniMigiounil  cimt-  .      i        c 

una  in  which  tbe  Christiaiu  buried  tbcii  doul.   Jewish  ideals  Ot   monOthe- 

TiK  b«ii«  wMt  kid  in  tt<tt«  in  ite  «ii.  <rf  th.  ig^  ^j,((  njoral  purity  and 

(ilkriM  M  uadtrnutb  the  riwenieot.    Severil  lim  "^  ^ 

of  fi^len«<lB  one  inaUDCcu  rainy  MKVCQ)  lie  one  With  JeWlsh  hopCS  for  a 
below  the  oUxr.  Tbcii  loUl  length  bu  been  ati-  Messlah,  thUS  prCparinlt 
mittdit  DOkntbiniiihandredaiilo.    The  Dlut-  >^i_    ■     .       ■ 

Umlioo  ibcran  t  •duU  chunbei  at  caUaOum.  The  the  Way  for  ChnstULmtV. 
inva  hive  b«  opened  UKl  the  bodis  taken  iny.  ^j  ^O  Othet  pcrfod  in  an- 
cient history  were  conditions  so  favorable  for  the  growth  of  a 
world  religion. 

The  imperial  government,  which  had  treated  other  foreign 
faiths  with  careless  indifference,  or  even  with  favor,  which  had 
tolerated  the  Jews  and  granted  to  them  special  privileges  of 
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worship,  made  a  deliberate  effort  to  crush  Christianity.  The 
reason  was  that  it  seemed  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
state.  Converts  to  the  new  reUgion  condemned  the  The  perse- 
ojficial  paganism  as  idolatrous;  they  refused  to  cutioM 
swear  by  pagan  gods  in  courts  of  law ;  they  would  not  worship 
the  genius  (guardian  spirit)  of  the  emperor  or  burn  incense  before 
his  statue,  which  stood  in  every  town.  Naturally,  the  Christians 
were  outlawed  and  from  time  to  time  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  last  persecution, 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  most  severe.  It  continued 
for  eight  years,  but  failed  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  Chris- 
tians. They  welcomed  the  torture  and  death  which  would 
gain  for  them  a  heavenly  crown.  Those  who  perished  were 
called  "martyrSj"  that  is,  "witnesses"  to  Christ. 

The  imperial  government  at  length  realized  the  uselessness  of 
the  persecutions,  and  in  313  a.d.  Constantine  and  his  colleague, 
Licinius,  issued  the  Edict  of  Milan,  which  pro-  Triumph  of 
claimed  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  principle  of  Christianity 
reUgious  toleration.  This  edict  placed  Christianity  on  a  legal 
equality  with  the  other  religions  of  the  empire.  Constantine 
himself  accepted  Christianity  and  favored  it  throughout  his 
reign.  Under  his  direction  the  first  general  council  of  the 
Church  assembled  in  325  a.d.  at  Nicaea  in  Asia  Minor  to  settle 
a  dispute  over;  the  nature  of  Christ.  The  council  framed  the 
Nicene  Creed,  which  is  still  the  accepted  summary  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Christianity  continued  to  progress  after  Constantine 
and  became  the  state  reUgion  by  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.  Sacrifices  to  the  pagan  gods  were  henceforth  forbidden, 
the  temples  closed,  the  Delphic  oracle  and  Olympian  games  for- 
bidden, and  even  the  private  worship  of  ancestors  prohibited. 

The  new  religion  certainly  helped  to  soften  and  refine  manners 
by  the  stress  which  it  laid  upon  such  "Christian"  virtues  as 
humility,  tenderness,  and  mercy.    By  dwelling  on  Christianity 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  it  did  its  best  to  repress  and  Roman 
the  practice  of  suicide  and  infanticide.    It  set  its  •**^*^         j 
face  sternly  against  the  obscenities  of    the  theater  and  th^b 
cruelties  of  the  gladiatorial  shows.    Even  more  ori^nal  conttl* 
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butions  of  Christianity  to  civilization  lay  in  its  social  teachings. 
The  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  implied  a  corresponding 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This  doctrine  of  human 
equality  had  been  expressed  before  by  pagan  philosophers,  but 
Christianity  translated  the  precept  into  practice.  Christianity 
also  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  virtue  of  charity  and  the  duty  of 
supporting  all  institutions  which  aimed  to  relieve  the  lot  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  downtrodden. 

41.  The  Later  Empire,  284-476  A.D. 

The  third  century  formed  a  very  unsettled  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.    There  were  many  civil  wars  between 
rival  pretenders  to  the  throne ;  there  were  constant  »^^  emoire 
inroads  of  Teutonic  peoples  upon  the  European  under 
provinces  and  of  Persians  (successors  of  the  Par-  ^*>*^**'*^ 
thians)  upon  the  Asiatic  provinces.    The  empire,  indeed,  was 
unwieldy.    One  man,  however  able  and  energetic,  had  more 
than  he  could  do  to  govern  all  of  it  and  protect  the  distant 
frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.    Diocle- 
tian, a  common  soldier  who  rose  from  the  ranks  and  became 
emperor  in  284  a.d.,  recognized  this  fact  and  appointed  a  second 
emperor  to  rule  jointly  with  himself.    He  took  the  East;   his 
colleague  took  the  West. 

Diocletian  also  remodeled  the  provincial  system,  in  the 
interest  of  eflSciency.  The  entire  empire,  including  Italy,  was 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  a  centralized 
grouped  into  thirteen  dioceses  and  four  prefectures.^  monarchy 
Henceforth  a  regular  gradation  of  public  officials  reached  from 
the  lowest  provincial  magistrates  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  vicars  of  the  dioceses,  the  prefects  of  the  prefectures 
and  finally  to  the  emperors  theniselves.  The  Roman  Empire 
thus  became  a  centralized  monarchy. 

The  Roman  Empire  likewise  became  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  old  republican  forms  which  Augustus  had  so  carefully  pre- 
served disappeared,  and  the  emperor  stood  forth  frankly  as  the 

1  The  number  and  arrangement  of  these  divisions  varied  somewhat  during  the 
fcmrth  century.  See  the  map  on  page  155  for  the  ^stem  as  it  existed  about  ^^s  k:d. 
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master  of  the  state.  He  assessed  the  taxes,  framed  edicts 
having  the  force  of  laws,  and  acted  as  the  supreme  judge.  He 
An  absolute  took  the  title  of  "Lord  and  God"  and  required  his 
monarchy  subjects  to  pay  him  divine  honors  both  in  life  and 
after  death.  He  introduced  all  the  pomp  of  an  Oriental  court.* 
His  diadem  of  pearls,  his  purple  robes,  his  throne,  his  scepter, 
all  proclaimed  the  autocrat,  and  have  furnished  models  for 
imitation  by  European  sovereigns  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  emperor  Constantine  (sole  ruler  324-337  a.d.)  estab- 
lished another  capital  for  the  Roman  world  at  the  old  Greek  city 

of  Byzantium,^  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bos- 
poms.  It  soon  took  his  own  name  as  Constanti- 
nople, the  "City  of  Constantine."  The  new  capital  had  a 
better  commercial  site  than  Rome,  for  it  stands  in  Europe, 
looks  on  Asia,  and  commands  the  entrance  to  both  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Far  more  than  Rome  it  was  now 
the  military  center  of  the  empire,  being  about  equidistant  from 
the  Teutonic  barbarians  on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Persians 
on  the  Euphrates.  The  dty  was  no  less  favorably  situated  for 
defense.  It  resisted  siege  after  siege  and  for  eleven  centuries 
was  the  capital  of  what  was  left  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 

Diocletian's  system  of  "partnership  emperors"  and  Con- 
stantine's  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Italy  to  the  Balkan 
Sonaration  of  Peninsula  only  emphasized  the  growing  separation 
Bast  and  of  East  and  West.  The  Roman  Empire  tended 
^••^  more  and  more  to  divide  into  two  states,  and  after 

Constantine  they  were  never  more  than  temporarily  reunited. 
They  had  very  different  histories.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the 
East,  though  threatened  by  enemies  from  without  and  weakened 
by  civil  conflicts  from  within,  managed  to  endure  until  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  lasted 
only  until  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  By  that  time 
Teutonic  peoples  had  established  independent  kingdoms  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  North  Africa.  When  in  476  a.d. 
the  barbarians  in  Italy  deposed  Romulus  Augustulus  ("  the  little 

>  Sec  page  41.  »  See  page  83. 

*  UntU  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1453  a  J>. 
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Augustus"),  whose  name,  curiously  enough,  recalled  that  of 
the  legendary  founder  of  Rome  and  that  of  its  first  emperor, 
there  was  no  longer  any  Roman  ruler  in  the  West.  The  empire 
went  on  at  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  but  Old  Rome  itself 
passed  into  barbarian  hands. 
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The  collapse  of  the  imperial  system  in  the  western  provinces 
was  due  to  many  causes,  but  we  need  stress  only  one.  The 
empire  made  no  provision  for  local  sdf-governmeni.  xba  "fill" 
Not  only  did  the  numerous  slaves  and  serfs  lack  "( Hone 
political  rights,  but  Roman  citizens,  as  well,  took  no  part  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  state.  They  had  simply  to  pay  taxes 
and  take  orders  from  the  officials  whom  the  emperor  placed  over 
them.  Even  the  imp}erial  armies  came  to  be  made  up  pre- 
doroinantly  of  barbarians  instead  of  native-bom  Romans.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  circumstances  a  genuine  patriotism 
was  non-existent.  The  people  looked  to  their  all-powerful 
government  to  protect  them ;  when  it  failed  to  do  so  they  could 
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not,  or  would  not,  protect  themselves.    The  "fall"  of  Rome 
then  followed,  inevitably. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians 
within  the  Roman  Empire  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Trandtion  to  Augustulus,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
th9  Middle  The  following  centuries  witnessed  fresh  invasions 
^**  and  the  establishment  of  new  Teutonic  states. 

The  study  of  these  troubled  times  leads  us  from  the  classical 
to  the  medieval  world,  from  the  history  of  antiquity  to  the 

history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Studies 

I.  Identify  the  following  dates :  264  B.C.;  153B.C.;  44  er. ;  31  B.C. ;  312A.D. ; 
284  A.D. ;  and  476  a.d.  2.  Why  have  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  been  called 
the  "suburbs  of  Italy"?  Which  bland  does  not  belong  to  the  present  Italian 
Kingdom?  3.  Give  the  meaning  of  our  Englbh  words  "patrician, "  "plebeian,'* 
"dictator,"  "tribune,"  and  "veto."  4.  Compare  the  Roman  Senate  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  to  size,  term  of  office  of  members,  conditions  of 
membership,  functions,  and  importance.  5.  Compare  the  nature  of  Roman  rule 
in  Italy  with  that  of  Athens  over  the  Delian  League.  6.  Trace  on  the  map  facing 
page  122  the  principal  Roman  roads  in  Italy,  with  their  terminal  points.  7.  Com* 
ment  on  this  statement:  "As  the  rise  of  Rome  was  central  in  history,  the  Secoiid 
Punic  War  was  central  in  the  rise  of  Rome."  8.  Might  Rome  have  extended  her 
federal  policy  to  her  territories  outside  of  Italy?  Was  a  provincial  system  really 
necessary?  9.  What  contrasts  can  you  draw  between  Cssar  and  Alexander  the 
Great?  10.  How  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  the  republican  institutions  of 
Rome?  II.  What  modem  countries  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  its  greatest  extent  ?  12.  Compare  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  under 
Trajan  with  (a)  the  empire  of  Alexander  and  {b)  the  empire  of  Darius.  13.  What 
was  the  Pax  Romana  ?  What  is  the  Pax  Britannica  f  14.  Give  the  Roman  names 
of  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  15.  On  an  out- 
line map  indicate  the  location  of  all  the  Roman  cities  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
16.  Trace  on  the  map  between  pages  138-139  the  principal  Roman  roads  in  the 
provinces.  17.  Compare  the  Romanization  of  the  ancient  world  with  the  process 
of  Americanization  now  going  on  in  the  United  States.  18.  Trace  on  the  map^ 
page  152,  the  journeys  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  19*  To  what  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire  did  Paul  write  his  Epistles  f  20.  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs  b  the  seed  of 
the  Church."  Explain  thb  statement.  21.  What  reasons  may  be  given  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Roman  world  to  Chrbtianity?  22.  "The  emperor  of  the  first 
century  was  a  prince,  that  is,  *  first  citizen* ;  the  emperor  of  the  fourth  century  was 
a  sultan"  Comment  on  thb  statement.  23.  Define  the  terms  ahsoluiism  and 
centralisation  as  applied  to  a  government.  24.  What  arguments  might  have 
been  made  for  and  against  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Constantinople  ?  25 .  What 
is  meant  by  the  "fall"  of  the  Roman  Empire?  26.  "The  Roman  Empire  b  the 
lake  into  which  all  the  streams  of  ancient  hbtory  lose  themselves  and  which  all  the 
streams  of  modem  hbtory  flow  out  of."  Comment  on  thb  statement.  27.  Enu- 
merate lome  of  the  principal  contributions  of  the  Ronums  to  dvilization. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  MroDLE  AGES  ^ 

42.   The  Germans 

The  period  called  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  well  defined  either 
as  to  its  beginning  or  its  close.  For  an  initial  date  we  have 
selected  the  year  476,  when  the  imperial  provinces  Limits  of 
in  the  West  were  almost  wholly  occupied  by  Teu-  the  Middle 
tonic  peoples.  The  Roman  Empire  had  now  been 
dismembered,  and  barbarian  kingdoms,  destined  to  become  in 
later  centuries  the  national  states  of  western  Europe,  had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  For  concluding  dates 
we  may  take  those  of  the  invention  of  printing  (about  1450),  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  (1453),  ^^ 
discovery  of  America  (1492),  and  the  opening  of  a  new  sea- 
route  to  the  East  Indies  (1498).  Such  significant  events,  all 
falling  within  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  seem  to 
mark  the  end  of  medieval  and  the  beginning  of  modem  times. 
The  student  will  understand,  however,  that  it  is  really  impossible 
to  separate  by  precise  dates  one  historic  period  from  another. 
The  change  from  antiquity  to  the  Middle  Ages  and,  again,  from 
the  medieval  to  the  modem  world  was  in  each  case  a  gradual 
process  extending  over  several  centuries.  The  truth  is  that 
the  social  life  of  man  forms  a  continuous  growth,  and  man's 
history,  an  uninterrupted  stream. 

• 

*  Webster,  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History ^  chapter  i,  "  Stories  of  the 
Lombard  Kings";  chapter  ii,  "Charlemagne";  chapter  iv,  "The  Reestablishment 
of  Cliristianity  in  Britain";  chapter  v,  "  St.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  to  the  Germans"; 
chapter  vi,  " The  Teachings  of  Mohammed  ";  chapter  vii,  "The  Saga  of  a  Viking"; 
chapter  viii,  "Alfred  the  Great";  chapter  ix,  "William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
Normans  in  England";  chapter  xii,  "Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  the  Capture 
of  Constantinople";  chapter  xiv,  "St.  Louis";  chapter  xv,  "Episodes  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War";  chapter  xvi,  "Memoirs  of  a  French  Courtier." 
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iS8  The  Middle  Ages 

The  medieval  period  falls  into  two  divisions  of  about  equal 
length.  The  first,  or  early  Middle  Ages,  formed  in  western 
DiYisiont  of  Europe  an  era  of  turmoil,  ignorance,  and  decline, 
the  Middle       consequent    upon    the    barbarian    invasions.      It 

*  required  a  long  time  for  the  Teutonic  peoples  to 

settle  in  their  new  homes  and  to  become  thoroughly  fused  with 
the  Romanized  provincials.  The  process  of  absorption  was 
practically  completed  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Western 
Europe  then  entered  upon  the  later  Middle  Ages,  an  era  of  more 
settled  government,  increasing  knowledge,  and  steady  progress 
in  almost  every  field  of  human  activity.  The  medieval  period 
thus  presents  to  the  historical  eye  not  a  level  stretch  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  with  mankind  stationary,  but  rather  first  a  down- 
ward and  then  an  upward  slope. 

The  region  called  Germany  (Gertnania)  in  antiquity  reached 

from  the  Rhine  eastward  as  far  as  the  Vistula  and  from  the 

Danube  northward  to  the  Baltic  Sea.     Germany 

Gernumy 

consisted  of  dense  forests,  extensive  marshes,  and 
sandy  plains,  incapable  of  supporting  a  large  population. 
Clouds  and  mists  enveloped  the  country  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  it  lay  buried  under  snow  and  ice.  Such  unfavorable 
conditions  retarded  the  development  of  Germany,  which  was 
also  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean  basin  by  mountain 
barriers.  Hence  the  inhabitants  had  not  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion as  far  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Germans  belonged  principally  to  the  Baltic  (Nordic) 
racial  type.^  Their  tall  stature,  blue  eyes,  and  blonde  or  ruddy 
IniuibitAnts  hair  marked  them  off  from  the  shorter  and  darker 
of  Germany  Mediterranean  peoples.  They  spoke  a  Teutonic 
language,  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Greek  and  Latin  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  Celtic,  Lettic,  and  Slavic  tongues.*  In 
culture  they  were  barbarians,  who  had  passed  from  the  use  of 
stone  and  bronze  to  that  of  iron;  who  hunted,  fished,  kept 
cattle,  and  tilled  the  soil;  who  formed  tribes  and  tribal  con- 
federations;  and  who  lived  in  villages  or  small  towns.    Some 

^  See  page  66. 

'  See  the  chart  on  page  i8. 
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of  the  Germans  nearest  the  Romans  learned  from  the  latter  to 
read  and  write,  to  make  better  weapons  and  clothes,  to  use 
money,  to  enjoy  foreign  luxuries,  and,  what  was  most  impor- 
tant, to  accept  Christianity.  The  common  religion  of  Germans 
and  Romans  paved  the  way  for  friendly  intercourse  between 
them. 

The  Roman  Empire  had  long  been  full  of  Germans.    Many 
were  mercenaries  in  the  imperial  army.    Augustus  began  the 
practice  of  hiring  them  as  soldiers,  and  by  the  time  -j^^  q^^. 
of  Constantine  they  formed  the  majority  of  the  mans  and 
troops.    The  emperors  also  admitted  friendly  tribes      *    <»»*»« 
of  Germans  within  the  frontiers  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  popula- 
tion and  to  farm  the  waste  lands.    Still  other  Germans  entered 
the  empire  as  slaves.      The  result  was  a  very  considerable 
"barbarization"  of  the  Roman  world  before  the  period  of  in- 
vasions.       /^    "TZ^^i^^        -'^y'    ^''"^ 

The  love  cinghtmg  for  its  own  sake,  the  desire  for  adventure, 

and  the  lust  for  booty  explain,  in  part,  the  Germanic  invasions. 
But  only  in  part.    They  were  principally  due  to  xheinvt- 
land  hunger.    When  the  soil  of  Germany,  as  people  Bions:  their 
then  understood  how  to  use  it,  could  no  longer 
sustain  increasing  numbers,    the  inhabitants  had  the  alter- 
native  of  migration   or  starvation.    It  was  the  same  grim 
alternative  that  has  confronted  man  at  every  stage  of  savagery, 
barbarism,  and  civilization.    The  Germans  chose  to  migrate, 
even  though  that  meant  war,  and  so  from  the  time  of  Marius 
and  Julius  Caesar  not  a  century  passed  without  witnessing  some 
dangerous  movement  by  them  against  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  invasions  were  of  two  types.    Sometimes  entire  peoples 
migrated,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Visigoth?  (West  Goths), 
Ostrogoths  (East  Goths),  Vandals,  Burgundians,  xheinva- 
and  Lombards.    They  all  settled  among  a  much  moiw:  their 
more  numerous  subject  population,  which  in  time 
absorbed  them.    None  of  their  kingdoms  proved  to  be  enduring. 
Sometimes,  again,  bands  of  warriors,  led  by  military  chiefs, 
set  out  from  their  home  land  and  conquered  possessions  at  the 
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expense  of  the  provincials.  Such  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  Franks  in  the  northern  part  of  Gaul  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  Britain.  The  Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  were  the 
only  ones  which  developed  into  lasting  states  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Ancient  civilization  suffered  a  great  shock  when  the  Germans 
descended  on  the  Roman  Empire.  They  were  unlike  the  pro- 
German  vincials  in  dress  and  habits  of  life.  They  lived  im- 
influence  der  different  laws,  spoke  different  languages,  and 
onioaety  obeyed  different  rulers.  Even  when  they  settled 
peaceably  within  the  empire,  they  allowed  aqueducts,  bridges, 
and  roads  to  go  without  repairs,  and  theaters,  baths,  and  public 
buildings  to  sink  into  ruins.  As  they  were  without  apprecia- 
tion of  education,  they  failed  to  keep  up  schools,  universities, 
and  libraries.  Being  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture,  they  permit- 
ted both  industry  and  commerce  to  languish.  Ancient 
civilization  had  been  declining  before  the  Germans  came.  The 
invasions  accelerated  the  decline,  with  the  result  that  large 
parts  of  western  Europe  relapsed  for  several  centuries  into 
semi-barbarism. 

Nevertheless,  the  Germans  had  the  capacity  to  learn,  and 
the  willingness  to  learn,  from  those  whom  they  had  conquered. 
Fasion  of  Their  fusion  with  the  Romans  was  helped  by 
Gemuuii  the  previous  settlement  within  the  empire  of  so 
an  omana  ^^^y  German  soldiers,  colonists,  and  slaves.  It 
was  very  greatly  helped  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  principal 
peoples,  including  the  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gxmdians,  and  Lombards,  were  already  Christians  at  the  time 
of  their  invasions,  while  other  peoples,  including  the  Franks  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  afterward  adopted  Christianity.  Finally,  as 
observed  above,. the  Germans  invaded  the  empire  to  seek  homes 
for  themselves,  rather  than  simply  to  pillage  and  destroy.  They 
accepted  what  they  understood  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  and 
then  imparted  to  the  enfeebled  provincials  their  fresh  blood, 
youthful  minds,  and  vigorous,  progressive  life.  The  fusion  of 
Germans  and  Romans  formed  the  great  work  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  in  western  Europe. 
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43.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 

During  the  fifth  century,  while  the  Visigoths  were  finding  a 
home  in  southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  the 
Burgundians  in  the  Rh6ne  Valley,  and  the  Vandals  The  Fnmln 
in  North  Africa,  still  another  German  people  began  "^***^  ClovU 
to  spread  over  northern  Gaul.  They  were  the  Franks,  who  had 
long  held  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Their  leader, 
Clevis,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius,^  the  only  fragment 
of  the  Roman  Empire  remaining  in  Gaul,  and  then  proceeded 
to  annex  the  territories  of  his  German  neighbors.  He  built  up 
in  this  way  a  great  Frankish  state. 

The  Franks  were  still  heathen  when  they  entered  upon  their 
career  of  conquest.    Clovis,  however,  had  married  a  Burgundian 
princess,  Clotilda,  who  was  a  devout  Roman  Catho-  christianiM- 
lic  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Christianity.    The  tion  of  the 
story  is  told  how,  when  Clovis  was  hard  pressed     ^       * 
by  the  Alamanni  in  a  battle  near  Strasbourg,  he  vowed  that  if 
Clotilda's  God  gave  him  victory  he  would  become  a  Christian. 
The  Franks  won,  and  Clovis,  faithful  to  his  vow,  had  himself 
and  three  thousand  warriors  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.    By  this  act  the  king  secured  the  loyalty  of  his  Christian 
subjects  in  Gaul  and  won  the  favor  of  Rome.    The  friendship 
between  the  popes  and  the  Frankish  rulers  afterward  ripened 
into  a  close  alliance. 

The  power  which  Clovis  founded  stood  the  test  of  time.    For 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  successors  of  Clovis 
were  the  strongest  rulers  in  western  and  central  -j^^  pnmks 
Europe.    During  the  eighth  century  they  helped  after  aoyii, 
to  keep  Europe  Christian  by  beating  back  the  ^ii-TOo 
Moslem  Arabs,  who,  having  seized  Spain  from  the  Visigoths, 
invaded  Gaul  and  threatened  to  make  that  country  also  a 
Moslem  land.    At  last  we  reach  a  Frankish  king  who  created  a 
Christian  and  German  empire  to  replace  the  empire  of  Rome. 
This  king  was  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne.^ 

*  See  the  map  facing  page  156. 

*  The  French  form  of  his  name,  from  the  Latin  Carolus  Magnus, 
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Much  of  Charlemagne's  reign  (768-814)  was  filled  with  war- 
fare. He  conquered  the  Lombards,  who  had  taken  Italy  from 
ChuiB-  *^^  Ostrogoths.     He  invaded  Spain  and  wrested 

nuEns's  from  the  Moslems  a  considerable  district  south 

canqoM  ^j  ^^^  Pyrenees.   His  long  struggle  with  the  Saxons  ' 

and  various  Slavic  peoples  farther  widened  the  Prankish  domin- 
ions. Charlemagne  at  the 
height  of  his  power  ruled  over 
what  is  now  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
western  Germany,  northern 
Italy,  and  northern  Spain,  be- 
sides a  part  of  Czech o- Slovakia 
and  Jugoslavia.  In  this  truly 
gigantic  realm  all  the  surviving 
.  Teutonic  f)eop]es,  except  those 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Britain,  were  brought 
under  the  sway  of  one  man. 

Charlemagne  was  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  warrior.  He 
Chftiia-  dividedhispjosses- 

mMgiie's  sions    into   coun- 

goTammeii       ties,  each  ruled  by 
a  count,  who  was  expected  to 
keep  order  and  administer  jus- 
"™'  tice.      The    border    districts, 

which  lay  exposed  to  invasion,  were  organized  into  "marks," 
or  "marches,"  under  the  military  supervision  of  margraves 
(marquises).  These  officials  had  so  much  power  and  Mved 
so  far  from  the  royal  court  that  Charlemagne  appointed  special 
agents,  called  the  "lord's  messengers,"  to  travel  from  county 
to  county  and  make  sure  that  his  orders  were  everywhere 
obeyed.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  system  of  government 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius 
the  Great.' 


ChirleniBfiH,  tnd  probably  ■ 
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Charlemagne  did  something  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  art  among  the  Franks.    He  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  where  charie- 
ihe  sons  of  both  freemen  and  serfs  might  be  trained  magne's  civ- 
for  the  Christian  ministry.     He  formed  his  court     ^^«^^^ 
into  a  "school  of  the  palace,"  in  which  learned  men  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  England  gave  instruction  to  his  own  children  and 
to  those  of  his  nobles.    He  also  erected  churches  and  palaces  in 
various  parts  of  the  Prankish  realm.    All  this  civilizing  work 
formed  only  a  hopeful  beginning.    Centuries  were  to  pass  before 
education  and  art  in  western  Europe  fully  recovered  from 
the  low  state  to  which  they  had  fallen  during  the  Germanic 
invasions. 

Charlemagne,  the  champion  of  western  Christendom  and  the 
foremost  ruler  in  Europe,  seemed  to  the  men  of  his  time  the 
rightful  successor  of  the  Roman  emperors.     He  j^^  emperor 
had  their  power,  and  now  he  was  to  have  their  Charie- 
name.    On  Christmas  Day,  800,  the  pope,  in  old  ™*^*» 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  placed  on  his  head  a  golden  crown, 
while  all  the  people  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "Long  life  and 
victory  to  Charles  Augustus,  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  crowned  by  God!" 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  restoration  or  renewal  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  deposition  ^he  empire 
of  Romulus  Augustulus.^    But  Charlemagne's  em-  of  Charie- 
pire  did  not  include  North  Africa,  Britain,  or  much  ™**^' 
of  Sprain,  or  the  Roman  dominions  in  the  East,  over  which  the 
emperors  at  Constantinople  had  ruled,  and  were  still  to  rule, 
for  centuries.     It  did  include,  on  the  other  hand,  extensive 
territories  east  of  th^  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  Romans  had  never  been  able  to  conquer.     Moreover,  the 
German  Charlemagne  and  his  German  successors  on  the  imperial 
throne  had  little  in  common  with  the  old  Roman  emperors,  who 
spoke  Latin,  administered  Roman  law,  and  regarded  the  Ger- 
mans as  their  most  dangerous  foes.    Charlemagne's  empire  was, 

» Sec  page  155. 
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indeed,  Ur^y  a  new  creation,  the  result  of  an  alliance  between 
the  Frankish  Kingdom  and  the  Roman  Church. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  passed  to  his  only  legitimate  son, 
a  weak  ruler,  who  had  difficulty  enough  in  keeping  it  intact. 
__  .  ,  After  the  kttcr's  death  the  empire  was  divided 
chuia-  among   Charlemagne  s   three   grandsons,    though 

"^v^*"'  only  one  could  hold  the  imperial  title.    Disputes 

which  soon  arose  about  the  inheritance  found  a 
temporary  settlement  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Verdun  (843). 
Lothair,  the  oldest  brother,  received  North  Italy  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Louis  and  Charles,  the  other 
brothers,  received  kingdoms  lying  to  the 
east  and  west,  respectively,  of  Lothair's 
territory.  These  arrangements  have  his- 
torical importance,  because  they  fore- 
shadowed the  future  map  of  western 
Europe.  The  East  Prankish  kingdom  of 
_^  Louis,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Ger- 
TBE  OREAT  mans,    was    to     develop     into     modem 

Tiie  injcription  radi .      Germany.   The  West  Prankish  kingdom 
*^*"  of  Charles,  inhabited  mainly  by  descend- 

ants of  Romanized  Gauls,  was  to  become  modem  France. 
Lothair's  kingdom,  however,  never  became  one  national  state. 
A  part  of  it  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  another 
part  survives  as  Be^um,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  and  Switzerland. 
The  imperial  idea  was  revived,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Charlemagne's  death,  by  an  able  German  ruler, 
Otto  I,  often  called  Otto  the  Great.  Otto  led  his 
armies  across  the  Alps,  went  to  Rome,  and  had  the 
pope  crown  him  as  Roman  emperor  (963).  Otto's 
dominions  were  considerably  smaller  than  Charlemagne's, 
since  they  included  only  Germany  and  North  Italy.  Never- 
theless, Otto  and  the  emperors  who  followed  him  asserted  vast 
claims  to  sovereignty  in  Europe,  as  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne 
and,  through  him,  of  Constantine  and  Augustus.    The  new 
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empire  came  subsequently  to  be  styled  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  word  H<Ay  in  its  title  expressing  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  Papacy.  It  lived  on  in  some  measure  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  and  did  not  quite  disappear  from  European 
poUtics  imtU  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


EoKOPE  IK  THE  Age  at  Otto  the  Gbeat,  g6i  aj> 


The  successors  of  Otto  the  Great  constantly  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  the  Italian  crown  and  the 
imperial  title.    They  treated  that  country  as  a 
conquered  province  which  had  no  r^ht  to  a  national  ud  Itdr  In 
life  and  an   independent  government   under  its  ^M'<1<>1«1 
own  rulers.     At  the  same  time,  they  neglected 
thdr  German  possessions  and  failed  to  keep  their  powerful 
territorial  lords  in  subjection.    Neither  Italy  nor  Germany,  in 
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consequence,  became  a  united  state,  such  as  was  formed  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages. 

44.  The  Northmen  and  the  Normans 

Our  study  of  central  and  western  Europe  during  the  early 
Middle  Ages  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the  Germans.  We  have 
Renewed  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  sight  another^group  of  Teutonic  peoples, 
Teutonic  in-  who  lived,  as  their  descendants  still  live,  in  Den- 
▼asions  mark,    Sweden,    and   Norway.     They   were   the 

Northmen.*  Their  settlement  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
probably  began  long  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they  do  not 
appear  in  history  until  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Northmen  had  taken  no  part  in  the  earlier  invasions.  During 
the  ninth  century,  however,  the  same  land  hunger  which  drove 
the  German  tribes  southward  made  them  quit  their  bleak, 
sterile  country  and  seek  new  homes  across  the  water.  The 
invasions  of  the  Northmen  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
last  wave  of  that  great  Teutonic  movement  which  had  previ- 
ously inundated  western  Europe  and  overwhelmed  the  Roman 
Empire.^ 

The  Northmen  were  barbarous  and  heathen,  untouched  either 
by  Graeco-Roman  culture  or  by  the  Christian  religion.  They 
_  .,       ,        started  out  as  raiders  and  fell  on  the  coasts  of 

Raids  and 

settlements  western  Europe.  In  their  shallow  boats  they  also 
^  ***?  found  it  easy  to  ascend  the  rivers  and  reach  places 

Nortlunen  . 

far  inland.  Their  attacks  did  so  much  damage  and 
inspired  such  great  terror  that  a  special  prayer  was  inserted  in 
the  chuEch  services:  "From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us."  The  Northmen  eventually  planted  settle- 
ments in  some  of  the  lands  which  they  visited,  including  a 
considerable  part  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  Northmen  soon  discovered  Iceland.  Colonization  began 
in  874.  The  first  settlement  of  Greenland  was  the  work  of  an 
Icelander,  Eric  the  Red,  who  reached  the  island  toward  the 

1  Also  called  Vikings,  or  "inlet  men,"  from  the  Norse  vik,  a  bay  or  fiord. 
*  See  the  map  facing  page  160. 
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end  of  the  tenth  century.    He  called  the  country '  Greenland, 
not  because  it  was  green,  but  because,  as  he  said,  "there  is 
nothing  like  a  good  name  to  attract  settlers."    I-eif  ^^^  woith- 
Ericsson,  his  son,  voyaged  still  farther  westward,  meninthe 
and  about  the  year  1000  he  seems  to  have  visited      "" 
the  coast  of  North  America.    The  Northmen,  however,  did  not 
settle  permanently  in  the  New  World, 


A  Viking  Ship 

A  VlkiDf  chieftun,  niler  his  dayi  of  sea-roving  htd  fbd«d,  wft«  AonwIiniH  buried  in  bis 
■Up,  ova  which  ■  cnvc  cbirabcr,  covered  with  eanh,  would  be  erected,  Sevenl  lucb  burial 
ihlpt  have  been  discovfled.    The  Gokstad  veucl.  iibown  in  Ifac  llliulrKIion,  is  of  oak.  tntcnly 

■ith  ■  leris  of  shields,  ptinled  ilterDilely  black  and  guld. 

The  Norwegians  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  exploration 
of  the  West.    The  Swedes,  on  account  of  their  geographical 
situation,  were  naturally  the  most  active  in  expe-  j^^  Horth- 
ditions  to  the  East.    They  overran  Finland,  whose  men  in  tha 
rude  inhabitants,  the  Finns,  were  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Sweden   ruled   Finland   throughout   the   Middle   Ages.     The 
Swedes  also  entered  Russia  as  early  as  862,  and  their  leader, 
Ruric,  esta,blished  a  dynasty  which  reigned  over  Slavic  peoples 
for  more  than  seven  hundred  years. 

The  history  of  the  Northmen  in  France  began  in  911,  when  a 
French  king  granted  to  a  Vikii^  chieftain,  Rollo,  dociu\iovv 
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over  the  region  about  the  lower  Seine,  Rollo  agreed  to  accept 
Christianity  and  to  acknowledge  the  French  ruler.  The  dis- 
Komiaiidr  *^'^'^  ceded  to  Rollo  was  later  called  the  duchy 
•ndthe  of  Normandy.    Its  Scandinavian  settlers,  hence- 

Dinuiu         forth  known  as  Nonnans,'  soon  became  thorough- 
ly French  in  language  and  culture. 


A  Scene  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestby 

Muicum  ot  Bayeiu,  Nonnindy 
The  Barcui  Tapntiy,  wbkh  almrsi  urtiiDly  belong!  to  the  limt  of  Ihc  Ncrnuo  CooqiiesI, 

history  ol  the  Noiman  Conqusl.  Tbc  illustmtion  given  above  ngircseati  id  attack  of  Noc- 
miD  cavalry  an  the  Englisb  shield  vail  at  (he  batik  of  Hasliagi. 

One  of  the  dukes  of  Normany,  the  famous  William  the  Con- 
queror, added  England  to  the  Norman  dominions,  as  the  result 
norman  con-  ^^  ^'*  victory  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066). 
queit  of  The  island  had  previously  been  overrun  by  Jutes, 

Angles,  and  Saxons  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  by  the  Danes  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  Normans  thus  contributed  a  third  Teutonic 
element  to  the  English  population. 

During  the  eleventh  century  the  Normans  found  still  another 
Horman  eon-  field  in  which  to  display  their  energy  and  daring, 
qneat  ot  They  turned  southward  to  the  Mediterranean  and 

Italrand  created  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  a  Norman 
^^  state  known  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  Nonnans  governed  it  for  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
1  "Nomun"  n>  loftcDcd  (orm  of  "Northnun." 
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years,  but  under  other  rulers  it  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy  came 
into  existence. 

45.   Feudalism 

The  ninth  century  in  western  Europe  was  a  period  of  disorder. 
Charlemagne  for  a  time  had  arrested  the  disintegration  of 
society  which  resulted  from  the  invasions  of  the  decline  of 
Germans,  and  had  united  their  warring  tribes  the  royal 
under  something  like  a  centralized  government.  *"  ^ 
But  Charlemagne's  empire,  as  we  have  learned,  did  not  long 
survive  its  founder.  It  soon  broke  up  into  separate  kingdoms. 
The  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
enjoyed  little  real  authority.  They  reigned,  but  did  not  rule. 
During  this  dark  age  it  was  really  impossible  for  a  king  to 
govern  with  a  strong  hand.  The  absence  of  good  roads  or  of 
other  easy  means  of  communication  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  move  troops  quickly  from  one  district  to  another,  in  order  to 
quell  revolts.  Even  had  good  roads  existed,  the  lack  of  ready 
money  would  have  prevented  him  from  maintaining  a  strong 
army*  devoted  to  his  interests.  Moreover,  the  king's  subjects, 
as  yet  not  welded  into  a  nation,  felt  toward  him  no  sentiments 
of  loyalty  and  affection.  They  cared  far  less  for  their  king,  of 
whom  they  knew  little,  than  for  their  own  local  lords  who 
dwelt  near  them. 

The  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  from  the  ninth  century 
onward,  meant  that  the  chief  functions  of  government  came 
to  be  more  and  more  performed  by  the  nobles,  increased 
who  were  the  great  landowners  of  the  kingdom,  power  of  the 
Under    Charlemagne    these   men    had    been    the 
king's  officials,  appointed  by  him  and  holding  office  at  his 
pleasure.    Under  his  successors  they  tended  to  become  almost 
independent  princes.    In  proportion  as  this  change  was  accom- 
plished  during   the   Middle  Ages,  European   society   entered 
upon  the  stage  of  feudalism.^ 

1  The  word  comes  from  the  medieval  Latin  Jeudum,  from  which  are  derived  the 
French  fiif  and  the  English  fee. 
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Feudalism  in  medieval  Europe  was  not  a  unique  development. 
Parallels  to  it  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  When- 
Paraiielsto  ^^^^  ^^^  state  becomes  incapable  of  protecting 
European  life  and  property,  powerful  men  in  each  locality 
™  will  themselves  undertake  this  duty;  they  will 
assume  the  burden  of  their  own  defense  and  of  those  weaker 
men  who  seek  their  aid.  Such  was  the  situation  in  ancient 
Egypt  for  several  hundred  years,  in  medieval  Persia,  and  in 
modem  Japan  until  about  two  generations  ago. 

European  feudalism  arose  and  flourished  in  the  countries 
which  had  formed  Charlemagne's  empire,  that  is,  in  France, 
Extent  of  Germany,  and  northern  Italy.  It  also  spread  to 
European  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Christian 
*™  states  of  Spain.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  Normans  transplanted  it  into  England,  southern 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  crusaders  introduced  it  into  the  kingdoms  which  they 
founded  in  the  East.  Still  later,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Scandinavian   countries   became   acquainted   with   feudalism. 

The  basis  of  feudal  society  was  usually  the  landed  estate. 
Here  lived  the  feudal  noble,  surrounded  by  dependents  over 
Feudal  which  he  exercised  the  rights  of  a  petty  sovereign. 

toTereignty  jj^  could  tax  them;  he  could  require  them  to  give 
him  military  assistance;  he  could  try  fliem  in  his  courts.  A 
great  noble  even  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  declaring  war,  making 
treaties,  and  coining  money.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  did  these 
rights  and  privileges  arise? 

Owing  to  the  decay  of  commerce  and  industry,  land  had  be- 
come practically  the  only  form  of  wealth  hi  the  early  Middle 
Feudal  ten-  Ages.  The  king,  who  was  regarded  as  the  absolute 
ure  of  land  owner  of  the  soil,  would  pay  his  officials  for  their 
services  by  giving  them  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  land. 
In  the  same  way,  one  who  had  received  large  estates  would 
parcel  them  out  among  his  followers,  as  a  reward  for  their 
support.  Sometimes  an  unscrupulous  noble  might  seize  the 
lands  of  his  neighbors  and  compel  them  to  become  his  tenants. 
Sometimes,  too,  those  who  owned  land  in  their  own  right  might 
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surrender  the  tide  to  it  in  favor  of  a  noble,  who  then  became 
their  protector.  An  estate  in  land  which  a  person  held  of  a 
superior  lord,  on  condition  of  performing  some  *' honorable" 
service,  was  called  a  fief.  A  fief  was  inheritable,  going  at  the 
holder's  death  to  his  oldest  son.  If  a  man  had  no  legal  heir,  the 
nef  went  back  to  the  lord. 

The  tie  which  bound  the  tenant  who  accepted  a  fief  to  the 
lord  who  granted  it  was  called  vassalage.  Every  holder  of  land 
was  in  theory,  though  not  always  in  fact,  the  vassal 
of  some  lord.  At  the  apex  of  the  feudal  pyramid 
stood  the  king,  the  supreme  landlord,  who  was  supposed  to  hold 
his  land  from  God;  below  the  king  stood  the  greater  lords 
(dukes,  marquises,  counts,  barons),  with  large  estates;  and 
bdow  them  came  the  lesser  lords,  or  knights,  whose  possessions 
were  considered  to  be  too  small  for  further  subdivision. 

The  vassal  owed  various  services  to  the  lord.    In  time  of  war 
he  did  garrison  duty  at  the  lord's  castle  and  joined  him  in 
military  expeditions.    In  time  of  peace  the  vassal 
attended  the  lord  on  ceremonial  occasions,  gave  yices^j^d'*'" 
him  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  when  necessary,  and  money  pty- 
helped  him  as  a  judge  in  trying  cases.    The  vassal,  ^^^  ^     * 
under  certain  circumstances,  was  also  required  to 
make  money  payments.    When  a  new  heir  succeeded  to  the 
fief,  the  lord  received  from  him  a  sum  usually  equivalent  to  one 
year's  revenue  of  the  estate.  This  payment  was  called  a  "  relief. " 
Again,  if  a  man  sold  his  fief,  the  lord  demanded  another  large 
sum  from  the  purchaser,  before  giving  his  consent  to  the  transac- 
tion.   Vassals  were  also  expected  to  raise  money  for  the  lord's 
ransom,  in  case  he  was  made  prisoner  of  war,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  to 
provide  a  dowry  for  his  eldest  daughter.    Such  exceptional  pay- 
ments went  by  the  name  of  "aids. " 

The  vassal,  in  return  for  his  services  and  payments,  looked  to 
the  lord  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.    The  lord  agreed 
to  secure  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  fief,  to  guard  jj^^  j^^^,^ 
him  against  his  enemies,  and  to  see  that  in  all  duty  to  the 
matters  he  received  just  treatment.  yf^l 
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The  ceremony  of  homage  symbolized  the  whole  feudal  rela- 
tionship. One  who  proposed  to  become  a  vassal  and  hold  a  fief 
came  into  the  lord's  presence,  bareheaded  and  un- 
armed, knelt  down,  placed  his  bands  between  those 
of  the  lord,  and  promised  henceforth  to  become  his  "man*' 
(Latin  homo).  The  lord  then  kissed  him  and  raised  him  to  his 
feet.  After  the  ceremony  the  vassal  placed  his  hands  upon  the 
Bible,  or  upon  sacred  relics,  and  swore  to  remain  faithful  to  his 
lord.  This  was  the  oath  of  "fealty."  The  lord  then  gave  the 
vassal  some  object — a  stick,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lance,  or  a  glove — 
in  token  of  the  fief  with  the  possession  of  which  he  was  now 
"invested.'' 

It  is  clear  that  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  coupled  with  the 
custom  of  vassalage,  made  in  some  degree  for  security  and  order. 
Feudalism  a  Each  noble  was  attached  to  the  lord  above  him  by 
form  of  local  the  bond  of  personal  service  and  the  oath  of  fealty. 
goTemmen  ^^  j^j^  vassals  beneath  him  he  was  at  once  pro- 
tector, benefactor,  and  friend.  Unfortunately,  feudal  obli- 
gations were  not  always  strictly  observed.  Both  lords  and 
vassals  often  broke  their  engagements,  when  it  seemed  profit- 
able to  do  so.  Hence  they  had  many  quarrels  and  indulged  in 
constant  warfare.  But  feudalism,  despite  its  defects,  was 
better  than  anarchy.  The  feudal  nobles  drove  back  the  pirates 
and  hanged  the  brigands  and  enforced  the  laws,  as  no  feeble 
king  could  do.  Feudalism  provided  a  rude  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment for  a  rude  society. 

The  outward  mark  of  feudalism  was  the  castle,  where  the  lord 
resided  and  from  which  he  ruled  his  fief.  Defense  formed  the 
The  cattle  at  primary  purpose  of  the  castle.  Until  the  introduc- 
a  fortrett  duction  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the  only  siege 
weapons  employed  were  those  known  in  ancient  times.  They 
included  machines  for  hurling  heavy  stones  and  iron  bolts, 
battering  rams,  and  movable  towers,  from  which  the  besiegers 
crossed  over  to  the  walls.  Such  engines  could  best  be  used  on 
firm,  level  ground.  Consequently,  a  castle  would  often  be  erected 
on  a  high  cliff  or  hill,  or  on  an  island,  or  in  the  center  of  a  swamp. 
A  castle  without  such  natural  defenses  would  be  surrounded  by 
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a  deep  ditch  (the  "moat")>  usually  filled  with  water.  If  the 
besiegers  could  not  batter  down  or  undermine  the  massive  walls, 
they  adopted  the  slower  method  of  a  blockade  and  tried  to 
starve  the  garrison  into  surrendering.  Ordinarily,  however,  a 
well-built,  well-provisioned  castle  was  impregnable. 

A  visitor  to  a  castle  crossed  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  and 
approached  the  narrow  doorway,  which  was  protected  by  a  tower 
The  castle  m  on  each  side.  If  he  was  admitted,  the  iron  grating 
a  home  ("portcullis")  rose  slowly  on  its  creaking  pulleys, 

the  heavy,  wooden  doors  swung  open,  and  he,  found  himself  in 
the  courtyard,  commanded  by  the  great  central  tower  ("keep"), 
where  the  lord  and  his  family  lived,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
At  the  summit  of  the  keep  rose  a  platform  whence  a  sentinel 
surveyed  the  country  far  and  wide;  below,  two  stories  under- 
ground, lay  the  prison,  dark,  damp,  and  dirty.  As  the  visitor 
walked  about  the  courtyard,  he  came  upon  the  hall,  used  as  the 
lord's  residence  in  time  of  peace,  the  armory,  the  chapel,  the 
kitchens,  and  the  stables.  A  spacious  castle  might  contain  all 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  lord's  servants 
and  soldiers. 

The  nobles  regarded  the  right  of  waging  war  on  one  another 
as  their  most  cherished  privilege.  A  vassal  might  fight  with  each 
Private  of  the  various  lords  to  whom  he  had  done  homage, 

warfare  j,^  order  to  secure  independence  from  them,  with 

bishops  and  abbots  whom  he  disliked  for  any  reason,  with  his 
weaker  fellow  vassals,  and  even  with  his  own  vassals.  Fighting 
became  almost  a  form  of  business  enterprise,  which  enriched  the 
nobles  and  their  retainers  through  the  sack  of  castles,  the  plun- 
der of  villages,  and  the  ransom  of  prisoners.  Every  hill  became 
a  stronghold  and  every  plain,  a  battle-field.  Such  private  war- 
fare, though  rarely  very  bloody,  spread  havoc  throughout  the 
land.  As  the  power  of  the  kings  increased  in  western  Europe, 
they  naturally  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  constant  fighting 
between  their  subjects.  The  Norman  rulers  of  Normandy, 
England,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  restrained  their  turbulent  nobles 
with  a  strong  hand.  Peace  came  later  in  most  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent; in  Germany,  "fist  right"  (the  rule  of  the  strongest)  pre- 
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\-ailed  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  abolition  of 
private  warfare  was  the  first  step  in  Europe  toward  universal 
peace.  The  second  step — the  abolition  of  public  war  between 
nations — is  yet  to  be  taken. 

The  prevalence  of  private  warfare  made  the  use  of  arms  a 
profession  requiring  special  training.    A  nobleman's  son  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  squire  in  his  father's       . 
castle  or  in  that  of  some  other  lord.     When  he 
became  of  age  and  had  been  drilled  m  warl±e  exerc  ses  he  might 
be  made  a  knight     The 
ceremony     of    confemng 
knighthood  was  often  most 
elaborate.    If,  however   a 
squire   for  valorous   con 
duct  received  knighthood 
on    the    battle-field     the 
accolade  by  stroke  of  the 
sword    formed    the    onlj 
ceremony. 

As    manners    softened 
and    Christian    teachings 
began  to  af- 
fect   feudal 
society,  knighthood  devel- 
oped into  chivalry.    The  ~ 

Church,  which  opposed  the  warlike  excesses  of  feudalism,  took 
the  knight  under  her  wing  and  bade  him  be  always  a  true 
soldier  of  Christ,  To  the  rude  virtues  of  fideUty  to  one's 
lord  and  bravery  in  battic,  the  Church  added  others.  The 
"good  knight"  was  he  who  respected  his  sworn  word,  who 
never  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  another,  who  defended 
women,  children,  and  orphans  against  their  oppressors,  and 
who  sought  to  make  justice  and  right  prevail  in  the  world.' 
Needless  to  say,  the  "good  knight"  appears  oftener  in  romance 
than  in  sober  history.  While  chivalry  lasted,  it  produced  some 
improvement  in  manners,  particularly  by  insisting  on  the  ideal 
of  personal  honor  and  by  fostering  greater  regaid  loi  'Nonvcft 
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(though  only  those  of  the  upper  class).  Our  modem  notion  of 
the  conduct  befittmg  a  "gentleman  "  goes  back  in  part  to  the  old 
chivalric  code.  Chivalry^  however,  expressed  simply  the  senti- 
ments of  the  warlike  nobles.  It  was  an  aristocratic  institution. 
The  knight  despised  and  did  his  best  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
toiling  peasantry,  upon  whose  backs  rested  the  real  burden  of 
feudal  society. 

46.   The  Byzantine  Empire 

If  western  Europe  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  presented  a 
scene  of  violence  and  confusion,  while  the  Teutonic  peoples 
The  Greek  ^^^^  settling  in  their  new  homes,  a  different  picture 
or  Byzantme  was  presented  in  eastern  Europe.  Here  the  Roman 
™^*  Empire  survived  and  continued  to  uphold,  for 

nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus,  the  Roman  tradition  of  law  and  order.  After  476  it  is 
often  called  the  "  Greek  Empire,"  since  it  became  more  and  more 
Greek  in  character,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  western  provinces  in 
the  fifth  century  and  then  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  name  "Byzantine  Empire,"  which  is  in  conunon 
use,  most  appropriately  describes  the  empire  in  still  later  times, 
when  its  possessions  were  reduced  to  Constantinople  (ancient 
Byzantium)  and  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  dty. 

The  long  life  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  histor\\  Its  vitality  appears  the  more  remarkable,  when  one 
Vitality  of  the  considers  that  it  had  no  easily  defensible  frontiers, 
Byzantine  contained  many  different  peoples  with  little  in 
™^*  common,  and  on  all  sides  faced  hostile  states. 

The  empire  lasted  so  long,  because  of  its  vast  wealth  and  re- 
sources, its  despotic,  centralized  government,  the  strength  of 
its  army,  and  the  almost  impregnable  position  occupied  by 
Constantinople,  the  capital  city. 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  shows  how  constantly 
Importance  of  ^^  ^^^  engaged  in  contests  with  Oriental  peoples 
the  Byzan-  — first  the  Persians,  then  the  Arabs,  and  finally 
tine  mpire  ^j^^  Turks — who  attacked  its  domains.  By  resist- 
ing the  advance  of  the  invaders,  the  old  empire  protected  the 
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young  states  of  Europe,  until  they  had  become  strong  enough 
to  meet  and  repulse  the  hordes  of  Asia.  This  service  was  not 
less  important  than  that  which  had  been  performed  by  Greece 
and  Rome  in  the  contests  with  the  Persians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.' 
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Tlie  merchant  ships  of  Constantinople  carried  on  much  of  the 
ccnunerce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
pniducts  of  Byzantine  industry  were  exchanged  at  Byawtliw 
that  city  for  the  spices,  drugs,  and  precious  stones  commerca 
of  the  East.  Byzantine  wares  also  found  their  way  "  "*^ 
into  Italy  and  France  and,  by  way  of  the  Russian  rivers,  reached 
the  heart  of  eastern  Europe.  Russia,  in  turn,  furnished  Con- 
stantinople with  honey,  wax,  fur,  wool,  grain,  and  slaves.  A 
tiaveler  of  the  twelfth  century  well  described  the  city  as  a 
metropolis  "common  to  all  the  world,  without  distinction  of 
country  or  religion." 

Many  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople  were  great  builders. 
Byzantine  architecture  became  a  leading  form  of  art.    Its  most 

>  See  ptgei  89  and  117. 
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striking  feature  is  the  dome,  which  replaces  the  fl&t,  woodm 
roof  used  in  the  churches  of  Italy.  The  exterior  of  a  Byzantine 
Bjiutine  church  is  plain  and  unimposing,  but  the  interior 
"*  is  adorned  on  a  magnificent  scale.    The  eyes  of 

the  worshipers  are  dazzled  by  the  walls  faced  with  marble 
slabs  of  variegated  colors,  by  the  columns  of  poHshed  marble, 
jasper,  and  [torphyry,  and  by  the  brilliant  mosaic  pictures  of 
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gilded  glass.  The  entire  impression  is  one  of  richness  and 
splendor.  Byzantine  artists,  though  mediocre  painters  and 
sculptors,  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  decorative  work.  Their  carv- 
ings in  wood,  ivory,  and  metal,  together  with  their  embroideries, 
enamels,  miniatures  and  mosaics,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in 
medieval  Europe. 

The  libraries  and  museums  of  Constantinople  preserved  classi- 
cal learning.  In  the  flourishing  schools  of  that  city  the  wisest 
BjzuUae  men  of  the  day  taught  philosophy,  law,  medicine, 
■cholanhip  j,j,d  science  to  thousands  of  pupils.  It  is  true  that 
Byzantine  scholars  were  more  erudite  than  original.  Impressed 
by  the  great  treasures  of  knowledge  about  them,  they  found  it 
difficult  to  strike  out  into  new,  unbeaten  paths.    Most  students 
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were  content  to  make  huge  collections  of  extracts  and  notes 
from  the  books  which  antiquity  had  bequeathed  to  them. 
Even  this  task  was  useful,  however,  for  their  encyclopedias 
contained  much  information  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost.  The  East  thus  cherished  the  productions  of  classical 
leslming,  imtil  the  time  came  when  the  West  was  ready  to 
receive  them  and  to  profit  by  them. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Constantinople  brought  about  the  gradual  separation 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Christianity.  The  Eastern  The  Greek 
or  Greek  Church  had  for  its  spiritual  head  the  pa-  Church 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  just  as  the  Western  or  Roman  Church 
had  a  head  in  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome.  The  two  churches 
remained  in  formal  unity  until  1054,  when  disputes  between 
them  on  points  of  doctrine  led  to  their  final  rupture.  They  have 
never  since  united.  The  missionary  zeal  of  the  Greek  Church 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  who  entered  south- 
eastern Europe  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
including  Greeks,  Jugoslavs,  Bulgarians,  and  Rumanians,  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Its  greatest  victory  was  the  conversion 
of  the  Russians,  toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  With 
Christianity  all  these  peoples  received  the  use  of  letters  and  some 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  methods  of  government.  Constan- 
tinople was  to  them,  henceforth,  such  a  center  of  religion  and 
culture  as  Rome  was  to  the  Germans. 

The  heart  of  Byzantine  civilization  always  continued  to  be 
Constantinople.  It  was  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  most 
wealthy  place  in  medieval  Europe.  When  London,  Constanti- 
Paris,  and  Venice  were  small  and  mean  towns,  ^^^^ 
visitors  to  Constantinople  found  paved  and  lighted  streets, 
parks,  public  baths,  hospitals,  theaters,  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  beautiful  churches,  and  magnificent  palaces,  far 
surpassing  anything  in  the  West.  The  renown  of  Constantinople 
penetrated  even  into  barbarian  lands.  The  Northmen  called  it 
Micklegarth,  the  "Great  City";  the  Russians  knew  of  it  as 
Tsarigrad,  the  "City  of  the  Oesars."    Both  names  did  not  lack 
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appropriateness,  but  its  own  people  best  described  it  as  the 
"City  guarded  by  God." 

47.   The  Arabs  and  Islam,  633-1058 

Christianity  was  not  the  only  great  reUgion  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Six  centuries  after  it  arose  came  Islam,  the  religion. of 
A  new  worid  the  Arabs.  Islam  did  for  half  Asia  and  North 
religion  Africa  what  Christianity  had  begun   to  do  for 

medieval  Euro|>e  in  the  work  of  assimilating  the  peoples  and 
binding  them  together  in  one  vast  community  irrespective  of 
race  or  language. 

Arabia  during  ancient  times  had  appeared  in  history  mainly 
as  a  reservoir  of  Semitic-speaking  nomads,  who  drifted  into 
The  Arabs  ^SYP^y  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
before  ranean,  and  into  Babylonia,  yet  always  leaving  a 

mme  nucleus  of  tribes  behind  them  to  supply  fresh 
invasions  in  the  future.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula,  except 
for  occasional  oases,  was  a  desert,  over  which  Bedouin  tribes 
wandered  with  their  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels.  Along 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  were  patches  of  fertile  land, 
whose  inhabitants  had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  practiced  agriculture,  engaged  in  traffic  upon  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  lived  in  walled  towns.  Every 
year  for  four  months  the  Arabs  ceased  fighting  with  one  another 
and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Here  stood  a  famous 
sanctuary  called  the  Kaaba  (Cube).  It  contained  idols  and  a 
small  black  stone  (probably  a  meteorite),  which  was  regarded 
with  particular  veneration.  Although  most  of  the  Arabs  were 
idolaters,  yet  some  of  them  believed  in  Allah,  the  "Unknown 
God  "  of  the  Semites.  The  many  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia 
at  this  time  also  helped  to  spread  abroad  the  conception  of  one 
God  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  prophet  of  a  mono- 
theistic religion. 

The  founder  of  Islam,  Mohammed,  was  bom  at  Mecca  about 
MohAmmed's  5  70.  Having  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
eerlyUfe  jjg  received  no  regular  education  and  for  some 

time  earned  his  living  as  a  shepherd  and  camel  driver.    His 
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marriage  to  a  rich  widow  enabled  him  to  settle  down  as  a  prosper- 
ous though  still  undistinguished,  merchant  at  Mecca.  Moham- 
med, however,  seems  always  to  have  been  spiritually  minded. 
When  he  was  forty  years  old  the  call  came  to  hun  in  a  vision 
(he  said)  to  preach  a  new  reUgion  to  the  Arabs.  It  was  very 
simple,  but  in  its  simplicity  lay  its  strength,  "There  is  no  god 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God." 

Mohammed  made  his  first  converts  in  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  the  friends  who  knew  him  best.  Then,  becoming  bolder,  he 
The  Hegira,  began  to  preach  publicly.  In  spite  of  his  eloquence 
^^^  and  obvious  sincerity,  he  met  a  discouraging  recep- 

tion. A  few  slaves  and  poor  freemen  became  his  followers,  but 
most  people  regarded  him  as  a  madman.  Mohammed's  disci- 
ples, called  Moslems,^  were  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  citizens 
of  Mecca,  who  resented  the  prophet's  attacks  on  idolatry. 
Finally,  Mohammed  and  his  converts  took  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Medina,  where  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  accepted 
his  teachings.  This  was  the  famous  Hegira  (Flight  of  the 
Prophet)  .2 

At  Medina  Mohammed  occupied  a  position  of  high  honor  and 
influence.  The  people  welcomed  him  gladly  and  made  him 
Later  life  of  their  chief  magistrate.  As  his  adherents  increased 
Mohammed  [^  number,  Mohammed  began  to  combine  fighting 
with  preaching.  His  military  expeditions  against  the  Arab 
tribes  proved  very  successful.  Many  of  the  conquered  Bedouins 
enlisted  under  his  banner  and  at  length  captured  Mecca  for 
the  Prophet.  He  treated  its  inhabitants  leniently,  but  threw 
down  the  idols  in  the  Kaaba.  After  the  submission  of  Mecca 
the  Arabs  throughout  the  peninsula  abandoned  idolatry  and 
accepted  the  new  reUgion. 

The  religion  which  Mohammed  taught  is  called  Islam,  an 
Arabic  word  meaning  "surrender"  or  "resignation."    This  re- 


1  From  the  Arabic  muslimy  "one  who  surrenders  himself"  (to  God's  wUl). 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Moslems  to  their  Christian  enemies  were  commonly 
known  as  Saracens,  a  term  which  is  still  in  use. 

>  The  year  622,  in  which  the  Hegira  occurred,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Mos- 
lem era. 
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ligion  has  a  sacred  book,  the  Koran,    It  contains  the  speeches, 
prayers,  and  other  utterances  of  Mohammed,  at  various  times 
during  his  career.     The  doctrines  found  in   the  Religious 
Koran  show  many  adaptations  from  the  Jewish  and  temchingi  of 
Christian  reUgions.     Like    them,    Islam    empha-      *    ^^^ 
sizes  the  unity  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Like 
them,  also,  Islam  recognizes  the  existence  of  prophets,  includ- 
ing Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus  (whom  it  regards  as  a  prophet), 
but  insists  that  Mohammed  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets.    The  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  is  taken, 
with  variations,  from  the  Old  Testament.    The  descriptions  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
division  of  the  future  world  into  paradise  and  hell,  the  former  for 
believers  in  Islam,  the  latter  for  those  who  have  refused  to 
accept  it,  were  also  largely  borrowed  from  other  religions. 

The  Koran  imposes  on  the  faithful  Moslem  five  great  obliga- 
tions. First,  he  must  recite,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  aloud,  cor- 
rectly, and  with  full  understanding,  the  short  Obseryances 
creed:  "There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  ®^  ^"^^ 
is  the  prophet  of  God."  Second,  he  must  pray  five  times  a 
day:  at  dawn,  just  after  noon,  before  sunset,  just  after  sunset, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Before  engaging  in  prayer  the 
worshiper  washes  face,  hands,  and  feet;  during  the  prayer  he 
turns  toward  Mecca  and  bows  his  head  to  the  ground.  Third, 
he  must  observe  a  strict  fast,  from  morning  to  night,  during 
every  day  of  Ramadan,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Mohanunedan 
year.  Fourth,  he  must  give  alms  to  the  poor.  Fifth,  he  must, 
"if  he  is  able,"  imdertake  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  annual  visit  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
city  helps  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  Moslems 
all  over  the  world.  These  five  obligations  are  the  "pillars" 
of  Islam. 

As  a  religious  system  Islam  is  exceedingly  simple.    It  does 
not  provide  any  elaborate  ceremonies  of  worship  and  permits 
no  altars,  pictures,  or  images  in  the  mosque.    Islam  Organiza- 
cven  lacks  a  priesthood.    Every  Moslem  acts  as  tlon  of  Islam 
his  own  priest.   There  is,  however,  an  official  who  on  Friday,  the 
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Mohammedan  Sabhath,  offers  up  public  prayers  in  the  mosque 
and  delivers  a  sermon  to  the  assembled  worshipers.  All  work  is 
suspended  during  this  service,  but  at  its  close  secular  activities 
are  resumed. 

The  Koran  furnishes  a  moral  code  for  the  adherents  of  Islam. 
It  contains  several  noteworthy  prohibitions.  The  Moslem  is 
Moral  teach-  ^^^  ^^  make  images,  to  engage  in  games  of  chance, 
ingBofthe        to  eat  pork,  or  to  drink  wine.    The  Koran  also 

^"^  inculcates  many  active  virtues,  including  reverence 

toward  parents,  protection  of  widows  and  orphans,  charity 
toward  the  poor,  kindness  to  slaves,  and  gentle  treatment  of 
the  lower  animals.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Koran  did  much  to  restrain  the  vices  of  the 
Arabs  and  to  provide  them  with  higher  standards  of  right  and 
wrong.    Islam  marked  a  great  advance  over  Arabian  heathenism. 

Islam  was  a  conquering  reUgion,  for  it  proclaimed  the  righteous- 
ness of  a  "holy  war"  against  unbelievers.  Pride  and  greed  also 
Arab  combined  with  fanaticism  to  draw  the  Arabs  out 

conquests  ^f  ^]^q  desert  upon  a  career  of  conquest.  The  map 
shows  how  large  a  part  of  the  civilized  world,  from  the  Indus 
westward  to  the  Pyrenees,  came  under  their  sway  within  about 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  The  Arabs  failed, 
however,  to  capture  Constantinople,  which  endured  a  desperate 
siege  by  the  combined  Moslem  army  and  navy  (716-717),  and 
the  Franks  checked  their  farther  advance  into  western  Eurqpe 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Tours  (732).  The  Arabs  treated  their 
subjects  with  liberality.  No  massacres  and  no  persecutions 
occurred.  The  conquered  peoples  were  not  compelled  to  accept 
Islam  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
many  Christians  in  Syria  and  Egypt  and  most  of  the  Zoroastri- 
ans^  in  Persia  embraced  the  new  religion,  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  tribute  and  to  acquire  the  privileges  of  Moslem  citizen- 
ship. 

The  title  of  caliph,  meaning  "successor"  or  "representative," 
had  been  first  assumed  by  Mohammed's  father-in-law,  who  was 

*  See  page  54. 
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chosen  to  succeed  the  Prophet  as  the  political  and  religious  head 
of  Islam.  Disputes  between  rival  claimants  to  this  office  before 
The  cali-  long  split  up  the  Arabian  Empire  into  two  caliph- 

phate  ^^^^  Qjjg  ruling  at  Bagdad  over  the  Moslems  in 

Asia,  the  other  ruling  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  A  third  caliphate, 
with  its  capital  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  afterward  arose  in  North 
Africa.  The  dismemberment  and  consequent  weakening  of  the 
Arabian  Empire  ended  for  a  time  the  era  of  Moslem  conquest. 

The  Arabs  lacked  the  Roman  genius  for  empire-building,  but 
they  rivaled  the  Romans  as  absorbers  and  spreaders  of  civilization. 
Arabian  Their  conquests  brought  them  into  contact  with 

culture  ^g  highly  civilized  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and 

along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  What  they  learned 
from  Greeks,  Syrians,  Persians,  Jews,  and  Hindus  thev  im- 
proved upon,  thus  building  up  a  culture  which  for  several  cen- 
turies far  surpassed  that  of  western  Europe.  The  Arabs  prac- 
ticed farming  in  a  scientific  way,  imderstood  rotation  of  crops, 
employed  fertilizers,  and  knew  how  to  graft  and  produce  new 
varieties  of  plants  and  fruits.  Their  manufactures,  especially 
of  textile  fabrics,  metal,  leather,  glass,  and  pottery,  were  cele- 
brated for  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of  workmanship. 
They  did  much  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geogra- 
phy, and  medicine,  carrying  further  the  old  Greek  investigations 
in  these  branches  of  science.  Arab  imiversities,  libraries,  and 
observatories,  especially  in  Spain,  were  visited  by  Christian 
students,  who  became  acquainted  with  Moslem  learning  and 
helped  to  introduce  it  into  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries. 
Painting  and  sculpture  owe  little  to  the  Arabs,  but  their  archi- 
tecture, based  in  part  on  Byzantine  and  Persian  models,  reached 
a  high  level  of  excellence.  The  influence  of  the  Arabs  upon  our 
civilization  is  shown  by  the  Arabic  origin  of  such  words  as 

muslin,"  "damask,"  "mattress,"   "cupola,"  "zenith,"  and 

cipher,"  and  especially  of  words  beginning  with  the  prefix 
al  (the  definite  article  in  Arabic).  In  English  these  include 
"algebra,"  "alkali,"  "alcohol,"  "ahnanac,"  "alcove,"  "Aldeb- 
aran"  (the  star),  and  "alchemy"  (whence  "chemistry"). 

The  Arabian  Empire  in  Asia  was  ovemm  during  the  eleventh 
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century  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  whose  leader  assiuned  in  1058  the 
caliph's  political  authority  at  Bagdad.  The  coming  of  the  Seljuk 
Turks  into  the  Near  East  was  a  very  great  misfor-  j^^  j^^y^^ 
tune,  for  these  barbarians  did  nothing  to  preserve  andtheScl- 
and  extend  Arabian  culture.  They  did  begin,  how-  ^       ^ 
ever,  a  new  era  of  Moslem  conquest,  and  within  a  few  years  they 
had  won  almost  all  Asia  Minor  from  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  new  Turkish  menace  to  Christendom  induced  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople  to  call  on  the  chivalry  of  western  Europe  for 
aid,  thus  inaugurating  the  crusades. 

48.  The  Crusades,  1095-1291 

The  crusades,  in  their  widest  aspect,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
renewal  of  the  age-long  contest  between  East  and  West,  in  which 
the  struggle  of  Greeks  and  Persians  and  of  Romans  The  crusades 
and  Carthaginians  formed  the  earlier  episodes.  '^^^*^o^ 
The  contest  assumed  a  new  character  when  Europe  had  become 
Christian  and  Asia,  Mohammedan.  It  was  not  only  two  con- 
trasting types  of  civilization,  but  also  two  rival  world  religions, 
which  in  the  eighth  century  faced  each  other  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  and  on  the  battle-field  of  Tours.  Now,  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  they  were  to  meet  again. 
Throughout  this  period  there  was  an  almost  continuous  move- 
ment of  crusaders  to  and  from  the  Moslem  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

The  crusades  were  first  and  foremost  a  spiritual  enterprise. 
They  sprang  from  the  pilgrimages  which  Christians  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  make  to  the  scenes  of  Christ's  jj^^  cmsades 
life  on  earth.  Men  considered  it  a  wonderful  and  pU- 
privilege  to  visit  the  place  where  He  was  bom,  *^™*«** 
to  kiss  the  spot  where  He  died,  and  to  kneel  in  prayer  at  His 
tomb.  The  eleventh  century  saw  an  increased  zeal  for  pil- 
grimages, and  from  this  time  travelers  to  the  Holy  Land  were 
very  numerous.  For  greater  security  they  often  joined  them- 
selves in  companies  and  marched  under  arms.  It  needed  little 
to  transform  such  pilgrims  into  crusaders.  The  Arab  conquests 
had  not  interrupted  the  stream  of  pilgrims,  for  the  early  caliphs 
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were  more  tolerant  of  unbelievers  than  Christian  rulers  were  of 
heretics.  After  the  conquests  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  pilgrinu^es 
became  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  stories  which  floated 
back  to  Europe  of  the  outrages  on  Christian  pilgrims  and 
shrines  awakened  an 
intense  desire  to  res- 
cue the  Holy  Land 
from  "  infidels." 

But    the    crusades 
were  not   simply  an 
expres- 
sion   of 
the  sim- 
ple faith  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Something  more 
than  religious  enthus- 
iasm sent  an  unend- 
ing   procession   of 
soldiers  along  the 
>  Moslems  highways    of    Europe 

rpjornwrly         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  tracklcSS 

wastes  of  Asia  Minor 
to  Jerusalem.  The  crusades,  in  fact,  appealed  strongly  to  the 
warlike  instincts  of  the  feudal  nobles.  They  saw  in  an  expedition 
against  the  East  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  acquiring  fame, 
riches,  lands,  and  power.  The  Normans  were  especially  stirred  by 
the  prospect  of  adventure  and  plunder  which  the  crusading 
movement  opened  up.  By  the  end  of  the  ele'/enth  century  they 
had  established  themselves  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  from 
which  they  now  looked  across  the  Mediterranean  for  additional 
lands  to  conquer.  Norman  knights  formed  a  very  large  element 
in  several  of  the  crusading  armies. 

The  crusades  also  attracted  the  lower  classes.    The  misery  c^ 

ThaiowBT        th*  conmion  people  in  medieval  Europe  was  so 

d«Mei  ind      great  that  for  them  it  seemed  not  a  hardship,  but 

rather  a  relief,  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to 

better  themselves  abroad.     Famine  and  pestilence,  poverty 
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and  oppression,  drove  them  to  emigrate  hopefully  to  the  golden 
East 

The  first  crusade,  \t%ich  began  in  1095,  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  and  the  setting  up  of  several  small  cru- 
saders' states  in  Syria.  These  Couna  ot 
possesions  were  defended  by  *■  cniMdet 
two  orders  of  fighting  monks,  known  as 
the  Hospitalers  and  the  Templars.  The 
Christians  managed  to  keep  Jerusalem  for 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  years. 
Acre,  their  last  post  in  Syria,  did  not  fall 
to  the  Moslems  until  1291,  an  event  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  end  of  the  crusades 
The  Hospitalers  still  retained  the  islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  which  long  served 
as  a  barrier  to  Moslem  expansion  over 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  crusades,  judged  by  what  they  set 
out  to  accomplish,  must  be  accounted  a 
fdlure.     After  two  centuries  jhecmMdet 
of  conflict,  and  after  a  great  ""i  (autui- 
cxpenditure    of   wealth  and     ^ 
human  lives,  the  Holy  Land  remained  in 
Moslem  hands.  The  indirect  results  of  the 
crusades   were,   nevertheless,   important    Eftigy  of  a  Khight 
For  instance,  they  helped  to  undermine 
feudalism.    Thousands   of   nobles   mort- 
gaged or  sold  their  lands  in  order  to  raise  1 
money  for  a  crusading  expedition.  Thous-  '"'' 

ands  more  perished  in  Syria,  and  their  estates,  through  failure  of 
heirs,  reverted  to  the  crown.  Moreover,  feudal  warfare,  that 
curse  of  the  Middle  Ages,  also  tended  to  die  out  with  the  depar- 
ture for  the  Holy  Land  of  so  many  turbulent  lords. 

The  crusades  created  a  constant  demand  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  men  and  supplies,  encouraged  shipbuilding,  and 
extended  the  market  for  eastern  wares  in  Europe.  The  pro- 
ducts of  Damascus,  Mosul,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  other  great 
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cities  were  carried  across  the   Mediterranean  to  the  Italian 

seaports,  whence  they  found  their  way  into  all  Euroj)ean  lands. 

,^  _,       The  elegance  of  the  Orient,  with  its  silks,  tapes- 

Tne  cniMiaes        .  ,  , 

and  Medi-  tnes,  precious  stones,  perfumes,  spices,  pearls, 
terranean         a.nd  ivory,  was  so  enchanting  that  an  enthus- 

conunerce 

iastic   crusader  is   said    to   have   called    it  "the 
vestibule  of  Paradise." 

The  crusades  also  contributed  to  intellectual  and  social  pro- 
gress. They  brought  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  into 
The  crusades  ^^^se  relations  with  one  another,  with  their  fellow 
and  Euro-  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  with  the 
^*^^  *  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and -Egypt.  The 
intercourse  between  Christians  and  Moslems  was  particularly 
stimulating,  because  the  East  at  this  time  surpassed  the  West 
in  civilization.  The  crusaders  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
come  from  travel  in  strange  lands  and  among  unfamiliar  peoples. 
They  went  out  from  their  castles  or  villages  to  see  great  cities, 
marble  palaces,  superb  dresses,  and  elegant  manners;  they 
returned  with  finer  tastes,  broader  ideas,  and  wider  sympathies. 
The  crusades  ojjened  up  a  new  world. 

,  49«  Mongolian  Peoples  in  Europe  to  1453 

The  extensive  steppes  of  central  Asia^  have  formed,  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  abode  of  nomadic  tribes  belonging  to 
Asiatic  the  Mongolian  or  Yellow  Race.    They  were  ever 

nomadism  ^^  ^^  move,  with  their  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  from  one  pasturage  to  another.  They  dwelt  in  tents 
and  hut-wagons.  Severe  simplicity  was  their  rule  of  life,  for 
property  consisted  of  little  more  than  flocks  and  herds,  clothes, 
and  weapons.  Constant  practice  in  riding  and  scouting  inured 
them  to  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  the  daily  use  of  arms  made 
every  man  a  soldier.  When  population  increased  too  rapidly, 
or  when  the  steppes  dried  up  and  water  failed,  the  inhabitants 
had  no  course  open  but  to  migrate  farther  and  farther  in  search 
of  food.    Some  of  them  overflowed  into  the  fertile  valleys  of 

>  See  the  map  between  pages  28-29. 
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China,  until  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  the  Chinese 
rulers  built  the  Great  WaU,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  to 
keep  them  out.  Others  turned  westward  and  entered  Europe 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  where 
the  Asiatic  steppes  merge  into  the  plains  of  Russia.' 


One  such  nomadic  people  were  the  Huns,  whom  we  find  north 
tit  the  Black  Sea  during  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  Roman  writers 
describe  their  olive  skins,  little,  turned-up-noses, 
black,  beady  eyes,  and  generally  ferocious  char- 
acter. They  spent  much  of  their  time  on  horseback,  sweeping 
over  the  country  like  a  whirlwind  and  leaving  destruction  and 
death  in  their  wake.  It  was  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  from 
behind  which  drove  the  Visigoths  against  the  Roman  frontiers, 
thus  beginning  the  Germanic  invasions.  The  Huns  subsequently 
crossed  the  Carpathians  and  occupied  the  region  now  called 
after  them  Hungary.  Their  leader,  Attila,  built  up  a  military 
power,  obeyed  by  many  barbarous  tribes  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Rhine.  Attila  devastated  the  lands  of  the  eastern  emperor 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  then  invaded  Gaul. 
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In  this  hour  of  danger  Gallo-Romans  and  Germans  united  their 
forces  and  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ch&lons  (451)  saved  western 
Europe  from  being  submerged  under  a  wave  of  Asiatic  barbarism. 
Attila  died  soon  afterward,  his  empire  went  to  pieces,  and  the 
Huns  themselves  mingled  with  the  peoples  whom  they  had 
conquered. 

The  Bulgarians,  who  were  akin  to  the  Huns,  made  their 
appearance  south  of  the  lower  Danube  in  the  seventh  century. 
For   more   than   three 
hundred    years    these 
barbarians,  fierce  and  cruel,  farmed 
a  menace  t»  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
They  settled  in  the  country  which 
now    bears    their    name,   accepted 
Christianity   from    Coostantimqrie, 
and    adopted    the  speech  and   cus- 
toms of  the  Slavs.    Modem  Bulgaria 
is  essentially  a  Slavic  state. 

The  Magyars  entered  central 
Europe  toward  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  Again 
and  again  they  swept 
into  Germany,  France,  and  northern 
Italy,  ravaging  far  and  wide.  It  was 
Otto  the  Great  who  stopped  thdr 
w  retired  to  their  lands  about  the  middle 
Danube,  became  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  Modem  Hungarians,  except  for  their 
Asiatic  language,  are  thoroughly  Europeanized. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  came  the  Mongols  proper  (or 
Tatars).  Their  original  home  seems  to  have  been  northern 
Mongolia.  The  genius  of  one  of  their  leaders, 
Jenghiz  Khan,  united  them  into  a  vast,  conquering 
host,  which  to  ruthless  cruelty  and  passion  for  plunder  added 
extraordinary  efficiency  in  warfare.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
of  Jenghiz  Khan  that  he  had  the  most  victorious  of  military 
careers  and  that  he  constructed  the  most  extensive  empire 
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known  to  history.  The  map  shows  what  an  enormous  stretch 
of  territory — Christian,  Moslem,  heathen,  and  Buddhist — was 
overrun  by  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  immediate  successors.  The 
Mongol  Empire  was  very  loosely  organized, '  however,  and 
during  the  fourteenth  century  it  fell  apart  into  a  number  of 
independent  states,  or  khanates. 

The  location  of  Russia 
exposed  it  to  the  full 
forceofthe  g,„^ 
M  O  n  g  •  1    Dndei  the 

attack.  ""^ 
The  cities  of  Moscow 
and  Kiev  fell  in  quick 
succession,  and  before 
long  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  became  a 
part  of  the  Golden. 
Horde,  as  the  western 
section  of  the  Mongol 
realm  was  called.  The 
Mongols  are  usually 
said  to  have  Oriental- 
ized the  Russian  people. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  they  did  not  interfere  with 
the  language,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  subjects.  The  chief 
result  of  the  Mongol  conquest  was  to  cut  off  Russia  from  the 
civilization  of  the  rest  of  Europe  for  upwards  of  three  centuries. 
In  1227,  the  year  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  death,  a  small  Turkish 
horde,  driven  westward  from  central  Asia  by  the  Mongol 
advance,  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  There  they  en-  OKonun 
joyed  the  protection  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Seljuk  Tnrkt 
Turks,  and  accepted  Islam.  Their  chieftain  Othman  (whence 
the  name  Ottoman)  founded  a  new  empire.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Ottoman  Turks  firmly  estab- 
lished themselves  in  northwestern  Asia  Minor,  along  the  beau- 
tiful shores  washed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Dardanelles.    The  second  half  of  the  same  century  found 
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them  in  Europe,  wresting  province  after  province  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  the  eastern  emperors.  All  that  remained  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  was  Constantinople  and  a  small  district  in 
its  vicinity. 

Only  a  crusade,  on  a  greater  scale  than  any  in  the  past,  could 
have  saved  Constantinople.    No  crusade  occurred,  and  in  1453 

Capture  of       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Mohammed  II.   The  captiire  of  Con- 
Constantino-    stantinople  is  rightly  regarded  as  an  epoch-making 
'453  event.    It  meant  the  end,  once  for  all,  of  the  empire 

which  had  served  so  long  as  the  rearguard  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, as  the  bulwark  of  the  West  against  the  East.  Europe  stood 
aghast  at  a  calamity  which  she  had  done  so  little  to  prevent. 
The  Christian  powers  have  been  paying  dearly,  even  to  our  own 
age,  for  their  failure  to  save  Constantinople  from  Moslem  hands. 
Unlike  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Magyars,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
never  entered  the  European  family  of  nations.  Preserving  their 
Asiatic  language  and  Moslem  faith,  they  remained 
era  Europe  ^  southeastern  Europe,  not  a  transitory  scourge, 
under  the  but  an  abiding  oppressor  of  Christian  lands.  The 
Tur^B*"  isolation  of  the  Turks  prevented  them  from  assimi' 

Jating  the  higher  culture  of  the  peoples  whom  they 
conquered.  They  never  created  anything  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, commerce,  or  industry.  Conquest  was  the  Turks'  one 
business  in  the  world,  and  when  they  ceased  conquering  their 
decline  set  in.  But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  Turkish  Empire  entered  on  that  downward 
road  which  has  now  led  to  its  practical  extinction  as  a  European 
power. 

50.  National  States  during  the  Later  Middle  Ages 

Europe  in  1914  included  twenty  national  states.    More  have 
been  added  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.    Their  present  boun- 
Geographi-       daries  only  in  part  coincide  with  those  fixed  by 
cal  boun-         geography.    The  British  Isles,  it  is  true,  constitute 
**  a  single  political  unit,  as  nature  seems  to  have 

intended,  but  Ireland  remains  a  very  unwilling  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  Iberian  Peninsula,  bounded  on   the 
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north  by  the  Fjn-oiees,  seems  to  form  another  nattiral  political 
unit,  yet  within  the  peninsula  there  arc  two  independent  states. 
On  the  whole,  such  great  mountain  ranges  as  the  Alps,  Car- 
pathians, and  Balkans,  and  such  great  rivers  as  the  Rhine, 
Danube,  and  Vistula,  have  failed 
to  provide  permanent  frontiers 
for  European  states. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  trace 
racial  boundaries  in  modem 
Europe.  Peacdul 
migrations  and  in- 
vasions, beginning 
in  prehistoric  times  and  contin- 
uing to  the  present,  have  led  to 
much  mixture  of  peoples.  Nor 
is  every  European  state  one  in 
language.  France  includes  the 
district  of  Brittany,  where  a 
Celtic  speech  prevails.  Switzer- 
land has  French,  German,  and 
Italian  speaking  cantons.  In 
the  British  Isles  one  may  still 
hear  Welsh,  Gaelic  (in  the  High- 
lands), and  Irish.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  common  language 
undoubtedly  tends  to  bring 
peoples  together  and  keep  them  together,  but  it  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  unity. 

History,  rather  than  geography,  race,  or  even  language, 
explains  the  present  groupii^  of  European  states.  When  the 
stattt-makiiu  ^1'^'^^'*  ^™  Opened,  all  the  region  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  Romanized  Euro|>e  made  a  solid  whole,  with  one 
government,  one  law,  and  one  language.  Five  hundred  years 
passed,  and  Europe  under  the  influence  of  the  Germanic  inva- 
sions began  to  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate,  independent 


Every  EnElish  ruler  UDce  Edward  1 
been  crowned  in  [his  oak  chair.  Undei 
tal  i>  ih«  "Slooe  o(  Scone,"  uid  to  1 
been  once  used  by  tbe  patriardi  Jj 
Edntd  I  brought  it  lo  London  id  iig: 
>  token  c[  the  tubJKiIan  of  Scoilud. 
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states.  The  process  of  state-making  continued  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  the  result  of  renewed  invasions  (principally 
those  of  the  Northmen,  Slavs,  Arabs,  Bulgarians,  Magyars, 
Mongols,  and  Turks).  The  three  strongest  states  in  Europe  at 
the  end  of  the  medieval  period  were  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

The  dominions  which  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Nor- 
man knights  won  by  the  sword  in  1066  included  neither  Wales, 
Scotland,  nor  Ireland.  Their  inhabitants  (except  Expansion 
in  the  Scottish  Lowlands)  were  Celtic-speaking  o' England 
peoples,  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  England  never 
attempted  to  subdue.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  however,  that 
in  process  of  time  the  British  Isles  should  come  under  a  single 
government.  Unification  began  with  the  conquest  of  Wales 
by  Edward  I,  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  also 
annexed  Scotland,  but  his  weakling  son,  whom  the  Scots  had 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  abandoned  all  claims  to 
the  country.  It  remained  independent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
medieval  period.  The  English  first  entered  Ireland  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  for  a  long  time  held  only  a  small 
district  about  Dublin,  known  as  the  Pale.  Ireland  by  its  situa- 
tion could  scarcely  fail  to  become  an  appanage  of  Great  Britain, 
but  the  dividing  sea  has  combined  with  differences  in  race, 
language,  and  religion,  and  with  English  misgovernment,  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  genuine  imion  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered. 

Nature  seems  to  have  intended  that  France  should  play  a 
leading  part  in  European  affairs.  The  geographical  imity  of  the 
country  is  obvious.  Mountains  and  seas  form  its  Physical 
permanent  boundaries,  except  on  the  northeast,  ^'"^c* 
where  the  frontier  is  not  well  defined.  The  western  coast  of 
France  opens  on  the  Atlantic,  now  the  greatest  highway  of 
the  world's  conmierce,  while  on  the  southeast  France  touches 
the  Mediterranean,  the  home  of  classical  civilization.  This 
intermediate  position  between  two  seas  helps  us  to  understand 
why  French  history  should  form,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link 
between  ancient  and  modem  times. 

But  the  greatness  of  France  has  been  due,  in  addition,  to  the 
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qualities  of  the  French  people.  Many  racial  elements  have  con- 
tributed to  the  population.  The  blood  of  prehistoric  men, 
RacUl  whose  monuments  and  grave  mounds  are  scattered 

^**"**  over  the  land,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  Frenchmen. 

At  the  opening  of  historic  times  France  was  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  Gauls,  whom  Julius  Caesar  found  there  and  subdued. 
The  Gauls,  a  Celtic-speaking  people,  formed  in  later  ages  the 
main  stock  of  the  French  nation,  but  their  language  gave  place 
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to  Latin  after  the  Roman  conquest.  In  the  course  of  five 
hundred  years  the  Gauls  were  so  thoroughly  Romanized  that 
they  may  best  be  described  as  Gallo-Romans.  The  Burgundians, 
Franks,  and  Northmen  afterward  added  a  Teutonic  element  to 
the  population,  as  well  as  some  infusion  of  Teutonic  laws  and 
customs. 

France,  again,  became  a  great  nation  because  of  the  greatness 
of  her  rulers.  The  old  line  of  French  kings,  descended  from 
Charlemagne,  died  out  in  the  tenth  century,  and  a  The  Cape- 
nobleman  named  Hugh  Capet  then  founded  a  new  ^"^  dynaety 
dynasty.  His  accession  took  place  in  987.  The  Capetian 
djmasty  was  long-lived,  and  for  more  than  three  centuries  son 
followed  father  on  the  throne  without  a  break  in  the  succession. 
During  this  time  the  French  sovereigns  worked  steadily  to  unite 
the  feudal  states  of  medieval  France  into  a  real  nation  under  a 
common  government. 

Hugh  Capet's  duchy — the  original  France — included  only  a 
small  stretch  of  inland  coimtry  centering  about  Paris  on  the 
Seine  and  Orleans  on  the  Loire.  His  election  to  Unification 
the  kingship  did  not  increase  his  power  over  the  ofFtMnce 
great  lords  who  ruled  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They  did  homage  to  the  king  for 
their  fiefs  and  performed  the  usual  feudal  services,  but  otherwise 
r^arded  themselves  as  independent.  The  accompanying  map 
shows  how  the  French  rulers  enlarged  the  royal  domain,  or 
territory  under  the  king's  control,  until  by  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  imification  of  France  was  almost  complete. 

Spain  in  historic  times  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  left  few  traces  of  their  occupation;  by  the  Romans,  who 
thoroughly  Romanized  the  country;  by  the  Visi-  Unification 
goths,  who  founded  a  Teutonic  kingdom;  and  lastly  <>' Spain 
by  the  Moors,^  who  introduced  Arabian  culture  and  the  faith 
of  Islam.  The  Moors  never  wholly  overran  a  fringe  of  mountain 
territory  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  peninsula.  Here  arose 
several  Christian  states,  including  Leon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and 

^  The  name  Moor  (derived  from  the  Roman  province  of  Mauretania)  is  applied 
to  the  Arab  and  Berber  peoples  who  occupied  North  Africa  and  Spain. 
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Aragon.  They  fought  steadily  to  enlarge  their  boundaries,  with 
such  success  that  by  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  Moorish 
Spain  had  been  reduced  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada  Mean- 
while  the  separate  states  were  coming  together  and  the  nun 
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riage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  Isabella  of  Castile  completed  the 
process.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  captured  Granada  in  1491, 
thus  ending  Moorish  rule  in  Spain.  No  eSort  was  made  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  shortly  before  had  taken  Constantinople, 
to  defend  this  last  stronghold  of  Islam  in  the  West. 

The  complete  establishment  of  feudalism  in  any  country 
meant,  as  has  been  shown,'  its  division  into  numerous  small 
Pendaliim  communities,  each  with  an  army,  law  court,  and 
•nd  royalty  treasury.  A  king  often  became  little  more  than  a 
figurehead,  equaled  or  perhaps  surpassed  in  power  by  some  of 
his  own  vassals.  The  sovereigns,  who  saw  themselves  thus 
stripped  of  all  but  the  semblance  of  authority,  were  naturally 
'  See  page  1 70. 
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anti-feudal,  and  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  they  began  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  their  nobles.  They  formed  permanent 
armies  by  insisting  that  all  military  service  should  be  rendered 
to  themselves  and  not  to  the  feudal  lords.  They  put  down 
private  warfare  between  the  nobles  and  took  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  They  developed  a  revenue  system,  with  the 
taxes  collected  by  royal  officers  and  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury.  The  sovereigns  thus  succeeded  in  creating  a  unified, 
centralized  government,  which  all  their  subjects  feared,  respected, 
and  obeyed. 

The  triumph  of  royalty  over  feudalism  was  in  many  ways  a 
gain  for  civilization.  Feudalism,  though  better  than  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  progressive  The  new 
society.  Only  strong-handed  kings  could  keep  the  mon^rcWcs 
peace,  pimish  crime,  and  foster  industry  and  trade.  The  kings,  of 
course,  were  generally  despotic,  repressing  not  only  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  but  also  popular  liberties.  Despotism  never  became 
so  pronounced  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  because  the  Eng- 
lish people  during  the  Middle  Ages  developed  a  Parliament  to 
represent  them  and  the  Conmion  Law  to  protect  them  from 
ro3ral  oppression.  They  also  compelled  various  sovereigns  to 
issue  charters,  especially  Magna  Carta,  which  was  secured 
from  King  John  in  1215.  This  famous  document,  among  other 
things,  provided  that  henceforth  no  one*  might  be  arrested,  im- 
prisoned, or  punished  in  any  way,  except  after  a  trial  by  his 
equals  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  Magna 
Carta  contained  the  germ  of  legal  principles  upon  which  English- 
men ever  afterward  rehed  for  protection  against  their  rulers. 

The  new  monarchies,  by  breaking  down  feudalism,  promoted 
the  growth  of  national  or  patriotic  sentiments. .  Loyalty  to  the 
sovereign  and  to  the  state  which  he  represented  The  new 
gradually  replaced  allegiance  to  the  feudal  lord.  nationaUsm 
Nobles,  clergy,  city  folk,  and  peasants  began  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  one  people  and  to  have  for  their  "fatherland"  the 
warmest  feelings  of  patriotic  devotion.  This  new  nationalism 
was  especially  well  developed  in  England,  France,  and  Spain 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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I.  What  happened  [0622?  in  73 2 ? in  8cx>? in 843? in 962 Pin  1066? in  1095? in  1215? 
and  in  1453?  2.  "The  Germans  had  stolen  their  way  into  the  very  dtadd  of  the 
empire  long  before  its  distant  outworks  were  stormed."  Comment  on  this  statement. 
3.  Set  forth  the  conditions  which  hindered,  and  those  which  favored,  the  fnson  <A 
Germans  and  Romans.  4.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  boimdaries  of  Charle- 
magne's empire,  dbtinguishing  his  hereditary  possessions  from  those  which  he  ac- 
quired by  conquest.  5.  Compare  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  with  those  of  the 
Germans  as  to  (a)  causes,  {b)  area  covered,  and  (c)  results.  6.  "Jhe  real  heirs  of 
Charlemagne  were  from  the  first  neither  the  kings  of  France  nor  those  of  Italy  or 
Germany,  but  the  feudal  lords."  Conunent  on  this  statement.  7.  Contrast  feu- 
dalism as  a  pDlitical  system  with  (a)  the  classical  city-states;  (6)  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  {c)  modern  national  states.  8.  Explain  the  terms  "  Greek  Empire,"  "  Bjrzantine 
Empire,"  and  "Roman  Empire  in  the  East."  9.  Compare  the  respective  areas  in 
800  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  xo.  "The  Byzan- 
tines were  the  teachers  of  the  Slavs  as  the  Romans  were  of  the  Germans."  Ccunment 
on  this  statement.  11.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  Arabian  Empire  at  its  great- 
est extent,  together  with  ten  important  cities  12.  Show  that  Islam  was  an  heir  to 
the  Hellenistic  civilization  of  antiquity.  13  "From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  worl  J  knew  but  two  civilizations,  that  of  Byzantium  and  that  of  the  Arabs '' 
Comment  on  this  statement  14.  "Mixture  or  at  least  contact  of  races,  is  essential 
to  progress."  How  do  the  crusades  illustrate  this  statement?  15.  Were  the  crusades 
the  only  means  by  which  western  Europe  was  brought  into  contact  with  Arabian 
civilization?  16.  What  parts  of  Asia  were  not  included  in  the  Mongol  Empire  at  its 
greatest  extent?  17.  Why  were  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  and  Ottoman  Turks 
more  destructive  to  civilization  than  those  of  the  Germans,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Northmen?  18.  "  Good  government  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  only  another  name  tor 
a  public-spirited  and  powerful  monarchy."    Comment  on  this  statement 


CHAPTER  VI 
BffBDIEVAL  CIVILIZATION^ 

51.  The  Church 

The  most  important  civilizing  influence  in  western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Roman  Church.    The  Church 
performed  a  double  task.    On  the  one  hand,  it  gave  -.    ^.      . 
the  people  religious  instruction  and  watched  over  and  medie- 
their  morals;  on  the  other  hand,  it  took  an  impor-  ^  civiliza- 
tant  part  in  secular  affairs.     Priests  and  monks 
were  almost  the  only  persons  of  education;   consequently,  they 
controlled  the  schools,  wrote  the  books,  framed  the  laws,  acted 
as  royal  ministers,  and  served  as  members  of  the  Parliament  or 
other  national  assembly.    The  Church  thus  directed  the  higher 
life  of  a  medieval  community. 

The  Church  held  spiritual  sway  throughout  western  Europe. 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  larger  part  of  Spain,  France,  xerritorUd 
the    Netherlands,    Germany,    Austria,    Bohemia,  extent  of 
Hungary,   Poland,    the   British    Isles,   Denmark,      *     "" 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland  yielded  obedience  to  the  pope  of 
Rome. 

Membership  in  the  Church  was  not  a  matter  of  free  choice. 
All  people,  except  Jews,  were  required  to  belong  to  it.  A 
person  joined  the  Church  by  baptism,  a  rite  usually  xhe  Church 
performed  in  infancy,  and  remained  in  it  as  long  as  ■•  '""▼•"•l 
he  lived.  Every  one  was  expected  to  conform,  at  least  out- 
wardly, to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church,  and  any 
one  attacking  its  authority  was  hable  to  punishment  as  a  heretic. 

^  Webster,  Readif^s  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History ^  chapter  iii,  "The  Benedic- 
tine Rule";  chapter  x,  "Monastic  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century";  chapter  jci|  "St. 
Francis  and  the  Franciscans";  chapter  xvii,  "Medieval  Tales";  chapter  xviii» 
"Three  Medieval  Epics." 
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The  existence  of  one  Church  in  the  western  world  furnished  a 
bond  of  union  between  European  peoples.  The  Church  took 
The  Church  ^^  heed  of  political  boundaries,  for  men  of  all 
M  inter-  nationalities  entered  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood 

°*  ®  and  joined  the  monastic  orders.    Priests  and  monks 

were  subjects  of  no  country,  but  were  "citizens  of  heaven,"  as 
they  sometimes  called  themselves.  Even  differences  of  language 
counted  for  little  in  the  Church,  since  Latin  was  the  universal 
speech  of  the  educated  classes.  One  must  think,  then,  of  the 
Church  as  a  great  international  state,  in  form  a  monarchy,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  pope,  and  with  its  capital  at  Rome. 

The  Church  taught  a  belief  in  a  personal  God,  all-wise,  all- 
good,  all-powerful,  to  know  whom  was  the  highest  goal  of  life. 
_  ^^  The  avenue  to  this  knowledge  lay  through  faith  in 

Doctrine 

the  revelation  of  God,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures* 
Since  the  unaided  human  reason  could  not  properly  interpret 
the  Scriptures,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Church,  through  her 
officers,  to  declare  their  meaning.  The  Church  thus  appeared  as 
the  repository  of  religious  knowledge,  as  the  "gate  of  heaven." 
Salvation  did  not  depend  only  on  the  acceptance  of  certain 
beliefs.  There  were  also  certain  acts,  called  "sacraments,"  in 
which  the  faithful  Christian  must  participate,  if  he  was  not  to 
be  cut  off  eternally  from  God.  They  formed  channels  of  heavenly 
grace;  they  saved  man  from  the  consequences  of  his  sinful 
nature  and  filled  him  with  the  "fullness  of  divine  life."  Bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  (Lord's  Supper)  were  the  two  most 
important  sacraments.  Since  priests  alone  could  administer 
them,  the  Church  presented  itself  as  the  necessary  mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

As  soon  as  Christianity  had  triumphed  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
thus  becoming  the  religion  of  the  rich  and  powerful  as  well  as  of 

WanM  ^^  P^^^  ^^^  lowly,  more  attention  was  devoted  to 

the  conduct  of  worship.  Magnificent  church  build- 
ings were  often  erected.  Their  architects  seem  to  have  followed 
as  models  the  basilicas,  or  public  halls,  which  formed  so  familiar  a 
sight  in  Roman  cities.  Church  iiiteriors  were  adorned  with 
paintings,  mosaic  pictures,  images  of  saints,  and  the  figure  of  the 
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cross.  Lighted  candles  on  the  altars  and  the  burning  of  fragrant 
incense  lent  an  additional  impressiveness  to  worship.  Beautiful 
prayers  and  hymns  were  composed.  Organs  and  church  bells  aiso 
came  into  use  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Many  cases,  which  to-day  would  be  decided  according  to  the 
civil  or  criminal  law  of  the  State,  in  the  Middle  Ages  came 
before  ecclesiastical  courts.  Since  marriage  was  EcdetiHtl- 
considered  a  sacrament,  the  Church  took  upon  itself  "'  """^ 
to  decide  what  marriages  were  lawful.  It  forbade  the  union 
of  first  cousins,  of  second 
cousins,  and  of  godparents 
and  godchildren.  It  re- 
fused to  sanction  divorce, 
for  whatever  cause,  if  both 
parties  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage had  been  baptised 
Christians.  The  Church 
dealt  with  inheritance  un- 
der wills,  for  a  man  could 
not  make  a  legal  will  until 
he  had  confessed,  and  con- 
fession formed  part  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  All 
contracts  nuide  binding  by 
oaths  came  under  Church 
jurisdiction,  because  an  oath  was  an  ap{>eal  to  God.  The  Church 
tried  those  who  were  charged  with  any  sin  against  religion,  in- 
cluding heresy,  blasphemy,  the  taking  of  interest  (usury),  and 
the  practice  of  witchcraft.  Widows,  orphans,  and  the  families 
of  pilgrims  or  crusaders  also  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of 
the  Church. 

Disobedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Church  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  excommunication.    This  was  a  coercive  measure  which 
cut  off  the  offender  from  Christian  fellowship.    He  Eicommo- 
could  neither  attend  religious  services  nor  enjoy  "i""**" 
the  sacraments  so  necessary  to  salvation.   If  he  died  excommuni- 
cate, his  body  could  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground.    By 
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the  law  of  the  State  he  lost  all  civil  rights  and  forfeited  all  his 
property.  No  one  might  speak  to  him,  feed  him,  or  shelter  him. 
Such  a  terrible  penalty,  it  is  well  to  point  out,  was  usually  im- 
posed only  after  the  sinner  had  received  a  fair  trial  and  had 
spumed  all  entreaties  to  repent.  Exconununication  still  retains 
an  important  place  among  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church. 
We  may  now  consider  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  regard 
The  Chisrch  to  private  warfare,  the  prevalence  of  which  formed 
and  warfare      qj^^  Qf  ^^  greatest  evils  of  the  time,  the  Church, 

in  general,  cast  its  influence  on  the  side  of  peace.  It  forbade 
attacks  on  all  defenseless  people,  including  priests,  monks, 
pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  and  women.  It  also  established 
a  "Truce  of  God,"  which  required  all  men  to  cease  fighting  from 
Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning  of  each  week,  in  Lent, 
and  on  various  holy  days.  The  truce  wpuld  have  given  western 
Europe  peace  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  but  it  was  never 
strictly  observed,  except  in  limited  areas.  The  feudal  lords 
could  not  be  deterred  from  warring  with  one  another,  even 
though  they  were  threatened  with  the  torments  of  hell.  The 
Church  did  not  carry  its  pacific  policy  so  far  as  to  condenm  war- 
fare against  heretics  and  infidels.  Christians  believed  it  a 
religious  duty  to  exterminate  these  enemies  of  God. 

The  Church  was  distinguished  for  charitable  work.  It  dis- 
tributed large  sums  to  the  needy.  It  also  multipUed  hospitals. 
The  Church  Orphanages,  and  asylums.  Medieval  charity,  how- 
and  charity  ever,  was  very  often  injudicious.  The  problem  of 
removing  the  causes  of  poverty  seems  never  to  have  been 
raised;  and  the  indiscriminate  giving  multipHed,  rather  than 
reduced,  the  number  of  beggars. 

Neither  slavery  nor  serfdom,  into  which  slavery  gradually 
passed,  was  ever  pronounced  unlawful  by  pope  or  Church  coun- 
The  Church  ^'  '^^^  Church  condemned  slavery  only  when  it 
anddavery  was  the  servitude  of  a  Christian  in  bondage  to 
*"  "*     a  Jew  or  an  infidel.    Abbots,  bishops,  and  popes 

possessed  slaves  and  serfs.  The  serfs  of  some  wealthy  -monas- 
teries were  counted  by  thousands.    The  Church,  nevertheless, 
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encouraged  the  freeing  of  bondmen  as  a  meritorious  act  and 
always  preached  the  duty  of  kindness  and  forbearance  toward 
them. 

The  Church  also  helped  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom by  inwBting  on  the  natural  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight 
of  God.  "The  Creator,"  wrote  one  of  the  popes,  Democncj 
"distributes  his  gifts  without  regard  to  social  """"Chnni 
classes.  In  his  eyes  there  are  neither  nobles  nor  serfs."  The 
Church  gave 
practical  ezpres- 
wm  to  this  atti- 
tude by  opening 
jthe  priesthood 
and  monastic  or- 
ders to  every  one, 
whether  high- 
bom  or  low-bom, 
whether  rich  or 
poor.  Naturally 
enough,  the 
Church  attracted 
to  its  service  the 
keenest  minds  of 
the  age. 

53.  The  Clergy 

_                         .  From  u  Epgliib  muuscript  of  the  Inllih  catuiy.    Tte 

Some    one    has  u,hop  w«n  >  mita  >Dd  fagUl  In  bit  Ml  hud  the  putonl 

said  that   in    the  •""■  "  """■    His  right  hud  b  enoidal  in  bkani  am 

tr-j  ji    *         .i_  "*  prieM'i  head. 

Middle  Ages  there 

were  just  three  classes  of  society:  the  nobles  who  fou^t;  the 
peasants  who  workedj  and  the  clergy  who  prayed,  puuh 
An  account  of  the  clergy  naturally  begins  with  the  pri*"*" 
parish  priest,  who  had  charge  of  a  parish,  the  smallest  division 
of  Christendom.  He  was  the  only  Church  officer  who  came 
continually  into  touch  with  the  common  people.  He  baptized, 
married,  and  buried  his  parishioners.  He  celebrated  mass  at 
least  once  a  week,  heard  confessions,  and  imposed  penance.   He 
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watched  over  all  their  deeds  on  earth  and  prepared  them  for  the 
life  to  come. 

A  group  of  parishes  formed  a  diocese,  over  which  a  bishop 
presided.  It  was  his  business  to  look  after  the  property  belonging 
Bishops  and  to  the  diocese,  to  hold  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to 
Archbishops  yjsit  the  clergy,  and  to  see  that  they  did  their  duty. 
Since  the  Church  held  many  estates  on.  feudal  tenure,  the 
bishop  was  usually  a  territorial  lord,  owing  a  vassal's  obligations 
to  the  king  or  to  some  powerful  noble  for  his  land,  and  himself 
ruling  over  vassals  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  As  symbols 
of  his  power  and  dignity,  the  bishop  wore  on  his  head  the  miter 
and  carried  the  pastoral  staff,  or  crosier.  Above  the  bishop  stood 
the  archbishop.  In  England,  for  example,  there  were  two  arch- 
bishops, one  residing  at  York  and  the  other  at  Canterbury. 
The  latter,  as  "  Primate  of  All  England,"  was  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary  in  the  coimtry.  A  church  which  contained  the 
official  throne  ^  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop  was  called  a  cathedral. 
It  was  ordinarily  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  church  in  the 
diocese. 

The  earlier  monks  were  hermits.  They  devoted  themselves, 
as  they  believed,  to  the  service  of  God,  by  retiring  to  the  desert 

for  prayer,  meditation,  and  bodily  mortification. 
A  life  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  one's  fellows 
is  difficult  and  beyond  the  strength  of  ordinary  men.  The 
mere  human  need  for  social  intercourse  gradually  brought  the 
hermits  together,  at  first  in  small  groups  and  then  in  larger 
communities,  or  monasteries.  The  next  step  was  to  give  the 
scattered  monasteries  a  common  organization  and  government. 
Those  in  western  Christendom  gradually  adopted  the  regulations 
which  St.  Benedict  (about  529)  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of 
his  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy. 

The  monks  obeying  the  Benedictine  Rule  formed  a  corpora- 
tion, presided  over  by  an  abbot,*  who  held  office  for  life.  Every 
The  Bene-  candidate  for  admission  took  the  vow  of  obedience 
dictine  Rule  ^q  ^^  abbot.  Any  man,  rich  or  poor,  noble  or 
peasant,  might  enter  the  monastery  after  a  year's  probation; 

>  Latin  cathedra.     *  From  a  Syrian  word,  abha^  meaning  ''father.*' 
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having  once  joined,  however,  be  must  remain  a  monk  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  The  monks  lived  under  strict  discipline. 
They  could  not  own  any  property;  they  could  not  go  beyond 
the  monastery  walls  without  the  abbot's  consent;   and  they 


buOdincB  only  tbe  tbbey 
doBlir,  Ibc  nCectmr,  iiul 


followed  a  regular  round  of  worship,  reading  from  the  Bible, 
private  prayer,  and  meditation.  For  most  of  the  day,  however, 
they  worked  hard  with  their  hands,  doing  the  necessary  washing 
and  cooking  for  the  monastery,  raising  the  necessary  supplies  of 
vegetables  and  grain,  and  peiforming  all  the  other  tasks  required 
to  maintain  a  large  establishment.  This  emphasis  on  labor,  as 
a  religious  duty,  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  western  monas- 
tic)^.   "To  labor  is  to  pray"  became  its  motto. 
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The  civilizing  influence  of  the  Benedictine  monks  during  the 
early  Middle  Ages  can  scarcely  be  over-emphasized.  A  monas- 
The  monks  tery  was  often  at  once  a  model  farm,  an  inn,  a  hos- 
as  dvilizers  pital,  a  school,  and  a  library.  By  the  careful 
cultivation  of  their  lands  the  monks  set  an  example  of  good 
farming  wherever  they  settled.  They  entertained  pilgrims  and 
travelers  at  a  period  when  western  Europe  was  almost  destitute 
of  inns.  They  performed  many  works  of  charity,  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  the  sick  who  were  brought  to  their  doors,  and 
distributing  their  medicines  freely  to  those  who  needed  them. 
In  their  schools  they  trained  both  boys  who  wished  to  become 
priests,  and  those  who  intended  to  lead  active  lives  in  the 
world.  The  monks,  too,  were  the  only  scholars  of  the  age.  By 
copjring  the  manuscripts  of  classical  authors,  they  preserved 
valuable  books  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  By  keeping 
records  of  the  most  striking  events  of  their  time,  they  acted 
as  chroniclers  of  medieval  historv.  To  all  these  services  must 
be  added  the  work  of  the  monks  as  missionaries  among  the 
heathen. 

Yet  even  the  Benedictine  system  had  its  limitations.  The 
monks  lived  apart  from  their  fellow-men  and  sought  chiefly  the 
^^   ^  salvation  of  their  own  souls.    A  new  conception  of 

the  religious  life  arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  coming  of  the  friars.^  Their  aim  was  social 
service.  They  devoted  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  others. 
The  foundation  of  the  orders  of  friars  was  the  work  of  two  men, 
St.  Francis  in  Italy  and  St.  Dominic  in  Spain.  The  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  resembled  each  other  in  many  ways.  They 
went  on  foot  from  place  to  place,  and  wore  coarse  robes  tied 
round  the  waist  with  a  rope.  They  possessed  no  property,  but 
lived  on  the  alms  of  the  charitable.  They  were  also  preachers, 
who  spoke  to  the  people,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  common 
language  of  each  country  which  they  visited.  The  Franciscans 
worked  especially  in  the  slums  of  the  cities;  the  Dominicans 
addressed  themselves  rather  to  educated  people  and  the  upper 
classes.    As  time  went  on,  both  orders  relaxed  the  rule  of  poverty 

»  Latin  Srattf,  "  brother."  * 
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iod  became  very  wealthy.  They  still  survive,  scattered  all 
ovti  the  world  and  engaged  chiefly  in  teaching  and  missionary 
activity, 

Tlie  friars  by  their  preaching  and  ministrations  did  a  great 
(hi  to  call  forth  a  religious  revival  in  Europe  during  the  thir- 
Itenth  century.      In   particular,    they   helped    to  .^^  ,jj,„ 
Strengthen  the  papal  authority.    Both  orders  re-  udtba 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  pope;    both  enjoyed  *"*■" 
many  privileges  at  his  hands;  and  both  looked  to  him  for  direc- 
tion. The  pope  employed  them  to 
raise  money,    to  preach    crusades, 
and  to  impose   excommunications. 
Tlie  Franciscans   and  Dominicans 
lonned,  in  fact,  the  agents  of  the 
Pipacy. 

S3.   The  Papacy 

The  claim  of  the  Roman  bishops 
to  ^{ritual    supremacy   over    the 
CfarisUan  world  had  a  Tbe  Petrine 
iouble  bads.     Certain  •"P"™'^ 

passages   in    the  New  Testament,  Papal  Arms 

rtwe  St  Peter  is  represented  as  the     A°™ding  w  th=  ».ii.kno 

SBKC   in   UoUkae    (ivi,    ig) 

fock  on  which  the  Church  is  built  ga,t  m  si.  Pcttc  the  "Lty 

Md  the  doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom  ii'"*^" 

"f  heaven,  appear  to  indicate  that  , 

he  was  regarded  by  Christ  as  the  *™'- "««"'"  "'"'  "■«  ''^"  ■"■  t"*^- 

chid  of  the  Apostles.    Furthermore,  occisiuM. 

a  well-established    tradition    made 

SL  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  first  bishop. 

It  was  then  argued  that  he  passed  to  his  successors,  the  popes, 

all  his  rights  and  dignity.     As  St.  Peter  was  the  first  among 

tbe  Apostles,  so  the  popes  were  to  be  the  first  among  bishops. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Petrine  supremacy,  expressed 
as  far  back  as  the  second  century,  strongly  asserted  by  many 
fx^ies  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  maintained  to-day  by  the 
Roman  Church. 
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The  name  "pope"  *  seems  at  first  to  have  been  applied  to  all 
priests  as  a  title  of  respect  and  aflFection.  The  Greek  Church 
The  pope's  ^^^^  continues  this  use  of  the  word.  In  the  West  it 
exalted  gradually  came  to  be  reserved  to  the  bishop  of 

^    ^^  Rome  as  his  official  title.    The  pope  was  addressed 

in  speaking  as  "Your  Holiness."  His  exalted  position  was 
further  indicated  by  the  tiara,  or  headdress  with  triple  crowns, 
worn  by  him  in  processions.  He  went  to  solemn  ceremonies 
sitting  in  a  chair  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  his  guard.  He 
gave  audience  from  an  elevated  throne,  and  all  who  ai^roached 
him  kissed  his  feet  in  reverence. 

The  pope  was  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  Church.  His 
decrees  might  not  be  set  aside  by  any  other  person.  He  made 
The  pope's  new  laws  in  the  form  of  "bulls"  *  and  by  his  "dis- 
suthority  pensations"  could  in  particular  cases  set  aside  old 

laws,  such  as  those  forbidding  cousins  to  marry  or  monks  to 
obtain  release  from  their  vows.  The  pope  was  also  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  Church,  for  all  appeals  from  the  lower  ecclesiastical 
courts  came  before  him  for  decision.  Finally,  the  pope  was  the 
supreme  administrator  of  the  Church.  He  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops,  deposed  them,  when  necessary,  or  transferred 
them  from  one  diocese  to  another.  The  pope  also  exercised 
control  over  the  monastic  orders  and  called  general  coundk 
of  the  Church. 

The  authority  of  the  pope  was  conmionly  exercised  by  the 
"legates,"'  whom  he  sent  out  as  his  representatives  at  the 
The  papsl  various  European  courts.  These  officers  kept  t|ie 
legstes  pQpg  jjj  (»|Qgg  touch  with  the  condition  of  the  Churdi 

in  every  part  of  western  Europe.  A  similar  function  is  per- 
formed in  modem  times  by  the  papal  ambassadors  known  as 
"nimcios." 

For  assistance  in  government  the  pope  made  use  of  the  car- 
dinak,^  who  formed  a  board,  or  "college."    At  first  they  were 


»» 


'Latin  papa,  "father.' 

<  So  called  from  the  lead  seal  (Latin  bulla)  attached  to  papal  documents. 

'Latin  legatus,  "deputy." 

^  Latin  cardinalis,  *'  principal." 


ST.  PETER'S,  ROME 
Si.  Pelct'*,  btgnn  in  1506  ajj.,  wu  completed  in  iM;,  accotding  10  (he  design!  of  Bn- 
inU.  Riphul.  MichTliniiela,  and  other  celebnted  mrchitecU.  It  is  the  lujesl  diureh  in 
c  world.  The  centra]  liale,  nive,  ind  cbnr  meanire  nboul  600  Feet  in  length:  the  (Itat 
ntc.  140  feet  in  diuneter.  rises  to  ■  hoahl  of  man  thui  100  feet.  A  doable  ealanndt  <»■ 
Ida  the piua  In  fitnl of  tlw cbuiEb.    Hw  V>lic«n  bMca  totlwtlAl(lt&^fc^u'k  . 
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chosen  only  from  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  vicinity,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  pope  opened  the  cardinalate  to  prominent 
churchmen  in  all  countries.  The  number  of  car-  ^  ,,  , 
dinals  is  now  fixed  at  seventy,  but  the  college  is 
never  full,  and  there  are  always  several  "vacant  hats,"  as  the 
saying  goes.  The  cardinals,  in  the  eleventh  century,  received 
the  right  of  choosing  a  new  pope.  A  cardinal's  dignity  is  indi- 
cated by  the  red  hat  and  scarlet  robe  which  he  wears  and  by  the 
title  of  "Eminence"  applied  to  him. 

The  pope  was  a  temporal  sovereign,  ruling  over  Rome  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.    These  possessions  included  during  the 
Middle  Ages  the  greater  part  of  central  Italy,  sutesof 
The  pope  did  not  lose  them  altogether  until  the  *^*  Church 
formation  of  the  present  Italian  Kingdom,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  support  the  business  of  the  Papacy  and  to  maintain  the 
splendor  of  the  papal  court  required  a  large  annual  income.*  This 
came  partly  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  partly  income  of 
from  the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  and  partly  from  the  *^*  P*P*cy 
payments  made  by  the  abbots,  bishops,  and  archbishops  when 
the  pope  confirmed  their  ielection  to  office.  Still  another  source 
of  revenue  consisted  of  "Peter's  pence,"  a  tax  of  a  penny  on 
each  hearth.  It  was  collected  every  year  in  England  and  in 
some  Continental  coimtries  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  modem  "Peter's  pence"  is  a  voluntary  contribution  made 
each  year  by  Roman  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  from  which  in  ancient  times  the 
known  world  had  been  ruled,  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
'capital  of  the  Papacy.  Few  traces  now  remain  of  The  capital 
the  medieval  city.  Old  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  <>'  *^«  ^^^""^ 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  emperor^  gave  way  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  world-famous  structure  that  now  occupies  its 
site.  The  Lateran  Palace,  which  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  served  as  the  residence  of  the  popes,  has  also  disappeared, 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  new  and  smaller  building.  The 
popes  now  live  in  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Vatican,  adjoin- 
ing St.  Peter's. 
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54.   Country  Lif« 

Civilization  has  always  had  its  home  in  the  city.  Nothing 
marks  more  strongly  the  backwardness  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
DecUua  of  than  the  absence  of  the  flourishing  cities  which 
"*"  ■"•  had  filled  western  Europe  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.' The  Teutonic  invasions  led  to  a  gradual  decay  of  manu- 
facturing and  commerce  and  hence  of  the  cities  in  which  those 
activities  centered.    As  urban  life  declined,  the  mass  of  the 
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peculation  came  to  live  more  and  more  in  isolated  ruraJ  com- 
munities. This  was  the  great  economic  feature  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages. 

An  estate  in  land,  when  owned  by  a  lord  and  occupied  by 

dependent  peasants,  was  caUed  a  manor.*   It  naturally  varied  in 

Tie  manor     ^*  according  to  the  wealth  of  its  lord.     Everj' 

noble  had  at  least  one  manor;  great  nobles  mi^t 

have  several  manors,  usually  scattered  throughout  the  country; 
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and  even  the  king  depended  upon  his  many  manors  for  the  food 
supply  of  the  court.  England,  during  the  period  following  the 
Norman  Conquest,  contained  more  than  nine  thousand  of  these 
manwial  estates. 


Plan  of  HrrcRtH  Manor,  Hertfobdshibe 

MeuSow  ubd  nuturc  lands,  dotted  aites^ 
Nonnal  hoJdinff  of  k  pcavul,  bUck  strips. 

The  lord  reserved  for  his  own  use  a  part  of  the  arable  land  of 
the  manor.    This  was  his  "demesne,"  or  domain.    The  rest  of 

the  land  he  allotted  to  the  peasants  who  were  his  _ 

_,  ,  ,  *,    .         , ,,  Common  ctil- 

tenaots.    Tb^  cultivated  their  holdings  m  com-  tiTitiDn  of 
mon,  according  to  the  "open-field"  system.     A  ?*,*'*^* 
farmer,  instead  of  having  his  land  in  one  compact 
mass,  had  it  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  small   strips 
(usually  an  acre  or  a  half-acre)  scattered  over  the  manor,  and 
separated,  not  by  fences  or  hedges,  but  by  banks  of  unplowed 
turf.    The  ^ipearance  of  a  manor,  when  under  cultivation,  bos 
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been  likened  to  a  vast  checkerboard  or  a  patchwork  quiit. 
The  reason  for  the  intermixture  of  strips  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  sure  that  each  farmer  had  a  portion  both  of  the  good 
land  and  of  the  bad.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  com- 
pelled all  the  peasants  to  labor  according  to  a  conmion  plan. 
A  man  had  to  sow  the  same  kinds  of  crops  as  his  neighbors,  and 
to  till  and  reap  them  at  the  same  time.  Agriculture,  imder  such 
circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  unprogressive. 

Farmers  did  not  know  how  to  enrich  the  soil  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  Consequently,  they 
Farmios  divided  all  the  arable  land  into  three  parts,  one  of 

methods  which  was  sown  with  wheat  or  rye,  and  another 

with  oats  or  barley,  while  the  third  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
(uncultivated)  for  a  year,  so  that  it  might  recover  its  fertility. 
Eight  or  nine  bushels  of  grain  represented  the  average  yield  of 
an  acre.  Farm  animals  were  small,  for  scientific  breeding  had 
not  yet  b^un.  Farm  implements,  also,  were  few  and  clumsy. 
It  took  five  men  a  day  to  reap  and  bind  the  harvest  of  two  acres. 

Besides  his  holding  of  arable  land,  which  in  England  averaged 
about  thirty  acres,  each  peasant  had  certain  rights  over  the 
Common  use  non-arable  land  of  the  manor.  He  could  cut  a 
of  the  non-  limited  amount  of  hay  from  the  meadow.  He  could 
"*  *  turn  so  many  farm  animals — cattle,  geese,  swine — 

on  the  waste.  He  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking  so  much 
wood  from  the  forest  for  fuel  and  building  purposes.  A  peasant's 
holding,  which  also  included  a  house  in  the  village,  thus  formed 
a  complete  outfit. 

The  peasants  on  a  manor  lived  close  together  in  one  or  more 
villages.  Their  small,  thatch-roofed,  and  one-roomed  houses 
Description  were  grouped  about  an  open  space  (the  "  green  ")i 
of  avillsge       qj.  qjj  i^q^  sides  of  a  single,  narrow  street.    The 

only  important  buildings  were  the  parish  church,  the  parsonage, 
a  mill,  if  a  stream  ran  through  the  manor,  and  possibly  a  black- 
smith's shop.  The  population  of  one  of  these  conununities 
often  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  souls. 

A  village  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  regular  staff  of  officials. 
First  came  the  headman  or  reeve,  who  represented  the  peasants 
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in  their  dealings  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Next  came  the 
constable  or  beadle,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  messages  around 
the  village,  summon  the  inhabitants  to  meetings,  VQlaie 
and  enforce  the  orders  of  the  reeve.  Then  there  ®*«**^ 
were  the  pound-keeper,  who  seized  straying  animals;  the  watch- 
man, who  guarded  the  flocks  at  night;  and  the  village  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  and  miller.  These  officials,  in  return  for  their  ser- 
vices, received  an  allowance  of  land,  which  the  villagers  culti- 
vated for  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  a  medieval  village  was 
its  self-sufficiency.  The  inhabitants  tried  to  produce  at  home 
everything  they  required,  in  order  to  avoid  the  a  Tillage  as 
uncertainty  and  expense  of  trade.  The  land  gave  »«M-tiifllciiig 
them  their  food;  the  forest  provided  them  with  wood  for  houses 
and  furniture.  They  made  their  own  clothes  of  flax,  wool,  and 
leather.  Their  meal  and  flour  were  ground  at  the  village  mill, 
and  at  the  village  smithy  their  farm  implements  were  manufac- 
tured. The  chief  articles  which  needed  to  be  brought  from 
some  distant  market  included  salt,  used  to  salt  down  farm 
animals  killed  in  autumn,  iron  for  various  tools,  and  millstones. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  surplus  grain  also  formed  common  objects 
of  exchange  between  manors. 

Life  in  a  medieval  village  was  rude  and  rough.  The  peasants 
labored  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  ate  coarse  fare,  lived  in  huts,  and 
suffered  from  frequent  pestilences.  They  were  Hard  lot  of 
often  the  helpless  prey  of  the  feudal  nobles.  K  thepeaMnta 
their  lord  happened  to  be  a  quarrelsome  man,  given  to  fighting 
with  his  neighbors,  they  might  see  their  land  ravaged,  their 
cattle  driven  off,  and  their  village  burned,  and  might  them- 
selves be  slain.  Even  under  peaceful  conditions  the  narrow,  shut- 
in  life  of  the  manor  could  not  be  otherwise  than  degrading. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.    If  the  peasants  had 
a  just  and  generous  lord,  they  probably  led  a  fairly  comfortable 
existence.  Except  when  crops  failed,  they  had  an  xnoTiatloiia 
abundance  of  food,  and  possibly  wine  or  cider  to  ot  the  peaa- 
drink.    They  shared  a  conunon  life  in  the  work  of  *"*  * 
the  fields,  in  the  sports  of  the  village  green,  and  in  the  services 
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of  the  parish  church.  They  enjoyed  many  holida3rs;  it  has 
been  estimated  that,  besides  Sundays,  about  eight  weeks  in 
every  year  were  free  from  work.  Festivities  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  May  Day,  at  the  end  of  ploughing  and  the  com- 
pletion of  harvest,  also  relieved  the  monotony  of  labor. 

55.   Serfdom 

A  medieval  village  usually  contained  several  classes  of  labor- 
ers.   There  might  be  a  number  of  freemen,  who  paid  a  fixed 
rent,  either  in  money  or  produce,  for  the  use  of  preemmn, 
their  land.    A  few  slaves  might  also  be  found  in  the  sIetsb,  and 
lord's  household  or  at  work  on  his  demesne.    By  **  * 
this  time,  however,  slavery  had  about  died  out  in  western 
Europe.    Most  of  the  peasants  were  serfs. 

A  slave  belonged  to  his  master;  he  was  bought  and  sold  like 
other  chattels.  A  serf  had  a  higher  position,  for  he  could  not  be 
sold  apart  from  the  land  nor  could  his  holding  be  Nature  of 
taken  from  him.  He  was  fixed  to  the  soil.  On  ••rf<lo™ 
the  other  hand,  a  serf  ranked  lower  than  a  freeman,  because 
he  could  not  change  his  abode,  nor  marry  outside  the  manor, 
nor  bequeath  his  goods,  without  the  permission  of  his  lord. 

The  serf  did  not  receive  his  land  as  a  gift;  for  the  use  of  it 
he  owed  certain  duties  to  his  master.  These  took  chiefly  the 
form  of  personal  services.  He  must  labor  on  the  obligattons 
lord's  demesne  for  two  or  three  days  each  week,  •'  ^^  ••'* 
and  at  specially  busy  seasons,  such  as  ploughing  and  harvesting, 
he  must  do  extra  work.  At  least  half  his  time  was  usually 
demanded  by  the  lord.  The  serf  had  also  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments, either  in  money  or  more  often  in  grain,  honey,  eggs,  or 
other  produce.  When  he  ground  the  wheat  or  pressed  the 
grapes  which  grew  on  his  land,  he  must  use  the  lord's  mill  or 
the  lord's  wine-press,  and  pay  the  customary  charge. 

Serfdom  developed  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  in.  the  early  Middle  Ages.    Many  serfs  seem  to  have 
been  descendants  of  the  tenants,  both  free  and  origin  of 
servile,  who  had  worked  the  great  Roman  estates  ••'f<*o™ 
in  western  Europe.     The  serf  class  was  also  recruited  from  the 
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ranks  of  free  Germans,  whom  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
time  induced  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  lord. 

Serfd<Hii,  being  a  system  of  forced  labor,  was  not  very  profita- 
ble to  the  lord,  and  it  was  irksome  to  his  dependents.  After 
DkUh  of  the  revival  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  twelfth 
•"*''*■'  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  brought  more  money 

into  circulation,  the  lord  discovered  how  much  better  it  was 
to  hire  men  to  wort  for  him,  instead 
of  depending  on  serfs  who  shirked 
their  tasks  as  far  as  possible.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  were  glad  to  pay  the 
lord  a  fixed  sum  (rent)  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  since  now  they  could  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  its  cultivation. 
Both  parties  gained  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  converted  the  manorial 
lord  into  a  landlord  and  the  serf  into 
a  free  tenant-farmer. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasantry 
was  hastened,  strangely  enough,  as 
The  Black  the  result  of  perhaps  the 
DMth  most    terrible    calamity 

that  has  ever  a£Sicted  mankind. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  pestflence  of  Asiatic  origin,  now  known  to  have  been 
the  bubcmic  plague,  reached  the  WesL  The  Black  Death,  so 
called  because  among  its  symptoms  were  dark  patches  all  over 
the  body,  moved  steadily  across  Europe.  The  way  for  its 
ravages  had  been  prepared  by  the  unhealthful  conditions  of 
ventilation  and  drainage  in  villages  and  towns.  After  attacking 
Greece,  Sidly,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  the  plague 
entered  England  in  1349,  and  within  less  than  two  years  swept 
away  probably  half  the  p(q>uladon. 

The  pestilence  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  caused  a  great 
scarcity  d  labor.  For  want  of  hands  to  brii^  in  the  harvest, 
crops  rotted  on  the  ground,  while  sheep  and  cattle,  with  no  one 
to  care  for  them,  strayed  through  the  deserted  fields.     The  free 
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peasants  who  survived  demanded  and  received  higher  wages. 
Even  the  serfs,  whose  laboi^  was  now  more  valued,  found  them- 
selves in  a  better  position.  The  lord  of  a  manor,  Effect!  of  the 
in  order  to  keep  his  laborers,  would  often  allow  ®^^  Death 
them  to  substitute  money  payments  for  personal  services. 
When  the  serfs  secured  no  concessions,  they  frequently  took 
to  flight  and  hired  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  All  this 
went  on  in  spite  of  numerous  statutes  passed  by  Parliament 
ordering  workmen  to  accept  the  old  rate  of  wages  and  forbidding 
them  to  migrate  in  search  of  better  employment. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  continued  throughout 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Serfdom  by  1500  had 
virtually  disappeared  in  Italy,  in  parts  of  France  Extinction 
and  Germany,  and  in  England.  Some  less  favored  **'  »«rf<iom 
countries  retained  serfdom  much  longer.  Prussian,  Austrian, 
and  Russian  serfs  did  not  secure  freedom  until  the  nineteenth 
century. 

56.    City  Life 

The  great  economic  feature  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  the 
growth  of  cities.  Developing  trade,  conmierce,  and  manufac* 
tures  led  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  growth  of  The  dvic 
markets,  and  the  substitution  of  money  payments  ^^^^^ 
for  those  in  produce  or  services.  Flourishing  cities  arose,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  freed  themselves  from  the 
control  of  the  nobles,  and  became  the  homes  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

A  niunber  of  medieval  cities  stood  on  the  sites,  and  even 
within  the  walls,  of  Roman  municipalities.  Particularly  in 
Italy,  southern  France,  and  Spain,  and  also  in 

»  .  CitiAB  of 

the  Rhine  and  Danube  regions,  it  seems  that  some  p^^^^  origin 
ancient  cities  had  never  been  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Teutonic  invasions.  They  preserved  their  Roman 
names,  their  streets,  aqueducts,  amphitheaters,  and  churches, 
and  possibly  vestiges  of  their  Roman  institutions.  Among 
them  were  such  important  centers  as  Milan,  Florence,  Venice, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Paris,  Vienna,  Cologne,  London,  and  York. 
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Many  medieval  cities  were  new  foundations.  Some  began  as 
small  conmiunities  which  increased  in  size  because  of  exceptional 
Origin  of  advantages  of  situation.    A  place  where  a  river 

other  cities  could  be  forded,  where  two  roads  met,  or  where 
a  good  harbor  existed,  would  naturally  become  the  resort  of 
traders.  Some,  again,  started  as  fortresses,  behind  whose  ram- 
parts the  peasants  took  refuge  when  danger  threatened.  A 
third  group  of  cities  developed  from  villages  on  the  manors.  A 
thriving  settlement  was  pretty  sure  to  spring  up  near  a  monas- 
tery or  castle,  which  oflFered  both  protection  and  emplo3mient  to 
the  common  people. 

The  city  at  first  formed  part  of  the  feudal  system.  It  arose 
upon  the  territory  of  a  lord  and  owed  obedience  to  him.  The 
The  city  and  citizens  ranked  not  much  higher  than  serfs,  thou^ 
feudalism  ^^y  ^^j.^  traders  and  artisans  instead  of  farmers. 
They  enjoyed  no  political  rights,  for  their  lord  collected  the 
taxes,  appointed  officials,  kept  order,  and  punished  offenders. 
In  short,  the  city  was  not  free.  As  its  iqhabitants  became  more 
numerous  and  wealthy,  they  refused  to  submit  to  oppression. 
Sometimes  they  won  their  freedom  by  hard  fighting;  more  often 
they  purchased  it,  perhaps  from  some  noble  who  needed  money 
to  go  on  a  crusade.  In  France,  England,  and  Spain,  where  the 
royal  power  was  strong,  the  cities  only  obtained  exemption 
from  their  feudal  burdens.  In  Germany  and  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  weakness  of  the  central  government  permitted  many 
cities  to  secure  complete  independence.  One  of  them  survives 
to  this  day  as  the  Uttle  Italian  republic  of  San  Marino,  and 
three  others — ^Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck — entered  the 
German  Empire  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  separate  conmion- 
wealths. 

The  free  city  had  no  room  for  either  slaves  or  serfs.  All  ser- 
vile conditions  ceased  inside  its  walls.  The  rule  prevailed  that 
Rise  of  the  any  one  who  had  Uved  in  a  city  for  the  term  of  a 
middle  class  yg^r  and  a  day  could  no  longer  be  claimed  by  a  lord 
as  his  serf.  This  rule  foimd  expression  in  the  famous  saying, 
"Town  air  renders  free."  The  freedom  of  the  cities  naturally 
attracted  many  immigrants  to  them.   There  came  into  existence 
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A  middle  class  of  dty  people,  between  the  clergy  and  nobles  on 
the  one  side  and  the  peasants  on  tbe  other  side — what  the 
French  call  the  bourgeoisie.^  Henceforth  the  middle  class,  or 
bourgeoisie,  distinguished  as  it  was  for  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,  exerted  an  ever  greater  influence  (mi  European  affairs. 


House  or  Jacques  Qeuk,  Booiges 

Buai  Id  the  ItttR  put  of  the  fillnnth  ccntuiy  by  m  vcrr  wedllv  FrcKh  DKrchuI.    It  li 
IB  idmlnbla  eiuBple  of  Gothic  domestk  udiilcctun. 

The  viator  ^iproaching  a  medieval  city  through  miles  of 
open  fields  saw  it  clear  in  the  sunlight,  unobscured  by  coal 
smoke.  It  looked  like  a  fortress  from  without,  a  dty  turn 
with  walls,  towers,  gateways,  drawbridges,  and  *lf»^ 
moat  Beyond  the  fortifications  he  would  see,  huddled  to- 
gether against  the  sky,  the  spires  of  the  churches  and  the 
cathedral,  the  roofs  of  the  larger  houses,  and  the  dark,  frown- 
ing mass  of  the  castle.  The  general  impression  was  one  of 
wealth  and  strength  and  beauty. 

'  From  Fnoch  towrf,  "town." 
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The  visitor  would  not  find  things  so  attractive  within  the 
walls.  The  streets  were  narrow,  crodced,  and  ill-paved,  dark 
A  dtr  bam  during  the  day  because  of  the  overhanging  houses, 
"*'^  and  without  illumination  at  night.    There  were  no 

open  spaces  or  parks  except  a  small  market-place.  The  whole 
city  was  cramped  by 
its  walls,  which  shut 
out    light,    air,    and 


view,  and  prevented 
cxpan^n  into  the 
neighboring  country. 
Medieval  London,  for 
instance,  covered  an 
area  of  less  than  one 
square  mile. 

A  city  in  the  Middle 
Ages  lacked  sanitary 
Vaaaaiuij  arrange- 
conditjona  ments.  The 
only  water  supply 
came  from  poUuted 
streams  and  wells. 
Sewers  and  sidewalks 
were  quite  unknown. 
People  piled  up  their 

.  refuse  in  the  backyard 
!■  Ago.  Among  Umk  ii  the  or   flung   it  into  the 

,  street,  to  be  devour- 

[1  l«t.    Tlie  bclfiy  ton»i.l.  d  Ihi™  uoria,    gj   |jy    (Jjg    JogS    and 
iDBHnim.miiiltlicupper«M,<Kt>«DiiiJ.  ...  , 

pigs  which  served  as 
The  holes  in  the  pavement  collected  all  man- 
ner of  filth,  and  the  unpaved  lanes,  in  wet  weather,  became 
quagmires.  The  living  were  crowded  together  in  many-storied 
houses,  airless  and  gloomy;  the  dead  were  buried  close  at 
hand  in  crowded  churchyards.  Such  unsanitary  conditions 
must  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness  that  was 
prevalent.    The  high  death  rate  could  only  be  offset  by  a  birth 
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rate  correspondingly  high,  and  by  the  constant  influx  of  country 
people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  a  just  pride  in  their  public 
buildings.  The  market-place,  where  traders  assembled,  often 
contained  a  beautiful  cross  and  sometimes  a  market  Public 
hall  to  shelter  goods  from  the  weather.  Not  far  buildina 
away  rose  the  city  hall  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
and  the  holding  of  civic  feasts.  The  hall  might  be  crowned  by  a 
high  belfry  with  an  alarm  bell  to  siunmon  the  citizens  to  mass 
meetings.  There  were  also  a  number  of  churches  and  abbeys 
and,  if  the  city  was  the  capital  of  a  bishop's  diocese,  an  imposing 
cathedral. 

The  small  size  of  medieval  cities — ^few  included  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  inhabitants — simplified  the  problem  of  governing 
them.  The  leading  merchants  usually  formed  a  MunidpAl 
council  presided  over  by  a  head  magistrate,  the  «ov«n"n«ot 
burgomaster  ^  or  mayor,*  who  was  assisted  by  aldermen.* 
In  some  places  the  guilds  chose  the  officials  and  manged  civic 
affairs.  These  associations  had. many  functions  and  held  a 
most  important  place  in  city  life.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  describe  them  in  some  detail. 

57.   Civic  Industry 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  "guild,"  which  means  "to  pay," 
came  to  be  applied  to  a  club  or  society  whose  members  made 
contributions  for  some  common  purpose.  This  ^  « . 
form  of  association  is  very  old.  Some  of  the  guilds 
of  imperial  Rome  had  been  established  in  the  age  of  the  kings, 
while  not  a  few  of  those  which  flourish  to-day  in  China  and 
India  were  foimded  before  the  Christian  era.  Guilds  Existed  in 
Continental  Europe  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  but 
they  did  not  become  prominent  imtil  after  the  crusades. 

A  guild  of  merchants  grew  up  when  those  who  bought  and 
sold  goods  in  any  place  united  to  protect  their  own  interests. 


1  German  burgermeiskr,  from  burg,  "  castle 
*  French  moire,  from  Latin  major,  "greater. 
'  Ani^Sazon  eaiiarman  {eald  means  "old"). 
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The  membership  included  many  artisans,  as  well  as  profes- 
MifiThfitu  ^onal  traders,  for  in  medieval  times  a  man  might 
K**"^  sell  in  the  front  room  of  bis  shop  the  goods  which 

he  and  his  assistants  made  in  the  back  rooms. 

The  chief  duty  (rf  a 
nTHRl'^^  merchant  guild  was  to 
preserve  to 
its  own  mem- 
bers the  monopoly  of 
trade  within  a  town. 
Strangers  and  non- 
guildsmen  could  not  buy 
or  sell  there  except  un- 
der conditions  imposed 
by  the  guild.  They  must 
pay  the  town  tolls,  con- 
hne  their  dealings  to 
guildsmen,  and  as  a  rule 
sell  only  a.t  wholesale. 
They  were  forbidden  to 
purchase  wares  which 
the  townspeople  wanted 
for  themselves,  or  to  set 
up  shops  for  retail  trade. 
They  enjoyed  more  free- 
dom at  the  numerous 
fairs,  which  were  intended  to  attract  outsiders. 

After  a  time  the  traders  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  particular 
occupation  began  to  form  associations  of  their  own.  Thus 
CnttnOUM  ^^■"^  *^^  ^'^^  guilds,  composed  of  weavers,  shoe- 
makers, bakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  so  on,  until 
almost  every  form  of  industry  had  its  separate  organization. 
The  names  of  the  various  occupations  came  to  be  used  as  the 
surnames  of  those  engaged  in  them,  so  that  to-day  we  have  such 
common  family  names  as  Smith,  Cooper,  Puller,  Potter,  Chand- 
ler, and  many  others.  The  number  of  craft  guilds  in  an  impor- 
tant city  might  be  very  large.    London  and  Paris  at  one  time 
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each  had  more  than  one  hundred,  and  Cologne  in  Germany 
had  as  many  as  eighty.  The  members  of  a  particular  guild 
usually  lived  in  the  same  street  or  quarter  of  the  city,  not  only 
for  companionship,  but  also  for  better  supervision  of  their  labor. 

Just  as  the  merchant  guilds  regulated  town  trade,  so  the 
craft  guilds  had  charge  of  town  industry.  No  one  could  engage 
in  any  craft  without  becoming  a  member  of  the  industrial 
guild  which  controlled  it  and  submitting  to  the  "monopoly 
guild  regulations.  A  man's  hours  of  labor  and  the  prices  at 
which  he  sold  his  goods  were  fixed  for  him  by  the  guild.  He 
might  not  work  elsewhere  than  in  his  shop,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  supervising  him,  nor  might  he  work  by  artificial 
light,  lest  he  turn  out  badly  finished  goods.  Everything  made 
by  him  was  carefully  inspected  to  see  if  it  contained  shoddy 
materials  or  showed  poor  workmanship.  Failure  to  meet  the 
test  meant  a  heavy  fine  or  perhaps  expulsion  from  the  guild. 
The  industrial  monopoly  possessed  by  the  craft  guild  thus  gave 
some  protection  to  both  producer  arid  consumer. 

Full  membership  in  a  guild  was  reached  only  by  degrees.    A 
boy  started  as  an  apprentice,  that  is,  a  learner.    He  paid  a  sum 
oi  money  to  his  master  and  agreed  to  serve  him  organizatioii 
for  a  fixed  period,   usually   seven  years.     The  of  craft 
master,  in  turn,  promised  to  provide  the  apprentice  *"*^ 
with  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  to  teach  him  all  the 
secrets  of  the  craft.  At  the  end  of  his  period  of  service  the  appren- 
tice had  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  guild.   If  he  was  found  fit, 
he  then  became  a  journeyman  and  worked  for  daily  wages.    As 
soon  as  he  had  saved  enough  money,  he  might  set  up  as  a  master 
in  his  own  shop.   A  master  was  at  once  workman  and  employer, 
laborer  and  capitalist. 

The  guilds  had  their  charitable  and  religious  aspects.    Each 
one  raised  large  benefit  funds  for  the  relief  of  members  or  their 
widows  and  orphans.  .  Each  one  had  its  private  Activities 
altar  in  the  cathedral,  or  often  its  own  chapel,  of  craft 
where  masses  were  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  deceased  members,  and  where  on  the  day  of  its  patron  saint 
religious  services  were  held.   The  guild  was  also  a  social  organiza- 
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tion,  with  frequent  meetings  for  a  feast  in  its  hall  or  in  some  inn. 
The  guilds  in  some  cities  entertained  the  people  with  an  annual 
play  or  procession.  It  is  clear  that  the  members  of  a  craft  guild 
had  common  interests  and  shared  a  conunon  life. 

As  the  craft  guilds  prospered  and  increased  in  wealth,  they 
tended  to  become  exclusive  organizations.  Membership  fees 
Diuoltttion  ^^^^  raised  so  high  that  few  could  afford  to  pay 
ofcnft  them,  while  the  number  of  apprentices  that  a 

master  might  take  was  strictly  limited.  It  also 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  journeymen  to  rise  to  the  sta- 
tion of  masters;  they  often  remained  wage-earners  for  life. 
The  mass  of  workmen  could  no  longer  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  guild  system.  In  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the 
guilds  lost  their  monopoly  of  industry,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  they  gave  way  to  trade  unions. 

58.   Civic  Trade 

Nearly  every  town  of  any  consequence  had  a  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  market,  which  was  held  in  the  market-place  or  in  the 
churchyard.  Marketing  often  occurred  on  Sunday. 
Outsiders  who  brought  cattle  and  produce  for  sale 
in  the  market  were  required  to  pay  tolls,  either  to  the  town 
authorities  or  sometimes  to  a  neighboring  nobleman.  These 
market  dues  survive  in  the  oclrai  collected  at  the  gates  of  some 
European  cities. 

People  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  believe  in  imrestricted  com- 
petition.   It  was  thought  wrong  for  any  one  to  purchase  goods 

4.,  _.    .    ..     outside  of  the  regular  market  ("forestalling")  or 
Juft  pmc©  ^    ' 

to  purchase  them  in  larger  quantities  than  necessary 
("engrossing").  A  man  ought  not  to  charge  for  a  thing  more 
than  it  was  worth,  or  to  buy  a  thing  cheap  and  sell  it  dear. 
The  idea  prevailed  that  goods  should  be  sold  at  their  "just 
price,"  which  was  not  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  but 
by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  labor  that 
went  into  their  manufacture.  Laws  were  often  passed  fixing  this 
"just  price,"  but  it  was  as  difficult  then  as  now  to  prevent  the 
"cornering  of  the  market"  by  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  traders. 
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Many  towns  also  held  fairs  once  or  twice  a  year.    The  fairs 
often  lasted  for  a  month  or  more.   They  were  especially  necessary 
m  medieval  Europe,  because  merchants  did  not 
keep  large  quantities  or  many  kinds  of  goods  on 
their  shelves,  nor  could  intending  purchasers  afford  to  travel 
far  in  search  of  what  they  wanted. 
A  fair  at  an  English  town,  such  as 
Stourbridge,    Winchester,     or     St. 
Ives,  might  attract  Venetians  and 
Genoese  with  silk,  pepper,  and  spices 
oi    the    East,   Flemings   with    fine 
dotbs  and  linens,  Spaniards  with 
iion  and  wine,  Norwegians  with  tar 
and  pitch   from   their  forests,  and 
Baltic  merchants  with  furs,  amber, 
and  salted  fish.    The  fairs,  by  fos- 
tering commerce,  helped  to  make 
the  various  European  peoples  better 
acquainted  with  one  another. 

Commerce  in  western  Europe  had 
almost  disa[q>eared  as  a  result  of 
the  Teutonic  inva^ons  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  feudalism.  What  little  commercial  intercourse 
there  was  encountered  many  obstacles.  A  merchant 
who  went  by  land  from  country  to  country  might 
expect  to  find  bad  roads,  few  bridges,  and  poor  inns.  Siddf'*! 
Goods  were  transported  on  pack-horses  instead  of 
wagons.  Highway  robbery  was  so  common  that  travelers 
always  carried  arms  and  usually  united  in  bands  for  better  pro- 
tection. The  feudal  lords,  often  themselves  not  much  more  than 
highwaymen,  demanded  tolls  at  every  bridge  and  ford  and  on 
every  road.  If  the  merchant  proceeded  by  water,  he  must  face, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  hazards  of  wind  and  wave,  the 
danger  from  the  ill-lighted  coasts  and  from  attacks  by  pirates. 
No  wonder  commerce  languished  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  and 
for  a  long  tune  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Byzantines  and  Arabs. 

Even  during  the  dark  centuries  that  followed  the  end  of  the 
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Ktxnan  Empire,  some  trade  with  the  Orient  had  been  caiiied 
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nriral  attm  The  cnisadcs,  which  brought  East  BJid  West  face 
tha  cnuadu  ^^  j^^^  greatly  increased  this  trade.'  The  Mediter- 
nnean  lands  first  felt  the  stimulating  effects  of  intercourse  with 
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the  Orient,  but  before  long  the  commercial  revival  extended  to 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  spices, 
dnigSy  incense,  carpets,  tapestries,  porcelains,  and  gems  of  India, 
China,  and  the  East  Indies  reached  the  West  by  AsUtic  trade 
three  main  routes.^  All  had  been  used  in  ancient  ^utei 
times.  The  central  and  most  important  route  led  up  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Tigris  River  to  Bagdad,  from  which  city  goods 
went  by  caravan  to  Antioch  or  Damascus.  The  southern  route 
reached  Cairo  and  Alexandria  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  monsoons,  a  merchant  ship 
could  make  the  voyage  from  India  to  Egypt  in  about  three 
months.  The  northern  route,  entirely  overland,  led  to  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  thence  to  Constantinople.  It  traversed  high 
mountain  passes  and  long  stretches  of  desert,  and  hence  was 
prdfitably  used  only  for  the  transport  of  valuable  articles  small 
in  bulk.  The  conquests  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  use  of  this  route  by  Christians  after  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Oriental  goods,  upon  reaching  the  Mediterranean,  could  be 
tran^XMTted  by  water  to  northern  Europe.  Every  year  the 
Venetians  sent  a  fleet  loaded  with  eastern  products  European 
to  Bruges  in  Flanders,  a  city  which  was  the  most  *»d«  routes 
io^Kirtant  depot  of  trade  with  Germany,  England,  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Bruges  also  formed  the  terminus  of  the  main  overland 
route  leading  from  Venice  over  the  Alps  and  down  the  Rhine. 
Uany  other  conunercial  highways  also  linked  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

09.   Cathedrals  and  Universities 

For  several  centuries  after  the  barbarian  invasions,  archi- 
tecture made  little  progress  in  western  Europe,  outside  of  Italy, 
which  was  subject  to  Byzantine  influence,  and  Romanesque 
Spain,  which  was  a  center  of  Arabian  culture.    The  "chitecture 
architectural  revival  dates  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  with 

>  See  the  map  facing  page  19a. 
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the  ad<^tion  of  the  style  of  building  called  Romanesque,  because 
it  made  use  of  vaulting,  domes,  and  the  rotmd  arch,  as  in  Roman 
structures.' 

The  style  of  building  called  Gothic  (after  the  Goths)  prevailed 
dunng  the  later  Middle  Ages.  It  formed  a  natural  development 
GotfaiE  from  Romanesque.     The  architects  of  a  Gothic 

"eiiit«*iro  cathedral  wished  to  retain  the  vaulted  ceiling,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  do  away  with  thick,  solid  walls,  which  had 
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so  little  window  space  as  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  building  daric 
and  gloomy.  They  solved  this  problem,  in  the  first  place,  by 
using  a  great  number  of  stone  ribs,  which  rested  on  columns  and 
gathered  up  the  weight  of  the  ceiling.    Ribbed  vaulting  made 

possible  higher  ceilings,  spanning  wider  areas,  than  in  Roman- 
esque churches.  In  the  second  place,  the  columns  supporting 
the  ribs  were  themselves  connected  by  means  of  flying  buttresses 
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with  stout  piers  of  masonry  outside  the  walls  of  the  chuich. 
These  walls,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  ceiling,  now  be- 
came a  mere  screen  to  keep  out  the  weather.  They  could  be 
built  of  light  materials  and  filled  with  high  and  wide  windows. 
Gothic  builders  also  substituted  for  the  Roman  round  aich  the 
lighter  and  more  graceful  pointed 
arch,  which  had  long  been  known 
and  used  by  the  Arabs. 

The  labors  of  the  Gothic  archi- 
tect were  admirably  seconded  by 
those  of  other  artists.  cotUc 
The  sculptor  cut  fig-  "«•"■"* 
ures  of  men,  animals,  and  plants 
in  the  utmost  profusion.  The 
painter  covered  vacant  wall  spaces 
with  brilliant  frescoes.  The  wood- 
carver  made  exquisite  choir  stalls, 
pulpits,  altars,  and  screens. 
Master  workmen  filled  the  stone 
tracery  of  the  windows  with 
stained  glass  unequaled  in  color- 
ing by  the  finest  modem  work. 
The  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, with  its  vast  nave  rising  in 
swelling  arches  to  the  vaulted 
roof,  its  clustered  columns,  its 
glowing  windows,  and  infinite  t 
variety  of  ornamentation,  forms  '■''"*■'"*■ 
the  most  awe-iospuing  sanctuary  ever  raised  by  man. 

The  univer^ties  developed  from  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools,  where  b(^  were  trained  to  become  priests  or  monks. 
The  teaching.  Which  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  namnitu; 
clergy,  was  elementary  in  character.  Pupils  learned  •^«*>'»n 
enough  Latin  grammar  to  read  religious  books,  if  not  always  to 
understand  them,  and  enough  mu^c  to  follow  the  services  of 
the  Church.  They  also  studied  arithmetic  by  means  of  the 
awkward  Roman  notation,  received  a  smattering  of  geometry 
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and  astronomy,  and 
sometimes  gained  a 
little  knowledge  d 
such  subjects  as 
geography,  law,  and 
philosophy.  Besides 
these  Church  schools, 
others  were  main- 
tained by  the  guilds 
and  also  by  private 
benefactors. 

There  are  about 
fifty  European  uni- 
RiM  af  versities 

nniverdtiM  dating 
from  the  la  ter  Middle 
Ages.  They  arose, 
as  it  were,  sponta- 
neously. Western 
Eun^  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  cen- 
turies felt  the  thrill 
of  a  great  intellectual 
revival.  It  was  stim- 
ulated by  intercourse 
with  the  highly  cul- 
tivated Arabs  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  the 
East,  and  with  the 
Greek  scholars  of 
Constantinople  dur- 
ing the  crusades. 
The  desire  for  instruction  became  so  general  that  the  elementary 
schools  could  not  satisfy  it.  Other  schools  were  then  c^>ened  in 
the  cities,  and  to  them  flocked  eagex  learners  from  every  quarter. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  at  one  time 
had  more  than  five  thousand  students.  It  furnished  the  model  for 
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the  English  univeisity  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  insti- 
tutioDs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Those  in 
Italy  and  Spain  were  modeled,  more  or 
less,  upon  the  university  of  Bolc^a. 

The  word  "university"'  meant  at 
first  ^mply  a  union  or  association.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  all  artisans  uoirmiitj 
belonged  to  gmlds,*  and  «««"i"«fon 
when  teachers  and  pupils  associated 
themselves  for  study  they  naturally 
c»pied  the  guild  form  of  organization. 
After  passing  part  of  bis  examination,  a 
student  (apprentice)  became  a  "bachelor 
of  arts"  (journeyman)  and  might  teach 
certain  elementary  subjects  to  those 
beneath  him.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  full  course  —  usually  six  years  in 
length  —  the  bachelor  took  his  final 
examination  and,  if  successful,  received 
the  coveted  degree  of  "  ntaster  of  arts." 

The  members  of  a  university  usually 
lived  in  a  number  of  colleges.  These 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  , 
little  more  than  lodging- 
houses,  where  poor  students  were  cared 
Ix  at  the  eq>ense  of  some,  benefactor. 
As  the  colleges  increased  in  wealth, 
through  the  gifts  Inade  to  them,  they 
became  centers  of  instructicm  under  the 
direction  of  masters.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  the  collegiate  system 
has  bees  retained  to  the  present  time, 

each  coll^  possesses  separate  buildings  and  enjoys  the  privilege 
ti  self-government. 

.  A  univer^ty  of  the  Middle  Age^  did  not  need  an  expensive 

collection,  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums.     Its  only 

'Latin  amw(((ai.     *Seepl«eii7. 
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necessaiy  equipment  consisted  of  kctuie  rorans  for  the  pro- 
fessors. Not  even  benches  or  chairs  were  required,  for  students 
often  sat  on  the  straw-strewn  floors.  The  high  price 
of  manuscripts  compelled  professors  to  give  all  in* 
struction  by  lectures.  This  method  of  teaching  has  been  re- 
tained in  modem  universities,  because  even  the  printed  book 
is  a  poor  substitute  tot  a  scholar's  in^iiriiig  words. 

The   studies    in   a 
medieval     university 

s«dto.  ""S^upri 
under  the 
four  faculties  of  arts, 
theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  first- 
named  faculty  taught 
the  "seven  liberal 
arts,"  that  is,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  music, 
j  geometry,  and  astn»i- 
omy.  Theology,  law, 
and  medicine  then,  as 
now,  were  professional 
studies,  taken  up  after 
the  completion  of  the  Arts  course.  Owing  to  the  constant 
movement  of  students  from  one  imiversity  to  another,  eadi 
institution  tended  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  fields  of  learning. 
Thus,  Paris  came  to  be  noted  for  theology,  Mon^>eIlier,  Padua, 
and  Salerno  for  medicine,  and  OrI6ans,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca 
for  law. 


A  UMivBKsnY  Lbctusz 


60.  National  Languages  during  tiie  Later  Middle  Ageg 
Latin  continued  to  be  an  international  language  throu^iout 
Latin  M  u      ^^  medieval  period.  The  Roman  Church  used  it  for 
iatHMtloMl     papal  bulls  and  other  documents.   Prayers  were  re- 
cited, hymns  were  sung,  and  sometimessermcMiswcre 
preached  in  Latin.    It  was  also  the  language  d  men  of  culture 


.^Tt*"_^    ^..,.. .^., 
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everywhere  in  Christendom.  University  professors  lectured  in 
'  Latin,  students  spoke  Latin,  lawyers  addressed  judges  in  Latin, 
and  the  merchants  in  different  countries  wrote  Latin  letters 
to  one  another.  All  learned  books  were  composed  in  Latin  imtil 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  practice  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  abandoned  by  scholars. 

Each  European  coimtry  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  had 
also  its  own  national  tongue.   The  Romance  languages,  including 
modem  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  ^^ 
Rumanian,  were  derived  from  the  Latin  spoken  by  Romanc* 
the  Romanized  inhabitants  of  the  lands  now  known       s*^^^ 
as  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Rumania.^    Their  col- 
loquial Latin  naturally  lacked  the  elegance  of  the  literary  Latin 
used  by  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  other  ancient  authors.    The  dif- 
ference between  the  written  and  spoken  forms  of  the  language 
became  more  marked  from  the  fifth  century  onward,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  barbarian  invasions.    Gradually  in  each  coun- 
try new  and  vigorous  tongues  arose,  related  to,  yet  different 
from,  the  old  classical  Latin  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
vocabulary. 

The  popular  Latin  of  the  Gallo-Romans  gave  rise  to  two 
groups  of  languages  in  medieval  France.  The  first  was  used 
m  the  southern  part  of  the  country;  it  was  called 
Provenjal  (from  Provence).  The  second  was 
spoken  in  the  north,  particularly  in  the  region  about  Paris.  The 
unification  of  the  French  kingdom  under  Hugh  Capet  and  his 
successors''  gradually  extended  the  speech  of  northern  France 
over  the  entire  country.  Modem  French  contains  less  than  a 
thousand  words  introduced  by  the  German  invaders  of  Gaul, 
while  the  words  of  Celtic  origin  are  even  fewer  in  number. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  are  derived  from  Latin. 

The  Teutonic  peoples  who  remained  outside  what  had  been 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  world  continued  to  use  their  native 
tongues  during  the  Middle  Ages.    From  them  have  The  Teutonic 
come  modem  German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  the  i^nguagei 
various  Scandinavian  languages  (Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 

^  See  page  146.     *See  page  199. 
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and  Icelandic).^    All  these  languages  in  their  earliest  known 
forms  show  unmistakable  traces  of  a  conmion  origin. 

Britain  was  the  only  Roman  province  in  the  west  of  Europe 
where  a  Teutonic  language  took  root  and  maintained  itself. 
.    ,    _  Here  the  rough,  guttural  speech  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons  completely  drove  out  the  popular  Latin. 
In  course  of  time  Anglo-Saxon  underwent  various  changes. 
Christian  missionaries,  from  the  seventh  century  onward,  intro- 
duced many  new  Latin  terms  for  church  offices,  services,  and 
observances.  The  Danes,  besides  contributing  some  place- 
names,  gave  us  that  most  useful  word  are,  and  also  the  habit  of 
using  to  before  an  infinitive.  The  coming  of  the  Normans 
deeply  affected  Anglo-Saxon.  Norman-French  influence  helped 
to  make  the  language  simpler,  by  ridding  it  of  the  cumbersome 
declensions  and  conjugations  which  it  had  in  common  with  all 
Teutonic  tongues.  Many  new  Norman-French  words  also  crept 
in,  as  the  hostility  of  the  English  people  toward  their  con- 
querors  disappeared. 

Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  so 
fardeyeloped  that  it  may  now  be  called  English.  In  the  poems 
E^^^^  of  Chaucer  (about  1340-1400),  especially  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  English  wears  quite  a  modem 
look,  though  the  reader  is  sometimes  troubled  by  the  old  spelling 
and  by  certain  words  not  now  in  use.  The  changes  in  the 
grammar  of  the  language  have  been  so  extremely  slight  since 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  any  Englishman  of  ordinary 
education  can  read  without  difficulty  a  book  written  more  than 
four  himdred  years  ago.  English  has  been,  and  stilUirextrScflSI)^ 
hospitable  to  new  words,  so  that  its  vocabularjimM  grown  very 
fast  by  the  adoption  of  terms  from  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tongues.  These  have  immensely  increased  the  expressiveness 
of  English,  while  giving  it  a  position  midway  between  the  very 
different  Romance  and  Teutonic  languages. 

Our  survey  of  medieval  civilization  has  been  largely  confined 
to  the  later  Middle  Ages — the  period  from  about  1000  to  about 

*  Icelandic  is  the  oldest  and  purest  form  of  Scandinavian.  Danish  and  Nonregian 
are  practically  the  same;  in  fact,  their  literary  or  book-language  is  one. 
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1500.  When  the  Arabs  had  brought  the  culture  of  the  Near  East 

to  Spain  and  Sicily,  when  the  Northmen  after  their  wonderful 

expansion  had  settled  down  in  Normandy,  England 

and  other  countries,  and   when  the  peoples  of  dTiiizmtion 

western  Europe,  whether  as  pilgrims  or  crusaders,  ^  *^*  ^•' 

had  visited  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Land, 

men's  minds  received  a  wonderful  stimulus.    The  intellectual 

life  of  Europe  was  "  speeded  up,"  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 

the  even  more  rapid  advance  of  civilization  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  as  the  Middle  Ages  passed  into  the  Renaissance. 


Studies 

I.  What  parts  of  Europe  were  Christianized  before  800,  between  800-1100,  and 
after  iioo  (map  between  pages  204-205)?  2.  "Medieval  Europe  was  a  camp  with 
a  church  in  the  background."  Conunent  on  this  statement.  3.  Mention  some 
respects  in  which  the  Roman  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  differed  from  any 
reU^ous  society  at  the  present  day.  4.  Distinguish  between  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  as  a  force  in  history.  5 .  "  The  monks 
and  the  friars  were  the  militia  of  the  Church."  Conunent  on  this  statement.  6. 
Enimierate  the  principal  benefits  which  the  monastic  system  conferred  on  Europe. 
7.  Who  is  the  present  pope?  When  and  by  whom  was  he  elected?  In  what  dty 
does  he  reside?  What  is  his  residence  called?  8.  Describe  the  agricultural  processes 
and  implements  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  218.  9.  Show  that  the  serf  wa 
not  a  slave  or  a  "hired  man"  or  a  tenant-farmer  paying  rent.  10.  Why  has  the 
medieval  dty  been  called  the  "birthplace  of  modem  democracy"?  11.  Compare 
the  merchant  guild  with  the  modem  chamber  of  commerce,  and  craft  guilds  with 
modem  trade  unions.  12.  Why  was  there  no  antagonism  between  labor  and 
capital  under  the  guild  system?  13.  Show  that  Venice  in  medieval  times  was  the 
seaport  nearest  the  heart  of  conmiercial  Europe.  14.  Trace  on  the  map  fadng  page 
192  the  diief  land  and  water  routes  between  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  15.  Distinguish  between  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  of  architecture. 
What  is  the  origin  of  each  term?  16.  Contrast  a  Gothic  cathedral, with  a  Gredc 
temple,  particularly  in  regard  to  size,  height,  sup^Mrt  of  the  roof,  windows,  and 
decorative  features.  17.  Compare  medieval  with  modem  universities,  noting  both 
resemblances  and  difference  between  them.  18.  Show  how  Latin  served  as  an 
international  language  in  the  Middle  Ages.  19.  Enumerate  the  most  important 
contributions  to  dvilization  made  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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where  for  ancient  manuscripts  and  employing  aq>yists  to 
transcribe  those  which  he  discovered  or  borrowed.  Petrarch, 
however,  knew  ahnost  no  Greek.  His  copy  of  Homer,  it  is 
said,  he  often  kissed,  though  he  could  not  read  it.  Renewed 
interest  in  the  literature  of  Greece  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  advance  <rf  the  Ottoman  Turks,  culmin- 
ating in  the  capture  of 
Constantincq>le,'  sent  a 
stream  of  Greek  exiles  into 
Italy.  Some  <d  them  were 
learned  men,  and  their 
conversation  and  lectures 
greatly  stimulated  the 
study  of  Greek  in  the 
West. 

The  languages  and  liter- 
atures of  ancient  Greece 
and    Rome 
opened  up  a 
new  world  of  thought  and 
fancy  to  scholars.    They 
were    delighted    by     the 
fresh,  original,  and  liberal 
ideas    which     they     dia- 
covered   in  the  pages  of 
Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  and 
„,  ,„,  ,j„.  other      ancient     writers. 

Humanism,*  as  the  study  of  the  classics  was  called,  before  long 
gained  an  entrance  into  university  courses,  dis^ladng  theology 
and  philosophy  as  the  chief  subject  of  instruction.  From  the 
universities  it  descended  to  the  lower  schools,  where  Greek  and 
especially  Latin — the  "humanities" — still  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

The  revival  of  learning  was  immensely  stimulated  when 
bocdis  printed  on  linen  paper  by  movable  type  made  their 
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appearance.  Paper-making  originated  in  China,  and  the  Arabs 
introduced  the  art  into  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  Icmg  time  elapsed,  however,  before  paper  ^^^ 
became  abundant  and  cheap  enough  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  papyrus  and  parchment.  Movable  type  had 
been  used  for  several  centuries  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  Europe 
several  printers  have  been  credited  with  its  invention.  A 
German,  J9hann  Gutenberg  of  Mainz,  seems  to  have  set  up  the 
first  practical  prmting  press  with  movable  type  about  1450, 
and  from  it  issued  the  first  printed  book.  This  was  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Printing  met  an  especially  warm  wel- 
come in  Italy,  where  people  felt  so  keen  a  desire  for  reading  and 
instruction.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Venice  alone 
had  more  than  two  hundred  printing  presses. 

Printed  books  could  be  multiplied  far  more  rapidly  than 
manuscripts  copied  by  hand.  They  could  also  be  far  more 
accurate  than  manuscripts,  for,  when  an  entire  edi-  RigniHi^tt^.^ 
tion  was  printed  from  the  same  type,  mistakes  in  the  otvdnting 
di£ferent  copies  were  eliminated.  Furthermore,  the  invention 
of  printing  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  learning  possessed  by  the 
universities  and  people  of  wealth.  Books  were  now  the  posses- 
sbn  of  the  many,  not  the  luxury  of  the  few.  Any  one  who  could 
read  had  opened  to  him  the  gateway  of  knowledge;  he  became 
a  citizen,  henceforth,  of  the  republic  of  letters.  Printing,  which 
made  possible  popular  education,  public  libraries,  and  ulti« 
matdy  cheap  nen^papers,  thus  became  a  force  emancipating 
mankind  from  bondage  to  ignorance. 

Gothic  architectiure,  with  its  pointed  arches,  &ying  buttresses, 
and  traceried  windows,  never  struck  deep  roots  in  Italy.  The 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  went  back  to  Greek   .    ^, 

Architocturo 

temples  and  Roman  domed  buildings  for  their 
models,  just  as  the  humanists  went  back  to  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  Long  rows  of  Ionic  or  Corinthian  columns,  spanned 
by  round  arches,  became  again  the  prevailing  architectural 
style.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  Renaissance 
architecture  was  the  use  of  the  dome,  instead  of  the  vault,  for 
the  roofs  of  churches.    The  majestic  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at 
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Rome  has  become  the  parent  of  many  domed  structures  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  World.^  Architects,  however,  did  not  limit 
themselves  to  churches.  The  magnificent  palaces  of  Florence, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  in  Venice,  are  monuments  of  the  Renais- 
sance era. 

The  development  of  architecture  naturally  stimulated  other 
arts.  Italian  sculptors  began  to  copy  the  ancient  bas-rdieb 
«    ,__  and  statues  preserved  in  Rome  and  other  dtics. 

Sciilptiire 

The  greatest  of  Renaissance  sculptors  was  Midid- 
angelo  (1475-1564).  Though  a  Florentine  by  birth,  he  lived  for 
most  of  his  life  in  Rome.  Michelangelo  also  won  fame  in  aidii- 
tecture  and  painting.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  was  finished  after 
his  designs,  while  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chqpd 
in  the  Vatican  display  his  genius  as  a  painter. 

Italian  painting  began  in  the  service  of  the  Church  and  long 
remained  religious  in  character.    Artists  usually  chose  subjects 

Paintinf  ^^^™  ^^^  Bible  or  the  lives  of  the  saints.   They  did 

not  trouble  themselves  to  secure  correctness  of 
costume,  but  painted  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  in  the 
garb  of  Italian  gentlemen.  Many  of  their  pictures  were  frescoes, 
that  is,  the  colors  were  mixed  with  water  and  applied  to  the 
plaster  walls  of  churches  and  palaces.  After  the  process  of  mix- 
ing oils  with  the  colors  was  discovered,  pictures  on  wood  or 
canvas  (easel  paintings)  became  common.  Italian  painten  ex- 
celled in  portraiture.  They  were  less  successful  with  landscapes. 
A  list  of  the  ''Old  Masters"  of  Italian  painting  alwa}^  indudes 
the  names  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Titian. 

Another  modem  art,  that  of  music,  arose  in  Italy  during  the 
Renaissance.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  three-stringed  lebedL 
--    .  received  a  fourth  string  and  became  the  violin,  the 

most  expressive  of  all  musical  instruments.  A 
forerunner  of  the  pianoforte  also  appeared  in  the  harpsicfaonL 
A  papal  organist  and  choir-master,  Palestrina  (i  526-1 594),  was 
the  first  of  the  great  composers.  He  gave  music  its  fitting  place 
in  worship  by  composing  melodious  hynms  and  masses  still 

>  For  instance,  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  the  Capifeol  tt 
Washington. 
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sung  in  Rcnn&n  Catholic  churches.  The  oratorio,  a  religious 
drama  set  to  mu^c  but  without  action,  scenery,  or  costume,  had 
its  beginning  at  this  time.  The  opera,  however,  was  little  de- 
veloped unta  the  dghteenth  century. 

63.  Reviral  of  Learning  and  Aft  beyond  Italy 
Italy  had  fostered  the  revival  of  learning  by  recovering  the 
kmg-buried  treasures  of  the  classics  and  by  providing  means 
for    th«r   study,  gp^.^of 


Scholars  in  Ger-  Jmn 
many,  France,  ""^'' 
and  England,  who  now  had 
the  ud  of  the  printing  press, 
omtinued  the  intellectual 
movement  and  gave  it  wide- 
qfn^ad  currency.  The  fore- 
most of  these  scholars  was 
Erasmus  (1466-1536),  a  native 
of  Rotterdam  in  Holland. 
His  travels  and  extensive  cor- 
ic^Ktndence  brought  him  in 
toudi  with  many  learned  men 
of  the  day.  The  most  impor- 
tant achievement  of  Erasmus 
was  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  version. 
This  work  led  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament  and  also  prepared  the  way 
for  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongues. 
The  renewed  interest  in  classical  studies  for  a  while  retarded 
the  development  of  national  languages  and  literatures  in 
Eun^.  Humanists  regarded  only  Latin  and  ThsTsrnacn- 
Greek  as  worthy  of  attention.  But  a  return  to  the  •woaf"** 
vernacular  was  bound  to  come.  The  common  people,  who 
understood  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  had  now  learned  to  read 
and  had  the  printing  press.    Before  long  many  books  composed 
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in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  other  national  lan- 
guages made  their  appeanince.  This  revival  of  the  vernacular 
meant  that  henceforth  European  literature  would  be  more 
creative  and  original  than  was  possible  irhen  writers  merely 
imitated  or  translated  the  classics.  The  sixteenth  century,  we 
remember,  was  the  age  of  the 
Spaniard,  Cervantes,  whose  Dm 
I  Quixale  is  still  so  popular,  of  the 
Frenchman,  Montaigne,  author  of 
many  essays  delightful  in  style 
and  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
of  the  Englishman,  William 
Shakespeare,  whose  genius  trans- 
cended national  boundaries  and 
made  him  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Italian  architects  found  a  cor- 
dial reception  in  Fiance,  Spain, 
TIN  uttaHc  the  Netherlaads,and 
r«Ti»»lln         other     countries, 

WniMK  Shaeespeuk  """^  ^^^    ^^    "*"^ 

Fnb  tha  cDpptt-pbie  edgnvoj  by  duced  Renaissance  Styles  of  build- 

Uutin  Diocbout  u  in)Btit[«ce  to  u»  jnjr  and  Ornamentation.  The  cele- 

b  16.J.    Id  thk  acnvinc  the  bad  biated  polacc  of  the  Louvre  m 

<•  f»i  loo  itrgc  for  the  body  md  [be  dieu  Paris,  wluch  is  uscd  to-day  as  an 

■  sul  ol  penpectivt.    The  odIv  other  „  ,  , 

.utheniic  ULenc.  of  shekapeeie  i>  ibe  art  gallciy  and  muscum,  datcs 
bat  over  bit  mve  in  Hoijr  TriniiT  from  the  sixteenth  century.'  At 
this  tune  French  nobles  began 
to  replace  their  somber  feudal  dwellings  by  elegant  countrjt 
bouses.  Renaissance  sculpture  also  spread  beyond  Italy 
and  throughout  Europe.  Painters  in  northern  countries  at  first 
followed  Italian  models,  but  afterward  produced  masterpieces 
of  their  own. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  sdenn, 
Bnmanlm  but  its  study  received  a  great  impetus  when  the 
■nd  idaac*  Renaissance  brought  before  educated  men  all  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  done  in  mathematics,  physics, 

■  Sec  tbe  iDtutnUioa  on  page  44J. 
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astronomy^  medicine,  and  other  subjects.  The  invention  of 
printing  also  fostered  the  scientific  revival  by  making  it  easy 
to  spread  knowledge  abroad  in  every  land.  The  pioneers  of 
Renaissance  science  were  Italians,  but  students  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries  soon  took  up  the  work 
of  enlightenment. 

The  first  place  among  Renaissance  scientists  must  be  given 
to  Copernicus  (1473-1543),  the  founder  of  modem 
astronomy.  He  was  a  Pole,  but  lived  for  many  ^^  2eo^ 
years  in  Italy.  Research  and  calculation  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  turns  upon  its  own  axis,  and, 
together  with  the  planets,  revolves  around  the  sun.  The  book 
in  which  heannounced  this  conclusion  did  not  appear  until  the 
very  end  of  his  life.  Astronomers  before  Copernicus  generally 
accepted  the  doctrine,  formulated  by  the  Greek  scientist 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  centiuy,  that  the  earth  was  the  center 
of  the  universe.  Some  students  had  indeed  suggested  that  the 
earth  and  planets  might  rotate  about  a  central  sun,  but  Coper- 
niciis  first  gave  adequate  reasons  for  such  a  belief.  An  Italian 
astronomer,  Galileo,  made  one  of  the  first  telescopes — ^it  was 
about  as  powerful  as  an  opera  glass — and  turned  it  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  wonderful  results.  He  found  the  sun 
moving  unmistakably  on  its  axis,  Venus  showing  phases  accord- 
ing to  her  position  in  relation  to  the  sun,  Jupiter  accompanied 
by  revolving  moons,  or  satellites,  and  the  Milky  Way  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  separate  stars.  Galileo  rightly  believed  that 
these  discoveries  confirmed  the  theory  of  Copernicus. 

Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  their  fellow  workers  built  up  the 
scientific  method.  Students  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  mostly 
been  satisfied  to  accept  what  Aristotle  and  other  The  tden- 
philosophers  had  said,  without  trying  to  verify  their  ***^  method 
statements.  The  new  scientific  method  rested  on  observation 
and  experiment.  As  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries, declared,  "All  depends  on  keeping  the  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  facts  of  nature,  and  so  receiving  their  images 
simply  as  they  are,  for  God  forbid  that  we  should  give  out  a 
dream  of  our  own  imagination  for  a  pattern  of  the  world." 
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Modem  sdence,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  is  a  child  of  the 
Renaissance. 

63.   Geographical  Discoyery 

There  was  also  a  geographical  Renaissance.  The  revival  of 
exploration  brought  about  the  discovery  of  ocean  routes  to  the 
Re^TMiof  Far  East  and  the  Americas.  In  consequence, 
•zpioration  conunerce  was  vastly  stimulated,  and  two  conti- 
nents, hitherto  unknown,  were  opened  up  to  civilization.  The 
geographical  Renaissance  thus  cooperated  with  the  other 
movements  of  the  age  in  bringing  about  the  transition  from 
medieval  to  modem  times. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  become  familiar  with  a  large 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia,^  but  much  of  their  learning  was  either 
Medi«Tal  forgotten  or  perverted  during  the  early  Middle 
ignonnce  of  Ages.  *  Even  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the 
CMgnphy  Northmen  in  the  North  Atlantic  gradually  faded 
from  memory.  The  Arabs,  whose  conquests  and  commerce 
spread  over  so  much  of  the  Orient,  far  surpassed  the  Christian 
peoples  of  Europe  in  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  crusades  &^t  extended  geographical  knowledge  by  fos- 
tering pilgrimages  and  missions  in  Oriental  lands.  Numerous 
The  Polos  merchants  also  visited  the  East.  Among  them 
in  the  £«st,  were  the  Venetians,  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo,  and 
1271-1295  Nicolo's  son,  Marco.  The  Polos  made  an  adven- 
turous journey  through  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  court  of  the 
Kublai  Khan  at  Peking,  or  Cambaluc.  The  Mongol  ruler,  who 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  introduce  Christianity  and 
European  culture  among  his  people,  received  them  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  they  amassed  much  wealth  by  trade.  Marco 
entered  the  Khan's  service  and  went  on  several  expeditions  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Mongol  realm.  Many  years  passed  before 
Kublai  would  allow  his  useful  guests  to  return  to  Europe.  When 
they  reached  Venice  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years,  their 
relatives  were  slow  to  recognize  in  them  the  long-lost  Polos.* 

*  See  the  footnote  on  page  109. 

'  For  Marco  Polo's  route  see  the  map  fadng  page  192. 
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The  story  of  the  Polos,  as  written  down  at  Marco's  dictation, 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
this  book  people  read  of  far  Cathay  (China),  with  Marco 
its  wealth,  its  huge  cities,  and  swarming  population,  P®^®'*  ^^^^ 
of  mysterious  and  secluded  Tibet,  of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Cochin- 
China,  with  their  palaces  and  pagodas,  of  the  East  Indies,  famed 
for  spices,  of  Ceylon,  abounding  in  pearls,  and  of  India,  little 
known  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Even  Cipango 
(Japan)  Marco  described  from  hearsay  as  an  island  whose 
inhabitants  were  white,  civilized,  and  so  rich  in  gold  that  the 
ro3ral  palace  was  roofed  and  paved  with  that  metal.  The 
accounts  of  these  countries  naturally  made  Europeans  more 
eager  than  ever  to  reach  the  East. 

The  new  knowledge  concerning  the  land  routes  of  Asia  was 
accompanied  by  much  progress  in  the  art  of  ocean  navigation. 
The  most  important  invention  was  that  of  the  Aidito 
mariner's  compass.  It  enabled  sailors  to  find  their  •^P^o^t^o'^ 
bearings  even  in  murky  weather  and  on  starless  nights.  The 
astrolabe,  which  the  Greeks  had  invented  and  used  for  astronom- 
ical purposes,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
through  the  Arabs.  It  was  employed  to  calculate  latitudes  by 
observation  of  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  The 
charting  of  coasts  became  a  science  during  the  last  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Manuals  were  prepared  to  give  information 
about  the  tides,  currents,  and  other  features  of  sea-routes.  The 
increase  in  size  of  ships  made  navigation  safer  and  permitted 
the  storage  of  bulky  cargoes.  For  long  voyages  the  sailing 
vessel  replaced  the  medieval  galley  rowed  by  oars.  As  the  result 
of  all  these  aids  to  exploration,  sailors  no  longer  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  close  to  shore,  but  could  push  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  needs  of  commerce  largely  account  for  early  exploring 
voyages.    Eastern  spices  —  cinnamon,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
and  ginger  —  were  used  more  freely  in  medieval  connnerdal 
times  than  now,  when  people  lived  on  salt  meat  motive  for 
during  the  winter  and  salt  fish  during  Lent.   Even  •*^®"  *"* 
wine,  ale,  and  medicines  had  a  seasoning  of  spices.     Besides 
spices,  all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  drugs,  perfumes,  gums,  dyes, 
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and  fragrant  woods  came  from  the  East.  Since  the  time  of  the 
crusades  these  luxuries,  after  having  been  brought  overland 
or  by  water  to  Mediterranean  ports,  had  been  distributed  by 
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iropein  geogrHphrn  ia  tbe  period  ju&t  prrcpdinf  the  ducovery  oi  AnHtia 

KTved'  Bcbaim  ibows  thr  mytbical  island  of  St.  BmndBn,  Jyin^  iu  mid-oc«ui»  and  beyond 
it  Ciimoxo,  tbc  Eut  Indies,  and  Ctthiy.  Tlie  oullins  ol  Nortli  America  ud  South  Aiwki 
here  ihown,  do  not  appear,  gf  coune.  on  the  original  globe. 

Venetian  and  Genoese  merchants  throughout  Europe.'  Two 
other  European  peoples — the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards— now 
appeared  as  competitors  for  this  Oriental  trade.  Their  eSorts 
to  break  through  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Italian  cities 

'Seepage  131. 
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led  to  the  discovery  of  the  sea-routes  to  the  Indies.    The  Port- 
uguese were  first  in  the  field. 

Gradual  exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1487  had  convinced  the 
Portuguese  that  the  Indies  could  be  reached  by  a  ^^  oama'i 
maritime  route.     A   daring   mariner,   Vasco   da  voyage, 
Gama,  soon  proved  this  true  by  sailing  from  Lisbon  '^^''^^ 
to  CaUcut  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  India.    When  Da  Gama 
returned  to  Lisbon,  he  brought  back  a  cargo  which  repaid  sixty 
times  the  cost  of  the  expedition.    The  Portuguese  king  received 
him  with  high  honor  and  created  him  Admiral  of  the  Indies. 

Six  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Calicut,  another  intrepid  sailor,  seeking  the  Indies  by  a  western 
route,  accidentally  discovered  America.  It  does  The  giobu- 
not  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus  to  show  ^•'♦^•onr 
that  the  way  for  his  discovery  had  been  long  in  preparation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  round  had  been 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  some  learned  men 
even  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  awakening 
of  interest  in  Greek  science,  as  a  result  of  the  Renaissance, 
called  renewed  attention  to  the  statements  by  ancient  geogra- 
phers. After  the  revival  of  Ptolemy's  works  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  scholars  very  generally  accepted  the  globular  theory; 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  calculate  the  circumference  of 
the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  men  had  long  believed  that  west  of 
Europe,  beyond  the  strait  of  Gibralter,  lay  mysterious  lands. 
This  notion  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  AtUntii  and 
Greek  philosopher,  Plato,  who  repeats  an  old  St.  Bnmdan'i 
tradition  concerning  Atlantis.  According  to  Plato, 
Atlantis  had  been  an  island,  continental  in  size,  but  thousands 
of  years  before  his  time  it  had  simk  beneath  the  sea.  A  wide- 
spread legend  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  described  the  visit  made 
by  St.  Brandaii,  an  Irish  monk,  to  the  "promised  land  of  the 
saints,"  an  earthly  paradise  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  St.  Bran- 
dan's  Island  was  marked  on  early  maps,  and  voyages  in  search 
of  it  were  sometimes  undertaken. 
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All  know  the  story  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  When 
he  started  out,  be  firmly  believed  that  a  journey  of  only  four 
nnt  Tojua  thousand  miles  would  bring  him  to  Cipango  and 
of  Colnmbna,  the  reahns  of  tbe  Great  Khan  of  Cathay.  The 
'**  error  was  natural  enough,  for  Ptolemy  had  reckoned 

the  earth's  circumference  to  be  about  one-sixth  lesa  than  it  is, 
and  Marco  Polo  had  given  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  distance 
to  which  Asia  ex- 
tended toward  tbe 
east  The  name  West 
Indies,  applied  to  the 
islands  discovered  by 
Columbus,  still  re- 
mains  as  a  testimony 
to  this  error. 

Shortly  after  the 
return  of  Columbus 
The  demaTM-  from  fais 
tlaa  Una,  I4M  firstvoy- 
age,  Pope  Alexander 
VI,  in  response  to  a 
request  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  issued  a 
bidl  granting  these  sovereigns  exclusive  rights  over  the  newly  dis- 
covered lands.  In  order  that  the  Spanish  possesions  should  be 
clearly  marked  off  from  those  of  the  Portuguese,  the  pope  laid 
down  an  imaginary  line  of  demarcation  in  the  Atlantic,  three 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Azores.  All  new  discoveries  west  c^ 
the  line  were  to  belong  to  Spain  and  all  those  east  of  it,  to  Port- 
ugal.' But  this  arrangement,  which  excluded  France,  Elngland, 
and  other  European  countries  from  the  New  World,  could  not 
be  long  maintained. 

The  demarcation  line  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  first  voyage  around  the  globe.   So  far  no  one  had  yet  realized 

■  In  1404  tKe  demarcation  line  was  shifted  about  eight  hundred  miles  fulher  In 
the  west.  Six  years  later,  when  the  Portuguese  discovered  Bmil,  that  country 
waifoundtoliewilhinChdrqihereaCinSuencc.    See  the  map  betweoi  paces  3S4-I5J. 


T^B  "Santa  Mama,"  Fucsmp 
or  CoLiniBus 

Afier  tlu  modet  reproduced  for  Ibe  Columbiui  Eiposi- 
tion  at  Cblcato,  iSpj. 
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the  dream  of  Columbus  to  reach  the  lands  of  spice  and  silk  by 
sailing  westward.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  believed  that  the  Spice  Islands  lay  _,  . 
within  the  Spanish  sphere  of  influence  and  that  a  gation  of  the 
route  to  them  could  be  found  through  some  strait  k^®^«»  '5X9- 
at  the  southern  end  of  South  America.  The  Spanish 
ruler,  Charles  V,  grandson  of  the  Isabella  who  had  supported 
Columbus,  looked  with  favor  upon  Magellan's  ideas  and  pro- 
vided a  fleet  of  five  vessels  for  the  undertaking.  After  exploring 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  Magellan  came  at  length  to 
the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  sailed  boldly  through 
this  strait  into  an  ocean  called  by  him  the  Pacific,  because  of  its 
peaceful  aspect.  A  voyage  of  ninety-eight  days  across  the 
Pacific  brought  him  to  the  Ladrone  or  Marianas  Islands. 
Magellan  then  proceeded  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  the  natives.  His  men,  however,  managed 
to  reach  the  Spice  Islands.  A  single  ship,  the  Victoria, 
subsequently  carried  back  to  Spain  the  few  sailors  who  had 
survived  the  hardships  of  a  journey  lasting  nearly  three  years. 
Magellan's  voyage  forms  a  landmark  of  geographical  discovery. 
It  proved  that  America,  at  least  on  the  south,  had  no  connection 
with  Asia;  it  showed  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
and  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  large  islands  in  the  East 
Indies.  Henceforth  men  knew  of  a  certainty  that  the  earth  is 
roimd  and  in  the  dbtance  covered  by  Magellan  they  had  a 
rough  estimate  of -its  size.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
ranks  with  the  discovery  of  the  sea-routes  to  the  Indies  and  to 
America  among  the  most  significant  events  of  history. 

64.   Colonial  Empires 

After  Da  Gama's  voyage  the  Portuguese  made  haste  to 
appropriate  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.    By  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  had  acquired  almost  com-  portngneie 
plete  ascendancy  throughout  southern  Asia  and  atcendancy 
the    adjacent    islands.      Their    colonial    empire 
included  many  trading  coasts  in  Africa,  Ormuz  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  western  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  Malacca 
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at  the  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  various  possessions  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  Portuguese  came  to  the  East  as  the  successors  of  the 
Arabs,  who  for  centuries  had  conducted  an  extensive  trade 
Portuguese  ^^  ^^  Indian  Ocean.  Having  dispossessed  the 
trade  mo-  Arabs,  the  Portuguese  took  care  to  shut  out  all 
nopo  y  European  competitors.    Only  their  own  merchants 

were  allowed  to  bring  goods  from  the  Indies  to  Europe  by  the 
Cape  route.  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  formed  the  chief 
depot  for  spices  and  other  eastern  conmiodities.  The  French, 
English,  and  Dutch  came  there  to  buy  them  and  took  the  place 
of  Italian  merchants  in  distributing  them  throughout  Europe. 

The  triimiph  of  Portugal  was  short-lived.  This  small  coun- 
try, with  a  population  of  not  more  than  a  million,  lacked  the 
CoUapee  of  Strength  to  defend  her  claims  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
the  Portu-  Oriental  trade.  Diuring  the  seventeenth  century 
guese  power  ^^  French  and  English  broke  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India,  while  the  Dutch  drove  them  from  Ceylon, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

,  The  discoverers  of  the  New  World  were  naturally  the  pioneers 
m  its  exploration.  The  adventures  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  dis* 
Spanieh  covered  Florida  in  1513,  of  Balboa,  who  sighted  the 

Mcendancy  Pacific  in  the  same  year,  of  Cortes,  who  overthrew, 
the  Aztec  power  in  Mexico,  of  Pizarro,  who  con- 
quered the  Incas  of  Peru,  of  De  Soto,  and  of  Coronado  are 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  American  history.  There  men  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire.  It  included 
Florida,  New  Mexico,  California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  aU  South  America  except  Brazil.^  The  rule 
of  Spain  over  these  dominions  lasted  nearly  three  himdred 
years.  During  this  time  she  gave  her  language,  her  government, 
and  her  religion  to  half  the  New  World. 

The  government  of  Spain  administered  its  colonial  dominions 
in  the  spirit  of  monopoly.     As  far  as  possible,  it  excluded- 

^The  Philippines,  which  Magellan  discovered  in  152 1,  also  belonged  to  Spain, 
though  by  the  demarcation  line  these  islands  lay  within  the  Portuguese  ^ere  o( 
isfluflnoe* 
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French,  English,  and  other  foreigners  from  trading  with  Spanish 
America.   It  also  discouraged  ship-building,  manufacturing,  and 
even  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  lest  spmnish 
the  colonists  should  compete  with  home  industries,  colonial 
The  colonies  were  regarded  only  as  a  work-shop  ^  ^^ 
for  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  and  raw  materials. 
This  unwise  policy  partly  accounts  for  the  economic  backward- 
ness of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Spanish-American  countries. 

65.  The  Old  World  and  the  New 

The  New  World  contained  two  virgin  continents,  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  capable  of  extensive  colonization.  The 
native  peoples,  comparatively  few  in  nimibor  and  Expansion 
barbarian  in  culture,  could  not  oflfer  much  resistance  ®'  Europe 
to  the  explorers,  missionaries,  traders,  and  colonists  from  the  Old 
World.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
followed  by  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  repeopled  America  and  brought  to  it  European 
civilization.  Europe  expanded  into  a  Greater  Europe  beyond 
the  ocean. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  had  been 
the  principal  highways  of  commerce.  The  discovery  of  America, 
followed  immediately  by  the  opening  of  the  Cape  shifting  of 
route  to  the  Indies,  shifted  commercial  activity  trade  routes 
from  these  inclosed  seas  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Venice,  Genoa, 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bruges  gradually  gave  way,  as  trading 
centers,  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  Bordeaux  and  Cherbourg,  Ant- 
werp and  Amsterdam,  London  and  Liverpool.  One  may  say, 
therefore,  that  the  year  1492  inaugurated  the  Atlantic  period  of 
European  hktory. 

The  discovery  of  America  revealed  to  Europeans  a  new  source 

of  the  precious  metals.     The  Spaniards  soon  secured  large 

quantities  of  gold  by  plundering  the  Indians  of 

Mexico  and  Peru  of  their  stored-up  wealth.    The  production 

output  of  silver  much  exceeded  that  of  gold,  as  soon  ^  ***•  ^^. 

cioQs  metals 

as  the  Spaniards  began  to  work  the  wonderfully 

rich  silver  mines  of  Potosf  in  Bolivia.    It  is  estimated  that,  by 
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the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  American  mines  had 
produced  at  least  three  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  had  been 
current  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  Spaniards  could  not  keep  this  new  treasure.    Having  few . 
industries  themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  send  it  out,  as  fast 
as  they  received  it,  in  payment  for  their  imports  of 
qoencesof       EiUTopean  goods.     Spain  acted  as  a  huge  sieve 

the  eoUrged  through  which  the  gold  and  silver  of  America  en- 
money  supiuy 

tered  all  the  countries  of  Europe.    Money,  now 

more  plentiful,  purchased  far  less  than  in  former  times;  in  other 
words,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  rose,  wages  advanced,  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  had  additional  capital  to  use  in  their 
undertakings.  The  Middle  Ages  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
sufficient  money  with  which  to  do  business;  from  the  b^inning 
of  modem  times  the  world  has  been  better  supplied  with  the  in- 
dispensable mediiun  of  exchange. 

But  America  was  much  more  than  a  treasury  of  the  precious 
metals.   Many  commodities,  hitherto  unknown,  soon  found  their 

Hew  com-  ^'^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  World  to  the  Old.  Among  these 
modities  were  maize,  the  potato,  which,  when  cultivated  in 

^  *  Europe,  became  the  "bread  of  the  poor,"  chocolate 

and  cocoa  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree,  Peruvian  bark, 
or  quinine^  so  useful  in  malarial  fevers,  cochineal,  the  dye-woods 
of  Brazil,  and  the  mahogany  of  the  West  Indies.  America  also 
sent  to  Europe  large  supplies  of  cane-sugar,  molasses,  fish,  whale- 
oil,  and  fiurs.  These  new  American  products  became  common 
articles  of  consimiption  and  so  raised  the  standard  of  living  in 
European  countries. 

To  the  economic  effects  of  the  discoveries  must  be  added  their 
effects  on  politics.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  now  formed,  not  only 
PoHticfll  ^^  commercial,  but  also  the  political  center  of  the 

•ffectaoftiie  world.  The  Atlantic-facing  coimtries,  first  Por- 
*****^*^**  tugal  and  Spain,  then  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  became  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Their  trade 
rivalries  and  contests  for  colonial  possessions  have  been  potent 
causes  of  European  wars  for  the  last  four  himdred  years. 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Europe  was  the  age  of  that  revolt 
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against  the  Roman  Church  called  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
During  this  period,  however,  the  Church  won  her  victories  over 
the  American  aborigines.  What  she  lost  of  territory,  wealth,  and 
influenceinEurope  was  offset  by  what  she  gained  in  ^^  ^^  * 
America.   Furthermore,  the  region  now  occupied  the  ditcor- 
by  the  United  States  furnished  in  the  seventeenth  •*}? •  *p°* 

relisioii 

century  an  asylum  from  religious  persecution,  as 
was  proved  when  Puritans  settled  in  New  England,  Roman 
Catholics  in  Maryland,  and  Quakers  in  Pemisylvania.  The 
vacant  spaces  of  America  offered  plenty  of  room  for  all  who 
would  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  The  New  World  became 
a  refuge  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Old. 


66.  The  Protestant  Reformation 

The  Reformation  has  a  place  beside  the  revival  of  literature, 
art,  and  science,  the  development  of  invention,  and  the  progress 
of  geographical  discovery,  among  the  great  move-  nnture  of 
ments  ushering  in  the  modem  world.    It  involved,  the  Refor- 
as  we  shall  learn,  a  decisive  break  with  both  the  ™*  ** 
teachings  of  the  Chiurch  and  the  authority  of  the  Papacy. 

There  were  several  causes  of  the  Reformation.    Politically, 
it  expressed  the  opposition  of  European  sovereigns  to  the  secular 
authority  wielded  by  the  Church.^     Having  tri- 
umphed  over  feudalism,  the  sovereigns  wished  to  economic 
bring  the  Church,  as  well,  within  their  jurisdiction.  Jf'?**  of  tha 
They  tried  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  to  impose  taxes  on  the  clergy,  as  on  their  own  subjects, 
and  to  dictate  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  office. 
The  result  was  constant  friction  between  Church  and  State  in 
one  European  country  after  another.    Economically,  the  Refor- 
mation voiced  a  protest,  on  the  part  of  both  upper  and  lower 
dasses,  against  the  increasing  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
papal  court.*   The  protest  rang  loudest  in  Germany,  when  there 
was  no  strong  king  to  prohibit  the  drainage  of  money  to  Rome, 
as  French  and  English  rulers  had  done. 

^Seepage  205.    'See page  213. 
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The  political  and  economic  causes  of  the  Reformation  com- 
bined with  those  strictly  religious  in  character.  Thoughtful  men 
Rellfiaiu  '"  *^^  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  had  criti- 

caoMi  of  Oi*    dzed  the  worldliness  of  the  Church,  as  reflected  in 
"^     the  Uves  of  many  of  its  officers,  and  had  urged  that 
even  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops  should  imitate  the  poverty  of 
the  Apostles.  Some  reformers,  such  as  John  Wycliffe  in  England 
and  John  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
went   much   further   and 
demanded   wholesale 
changes  in  Cathohc  belief 
and  worship.    The  views 
of  Wycliffe  and  Huss  were 
now   to   be  expressed  in 
Germany  during  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  real 
foimder  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Martin  Luther. 

Luther  was  the  son  of  a 
German  peasant,  who,  by 
Mutin  industry  and 

»-t^  fnigality.had 

gained  asmallcompetotce. 
Thanks  to  his  father's  seU- 

sacrifice,  Luther  received 

a  good  education  in  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Erfurt.^  He  took 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  and  then  bc^n  to 
study  law,  but  an  acute  sense  of  his  sinfulness  and  a  desire  to 
save  his  soul  soon  drove  him  into  a  monastery,  A  few  years 
later  Luther  visited  Rome,  only  to  be  shocked  by  the  general 
laxity  of  life  in  the  capital  of  the  Papacy.  After  returning 
to  Germany  he  became  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  his  sermons  and  lectures  attracted 
large  audiences. 

Luther's  reforming  career  began  with  an  attack  upon  the 
indulgence  system  as  found  in  Germany.    An  indulgence  is  a 
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letter  of  pardon  relieving  a  truly  penitent  sinner  from  some  or 
all  of  the  penances  (punishments)  which  the  Church  would 
otherwise  impose^pon  him.  Its  benefits  are  also  apn  The  ninety- 
plied  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  purgatory.  During  *^*  ^heeei 
the  Middle  Ages  the  pope  granted  indulgences  to  crusaders, 
pilgrims,  and  to  those  who  contributed  money  for  a  pious  object, 
such  as  the  erection  of  a  church  or  a  convent.  Many  German 
princes  opposed  this  method  of  raising  funds  for  the  Church, 
because  it  took  so  much  money  out  of  their  dominions.  Luther 
condemned  it  on  religious  grounds,  pointing  out  that  conmion 
people,  who  could  not  imderstand  the  Latin  in  which  indulgen- 
ces were  written,  often  thought  that  they  wiped  away  the 
penalties  of  sin,  even  without  true  repentance.  Luther  also 
denied  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  for  souls  in  purgatory.  These 
and  other  criticisms  were  set  forth  by  him  in  ninety-five  theses 
or  propositions,  which  he  offered  to  defend  against  all  opponents. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  medieval  scholars,  Luther 
posted  the  theses  on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  where 
all  might  see  them.  They  were  composed  in  Latin,  but  were  at 
once  translated  into  German,  printed,  and  spread  broadcast  over 
Germany.  Their  effect  was  so  great  that  before  long  the  grant- 
ing of  indulgences  in  that  country  almost  ceased. 

The  pope,  at  first,  had  paid  Uttle  attention  to  the  controversy 
about  indulgences,  declaring  it  a  ''mere  squabble  of  monks," 
but  he  now  issued  a  bull  against  Luther,  ordering  Diet  of 
him  to  recant  within  sixty  days  or  be  excommuni-  ^^"'^  »5ai 
cated.  The  papal  bull  did  not  frighten  Luther  or  withdraw  from 
him  popular  support.  He  burnt  it  in  the  market  square  of  Wit- 
tenberg, in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  students  and  towns- 
folk. This  dramatic  action  deeply  stirred  all  Germany.  The 
pope  then  urged  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  Charles  V,  to  put 
Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Charles  was  willing  to 
comply,  but  the  German  princes  insisted  that  Luther  must  not 
be  condemned  imheard.  Accordingly,  Luther  was  sunmioned 
before  a  great  assembly  (Diet)  of  princes  and  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries at  Worms.  Here  he  refused  to  retract  anything  he  had 
written,  imless  his  statements  could  be  shown  to  contradict  thi^ 
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Bible.   '  It  is  neither  right  nor  safe  to  act  against  conscience," 
Luther  said.    "God  help  me.    Amen." 

The  Diet  of  Worms  proclaimed  Luther  a  heretic  and  outlaw, 
but  his  friends  spirited  him  away  to  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg. 
LvthM*s  He  remained  in  seclusion  for  many  months,  en- 

leadarahip       gaged  upon  a  translation  of  the  Bible.    Though 
still  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Luther  now  returned  to  Witten- 


WosKS  Cathq>bju. 
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berg  and  devoted  himself  to  the  reformatory  movement.  1& 
translation  of  the  Bible,  simple,  forcible,  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, enjoyed  wide  popularity  and  helped  to  fix  for  Germans 
the  form  of  their  Uterary  language.  Luther  also  composed 
many  fine  hymns  and  a  catechism,  flooded  the  country 
with  pamphlets,  and  wrote  innumerable  letters  to  his  ad- 
herents. He  became  in  this  way  the  leader  of  the  German 
Reformation. 
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The  Reformation  in  Germany  made  a  wide  appeal.     To 
patriotic  Germans  it  seemed  a  revolt  against-  a  foreign  power — 
the  Italian  Papacy.    To  men  of  pious  mind  it  j^^  it^^ 
(^ered  the  attractions  of  a  simple  faith  based  formed 
directly  on  the  Bible.     Worldly-minded  princes     •"*'®" 
saw  in  it  an  opportunity  to  despoil  the  Church  of  lands  and 
revenues.    Luther's  teachings,  accordingly,  foimd  acceptance 
among  many  people.    Priests  married,  monks  left  their  monas- 
teries, and  the  '^ Reformed  Religion"  took  the  place  of  Roman 
Qitholicism  in  most  parts  of  northern  and  central  Germany. 
South  Germany,  however,  did  not  fall  away  from  the  pope  and 
has  remained  Roman  Catholic  to  the  present  time. 

Luther's   doctrines  also   spread   into   Scandinavian   lands. 
Therulersof  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  closed  Lutheraniim 
the  monasteries  and  compelled  the  Roman  Cath-"  in  Scandi- 
olic  bishops  to  surrender  ecclesiastical  property  to  °*^* 
the  Crown.    Lutheranism  became  henceforth  the  official  religion 
of  these  three  countries. 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  began  with  Huldreich 
ZwinglL  He  was  the  contemporary,  but  not  the  disciple,  of 
Luther.  From  his  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  Huldreich 
Zwingli  proclaimed  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  guide  ^wingli 
of  faith  and  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Many  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  accepted  his  teaching  and  broke  away  from 
obedience  to  Rome. 

Another  founder  of  Protestantism  was  the  Frenchman,  John 
Calvin.  His  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  set  forth  in 
orderly,  logical  manner  the  main  principles  of  »  ,^  c^ivi 
Protestant  theology.  He  also  translated  the  Bible 
into  French  and  wrote  commentaries  on  nearly  aU  the  Scriptural 
books.  Calvin  passed  most  of  his  life  at  Geneva.  The  men 
whom  he  trained  there,  and  on  whom  he  set  the  stamp  of  his 
stem,  earnest,  God-fearing  character,  spread  Calvinism  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe.  In  Holland  and  Scotland  it  became  the 
prevailing  type  of  Protestantism,  and  in  France  and  in  England 
it  deeply  afiPected  the  national  life.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Puritans  carried  Calvinism  across   the  sea  to 
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New  England,  where  it  formed  the  dominant  faith  in  colonial 
times. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  started  as  a 
national  and  popular  movement;  in  England  it  began  as  the 
Beginning  of  ^^^  ^^  ^  despotic  sovereign,  Henry  VIII,  the  second 
the  English  king  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  He  broke  with  the 
e  onna  on  ^^^^  because  the  latter  would  not  consent  to  his 
divorce  from  his  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who  was  the  aunt 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  Spanish  monarch,  Charles  V. 
Henry  VIII  finally  obtained  the  desired  divorce  from  an  English 
court,  and  in  defiance  of  the  papal  bull  of  excommunication 
married  a  pretty  maid-in-waiting,  named  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
king's  next  step  was  to  seciure  from  his  subservient  Parliament 
a  series  of  laws  abolishing  the  pope's  authority  in  England.  An 
Act  of  Supremacy  (1534)  declared  the  English  king  to  be  "the 
only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Chiurch  of  England,"  with 
power  to  appoint  aU  ecclesiastical  officers  and  dispose  of  the 
papal  revenues.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the 
appropriation  of  their  wealth  for  himself  and  his  favorites  soon 
followed  this  legislation.  While  Henry  VUI  thus  separated 
England  from  the  control  of  the  Papacy,  he  remained  Roman 
Catholic  in  belief  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  Reformation  made  rapid  progress  in  England  during  the 

reign  of  Henry's  son  and  successor,  Edward  VI.    The  young 

king's  guardian  allowed  reformers  from  the  Conti- 

of  the  Eng-      uent  to  come  to  England,  and  the  doctrines  of 

iiBh  Refer-       Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  were  freely  preached 

there.  In  order  that  religious  services  might  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
and  his  co-workers  prepared  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
consisted  of  translations  into  noble  English  of  various  parts  of 
the  old  Latin  service  books.  With  some  changes,  it  is  still 
used  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  The  short  reign  of  Mary  Tudor, 
daughter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  marked  by  a  temporary 
setback  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  queen  prevailed  on 
Parliament  to  secure  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.     She  also 
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married  her  Roman  Catholic  cousin,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  son 
of  Charles  V.  Mary  now  began  a  severe  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  Many  eminent  reformers  perished,  among  them 
Cranmer,  the  former  archbishop.  Mary  died  childless,  after 
ruling  about  five  years,  and  the  crown  passed  to  Anne 
Boleyn's  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Under  Elizabeth  Anglicanism 
again  replaced  Roman  CathoUcism  as  the  religion  of  England. 

67.   The  Protestant  Sects 

The  Reformation  was  practically  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    In  1500  the  Roman  Church  embraced 
all  Europe  west  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  ^^^j^^  ^f 
By  1600  nearly  half  of  its  former  subjects  had  ProtesUnt- 
renounced  their  allegiance.     The  greater  part  of  **™ 
Germany  and  Switzerland  and  all  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  became  independent  of 
the  Papacy.   The  unity  of  western  Christendom,  which  had  been 
preserved  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  disappeared  and 
has  not  since  been  revived. 

The  reformers  agreed  in  substituting  for  the  authority  of 
popes  and  chiurch  councils  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  They 
went  back  fifteen  hundred  years  to  the  time  of  ^ 

*^  Conunon 

the  Apostles  and  tried  to  restore  what  they  believed  features  of 

to  be  apostolic  Christianity.  Hence  they  rejected  Protesunt- 
such  doctrines  and  practices  as  were  supposed  to 
have  developed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These  included  belief 
in  purgatory,  veneration  of  relics,  invocation  of  saints,  devotion 
to  the  Virgin,  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and  the  greater  nmnber 
of  the  sacraments.  The  Reformation  also  abolished  the  mon- 
astic system  and  priestly  celibacy.  The  sharp  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  disappeared;  for  priests  married,  lived 
among  the  people,  and  no  longer  formed  a  separate  class.  In 
general.  Protestantism  aflSrmed  the  ability  of  every  man  to 
find  salvation  without  the  aid  of  ecclesiastics.  The  Church 
was  no  longer  the  only  "gate  of  heaven."  ^ 

^See  page  204. 
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Extent  of  the  Refouutioh,  1514-1571  aj). 

But  the  Protestant  idea  of  authority  led  inevitably  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  the  reformers.  There  were  various 
Dtriiloda  vays  of  Interpreting  that  Bible  to  which  they 
mhooi  appealed  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.    Conse- 

""'*  quently,  Protestantism  split  up  into  many  sects 
or  denominations,  and  these  have  gone  on  multiplying  to  the 
present  day.  Nearly  all,  however,  are  offshoots  from  the  three 
main  varieties  of  Protestantism  which  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Lutheranism  and  Anglicanism  presented  some  features  in 
common.  Both  were  state  churches,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment;  both  had  a  hook  of  common  prayer;  and  both  recog- 
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nized  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  confirma- 
tion.  The  Church  of  England  also  kept  the  sacra-  Luthertn- 
ment  of  ordination.    The  Lutheran  churches  in  ism  and  An- 
Demnark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  •"^""■™ 
Church  of  England,  likewise  retained  the  episcopate. 

Calvinism  departed  much  more  widely  from  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. It  did  away  with  the  episcopate  and  had  only  one  order 
of  clergy  —  the  presbyters.^  It  provided  for  a  _  ,  .  . 
very  simple  form  of  worship.  In  a  Calvinistic 
church  the  service  consisted  of  Bible  reading,  a  sermon,  ex- 
temporaneous prayers,  and  hymns  sung  by  the  congregation. 
The  Calvinists  kept  only  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  They  regarded  the  first,  however,  as  a  simple  under- 
taking to  bring  up  the  child  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  the 
second  as  merely  a  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  break  with  Rome  did  not  introduce  religious  liberty  into 
Europe.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  other  reformers  than  the  toleration  of  beliefs  ^   ^  , 

The  Reior- 

unlike   their  own.     The  early  Protestant   sects  mationAnd 
punished  dissenters  as  zealously  as  the  Roman  ^••^wnof 
Church  punished  heretics.    Lutherans  burned  the 
followers  of  Zwingli  in  Germany,  Calvinists  put  non-Calvinists 
to  death,  and  the  English  government,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII  and  Elizabeth,  executed  many  Roman  Catholics.    Com- 
plete freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  religion  have  been  secured  in  most  countries  of  Europe  only 
within  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  Reformation,  however,  did  deepen  the  moral  life  of 
European  peoples.    The  faithful  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
tried  to  show  by  his  conduct  that  his  particular   xheRefor- 
form  of  belief  made  for  better  living  than  any   iiuition«nd 
other  faith.  The  impulse  to  higher  standards  of   ™®'*^" 
morality,  which  we  owe  to  the  Reformation,  is  still  felt  at  the 
present  day. 


^  Churdies  governed  by  asaemblies  of  presbsrters  were  called  Presbyterian;    those 
wfaidi  alloired  eadi  oongregation  to  rule  itsdf  were  called  Congregational. 
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68.  The  Catholic  Counter  Befomutioa 

The  rapid  spread  of  Protestantism  soon  brought  about  a 
Catholic  Counter  Reformation  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which 
Tbe  reform-  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  The  popes  now  turned 
ini  popm  from  the  cultivation  of  Renaissance  art  and  litera- 
ture to  the  defense  of  their  threatened  faith.  They  made 
needed  changes  in  the  papal  court  and  f^ipolnted  to  ecclesiastical 
offices  men  distinguished  for  virtue 
and  learning.  This  reform  of  the 
Papacy  dates  from  the  time  of 
Paul  m,  who  became  pope  in  1 534. 
Still  more  important  was  his  sup- 
port of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  year  of 
his  accession  to  tbe  papal  throne. 

The  foimder  of  the  new  society 
was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  ^natius 
St.  Ipiatiu  Loyola.  He  had  seen 
t^7<^  a  good  deal  of  service 

in  the  wars  of  Charles  V  against  the 
French.  While  in  a  hospital  re- 
covering from  a  wound,  Loyola 
read  devotional  books,  and  these 


St.  Ignauds  Loyola 


Alter  [he  ptiDthi  bjr   Senchei  de  f         j    i_  •  .■ 

Codio  in  the  Houic  of  the  Society  of  produced  a  profound  Change  Within 
j«u>uuuirid.  NowihB.ticportt.il  iiim.    He  now  donned  a  b«gar's 

ol  Loyol.  bu  been  pmeived.   Coello'i         _  .       j       i,      i_       ,  .  ^^ 

piciun  wu  mide  wiih  ibe  iid  ol  i  wu  robe,  practiced  all  the  kinds  of 
cut  of  the  uiat '9  lutuia  taken  liter  ascetidsm  whlch  his  books  de- 
scribed, and  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  Still  later  he  became  a  student  of  theology  at 
Paris,  where  he  met  the  six  devout  and  talented  men  who 
became  the  first  members  of  his  society.  They  intended  to 
work  as  missionaries  among  the  Moslems,  but,  when  this  plan 
fell  through,  they  visited  Rome  and  placed  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope. 

Loyola's  military  training  deeply  affected  the  character  of 
the  new  order.     The  Jesuits,  as  their  Protestant  exponents 
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styled  them,  were  to  form  an  army  of  spiritual  soldiers,  living 
under  the  strictest  obedience  to  their  head,  or  general.  Like  sol- 
diers, again,  they  were  to  remain  in  the  world  and  The  Sodety 
there  fight  manfully  for  the  Church  and  against  o'Jmw 
heretics.  The  society  grew  rapidly;  before  Loyola's  death  it 
induded  over  a  thousand  members;  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  became  the  most  influential  of  all  the  religious  orders. 
The  activity  of  the  Jesuits  as  preachers,  confessors,  teachers, 
and  missionaries  did  much  to  roll  back  the  rising  tide  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Europe. 

The  Jesuits  gave  special  attention  to  education,  for  they 
realized  the  importance  of  wi^iming  over  the  young  people  to  the 
Giurch.  Their  schools  were  so  good  that  even  Jesuit 
Protestant  children  often  attended  them.  The  "cl^ooi* 
popularity  of  Jesuit  teachers  arose  partly  from  the  fact  that 
they  always  tried  to  lead,  not  drive,  their  pupils.  Light  punish- 
ments, short  lessons,  many  holidays,  and  a  liberal  use  of  prizes 
and  other  distinctions  formed  some  of  the  attractive  features 
of  their  system  of  training.  It  is  not  siuprising  that  the  Jesuits 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  They 
called  their  colleges  the  "fortresses  of  the  faith." 

The  missions  of  the  Jesuits  were  not  less  important  than  their 
schools.  The  Jesuits  worked  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  other  countries  where  Protestantism  threatened  Jesuit 
to  become  dominant.  Then  they  invaded  all  the  miswonariet 
lands  which  the  great  maritime  discoveries  had  laid  open 
to  European  enterprise.  In  India,  China,  the  East  Indies, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Africa,  and  the  two  Americas  their 
converts  from  heathenism  were  numbered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Another  agency  in  the  Counter  Reformation  was  the  great 
Church  Council  siunmoned  by  Pope  Paul  III.     The  council 
met  at  Trent,  on  the  borders  of  Germany  and  Italy.   councU  of 
It  continued,  with  intermissions,  for  nearly  twenty  Trent,  1545- 
years-    The  Protestants,  though  invited  to  par-  '^  ^ 
tidpate,  did  not  attend,  and  hence  nothing  could  be  done  to 
bring  them  back  within  the  Roman  Catholic  fold.    This  was 
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the  last  general  council  of  the  Church  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  ^ 

The  Council  of  Trent  made  no  essential  changes  in  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines,  which  remained  as  theologians  had  set 
Work  of  them  forth  in  the  Middle  Ages.    It  declared  that 

thecoimcU  ^^  tradition  of  the  Church  possessed  equal 
authority  with  the  Bible  and  reaffirmed  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  over  Christendom.  The  council  also  passed  decrees  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  requiring  bishops 
and  other  prelates  to  attend  strictly  to  their  duties.  Since  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  Roman  Chiu-ch  has  been  distinctly  a 
religious  organization,  instead  of  ]x>th  a  secular  and  a  religious 
body,  as  was  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  council,  before  adjourning,  authorized  the  pope  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  works  which  Roman  Catholics  might  not  read. 
,^   ,  ^  This  action  did  not  form  an  innovation.     The 

The  Index 

Church  from  an  early  day  had  condemned  heretical 

writings.  However,  the  invention  of  printing,  by  giving  greater 
currency  to  new  and  dangerous  ideas,  seemed  to  increase  the 
necessity  for  the  regulation  of  thought.  The  "Index  of  Pro- 
hibited Books"  still  exists,  and  additions  to  the  list  are  made 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  matched  by  the  strict  censorship 
of  printing  long  maintained  in  Protestant  countries. 

Still  another  agency  of  the  Counter  Reformation  consisted  of 
the  Inquisition.  This  was  a  system  of  church  courts  for  the 
Thelnqui-  discovery  and  punishment  of  heretics.  Such 
^^^^  coiu-ts  had  been  set  up  in  the  Middle  Ages.    After 

the  Council  of  Trent  they  redoubled  their  activity,  especially 
in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  The  Inquisition  probably 
contributed  to  the  disappearance  of  Protestantism  in  Italy. 
In  the  Netherlands,  where  it  worked  with  great  severity,  it 
only  aroused  exasperation  and  hatred  and  helped  to  provoke 

a  successful  revolt  of  the  Dutch  people.    The  Spaniards,  on  the 

« 

^  Until  the  Vatican  Council  (i 869-1 S70),  which  promulgated  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility.  The  dogma  means  that  when  the  pope  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority,  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  he  cannot  err. 
His  decisions,  therefore,  bind  the  whole  Church. 
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other  hand,  approved  of  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition  and 
welcomed  its  extermination  of  heretics.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  not  abolished  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

69.  The  Religious  Wars 

The  young  man  who  as  Holy  Roman  Emperor  presided  at  the 

Diet  of  Worms  had.assimied  the  imperial  crown  only  two  years 

previously.    A  namesake  of  Charlemagne,  Charles 

V  held  sway  over  dominions  even  more  extensive  Holy  Roman 

than  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  Prankish  K»p««>'» 

1519-Z556 

king.  Through  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  he  inherited  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World.  Through  his 
father,  he  received  the  Netherlands  and  the  extensive  possessions 
of  the  Hapsburgs  in  central  Europe.  Charles  V,  as  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  felt  no  sympathy  with  Lutheranism  and  might 
easily  have  extinguished  it,  had  he  imdertaken  the  task  promptly. 
A  revolt  in  Spain  and  wars  with  the  French  and  the  Ottoman 
Turks  led,  however,  to  his  long  absence  from  Germany  and 
kq)t  him  from  proceeding  effectively  against  the  Lutherans 
until  it  was  too  late.  The  emperor,  finally,  brought  Spanish 
troops  into  Germany,  but  the  Lutheran  princes  were  now  too 
strong  for  him.  Civil  war  raged  imtil  1555,  when  both  sides 
agreed  to  the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  It  was  a  compromise.  The 
ruler  of  each  state — Germany  then  contained  over  three  hun- 
dred states — was  to  decide  whether  his  subjects  should  be 
Lutherans  or  Catholics.  The  peace  by  no  means  established  re- 
ligious toleration,  since  all  Germans  had  to  believe  as  their  prince 
believed.  However,  it  recognized  Lutheranism  as  a  legal  religion 
and  ended  the  attempts  to  crush  the  German  Reformation. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V  determined  to 
abdicate  his  many  crowns  and  seek  the  repose  of  a  monastery. 
The  plan  was  duly  carried  into  e£Fect.    His  brother,  ^^ 
Ferdinand  I,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Holy  Roman  ung  of 
Emperor  and  the  Austrian  territories,  while  his  ^^^  ***^ 
son,  Philip  U,  received  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  the  Netherlands,  and  America.    There  were  now 
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two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family — one  in  Austria  and 
one  in  Spain.  Philip  II,  the  new  king  of  Spain,  aimed  to  make 
his  country  the  foremost  state  in  the  world  and  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Roman  Catholicism  over  Protestantism.  Though 
he  had  vast  possessions,  enormous  revenues,  mighty  fleets,  and 
armies  reputed  the  best  of  the  age,  he  could  not  dominate 
western  Europe.    His  first  defeat  was  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Netherlands  were  too  near  Germany  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  Reformation.  Lutheranism  soon  appeared  there,  only  to 
ProtetUnt-  encoxmter  the  hostility  of  Charles  V,  who  intro- 
ism  in  the        duced  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.    Many  heretics 

*  *'  '  were  burned  at  the  stake,  or  beheaded,  or  buried 
aUve.  But  there  is  no  seed  like  mart3nrs'  blood.  The  niunber  of 
Protestants  swelled,  rather  than  lessened,  especially  after 
Calvinism  entered  the  Netherlands. 

In  spite  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  heretics  by  Charles  V,  the 
Netherlanders  remained  loyal  to  the  emperor,  because  he  had 
Phffipn  heen  bom  and  reared  among  them  and  always 

and  the  considered  their  country  as  his  own.     Philip  II, 

^  'a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  sympathies,  seemed  to 

them,  however,  only  a  foreign  master.  The  new  ruler  did 
nothing  to  conciliate  the  people,  but  governed  them  despotically 
through  Spanish  officials  supported  by  Spanish  garrisons. 
Arbitrary  taxes  were  levied,  cities  and  nobles  were  deprived  <rf 
their  cherished  privileges,  and  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition 
was  redoubled.  Philip  intended  to  exercise  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  absolute  power  enjoyed  by  him  in  Spain.  His  policies 
soon  produced  a  revolt  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
against  Spanish  oppression. 

The  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  mainly  Roman 
Catholic  in  population,  did  not  long  continue  their  resistance. 
Separation  They  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Philip  and 
of  the .  continued  for  over  two  centuries  to  remain  in 

^  '     Hapsburg  hands.     Modern  Belgiimi  has  grown 

out  of  them.  The  seven  northern  provinces,  where  Dutch  was 
the  language  and  Protestantism  the  religion,  came  together  in 
1579  in  the  Union  of  Utrecht.    TWb  years  later  they  declared 
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Tbx  Netexbiakds  at  the  Tbuce  or  1609  a-d. 

thdr  independence  of  Spain.  In  this  way  the  Dutch  Re> 
public  of  the  United  Netherlands,  or  simply  "Holland,"  took 
its  place  among  Eiinqpean  nations. 
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The  struggle  of  Holland  against  Spain  forms  one  of  the  notable 
episodes  in  history.  The  Dutch,  under  a  resourceful  leader, 
HoiUnd  William,    Prince    of    Orange,    better   known    as 

and  Spain  wUliam  the  Silent,  fought  stubbornly  behind  the 
walls  of  their  cities  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  rei>elled  the 
enemy  by  cutting  the  dikes  and  letting  in  the  sea.  PhOip's 
successor  consented  in  1609  to  a  twelve  years'  truce  with  the 
revolted  provinces,  but  their  freedom  was  not  recognized  offi- 
cially by  Spain  until  many  years  later. 

The  long  struggle  bound  tho  Dutch  together  and  made  them 
one  nation.  During  the  seventeenth  century  they  took  a 
The  Dutch  prominent  part  in  European  a£Fairs.  The  rq[>ublic 
Republic  which  they  foxmded  ought  to  be  of  special  interest 
to  Americans.  Holland  had  the  earliest  system  of  common 
schools  supported  by  taxation,  early  adopted  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  the  Union 
of  Utrecht  gave  to  the  world  the  first  written  constitution  of  a 
modem  state.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  were  pioneers  of  modem 
democracy. 

The  attempt  of  Philip  II  to  conquer  England,  a  stronghold  of 
Protestantism  imder  Queen  Elizabeth,^  likewise  ended  dis^; 
PhiUpliand  trously.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Philip  could 
Queen  plead  Strong  justification  for  his  hostility.    Elisa- 

beth allowed  English  "sea-dogs,"  sudi  as  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  to  plunder  Spanish  colonies  and  seize  l^ianish 
vessels  laden  with  the  treasiu-es  of  the  New  World.  Moreover, 
she  aided  the  rebellious  Dutch,  at  first  secretly  and  at  length 
openly,  in  their  struggle  against  Spain.  Philip  put  up  with 
these  aggressions  for  many  years,  but  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  never  subdue  the  Netherlands  or  end  the 
piracy  and  smuggling  in  Spanish  America  without  first  conquer- 
ing England.  Philip  seems  to 'have  beUeved  that,  as  soon  as  a 
Spanish  army  landed  on  the  island,  the  Roman  Catholics  there 
would  rally  to  his  cause.  But  the  Spanish  king  never  had  a  chance 
to  verify  his  belief;  the  decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  sea. 

>  See  page  263. 


PHILIP  n 

Alut  Lbc  p«inIED(  by  Titiu  Ld  the  Pndo  MuMuin,  Madrid 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
Alln  tbe  paintiiii  bj  Zocdwra 
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Philip  had  not  completed  his  preparations  before  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sailed  into  Cadiz  harbor  and  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of 
Tiw  "irrrtjiti-  i>2^  Stores  and  shipping.     This  exploit,  which 
Ua  Araaa-        Drake  called  "singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard," 
'  delayed  the  expedition  for  a  year.   The  "Invincible 

Armada"  *  set  out  at  last  in  1588.    The  Spanish  vessels,  though 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  English,  were  inferior  in 


number,  speed,  and  gunnery  to  their  adversaries,  while  the 
Spanish  officers,  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  were  no  match  for 
men  like  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Raleigh,  the  best  mariners  of  the 
age.  The  Armada  suffered  severely  in  a  ninenJays'  fight  in  the 
Channel,  and  many  vessels  which  escaped  the  English  guns 
met  shipwreck  off  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts.  Less  than  half 
of  the  Armada  returned  in  safety  to  Spain. 

England  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  had  been  an  important 
naval  power.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  she  was 
over-matched  by  Spain,  especially  after  the   annexation   of 
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Portugal,  by  Philip  II,  added  the  naval  forces  of  that  country 
to  the  Spanish  fleets.^  The  defeat  of  the  Aimada  showed  that 
Bngiiih  ^  new  people  had  arisen  to  claim  the  supremacy  of 

aea-power  (fje  ocean.  Henceforth  the  EngUsh  b^in  to  build 
up  what  was  to  be  a  sea-power  greater  than  any  other  known 
to  history. 

The  French  Protes- 
tants, or  Huguenots, 
The  naturally 

Hivnanou  accepted 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
who  was  himself  a 
Frenchman  and  whose 
books  were  written  in 
the  French  language. 
Though  bitterly  perse- 
cuted, the  Huguenots 
gained  a  large  follow- 
ing, especially  among 
the  prosperous  middle 
\  class  of  the  towns. 
*  \  Many  nobles  also  be- 
came Huguenots,  some- 
times because  cA  relig- 
ious conviction,  but 
a  hM  often  because  the  new 
movement  offered  them 
I  opportunity  to  re- 
cover their  feudal  independence  and  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  Reformation  had 
its  worldly  side. 

During  most  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  fierce 
The  Hufne-  Conflicts  raged  in  France  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
notwua  Qij^g  anj  tjjg  Huguenots.     Philip   II  aided  the 

former,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  some  assistance  to  the  latter. 

'  Portugal  Bcpanted  from  Sptin  ld  1640  And  hms  ail 


Henky  IV 

Alter  «D  old  BDgnvmc-    Tie  kiof  « 
*itb  pluncl  ind  id  litrclle,  11  mil,  ud  u  embroid- 
acdclnak.  On  hii  bnui  ii  the  order  of  Siinl  Eiprit. 
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France  suffered  terribly  in  the  struggle,  not  only  from  the 

constant  fighting,  but  also  from  the  pillage,  bi 

other  barbarities  in  which  both  sides  indulged.    Thej 

wars  ended  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  the  first^ 

bon   kings.     Though  originally  a  Protestant, 

Roman  Catholic,  in  order  to  conciUate  the  great 

subjects. 

King  Henry  did  not  break  with  the  Huguenots,  however.  He 
now  issued  in  their  interest  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
Huguenots  henceforth  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  Edict  of 
private  worship  everywhere  in  France,  and  freedom  ^"**c«»  '598 
to  worship  publicly  in  a  large  number  of  villages  and  towns. 
Only  Roman  Catholic  services,  however,  might  be  held  in  Paris 
and  at  the  royal  court.  Though  the  edict  did  not  grant  com- 
plete reUgious  liberty,  it  marked  an  important  step  in  that 
direction.  A  great  European  state  had  recognized  for  the  first 
time  the  principle  that  two  rival  faiths  might  exist  peaceably 
side  by  side  within  its  borders. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  gave  repose  to  Germany  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  but  it  did  not  form  a  complete  settlement  of  the 
religious  question  in  that  country.    There  was  still  neUgioii* 
room  for  bitter  disputes,  especially  over  the  owner-  •ntagonirai 
ship  of  Church  property  which  had  been  secularized         •"n»ny 
in  the  course  of  the  Reformation.   Furthermore,  the  peace  recog- 
nized only  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  and  allowed  no 
rights  whatever  to  the  large  body  of  Calvinists.   The  failure  of 
Lutherans   and   Calvinists   to   cooperate   weakened   German 
Protestantism  just  at  the  period  when  the  Counter  Reformation 
inspired  Roman  Catholicism  with  fresh  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Politics,  as  well  as  religion,  also  made  for  dissension.    The 
Roman  Catholic  party  relied  for  support  on  the  Hapsburg 
emperors,  who  wished  to  unite  the  German  states  poutical 
under  their  control,  thus  restoring  the  Holy  Roman  friction  in 
Empire  to  its  former  proud  position  in  the  affairs     •'™*°y 
of  Europe.    The  Protestant  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
to  become  independent  sovereigns.     Hence  they  resented  all 
efforts  to  extend  the  imperial  authority  over  them. 
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Religious  antagonism  and  political  friction  together  produced 
thej^ky  Years'  War.  It  was  not  so  much  a  single  conflict  in 
Germany  as  a  series  of  conflicts,  which  ultimately 
k  involved  nearly  all  western  Europe.  At  one  time 
nCweden  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle, 
voic  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Protestant 
princes  against  the 
Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror After  the 
death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  battle, 
the  German  Protes- 
tants found  an  ally, 
strangely  enough,  in 
Cardmal  Richelieu, 
the  all  powerful 
minister  of  the 
French  king.  Riche- 
lieu  entered  the 
struggle  m  order  to 
humbl"  the  Austrian 
Hapsburgs  and  ex- 
tend the  boundaries 
of  France  toward 
the  Rhme  Since  the 
Spanish  Hapsburgs 
were  aiding  their 
Austrian  kinsmen, 
Richelieu  naturally 
fought  against  Spain  also.  The  Holy  Roman  Emperor  had  to 
yield  at  last  and  consented  to  the  treaties  of  peace  »gned  at 
two  cities  in  the  province  of  Westphalia. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ended  ihe  long  series  of  wars  which 
Peace  of  followed  the  Reformation.      It  practically  settled 

WMtphalU      the  rehgious  question,  for  it  put  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  in  Germany  all  on  the  same  footing. 
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Henceforth  the  idea  that  religious  differences  should  be  settled 
by  force  gradually  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  mejU^he 
territorial  readjustments  made  at  this  time  have  deepli 
the  subsequent  history  of  Europe.  France  receivi 
Holy  Roman  Empire  a  large  part  of  Alsace,  in  this 
a  foothold  on  the  upper  Rhine.  She  also  secured 
of  her  claims  to  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  aiM^Terdun  in 
Lorraine.  Sweden  gained  the  western  half  of  Pomerania  and  the 
bishopric  of  Bremen.  These  possessions  enabled  her  to  control 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  which  were 
important  arteries  of  German  commerce.  Brandenburg — the 
future  kingdom  of  Prussia — acquired  eastern  Pomerania  and 
several  bishoprics,  thus  becoming  the  leading  state  in  North 
Germany.  The  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  United 
Netherlands  was  also  recognized. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Germany  had  seen  most  of  the 
fighting.  She  suffered  from  it  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  The 
population  dwindled  from  about  sixteen  millions  Condition 
to  one-half,  or,  as  some  believe,  to  one-third  that  ®'  Germany 
niunber.  The  loss  of  life  was  partly  due  to  fearful  epidemics, 
such  as  typhus  fever  and  the  bubonic  plague,  which  spread 
over  the  land  in  the  wake  of  the  invading  armies.  A  great 
many  villages  were  destroyed  or  were  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitants.  Much  of  the  soil  went  out  of  cultivation,  while 
trade  and  manufacturing  nearly  disappeared.  Added  to  all 
this  was  the  decline  of  education,  literature,  and  art,  and  the 
brutalizing  of  the  people  in  mind  and  morals.  It  took  Germany 
at  least  one  hundred  years  to  recover  from  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  complete  recovery,  indeed,  came 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  savagery  displayed  by  all  participants  in  this  long  contest 
naturally  impressed  thinking  men  with  the  necessity  of  formu- 
lating rules  to  protect  non-combatants,  to  care  for  Rise  of  inter- 
prisoners,  and  to  do  away  with  pillage  and  massa-  *^*>®***l  ^^ 
ere.  The  worst  horrors  of  the  war  had  not  taken  place  before  a 
Dutch  jiurist,  named  Hugo  Grotius,  published  at  Paris  in  1625 
a  work  On  the  Laws  of  War  and  Peace.    It  may  be  said  to  have 
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founded  international  law.    The 


of  the  book  was  re- 


Gustavus  Adolphus  carried  a  copy  about  with  him 

campaigns,  and  its  leading  doctrines  were  Recognized 

p>on  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.     Since  the  time 

[e  field  of  international  law  has  widened,  and  now 

regulation  of  warfare,  but  also  the  preservation  c^ 

peace  has  become  the  ideal 

of  statesmen,  publicists,  and 

all  lovers  of  mankind. 

70.  The  European  State 
System 

After  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia statesmen  general^ 
Baluica  agreed  that  the 
of  power  various  European 
nations  unequal  in  ^e,  p(q)u- 
lation,  and  resources,  ou^t 
to  form  a  sort  of  federal 
community  in  which  the  secu- 
rity of  all  was  ensured.  If 
any  nation  became  so  powei^ 
ful  as  to  overshadow  the 
others,  then  they  must  com- 
bine against  it  and  endeavor  to  hold  it  in  check.  The  main- 
tenance of  such  a  balance  of  power  has  been  a  leading  object  of 
European  diploma^  fromTSeTune  of  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War 
to  the  present  day. 

But  the  balance  of  power  remained  only  a  weak  ideal,  in 
an  age  when  diplomacy  was  corrupt  and  international  Immor- 
Hatioiul  ^^y  ^^^^  universal.     The  strong  countries  oft«i 

UEnndiie-  robbed  their  weaker  nei^bors  with  impunity. 
°*°  The  result  was  that  the   vanity,    selfishness,    or 

ambition  of  individual  rulers  and  dynasties  plunged  Europe 
into  one  war  after  another.  Henceforth,  national  aggrandizement 
b^an  to  replace  religious  dissension  as  the  main  cause  of 
European  strife. 


Hugo  Gkotius 
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The  map  of  western  Europe  in  1648  was  very  much  the  same 
as  now.  The  British  Isles  had  a  common  ruler,  but  Scotland 
continued  to  be  a  separate  kingdom  and  Ireland  Western 
was  only  loosely  joined  to  England.  The  Iberian  ^"«>P« 
Peninsula  included  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Both  were  declining  in  wealth,  population,  and  political 
importance.  France  had  nearly  her  existing  boundaries,  except 
on  the  east  and  northeast  toward  the  Rhine.  Switzerland  and 
the  United  Netherlands  (Holland)  were  independent  confeder- 
ations. The  Spanish  Netherlands  (Belgium)  remained,  how- 
ever, a  province  of  Spain. 

The  map  of  central  Europe  in  1648  was  very  unlike  what  it  is 
to-day.  Most  of  Germany  was  then  divided  into  more  than  three 
hundred  states  and  feudal  domains.  Many  of  central 
them  were  free  to  coin  money,  raise  armies,  make  ^»«>P* 
war,  and  negotiate  treaties  without  consulting  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor.  The  imperial  title  and  dignity  were  now  hereditary 
in  the  Austrian  Hapsburg  family.  If  they  meant  little,  the 
Hapsb.urg  ruler,  as  archdiike  of  Austria,  king  of  Bohemia,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  lord  of  many  smaller  territories,  held,  neverthe- 
less, a  proud  position  in  Europe.  Italy,  like  Germany,  presented 
a  picture  of  disimion.  The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  con- 
tained the  independent  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  duchy  of  Milan 
(a  Spanish  possession),  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and 
the  little  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca.  Central  Italy 
included  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  belonged  to  Spain. 

In  1648  there  were  only  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  for 
Norway  was  joined  to  Denmark.     Sweden,  then  a  first-class 
power,  held  sway  over  Finland  and  adjacent  terri-;  northern 
tories.    The  duchy  of  East  Prussia  belonged  to  ind  eastern 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.    The  huge  kingdom     ^^^ 
of  Poland,  which  had  united  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania 
in  the  preceding  century,  stretched  from  the  Baltic  almost  to 
the  Black  Sea.    Farther  east  lay  Russia,  so  backward  in  civiliza- 
tion as  to  be  scarcely  a  European  country. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  in  1648  ruled  in  southeastern  Evwo^. 
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They  occupied  Greece,  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula  except  Monte- 
negro, most  of  Hungary,  and  the  territory  now  included  in 
SotttheMt-  Rumania  and  part  of  southern  Russia.  Never 
•m  Europe  ^^d  the  shadow  of  the  crescent  loomed  more 
darkly  over  Europe. 

Studies 

I.  Distinguish  and  define  the  three  terms,  "Renaissance,"  "Revival  of  Learn- 
ing," and  "Humanism."  2.  "Next  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  recovery 
of  the  ancient  world  is  the  sepond  landmark  that  divides  us  from  the  Middle  Ages 
and  marks  the  transition  to  modem  life."  Comment  on  this  statement.  3.  Why 
did  the  Renaissance  begin  as  an  "Italian  event"?  4.  Why  was  the  revival  of  Greek 
more  important  in  the  history  of  civilization  than  the  revival  of  Latin?  5.  Show 
that  printing  was  an  "emancipating  force."  6.  Why  did  the  classical  scholar  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  educated  man?  7.  Why  has  Marco  Polo  been  called  the 
"Columbus  of  the  East  Indies"?  8.  Explain  this  statement:  "The  American 
isthmus  was  discovered  because  an  Asiatic  one  existed;  in  trying  to  avcnd  Suez  the 
early  mariners  ran  afoul  of  Darien."  9.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  voyages 
{>f  discovery  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  Columbus  (first  voyage),  and  Magellan.  10.  How 
did  Lisbon  in  the  sixteenth  century  become  the  commercial  successor  of  Venice? 
XX.  Show  that  the  three  words  "gospel,  glory,  and  gold"  sum  up  the  principal 
motives  of  European  colonization  in  the  sixteenth  century.  12.  Compare  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  colonization  of  the  New  World  with  those  which  led  to 
Greek  colonization.  13.  "The  opening-up  of  the  AUantic  to  continuous  exploration 
b  the  most  momentous  step  in  the  history  of  man's  occupation  of  the  earth."  Does 
this  statement  seem  to  be  justified?  14.  Identify  the  following  dates:  i5X7t  X555< 
1588,  1598,  and  1648.  15.  On  the  map,  page  264,  trace  the  geographical  extent 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  16.  Why  did  the  reformers  in  each 
country  take  special  pains  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular?  17.  Why 
is  the  Council  of  Trent  generally  considered  the  most  important  Church  council 
since  that  of  Nicaea?  18.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  European  countries 
ruled  by  Charles  V.  19.  Compare  the  Edict  of  Nantes  with  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
20.  Show  that  political,  as  well  as  religious,  motives  affected  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Huguenot  wars,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


CHAPTER  Vra 

THE    SEVENTEENTH    AND    EIGHTEENTH    CENTUIUES 

IN  EUROPE  1 

71.   Absolutism  and  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings 

Most  European  states  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  absolute  monarchies.  The  rulers  of  Europe, 
having  trimnphed  over  the  feudal  nobility  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  authority.  Absolutism  prevailed  everywhere  on 
the  Continent,  except  in  such  small  states  as  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Venice,  where  aristocracies  held  the  reins  of  power. 
Democracy  was  non-existent.  The  middle  and  lower  classes 
had  no  real  part  in  law-making,  no  representative  assemblies, 
and  no  constitutional  safeguards  against  arbitrary  authority. 
The  kings  were  everything ;  their  subjects,  nothing. 

Absolutism  was  supported  by  divine  right.  The  kings 
declared  that  they  held  their  power,  not  from  the  choice  or 
consent  of  their  subjects,  but  by  the  "grace  of 
God.'*  This  theory  of  divine  right  first  took 
shape  during  the  Middle  Ages,  out  of  the  controversies  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  secular  rulers  of  Europe.  The  popes,  as 
God's  vicars  on  earth,  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  Christians, 
as  well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  matters.  Emperors  and 
kings,  resenting  what  they  regarded  as  papal  interference  in 
politics,  then  set  up  a  counter-claim  for  the  di\dne  origin  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  power.  During  the  Reformation  Luther 
and  his  followers  also  exalted  the  authority  of  the  State  against 

*  Webster,  J?eaiifi/ri  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  chapter  xxv,  "Characters 
and  Episodes  of  the  Great  Rebellion";  chapter  xxvi,  "Oliver  Cromwell";  chapter 
zxvii," English  Life  and  Manners  under  the  Restoration";  chapter  xxviii,  "Louis 
XIV  and  His  Court."  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  4,  "Petition  of  Right, 
1628";  No.  6,  "Instrument  of  Government,  1653";  No.  7,  "Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
1679";  No.  8,  "Bill  of  Rights.  1689";  No.  9.  "Act  of  Settlement.  1701." 
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the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  they  condemned  and  rejected. 
Providence,  they  argued,  had  never  sanctioned  the  Papacy, 
but  Providence  had  really  ordained  the  State  and  had  placed 
over  it  a  ruler  whom  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  obey.  Lutherans, 
therefore,  defended  the  theory  of  divine  right.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Anglicans,  for  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
first  was  a  religion  of  the  State. 

A  very  different  theory  found  acceptance  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  Calvinism  prevailed.  In  his  Institutes,  one  of 
Popular  ^®  most  widely  read  books  of  the  age,  Calvin 

sovereignty  declares  that  magistrates  and  parliaments  are 
the  guardians  of  popular  Uberty  "by  the  ordinance  of  God."  ^ 
Calvin's  adherents,  amplifying  this  statement,  argued  that 
rulers  derive  their  authority  from  the  people  and  that  those 
who  abuse  it  may  be  deposed  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
Christian  duty  of  resistance  to  royal  tyranny  became  a  cardinal 
principle  of  Calvinism  among  the  French  Huguenots,  the  Dutch, 
the  Scotch,  and  most  of  the  American  colonists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  shall  now  see  how  influential  it  was  in 
seventeenth-century  England. 

72.  The  Struggle  against  Stuart  Absolutism  in  England, 

1603-1660 

Absolutism  in  England  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 
Henry  VII  hmnbled  the  nobles,  while  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth 
Tador  «b-  brought  the  Church  into  dependence  on  the  Crown, 
tolatism  These   three   sovereigns,    though   despotic,   were 

excellent  rulers  and  were  popular  with  the  influential  middle 
dass  in  town  and  country.  The  Tudors  gave  England  order 
and  prosperity,  if  not  political  liberty. 

The  English  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  be- 
come a  body  representative  of  the  different  estates  of  the 
^^  realm,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  sepa- 

undor  the  rated  into  the  two  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
Tudors  Parliament    enjoyed    considerable    authority    at 

this  time.    The  kings,  who  were  in  continual  need  of  money, 

1  InsUiuUs  of  the  Ckrisiian  Religum,  IV,  xx,  31. 
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often  summoned  it,  sought  its  advice  upon  important  ques- 
tions, and  readily  listened  to  its  requests.  The  despotic  Tudors, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  Parliament  their  servant.  Henry 
VII  called  it  together  on  only  five  occasions  during  his  reign ; 
Henry  VIII  persuaded  or  frightened  it  into  doing  anything 
he  pleased;  and  Elizabeth  consulted  it  as  infrequently  as 
possible.  Parliament  under  the  Tudors  did  not  abandon 
its  old  claims  to  a  share  in  the  government,  but  it  had  little 
chance  to  exercise  them. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  ended  the  Tudor  dynasty  and 
placed  James  I,^  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  on  the  English  throne. 
England  and  Scotland  were  now  joined  in  a  per-  jumeg  i, 
sonal  union,  though  each  country  retained  its  own  kia«. 
Parliament,  laws,  and  established  Church.    The  ^®®*"^*** 
new  king  was  well  described  by  a  contemporary  as  the  "wisest 
fool  in  Christendom."    He  had  a  good  mind  and  abundant 
learning,  but  throughout  his  reign  he  showed  an  utter  inability 
to  win  either  the  esteem  or  the  affection  of  his  subjects.    This 
was  a  misfortune,  for  the  English  had  now  grown  weary  of 
despotism  and  wanted  freedom.    They  were  not  prepared  to 
tolerate  in  James,  an  alien,  many  things  which  they  had  over- 
looked in  "Good  Queen  Bess." 

The  manifest  purpose  of  James  to  rule  as  an  absolute  monarch 
aroused  much  opposition  in  Parliament.  That  body  felt  little 
sympathy  for  a  king  who  proclaimed  himself  the  ParUAment 
source  of  all  law.  When  James,  alwa3rs  extrava-  ^^^  Jwnes  i 
gant  and  a  poor  financier,  came  before  it  for  money,  Parliament 
insisted  on  its  right  to  withhold  supplies  imtil  grievances  were 
redressed.  James  would  not  yield,  and  got  along  as  best  he 
could  by  levying  customs  duties,  selling  titles  of  nobility,  and 
imposing  excessive  fines,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Parliament. 

A  religious  controversy  helped  to  embitter  the  dispute  be- 
tween James  and  Parliament.  The  king,  who  was  a  devout 
Anglican,  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  the  Puritans,  as 
the  reformers  within  the  Church  of  England  were  called.    The 

1  James  VI  of  Scotland  (1567-1625).  His  mother,  Maiy  Queen  ol  Soots,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Henry  Vllt  the  first  of  the  Tudors. 
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Puritans  had   at  first   no  intention  of  separating  from   the 
national  or  established  Church,  but  they  wished  to  "purify" 
.  it  of  certain  customs  which   they  described  as 

"Romish."    Among   these  were  the  use  of   the 
surplice,  of  the  ring  in  the  marriage  service,  and  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
Some  Puritans  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  al- 
together.     Since    the 
Puritans  had   a  Urge 
majority  in  the  House 
of   Commons,   it    was 
inevitable     that     the 
parliamentary  struggle 
against  Stuart  absolut- 
ism should  assume  in 
part  a  reUgious  char- 
acter. 
The   p>oIitical  and  religious  difficulties  which  marked   the 
reign  of  James  I  did  not  disappear  when  his  son,  Charles  I, 
Chuiai  I.        came  to  the  throne.     Charles  was  a  true  Stuart 
kini.  I6JJ-      in  his  devotion  to  absolutism  and  divine  right. 
Almost   immediately   he   began   to  quarrel  with 
Parliament,     When    that    body    withheld    supplies,   Charles 
resorted  to  forced  loans  from  the  wealthy  and  even  imprisoned 
a  number  of  persons  who  refused  to  contribute.     Such  arbitrary 
acts  showed  plainly  that  Charles  would  play  the  tyrant  if  he  could. 
The  king's  attitude  at  last  led  Parliament  to  a  bold  assertion 
of  its  authority.     It  now  presented  to  Charles  the  celebrated 
pBtitioa  ol       Petition  of  Right.    One  of  the  most  important 
Righi.  1S38      clauses  provided  that  loans  without  parliamentary 
sanction   should   be   considered    illegal.    Another   clause   de- 
clared that  no  one  should  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  except 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land.    The  Petition  thus  repeated 
and  rdnforced  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  Magna  Carta,' 

■Secp>«eioi. 
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The  people  of  England,  speaking  this  time  through  their  elected 

representatives,  asserted  once  more  their  right  to  limit  the 

power  of  kings. 

Charles  signed  the  Petition,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 

parliamentary  consent  to  taxation ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 

observing  it.    For  the  next  eleven  years  he  man-   -  .    „ 

aged  to  get  along  without  calling  Parliament  in  den  and 

session.    One  of  his  devices  to  fill  his  treasury  "■^P'.. 

money 
was    the    levying   of    "ship-money.      According 

to  an  old  custom,  seaboard  towns  and  counties  had  been  re- 
quired to  provide  ships  or  money  for  the  royal  navy.  Charles 
revived  this  custom  and  extended  it  to  towns  and  coimties 
lying  inland.  It  seemed  dear  that  the  king  meant  to  impose 
a  permanent  tax  on  all  England  without  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  demand  for  "ship-money"  aroused  much  opposi- 
tion, and  John  Hampden,  a  wealthy  squire  of  Buckinghamshire, 
refused  to  pay  the  twenty  shillings  levied  on  his  estate.  Hamp- 
den was  tried  before  a  court  of  the  royal  judges  and  was  con- 
victed by  a  bare  majority.  He  became ,  however,  a  popular  hero. 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  king's  chief  agent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  detested  Puritanism  and  aimed  to  root  it  out  from  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  put  no  Puritans  to  death,  Laud's 
but  he  sanctioned  cruel  punishments  of  those  who  ecderiaitictl 

Dolicv 

would  not  conform  to  the  established  religion. 
While  the  restrictions  on  Puritans  were  increased,  those  affecting 
Roman  Catholics  were  relaxed.  Many  people  thought  that 
Charles,  through  Laud  and  the  bishops,  was  preparing  to  lead 
the  Church  of  England  back  to  Rome.  They  therefore  opposed 
the  king  on  religious  grounds,  as  well  as  for  political  reasons. 

But  the  personal  rule  of  Charles  was  now  drawing  to  an  end. 
When  the  king  tried  to  introduce  a  modified  form  of  the  English 
prayer  book  into  Scotland,  the  Scotch  Calvinists  -.    - 
drew  up  a  national  oath,  or  Covenant,  by  which  Parliament, 
they  bound  themselves  to  resist  any  attempt  to  ^^® 
change  their  religion.    Rebellion  quickly  passed  into  open  war, 
and  the  Covenanters  invaded  northern  England.    Charles  was 
then  obliged  to  summon  Parliament  in  session.    It  met  in  1640 
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and  did  not  formally  dissolve  until  twenty  years  later.  Hence 
it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Long  Parliament.  This  body  at  once 
assumed  the  conduct  of  government.  Under  the  leadership  of 
John  Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  OUver  Cromwell,  it  proceeded 
to  abolish  the  royal  courts  which  had  tried  cases  arbitrarily 
without  a  jury.  It  forbade  the  imposition  of  "  ship-money  " 
and  other  irregular  taxes.  It  also  took  away  the  king's  right  of 
dissolving  Parliament  at  his  pleasure  and  ordered  that  at  least 
one  parliamentary  session  should  be  held  every  three  years. 
These  measures  stripped  the  Crown  of  the  despotic  powers 
acquired  by  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 

The  Long  ParUament  thus  far  had  acted  along  the  line  of 
reformation  rather  than  revolution.    Had  Charles  been  content 

to  accept  the  new  arrangements,  there  would  have 
the  Great  been  Uttle  more  trouble.  But  the  proud  and  im- 
ReboUion,        perious  king  was  only  watching  his  chance  to  strike 

a  blow  at  Parliament.  Taking  advantage  of 
some  differences  of  opinion  among  its  members,  Charles  sum- 
moned his  soldiers,  marched  to  Westminster,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  hve  leaders,  including  P3mi  and  Hampden. 
Warned  in  time,  they  made  their  escape,  and  Charles  did  not 
find  them  in  the  chamber  of  the  Conmions.  "Well,  I  see  all 
the  birds  are  flown,"  he  exclaimed,  and  walked  otit  baffled. 
The  king's  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Conmions  was  a  grave 
blunder.  It  showed  beyond  doubt  that  he  would  resort  to 
force,  rather  than  bend  his  neck  to  ParUament.  Both  Charles 
and  Parliament  now  began  to  gather  troops  and  prepare  for 
the  inevitable  conflict. 

The  opposing  parties  seemed  to  be  very  evenly  matched. 
Around  the  king  rallied  nearly  all  the  nobles,  the  Anglican 

"  Cavaliers "  ^^^^>  ^®  Roman  CathoUcs,  a  majority  of  the 
and  "Round-  "squires,"  or  country  gentry,  and  the  members 
heads  ^£  ^^  universities.    The  royalists  received  the 

name  of  "Cavaliers."  The  parliamentarians,  or  "Round- 
heads," ^  were  mostly  recruited  from  the  trading  classes  in  the 

1  So  called,  because  some  of  them  wore  closely  cropped  hair*  in  oontimst  to  the 
flowing  locks  of  the  "CavaUers." 
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towns  and  the  small  landowners  in  the  country.  The  working 
people  remained  as  a  rule  indifferent  and  took  little  part  in  the 
struggle. 

Both  Pym  and  Hampden  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
and  henceforth  the  leadership  of  the  parliamentarians  fell  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  a  country  gentleman  Oliver 
from  the  east  of  England,  and  Hampden's  cousin.  CromweU 
Cromwell  represented  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  the 
Long  Parliament  and  displayed  there  great  audacity  in  oppos- 
ing the  government.  An  unfriendly  critic  at  this  time  de- 
scribes "his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp 
and  unttmeable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor."  Though 
a  zealous  Puritan,  who  believed  himself  to  be  the  chosen  agent 
of   the  Lord,  Cromwell   was  not  an   ascetic.      He  hunted, 

Specimen  of  Cromwell's  Handwriting 

hawked,  played  bowls  and  other  games,  had  an  ear  for  music, 
and  valued  art  and  learning.  In  public  life  he  showed  him- 
self a  statesman  of  much  insight  and  a  military  genius. 

Fortime  favored  the  royalists,  until  Cromwell  assmned  com- 
mand of  the  parliamentary  forces.    To  him  was  due  the  for- 
mation of  a  cavalry  regiment  of  **  honest,  sober  -^  ..  j^ 
Christians,"  whose  watchwords  were  texts  from  sides  "and 
Scripture  and  who  charged  in  battle  singing  psalms.  M*dlr*^ 
These  "Ironsides,"  as  Cromwell  said,  "had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them  and  made  some  conscience  of  what 
they  did."    They  were  so  successful  that  Parliament  permitted 
Cromwell  to  reorganize  a  large  part  of  the  army  into  the 
"  New  Model,"  a  body  of  professional,  highly  disciplined  soldiers. 
The  "New  Model"  defeated  Charles  decisively  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  near  the  center  of  England  (1645).     Chalrles  then 
surrendered   to  the   Scotch,  who  soon  turned  him  over  to 
Parliament. 
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The  surrender  of  the  kmg  ended  the  Great  Rebellion,  but 
left  the  political  situation  in  doubt.  The  Puritans  by  this  time 
Presby-  ^^  divided  into  two  rival  sects.    The  Presby- 

terians and      terians  wished  to  make  the  Church  of  England, 
epen  en     jy^^  ^^^^  ^j  Scotland,  Presbyterian  *  in  faith  and 

worship.  Through  their  control  of  Parliament,  they  were  able 
to  pass  acts  doing  away  with  bishops,  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  requiring  every  one  to  accept 
Presbyterian  doctrines.  The  other  Puritan  sect,  known  as 
Independents,^  felt  that  religious  beliefs  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  compulsion.  They  rejected  both  Anglicanism  and  Presby- 
terianism  and  desired  to  set  up  churches  of  their  own,  where 
they  might  worship  as  seemed  to  them  right.  The  Inde- 
pendents had  the  powerful  backing  of  Cromwell  and  the  "New 
Model,"  so  that  the  stage  was  set  for  a  quarrel  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army. 

Eling  Charles,  though  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
hoped  to  profit  by  their  divisions.  The  Presbyterian  majority 
"  Pride's  i^  ^^  House  of  Commons  was  willing  to  restore 
l^rge/'  the  king,  provided  he  would  give  his  assent  to 

the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  England. 
But  the  army  wanted  no  reconciliation  with  the  captive  monarch 
and  at  length  took  matters  into  its  own  hand.  A  party  of 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel  Pride,  excluded  the 
Presbyterian  members  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  leaving  the 
Independents  alone  to  conduct  the  government.  This  action 
is  known  as  "Pride's  Purge."  Cromwell  approved  of  it,  and 
from  this  time  he  became  the  real  ruler  of  England. 

The  "Rump,"  as  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  contemptuously  called,  immediately  brought  the  king 
Execution  of  before  a  High  Court  of  Justice  composed  of  his 
Charles  I.        bitterest   enemies.    He   refused   to   acknowledge 

1649 

the  right  of  the  court  to  try  him  and  made  no 
defense  whatever.  Charles  was  speedily  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded,  "as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 

>  Sec  pa^  265,  note  i. 

'  Also  called  Separatists,  and  later  known  as  Congregationalists. 
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public  enemy  to  the  good  of  the  people."  He  met  death  with 
quiet  dignity  and  courage  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  White- 
hall Palace  in  London.  The  king's  execution  went  far  beyond 
the  wishes  of  most  Englishmen;  "cruel  necessity"  formed 
its  only  justification ;  but  it  established  once  for  all  in  England 
the  principle  that  rulers  are  responsible  to  their  subjects.    . 


The  "Rump"  also  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
office,  of  king.    It  named  a  Council  of  State,  most  of  whose 
members  were  chosen  from  the  House  of  Commons,  xhs  Com- 
to  carry  on  the  government.    England  now  be-  moiiwe»lth 
came  a  national  republic,  or  Commonwealth,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  world.'    The  new  republic  was  clearly  the  creation 
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of  a  minority.  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  ready  to  restore  the  monarchy,  but  as  long  as  the  power 
lay  with  the  army,  the  small  sect  of  Independents  could  im- 
pose its  will  on  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  ^^Rump"  had  become  more  and  more  un- 
popular. Cromwell  at  length  dissolved  it  by  force.  Another 
The  Parliament,    made    up    of    "God-fearing    men," 

Protectorate  proved  equally  incapable  and  after  a  few  months 
resigned  its  authority  into  Cromwell's  hands.  His  reluctance 
to  play  the  autocrat  led  him  to  accept  a  so-called  Instrument 
of  Government  drawn  up  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  notable 
as  the  only  written  constitution  which  England  has  ever  had. 
It  is  also  of  extreme  interest  as  the  first  example  of  a  con- 
stitution which  attempts  to  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line  between 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments.  The 
Instrument  of  Government  vested  supreme  power  in  a  single 
person  styled  the  Lord  Protector,  holding  office  for  life.  He  was 
to  be  assisted,  and  to  some  extent  controlled,  by  a  council  and 
a  parliament.  The  Protectorate,  which  thus  supplanted  the 
Conmionwealth,  really  formed  a  limited  or  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  all  but  name. 

The  Lord  Protector  governed  England  for  five  years. 
His  successful  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  gave  to  that  country 

an  importance  in  European  politics  which  it 
Lord  Pro-        had  not  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Sm''  ^***"    ^^  ^^  ^  ^^S^y  leaving  the  army  without  a  master 

and  the  country  without  a  settled  government. 
Two  years  later  the  nation,  now  grown  weary  of  militaiy 
rule,  called  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  I  to  the  throne. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  Puritan  Revolution  had  been  a 
complete  failure.  But  this  was  hardly  true.  The  revolution 
The  Puritan  a^i^rested  the  growth  of  absolutism  and  divine  right 
ReTolution  in  England.  It  created  among  Englishmen  a  lasting 
hostility  to  despotic  rule,  whether  exercised  by  King,  Parliament, 
Protector,  or  army.  Furthermore,  it  sent  forth  into  the  world 
ideas  of  popular  sovereignty,  which,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, helped  to  produce  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 
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73.    The  Restoration  and  the  ''Glorious  Revolution," 

1660-1714 

Charles  11  pledged  himself  to  maintain  Magna  Carta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  various  statutes  limiting  the  royal  power. 
The  people  of  England  wished  to  have  a  king,  but  charies  n, 
they  also  wished  their  king  to  govern  by  the  advice  king,  I66O- 
of  Parliament.    Charles,  less  obstinate  and  more 
astute  than  his  father,  recognized  this  fact,  and,  when  a  conflict 
threatened  with  his  ministers  or  Parliament,  always  avoided 
it  by  timely  concessions.    Whatever  happened,  he  used  to  say, 
he  was  resolved  "never  set  out  on  his  travels  again.'*    Charles's 
charm  of  manner,  wit,  and  genial  humor  made  him  a  popular 
monarch,  in  spite  of  his  grave  faults  of  character.    He  was  a 
king  who  "never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise 


one." 


The  Restoration  brought  back  the  Church  of  England, 
together  with  the  Stuarts.  Parliament,  more  intolerant  than 
the  king,  made  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  The  Di»- 
Prayer  compulsory  and  required  ministers  to  ex-  sc^iterB 
press  their  consent  to  everything  contained  in  it.  Rather 
than  do  so,  nearly  two  thousand  clergymen  resigned  their 
positions.  Among  them  were  found  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents (or  Congregationalists),  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  The 
members  of  these  sects,  since  they  refused  to  accept  the  national 
Church,  were  henceforth  classed  as  Dissenters.^  They  might 
not  hold  meetings  for  worship,  or  teach  in  schools,  or  hold  any 
public  office.  Thus  Dissenters,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
had  to  endure  persecution. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  11  was  the  passage  by  Parliament  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  *  is  an  order,  issued  by  a 
judge,  requiring  a  person  held  in  custody  to  be  brought 
before  the  court.    If  upon  examination  good  reason  is  shown 

*  Or  Nonconformists.  This  name  is  still  applied  to  English  Protestants  not 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

'A  Latin  phase  meaning  "You  may  have  the  body." 
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for  keeping  the  prisoner,  he  is  to  be  remanded  for  trial ;  other- 
wise he  must  either  be  freed  or  released  on  bail.  This  writ 
Habeas  had  been  long  used  in  England,  and  one  of  the 

Corpus  Act,  clauses  of  Magna  Carta  expressly  provided  against 
arbitrary  imprisonment.  It  had  always  been  pos- 
sible, however,  for  the  king  or  his  ministers  to  order  the  arrest  of 
a  person  considered  dangerous  to  the  state,  without  making  any 
formal  charge  against  him.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  every  man,  not  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  a  known  crime,  is  entitled  to  his  liberty.  Most  of 
the  British  possessions  where  the  Common  Law  prevails  have 
accepted  the  act,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
party  system  in  Parliament.  Two  opposing  parties  took  shape, 
Whigs  and  very  largely  out  of  a  religious  controversy.  The 
Tories  king,  from  his  long  life  in  France,  was  partial  to 

Roman  Catholicism,  though  he  did  not  formally  embrace  that 
faith  until  the  moment  of  death.  His  brother  James,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  became  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  many  members  of  Parliament.  A  bill  was  now 
brought  forward  to  exclude  Prince  James  from  the  succession, 
because  of  his  conversion.  Its  supporters  received  the  nick- 
name of  Whigs,  while  those  who  opposed  it  were  called  Tories. 
The  former  were  successors  of  the  old  "Roimdheads,"  the 
latter,  of  the  "Cavaliers."  ^  The  bill  did  not  pass  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  two  parties  in  Parliament  continued  to  divide 
on  other  questions.  They  survive  to-day  as  the  Liberals  and 
the  Conservatives,  and  still  dispute  the  government  of  England 
between  them. 

James  II  lacked  the  attractive  personality  which  had  made 
his  brother  a  popular  ruler;  moreover,  he  was  a  staunch  be- 
-  J-  *  liever  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  soon 
king,  168^  quarreled  with  Parliament  and  further  antagonized 
^••^  his  Protestant  subjects  by  "suspending"  the  laws 

against  Roman  Catholics  and  by  appointing  them  to  positions 

1  See  page  286  and  note  i. 
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of  authority  and  influence.  Englishmen  might  have  tolerated 
James  to  the  end  of  his  reign  (he  was  then  nearing  sixty),  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  his  Protestant  daughter 
Mary.  But  the  birth  in  1688  of  a  son  to  his  Roman  Catholic 
second  wife  changed  the  whole  situation  by  opening  up  the 
prospect  of  a  Roman  Catholic  succession  to  the  throne.  At 
last  a  number  of  Whig  and  Tory  leaders  invited  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  stadholder  or  governor-general  of  Holland,  to  rescue 
England  from  Stuart  despotism.^ 

WiUiam  landed  in  England  with  a  small  army  and  marched 
unopposed  to  London.    James  II,  deserted  by  his  retainers  and 
soldiers,  soon  found  himself  alone.    He  fled  to  xccession 
France,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days  of  wuiiam 
as  a  pensioner  at  the  French  court.     Parliament  *°      *^ 
granted  the  throne  conjointly  to  William  and  Mary,  William 
to  rule  during  his  lifetime  and  Mary  to  have  the  succession 
if  she  survived  him.^    Should  they  have  no  children,  the  throne 
was  to  go  to  Mary's  sister  Anne. 

At  the  same  time  Parliament  took  care  to  perpetuate  its  own 
authority  and  the  Protestant  religion  by  enacting  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  has  a  place  by  the  side  of  Magna  xhe  BUl  of 
Carta  and  the  Petition  of  Right  among  the  great  ^K^its,  1689 
documents  of  English  constitutional  history.  This  act  decreed 
that  the  sovereign  must  henceforth  be  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  forbade  him  to  ** suspend"  the  operation  of  the 
laws,  or  to  levy  money  or  maintain  a  standing  army  except  by 
consent  of  Parliament.  It  also  declared  that  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  should  be  free,  that  they  should  enjoy  free- 
dom of  speech  and  action  within  the  two  Houses;  and  that 
excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  or  excessive  fines  im{X)sed, 
or  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  Finally,  it  affirmed 
the  right  of  subjects  to  petition  the  sovereign  and  ordered  the 
holding  of  frequent  Parliaments.  These  were  not  new  prin- 
ciples of  political  liberty,  but  now  the  English  people  were 

^  William   was   Mary's   husband.      See   the   genealogical    table,    page    295 
note  I. 

*  Maiy,  however,  died  in  1694. 
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strong  enough  to  give  them  the  binding  form  of  laws.  They 
reappear  in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Parliament  also  passed  a  Toleration  Act,  conceding  to  Dis- 
senters the  right  of  public  worship,  though  not  the  right  of 
The  Toiera-  holding  any  civil  or  miUtary  office.  The  Dis- 
tion  Act,  1689  senters  might  now  worship  as  they  pleased,  with- 
out fear  of  persecution.  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics,  as 
well  as  Jews,  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
act.  The  passage  of  this  measure  did  much  to  remove  reUgion 
from  English  politics  as  a  vital  issue. 

The  Revolution  of  1688-1689  struck  a  final  blow  at  ab- 
solutism and  divine  right  in  England.  An  English  king  be- 
The  ••  Giori-  ^ame  henceforth  the  servant  of  Parliament,  hold- 
out ReToiu-  ing  office  only  on  good  behavior.  An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment  had  made  him  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
might  depose  him.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
Revolution  did  not  form  a  popular  movement.  It  was  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  parliamentary  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  government  of  England  still  remained 
far  removed  from  democracy. 

The  supremacy  won  by  Parliament  was  safeguarded,  a  few 
years  later,  by  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  It  pro- 
Act  of  vided  that  in  case  William  III  or  his  skter-in-law 
Settlement,      Anne  died  without  heirs,  the  crown  should  pass 

to  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  and  her  descend- 
ants. She  was  the  granddaughter  of  James  I  and  a  Protestant. 
This  arrangement  deUberately  excluded  a  number  of  nearer 
representatives  of  the  Stuart  house  from  the  succession,  because 
they  were  Roman  Catholics.  Parliament  thus  asserted  in  the 
strongest  way  the  right  of  the  ^English  people  to  qhoose  their 

own  rulers. 

« 

Queen  Anne  died  in  17 14,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
«jhe  of  Settlement,  George  I,  the  son  of  Sophia  of 

HftnoTerian     Hanover,  ascended  the  throne.    He  was  the  first 
dTumity.  1714  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Hanoverian  dynasty,  which  has 

since  continued  to  reign  in  Great  Britain.    In  1917,  however. 
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the  official  name  of  the  English  ruling  family  was  changed 
to  "Hotise  of  Windsor."  i 


74.  Absolutism  of  Louis  XIV  in  France,  1643-1716 

France  in  the  seventeenth  century  furnished  the  best  ex- 
ample of  an  absolute  monarchy,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence,  slightly  be-  Louis  XIV, 
low  the  middle  height,  with  a  prominent  nose  and  ^*  "*"^ 
abundant  hair,  which  he  allowed  to  fall  over  his  shoulders.  In 
manner  he  was  dignified,  reserved,  courteous,  and  as  majestic, 
it  is  said,  in  his  dressing-gown  as  in  his  robes  of  state.  A  con- 
temporary wrote  that  he  would  have  been  every  irxh  a  king, 
"even  if  he  had  been  bom  under  the  roof  of  a  beggar."  Louis 
possessed  much  natural  intelligence,  a  retentive  memory,  and 
great  capacity  for  work.    It  must  be  added,  however,  that  his 

^  Stuast  and  Hanoverian  Dynasties. 
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general  education  had  been  neglected,  and  that  througtiout  his 
life  he  remained  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Vanity  fonned  a 
striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Louis.  He  accepted  the  most 
fulsome  compliments  and  delighted  to  be  known  as  the  "  Grand 
Monarch"  and  the  "Sun-king." 


The  famous  saying,  "I  am  the  State,"*  though  not  uttered 
by  Louis,  accurately  expressed  his  conviction  that  in  him  were 
Louii  XIV,  embodied  the  power  and  greatness  of  France, 
the  klai  pg^  monarchs  have  tried  harder  to  justify  their 

despotic  pile.    He  was  fond  of  gayety  and  sport,  but  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  turned  away  from  the  punctual  dis- 


.^r*..^  .- 
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charge  of  his  royal  duties.  Until  the  close  of  his  reign  —  one 
of  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  Europe  —  Louis  devoted  from 
five  to  nine  hours  a  day  to  what  he  called  the  "  trade  of  a  king." 

Louis  gathered  around  him  a  magnificent  court  at  Versailles, 
near  Paris.  Here  a  whole  royal  city,  with  palaces,  parks, 
gioves,  terraces,  and  fountains,  sprang  into  being  xhe  French 
at  his  order.  The  gilded  salons  and  mirrored  ^^^"^ 
corridors  of  Versailles  were  soon  crowded  with  members  of  the 
nobility.  They  now  spent  little  time  on  their  estates,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  at  Versailles  in  attendance  on  the  king,  to 
whose  favor  they  owed  offices,  pensions,  and  honors.  The 
splendor  of  the  French  court  cast  its  spell  upon  Europe.  Every 
king  and  prince  looked  to  Louis  as  the  model  of  what  a  ruler 
should  be  and  tried  to  imitate  him.  During  this  period  the 
French  language,  manners,  dress,  art,  and  literature  became 
the  accepted  standards  of  {X)lite  society  in  all  civilized  lands. 

How  unwise  it  may  be  to  concentrate  authority  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  is  shown  by  the  melancholy  record  of  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  make  France  powerful  and  gain  prench 
fame  for  himself,  Louis  plunged  his  country  into  a  miiiuriMn 
series  of  struggles  from  which  it  emerged  completely  exhausted. 
He  dreamed  of  dominating  all  western  Europe,  but  his  aggres- 
sions provoked  against  him  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
allies,  who  in  the  end  proved  to  be  too  strong  even  for  the  king's 
.able  generals  and  fine  armies. 

Of  the  four  great  wars  which  filled  a  large  part  of  Louis's 
reign,  all  but  the  last  were  designed  to  extend  the  dominions  of 
France  on  the  east  and  northeast  as  far  as  the  The  Rhine 
Rhine.  That  river  in  ancient  times  had  separated  boundary 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  Louis  regarded  it  as  a  "natural  boimd- 
ary"  of  France.  Some  expansion  in  this  direction  had  already 
been  made  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  when  France  gained 
much  of  Alsace  and  secured  the  recognition  of  her  old  claims 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdim  in  Lorraine.  A 
treaty  negotiated  with  Spain  in  1659  also  gave  to  France  posses- 
sions in  Artois  and  Flanders.  Louis  thus  had  a  good  basis 
lor  operations  in  the  Rhinelands. 
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The  French  king  began  his  aggressions  by  an  effort  to  annex 
the  Belgian  or  Spanish  Netherlands,  whidi  then  belonged  to 
Three  ir«f»  Spain.  A  triple  alliance  of  Holland,  England, 
for  the  and  Sweden  forced  him  to  relinquish  all  his  con- 

^^"  quests,  except  some  territory  in  Flanders  (1668). 

Louis  blamed  the  Dutch  for  his  setback  and  determined  to 


Acquisitions  or  Louis  XIV  and  Loms  XV 


punish  them.  Moreover,  the  Dutch  represented  everything  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  for  Holland  was  a  republic,  the  keen  rival 
of  France  in  trade,  and  Protestant  in  religion.  By  skillful 
diplomacy  he  persuaded  England  and  Sweden  to  stand  aloof, 
while  bis  armies  entered  Holland  and  drew  near  to  Amsterdam. 
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At  this  critical  moment  William,  prince  of  Orange,^  became 
the  Dutch  leader.  He  was  a  descendant  of  that  William  the 
Silent,  who,  a  century  before,  had  saved  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
hands  of  Spain.  By  William's  orders  the  Dutch  cut  the  dikes 
and  interposed  a  watery  barrier  to  further  advance  by  the 
French.  William  then  formed  another  Continental  coalition, 
which  carried  on  the  war  till  Louis  signified  his  desire  for  peace. 
The  Dutch  did  not  lose  a  foot  of  territory,  but  Spain  was  obliged 
to  cede  to  France  the  important  province  of  Franche-Comt6 
(1678).  A  few  years  later  Louis  sought  additional  territory 
in  the  Rhinelands,  but  again  an  alliance  of  Spain,  Holland, 
Austria,  and  England  compelled  him  to  sue  for  terms  (1697). 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluding  the  third  war  for  the  Rhine 
confirmed  the  French  king  in  the  possession  of  Strasbourg,  to- 
gether with  other  cities  and  districts  of  Alsace  Alsace  and 
which  he  had  previously  annexed.  Alsace  was  l^"*"*« 
now  completely  joined  to  France,  except  for  some  territories 
of  small  extent  which  were  acquired  about  a  century  later. 
The  Alsatians,  though  mainly  of  Teutonic  extraction,  in  process 
of  time  considered  themselves  French  and  lost  all  desire  for 
union  with  any  of  the  German  states.  The  greater  part  of 
Lorraine  was  not  added  to  France  until  1766,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis's  successor.  The  Lorrainers,  likewise,  became  thor- 
oughly French  in  feeling. 

The  European  balance  of  power  had  thus  far  been  pre- 
served, but  it  was  now  threatened  in  another  direction.  The 
king  of  Spain  lay  dying,  and  as  he  was  without  The  Spanish 
children  or  brothers  to  succeed  him,  all  Europe  succession 
wondered  what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  vast  possessions  in 
Europe  and  America.  Louis  had  married  one  of  his  sisters, 
and  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  another,  so  both  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  could  put  forth  claims  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  When  the  king  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
his  entire  dominions  to  one  of  Louis's  grandsons,  in  the  hope 
that  the  French  might  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them  undivided. 
Though  Louis  knew  that  acceptance  of  the  inheritance  would 

1  Subsequently  William  III  of  England.    See  page  19^. 
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involve  a  war  with  Austria  and  probably  with  England,  whose 
ruler,  William  III,  was  Louis's  old  foe,  ambition  triumphed 
over  fear  and  the  desire  for  glory  over  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  France.  Louis  proudly  presented  his  grandson  to 
the  court  at  Versailles,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  behold  the  king 
of  Spain." 

In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  France  and  Spain 
faced  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  included  England,  Holland, 

Austria,  several  of  the 
Wm  oI  the       ^  ' 

Spaoiih  German    states,    and 

Succeirioa,      PortugaL      Europe 
lTOl-1713         .     ,       ^  ,  ^ 

had   never   known  a 

war  that  concerned  so  many  coun- 
tries and  peoples.  William  III 
died  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  leaving  the  continuance 
of  the  contest  as  a  legacy  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Queen  Anne.  Eng- 
land supphed  the  oialitioQ  with 
funds,  a  fleet,  and  also  with  the 
ablest  commander  of  the  age,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  In  Eugene, 
prince  of  Savoy,  the  Allies  had 
another  skillful  and  daring  general. 
Their  great  victory  at  Blenheim 
in  1 704  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
successes  which  finally  drove  the 
«mmi*.«i^m^.n^c^Kc^™<.,.K  Frcnch  out  of  Germany  and  Italy 
and  opened  the  road  to  Paris. 
But  dissensions  among  the  Allies  and  the  heroic  resistance  of 
France  and  Spain  enabled  Louis  to  hold  his  enemies  at  bay, 
until  the  exhaustion  of  both  sides  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht. 

This  peace  ranks  among  the  most  important  diplomatic 
arrangements  of  modem  times.  First,  Louis's  grandson  was 
recognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  her  colonies,  on  condition  that 
the  Spanish  and  French  crowns  should  never  be  united.    Since 
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this  time  Bourbon  sovereigns  have  continued  to  nde  in  Spain. 
Next,  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  gained  the  Spanish  dominions 
Peace  of  ^"  ^^ly>  that  is,  MUan  and  Naples,  the  island  of 
Utrecht.  Sardinia,  and    the   Belgian  or   Spanish  Nether- 

^^^^  lands  (thenceforth  for  a  century  called  the  Aus- 

trian Netheriands).  Finally,  England  obtained  from  France 
extensive  possessions  in  North  America,  and  from  Spain,  Mi- 
norca and  the  rock  of  Gibraltai,  commanding  the  nanx)w  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean. 

Two  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance  likewise 
profited  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  right  of  the  elector  of 
Branden-  Brandenburg  to  hold  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia 
burg-Pni88ia  was  acknowledged.  This  formed  an  important 
and  Savoy       ^^^^  j^^  ^.j^^  fortunes  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 

The  duchy  of  Savoy  also  became  a  kingdom  and  received  the 
island  of  Sicily  (shoitly  afterwards  exchanged  for  Sardinia). 
The  house  of  Savoy  in  the  nineteenth-  century  provided  Italy 
with  its  present  reigning  family. 

France  lost  far  less  by  the  war  than  at  one  time  seemed 
probable.  Louis  gave  up  his  dream  of  dominating  Europe, 
Position  of  but  he  kept  all  the  Continental  acquisitions  made 
Prance  earlier  in  his  reign.    Yet  the  price  of  the  king's 

warlike  policy  had  been  a  heavy  one.  France  paid  it  in  the 
shape  of  famine  and  pestilence,  excessive  taxes,  huge  debts, 
and  the  impoverishment  of  the  people.  Louis,  now  a  v^ry  old 
man,  survived  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  only  two  years.  As  he 
lay  dying,  he  turned  to  his  little  heir  *  and  said,  "Try  to  keep 
peace  with  your  neighbors.  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war; 
do  not  imitate  me  in  that,  nor  in  my  too  great  expenditure." 

76.   Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  1689-1726 

The  Russians  at  the  opening  of  modem  times  seemed  to  be 
rather  an  Asiatic  than  a  European  people.  Three  hundred 
years  of  Mongol  rule  had  isolated  them  from  their  Slavic 
neighbors  and   had  interrupted   the  stream  of  civilizing  in- 

1  His  great-grandson,  then  a  child  of  five  years.  The  reign  of  Lows  XV  covered 
the  period  17x5-1774. 
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fluences  which  in  earlier  days  Sowed  into  Russia  from  Scandi- 
navia and  from  the  Byzantine  Empire.'  The  absence  of  seaports 
discouraged  foreign  commerce,  through  which  Euro-  , 
pcan  ideas  and  customs  might  have  entered  Russia, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  the  country  made  agri- 
culture rather  than  industry  the  principal  occupation.  Most 
of  the  Russians  were  ignorant,  superstitious  peasants,  who 
led  secluded  lives  in  small  farming  villages  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  throughout  the  forests.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  lacked  the  education  and  enlightened  manners  of  the 
>  For  Rutdaa  hiitoiy  dams  tlx  Middle  Aga  aec  pft^a  i^i  «D&  i^v 
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western  peoples,  whose  ways  they  dish'ked  and  whose  religion, 
whether  Protestantism  or  Catholicism,  they  condemned  as 
heretical.  Russia,  in  short,  needed  to  be  restored  to  Europe, 
and  Europe  needed  to  be  introduced  to  Russia. 

Russia  imder  Ivan  the  Great  (1462-1505),  the  tsar  who 
expelled  the  Mongols,  was  still  an  inland  state.  The  natural 
RnsaUn  increase  of  her  people,   their  migratory  habits, 

•zpaniion  and  the  desire  for  civilizing  intercourse  with  other 
IB  Europe  nations,  impelled  her  expansion  seawards.  By 
the  annexation  of  Novgorod  and  its  possessions,  Ivan  carried 
Russian  territory  to  the  Arctic.  Wars  of  his  successors  with 
the  Tatars  gave  Russia  command  of  the  Volga  from  source  to 
mouth  and  brought  her  to  the  Caspian.  Russian  emigrants 
also  occupied  the  border  country  called  the  Ukraine,*  which 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Dnieper.  Russia  continued, 
however,  to  be  shut  out  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Swedes  and 
Poles  and  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Turks. 

The  family  of  tsars,  descended  from  the  Northman  Ruric 
in  the  ninth  century,  became  extinct  seven  hundred  years  later, 
Accetaion  ^^^  disputes  over  the  succession  led  to  dvil  wars 
of  the  and  foreign  invasions.    The  Russians  then  pro- 

dyiiMty,  ceeded  to  select  a  new  tsar,  and  for  thb  purpose 

^•^'  a  general  assembly  of  nobles  and  delegates  from 

the  towns  met  at  Moscow.  Their  choice  fell  upon  one  of  their 
own  number,  Michael  Romanov  by  name,  whose  family  was 
related  to  the  old  royal  line.  He  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
ruler  in  troublous  times.  His  grandson  was  the  celebrated 
Peter  the  Great. 

Peter  became  sole  tsar  of  Russia  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  His  character  almost  defies  analysis.  An  English 
Tmmt  p  t  contemporary,  who  knew  him  well,  described  him 
as  ^^a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed, 
and  very  brutal  in  his  passion."  Deeds  of  fiendish  cruelty  were 
congenial  to  him.  After  a  mutiny  of  his  bodyguard  he  edified 
the  court  by  himself  slicing  ofif  the  heads  of  the  culprits.  In 
order  to  quell  opposition  in  his  family,  he  had  his  wife  whipped 

>  Russian  ib'atV  frontier."    See  the  map  on  page  303. 
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by  the  knout  and  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  tortured  and  ex- 
ecuted. He  was  coarse,  gluttonous,  and  utterly  without 
personal  dignity.  The  companions  of  his  youth  were  profli- 
gates; his  banquets  were  orgies  of  dissipation.  Yet  Peter 
could  be  often  frank  and  good-humored,  and  to  his  friends  he 
was  as  loyal  as  he  was  treacherous  to  his  foes.  Whatever  his 
weaknesses,  few  men  have  done  more  than  Peter  to  change 
the  course  of  history,  and  few  have  better  deserved  the  appel- 
lation of  "the  Great." 

Soon  after  becoming  tsar  Peter  sent  fifty  young  Russians  of 
the  best  families  to  England,  Holland,  and  Venice,  to  absorb 
all  they  could  of  European  ideas.    Afterwards  he   p^^^^  ^ 
came    himself,    traveling    incognito    as    "Peter  western 
Mikhailov."    He  spent  two  years  abroad,  partic-     ^^^^ 
ularly  in  Holland  and  England,  where  he  studied  ship-building 
and  navigation.    He  also  collected  miners,  mechanics,  engineers, 
architects,  and  experts  of  every  sort  for  the  roads  and  bridges, 
the  ships  and  palaces,  the  schools  and  hospitals  which  were  to 
arise  in  Russia. 

Many  of  Peter's  reforms  were  intended  to  introduce  the 
customs  of  western  Europe  into  Russia.    The  long  Asiatic  robes 
of  Russian  nobles  had  to  give  way  to  short  Ger-  European- 
man  jackets  and  hose.    Long  beards,  which  the  izationof 
people  considered  sacred,  had  to  be  shaved,  or  ^'***** 
else  a  tax  paid  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  one.    Women, 
previously  kept  in  seclusion,  were  permitted  to  appear  in  public 
without  veils  and  to  mingle  at  dances  and  entertainments 
with  men.    A  Russian  order  of  chivalry  was  founded.    The 
Bible  was  translated  into  the  vernacular  and  sold  at  popular 
prices.    Peter  adopted  the  "Julian  calendar,"  in  place  of  th» 
old  Russian  calendar,  which  began  the  year  on  the  first  of 
September,  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  creation.    He  also 
improved  the  Russian  alphabet  by  omitting  some  of  its  cum- 
bersome letters  and  by  simplifying  others. 

Peter  found  in  Russia  no  regular  army;  he  organized  one 
after  the  German  fashion.  The  soldiers  (except  the  mounted 
warriors  known  as  Cossacks)  were  uniformed  and  atinedL  Y2&& 
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European  troops.  He  found  no  fleet;  he  built  one,  modeled 
upon  that  of  Holland.  He  opened  mines,  cut  canak,  laid  out 
Recon-  roads,  introduced  sheep  breeding,  and  fostered  by 

ftnictionof  protective  tariffs  the  growth  of  silk  and  woolen 
RosuA  manufactures.    He  instituted  a  police  system  and  a 

postal  service.  He  established  schools  of  medicine,  engineering, 
and  navigation,  as  well  as  those  of  lower  grade.  He  also  framed 
a  code  of  laws  based  upon  the  legal  systems  of  western 
Europe. 

Very  different  views  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  value  of 
Peter's  work.  It  is  said,  on  the  one  side,  that  Russia  could 
Value  of  ^'^y  ^  made  over  by  such  measures  as  he  used ; 

Peter's  that  the  Russian  people  had  to  be  dragged  from 

their  old  paths  and  pushed  on  the  broad  road  of 
progress.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  Peter's  reforms 
were  too  sudden,  too  radical,  and  too  little  suited  to  the  Slavic 
national  character.  The  upper  classes  acquired  only  a  veneer  of 
western  civilization,  and  with  it  many  vices.  The  nobles  con- 
tinued to  be  indolent,  corrupt,  and  indifferent  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  clergy  became  merely  the  tools  of  the  tsar.  The 
common  people  remained  as  ignorant  and  oppressed  as  ever 
and  without  any  opportunity  of  self-government.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  as  to  these  two  views,  no  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  in  a  single  reign,  by  the  action  of  one  man,  Russia  began  to 
pass  from  semi-barbarism  to  civilization. 

The  remaking  of  Russia  according  to  European  models 
formed  only  a  half  of  Peter's  program.  His  foreign  policy  was 
St  Peten-  equally  ambitious.  He  realized  that  Russia  needed 
^^c  readier  access  to  the  sea  than  could  be  found 

through  the  Arctic  port  of  Archangel.  Peter  made  little  head- 
way against  the  Turks,  who  controlled  the  Black  Sea,  but 
twenty  years  of  intermittent  warfare  with  the  Swedes  enabled 
him  to  acquire  the  Swedish  provinces  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic.  Here  in  the  swamps  of  the  river  Neva,  not  far 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Peter  built  a  new  and  splendid  capital, 
giving  it  the  German  name  of  (St.)  Petersburg.*    He  had  at 

^  In  igi4  the  naine  was  changed  to  the  Slavic  equivalent,  Petrograd. 
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last  realized  his  long-cherished  dream  of  opening  a  "window" 
through  wMdi  the  Russian  people  might  look  into  Europe. 

76.   Russia  under  Catherine  n,  1762-1796 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-three,  the  male  line  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  became 
extinct.    The  succession  now  passed  to  women,  T««rln« 
who  intermarried  with  German  princes  and  thus  Catherine 
increased  the  German  influence  in  Russia     It  was  a  German 
princess,     Catherine     II, 
who     completed     Peter's 
work  of  remaking  Russia 
into    3    European    state. 
She,  also,  has  been  called 
"the  Great,"  a  title  possi- 
bly merited  by  her  achieve- 
ments, though  not  by  her 
character.       Catherine 
came    to    Russia   as    the 
wife  of  the  heir-apparent. 
Once  in  her  adopted  coun- 
try, she  proceeded  to  make 
herself  in  all  ways  a  Rus- 
^ao,  learning  the  language 
and  even  conforming,  at 
least    outwardly,    to    the 
Orthodox     (or     Russian)  ■.™.,~.— ...,  .~.  ..-^. 

Church.  Her  husband  was  a  weakling,  and  Catherine  managed 
to  get  rid  of  him  after  he  had  reigned  only  six  months.  She 
then  mounted  the  throne  and  for  thirty-four  years  ruled  Russia 
with  a  firm  hand. 

The  defeat  of  Sweden  left  Poland  and  Turkey  as  the  two 
countries  which  still  blocked  the  path  of  Russia  toward  the 
sea.     Catherine  warred  against  them  throughout  c«thoriiw'« 
her  reign.    She  took  the  lion's  share  of  Poland,  '"elm 
when    that    unfortunate    kingdom,    as   we   shall  '°^" 
shortly  learn,  was  divided  among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
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Dardanelles  to  the  Mediterranean.    In  this  way  Catherine 
opened  for  Russia  another  "window"  on  Europe. 

Turkey  lost  more   than   territory.    Russian  consuls  were 
admitted  to  Turkish  towns,  and  Russian  residents  in  Turkey 
were  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  j^it 
As  time  went  on,  the  tsars  even  claimed  the  right  Eaitern 
of   protecting  Christian  subjects  of   the    sultan 
and  consequently  of  interfering  at  will  in  Turkish  aflFairs.    The 
sultan  thus  tended  to  become  the  ''sick  man"  of  Europe,  the 
disposition  of  whose  possessions  would  henceforth  form  one 
of  the  thorny  problems  of  European  diplomacy.    In  a  word, 
what  is  called  the  Eastern  Question  began. 

77.  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa,  1740-1780 

The  Hapsburgs  were  originally  feudal  lords  of  a  small  dis- 
trict in  what  is  now  northern  Switzerland,  where  the  ruins  of 
their  ancestral  castle  ^  may  still  be  seen.    Count  j^^ 
Rudolf,  the  real  maker  of  the  family  fortunes,  Hapiburf 
secured  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  with  its  capital    ^"•"'^ 
of  Vienna,  and  in  1273  was  chosen  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
The  imperial  title  afterwards  became  hereditary  in  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty. 

The  name  "Austria"  is  loosely  applied  to  all  the  territories 
which  the  Hapsburgs  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by 
conquest,  marriage,  or  inheritance.*  By  the  eight-  The  Haps- 
eenth  century  they  had  come  to  rule  over  the  ^^^^  realm 
most  extraordinary  jumble  of  peoples  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
There  were  Germans  in  Austria  proper  and  Silesia,  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Magyars,  Slovaks,  Rumanians,  Croa- 
tians,  and  Slovenians  in  Hungary  and  its  dependencies,  Italians 
in  Milan  and  Tuscany,  and  Flemings  and  Walloons  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  impossible  to  group  such  widely  scattered 
peoples  into  one  centralized  state;  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  form  them  into  a  federation.  Their  sole  bond  of  union  was  a 
common  allegiance  to  the  Hapsburg  monarch. 

i  German  Habkhtsburg  (''Hawks'  Burgh"). 
*  See  the  map  fadng  page  52a 
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The  Ha.psburg  realm  threatened  to  break  up  in  the  eighteenth 
century  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  who  lacked 
j^,  male  heirs.     Charles,  however,  had  made  a  so- 

l^icmitic        called  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  solemn  compact, 
"*""'  declaring  his   dominions   to   be   indivisihle  and 

leaving  them  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  Most 
of  the  European  powers 
plet^d  themselves  by  treaty 
to  observe  this  anangement. 
The  emperor  died  in  1740 
and  Maria  Theresa  became 
Muu  archduche»    of 

ThBTMa  Austria,     queen 

of  Hungary ,  queen  of  Bohemia 
and  sovereign  of  all  the  other 
Hapsburg  lands.  She  was 
then  only  twenty-three  years 
old,  strikingly  handsome,  and 
,  gifted  with  much  dtann  of 
manner.  Her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  her  sex  might 
^  have  entitled  her  to  con- 
pououao  <i  ifac  Aichdui^  iTtd>iick,  vkmu.  sideration  by  those  states 
which  had  agreed  to  respect  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  But 
a  paper  bulwark  could  not  safeguard  Austria  against  Pnis^ 
and  Prussia's  allies. 
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78.   Prus^  and  Frederick  the  Great,  1740-1786 

Prussia,  the  creator  of  modem  Germany,  was  the  creation 
of  the  Hohenzollems.'  Excepting  Frederick  the  Great,  no 
The  HohenzoUem  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  genius; 

HohenMUenu  but  it  Would  be  hard  to  name  another  dynasty 
with  so  many  able,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  rulers.  The 
Hohenzollems  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  that  almost  every 
member  of  the  family  enlarged  the  possessions  received  from 
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his  anoestors.    They  did  this  by  purchase,  by  inheritance,  by 
shrewd  diplomacy,  and,  most  of  all,  by  hard  fighting. 

The  veil  of  obscurity  hanging  over  the  early  history  of  the 
Hohenzollems  lifts  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  one  of 
them  received  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  from  the  MargravUte 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  as  compensation  for  various  of  Branden- 
sums  of  money  advanced  to  him.    Brandenburg    ^^' 
in  the  Middle  Ages  had  formed  a  German  colony  planted 
among  the  Slavs  beyond  the  Elbe.    With  the  margraviate 
went  the  electoral  dignity,  that  is  to  say,  the  ruler  of  Branden- 
burg was  one  of  the  seven  German  princes  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  emperor. 

The  Hohenzollems  as  yet  had  no  connection  with  Prussia. 
That  country  received  its  name  from  the  Borussi,  a  heathen 
people  most  closely  related  to  the  Lithuanians.  Duchy  of 
The  Borussi  occupied  the  Baltic  coast  east  of  the  P""***»  l*^ 
A^tula.  They  were  conquered  and  well-nigh  exterminated  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  a  military- 
religious  order  which  arose  during  the  crusades.  The  Prussian 
landed  aristocracy  (Junkers)  has  largely  descended  from  these 
hard-riding,  hard-fighting,  fierce,  cruel  knights.  The  decline 
of  their  order  in  the  fifteenth  century  enabled  the  king  of  Po- 
land to  annex  West  Prussia.  During  the  Reformation  the 
Teutonic  grand  master,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems of  Brandenburg,  dissolved  the  order  and  changed  East 
Prussia  into  a  secular  duchy.  His  family  became  extinct 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  duchy  then  passed 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

The  period  between  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  saw  many  additions 
to  the  Hohenzollem  domains.^  The  Hohenzollems  Kingdom  of 
at  length  became  powerful  enough  to  aspire  to  Pnissia.  1701 
royal  dignity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  the  emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  receive  the  elector's 
support,  allowed  him  to  assume  the  title  of  "king"  and 
to  daim,  henceforth,  that  he  ruled  by  divine  right.    Prussia, 

1  See  the  mi^  facing  page  314. 
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rather  than  Brandenburg,  gave  its  name  to  the  new  kingdom, 
because  the  former  was  an  independent  state,  while  the  latter 
was  a  member  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Only  a  strong  hand  could  hold  together  the  scattered  pos- 
sessions of  the  Hohenzollems.  Their  hand  was  strong.  No 
PnissUui  monarchs  of  the  age  exercised  more  unlimited 
abtolotism  authority  or  required  more  complete  obedience 
from  their  subjects.  According  to  the  Hohenzollem  principle, 
the  government  could  not  be  too  absolute,  provided  it  was 
efficient.  The  ruler,  working  through  his  ministers,  who  were 
merely  his  clerks,  must  foster  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, promote  education,  and  act  as  the  guide  of  his  people 
in  religion  and  morals. 

The  Hohenzollems  devoted  themselves  consistently  to  the 
upbuilding  of  their  military  forces.  They  wanted  an  army 
Pnissian  powerful  enough  to  defend  a  kingdom  without 
miiiurism  natural  boundaries  and  stretching  in  detached 
provinces  all  the  way  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Niemen.  The 
soldiers  at  first  were  volimteers,  recruited  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  but  it  became  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  by  compulsory  levies  among  the  peasants.  Carefully 
trained  officers,  appointed  from  the  nobility  and  advanced  only 
on  merit,  enforced  an  iron  discipline.  The  soldiers,  it  was  said, 
feared  their  commanders  more  than  they  did  the  enemy. 

Frederick  the  Great  became  king  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
He  was  rather  below  the  average  height  and  inclined  to  stoutness, 
Frederick  good  looking,  with  the  fair  hair  of  North  Germans 
the  Great  j^j^j  blue-gray  eyes  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
By  nature  he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  selfish  and  un- 
sympathetic, cynical  and  crafty.  He  was  not  a  man  tq  inspire 
affection  among  his  intimates,  but  with  the  mass  of  his  subjects 
he  was  undeniably  popular.  Innumerable  stories  circulated  in 
Prussia  about  the  simplicity,  good  hiunor,  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  old  "Father  Fritz." 

The  year  1740,  when  both  Frederick  send  Maria  Theresa 
mounted  the  throne,  saw  the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle  be- 
tween them.     The  responsibility  for  it  rests  on  Frederick's 
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shoulders.  The  Prussian  king  coveted  Silesia,  an  Austrian 
province  l3dng  to  the  southeast  of  Brandenburg  and  mainly 
German  in  population.  Of  all  the  Hapsburg  pos-  Acquitition 
sessions  it  was  the  one  most  useful  to  the  Hohen-  ^  SUetia 
zollems.  Frederick  suddenly  led  his  army  into  Silesia  and 
overran  the  country  without  much  difficulty.  No  justification 
existed  for  this  action.  As  the  king  afterwards  confessed  in  his 
Memoirs  J  ''Ambition,  interest,  and  desire  of  making  people 
talk  about  me  carried  the  day ;  and  I  decided  for  war." 

Frederick's  action  precipitated  a  general  European  conflict. 
France,  Spain^  and  Bavaria  allied  themselves  with  Prussia, 
in  order  to  partition  the  liapsburg  possessions,  War  of  the 
while  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  anxious  to  pre-  succewSon 
serve  the  balance  of  power,  took  the  side  of  Austria.  1740-174S 
Things  might  have  gone  hard  with  Maria  Theresa  but  for 
the  courage  and  energy  which  she  displayed  and  the  support 
of  her  Hungarian  subjects.    In  1748  all  the  warring  countries 
agreed  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests  (with  the  exception 
erf  Silesia)  and  signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Maria  Theresa  still  hoped  to  recover  her  lost  province.    As 
most    of    the    European    sovereigns    were    either    afraid    or 
jealous  of  Frederick,  she  found  no  great  diffi-  q  av   ^  -^ 
culty  in  forming  a  coalition  against  him.    Russia^  the  Seven 
France,  Sweden,  and  Saxony  entered  it.    Most  Jjjjf*  ^^* 
of  Europe  thus  united  in  arms  to  dismember  the 
small  Prussian  state. 

It  happened,  I|owever,  that  at  the  head  of  this  small  state 
was  a  man  of  military  genius,  capable  of  infusing  into  others 
his  own  undaunted  spirit  and  supported  by  sub-  Couneof 
jccts  disciplined,  patient,  and  loyal.  Further-  ^^^^^^ 
more,  Great  Britain  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  an  ally  of 
Prussia.  British  gold  subsidized  the  PrussTah  armies,  and 
British  troops,  by  fighting  the  French  in  Germany,  India,  and 
America,  weakened  Prussia's  most  dangerous  enemy.  Fred- 
eridL  conducted  a  purely  defensive  warfare,  thrusting  now 
here  and  now  there  against  his  slower-moving  adversaries, 
who  never  learned  to  act  in  concert  and  exert  their  full  force 
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simultaneously.  Even  so,  the  struggle  was  desperately  un- 
equal. The  Russians  occupied  East  Prussia,  penetrated  Bran- 
denburg, and  even  captured  Berlin.  Faced  by  the  gradual 
wearing  down  of  his  armies,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  im- 
poverished country,  Frederick  more  than  once  meditated 
suicide.  What  saved  him  was  the  accession  of  a  new  tsar. 
This  ruler  happened  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Prussian  king 
and  at  once  withdrew  from  the  war.  Maria  Theresa,  deprived 
of  her  eastern  ally,  now  had  to  come  to  terms  and  leave  Fred- 
erick in  secure  possession  of  Silesia.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Peace  of  Paris  between  France  and  Great  Britain  brought  the 
Seven  Years'  War  to  an  end  (1763). 

This  most  bloody  contest,  which  cost  the  lives  of  nearly 
a  miUion  men,  seemed  to  settle  Uttle  or  nothing  in  Europe, 
iMue  of  except  the  ownership  of  Silesia.    Yet  the  .Seven 

the  war  Years'  War  really  marks  an  epoch  in  European 

history.  The  young  Prussian  kingdom  appeared  henceforth 
as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent  and  as  the  only 
rival  in  Germany  of  the  old  Hapsburg  monarchy.  From  this 
time  it  was  inevitable  that  Prussia  and  Austria  would  struggle 
for  predominance,  and  that  the  smaller  German  states  would 
group  themselves  around  one  or  the  other.  Frederick,  of 
course,  like  all  the  HohenzoUems,  fought  simply  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Prussia,  but  the  results  of  his  woi^  were  dis- 
closed a  century  later  when  the  German  Empire  came  into  being. 

79.  The  Partitions  of  Poland,  1772-1796 

Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Poles  reveals  them  as  a  Slavic  pec^le, 
still  wild  and  heathen,  who  occupied  the  region  between  the 

upper  waters  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  They 
began  to  adopt  Roman  Christianity  toward  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Poles  suffered  terribly  from 
the  Mongol  invasions,  but,  imlike  the  Russians,  never  bowed 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Great  Khan.  The  order  of  Teutonic  Knights 
also  made  persistent  attacks  on  the  Poles,  thus  endeavoring, 
even  in  medieval  times,  to  bring  their  country  within  the  Ger- 
man sphere  of  influence. 
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The  early  history  of  the  Poles  is  closely  linked  with  that 
of  the  Lithuanians,  a  kindred  though  distinct  people.     The 
Lithuanians  originally  dwelt  among  the  forests  ,.^ 
and  marshes  of  the  Niemen  River.    They  were 
almost  the  last  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  be 
civilized  and  Christianized. 

Conmion  fear,  at  first  of  the  Germans  and  then  of  the  Rus- 
sians, brought  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  together.     By  the 
Union  of  Lublin  (1569)  Poland  proper  and  the  xjnionof 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  became  a  single  state,  Poles  and 
with  one  king,  one  Diet,  and  one  currency.    After     '   «*nimii8 
the  union  the  old  Polish   capital  of  Cracow  gave  way  to 
Warsaw,  now  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  eastern 
Europe.  •  i 

Poland,  as  the  new  state  may  be  henceforth  called,  was 
badly  made.  It  formed  an  immense,  monotonous  plain, 
reaching  from  the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Frontiers  of 
Sea.  No  natural  barriers  of  rivers  or  moun-  P«i*nd 
tains  clearly  separated  the  country  from  Russia  on  the  east, 
the  lands  of  the  Hohenzollems  and  Hapsburgs  on  the  west, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  south.  Even  the  Baltic  Sea 
did  not  provide  a  continuous  boundary  on  the  north,  for  here 
the  duchy  of  East  Prussia  cut  deeply  into  Polish  territory. 
Poland,  with  its  artificial  frontiers,  lacked  geographical  unity. 

Poland  was  not  racially  compact.  Besides  Poles  and  Lithu- 
anians, the  inhabitants  included  many  Russians,  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  and  Swedes,  and  a  large  inhabitants 
Jewish  population  in  the  towns.  The  differences  ®'  Poi«nd  ' 
between  them  in  race  and  language  were  accentuated  by  reli- 
gious dissensions.  The  Poles  and  most  of  the  Lithuanians 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Germans  and 
Swedes  adhered  to  Lutheranism,  while  the  Russians  accepted 
the  Orthodox  faith. 

Feudalism,  though  almost  extinct  in  western  Sodal 
Europe,  flourished  in  Poland.    There  were  more  fo'^Jic'" 

.    .  in  Poland 

than  a  million  Polish  nobles,  mostly  very  poor, 

but  each  one  owning  a  share  of  the  land.    No  large  and  wealthy 
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middle  class  existed.    Tbe  peasants  were  misenible  seih,  over 
whom  their  lords  had  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

The  Polish  monarchy  was  elective,  not  hereditary,  an  ar- 
rangement which  converted  the  kings  into  mere  puppets  of 
PoUUcai  ^^   noble   electors.    A   Polish   sovereign  could 

cDDdlHon*  neither  make  war  or  peace,  nor  pass  laws,  nor 
levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  Polish  na- 
tional assembly.  In  this  body,  which  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobility,  any  member  by  his  single  adverse 
vote  — "I  object" — could  block  proposed  legislation.  The 
result  was  that  the  nobles  seldom  passed  any  measures  except 
those  which  increased  their  own  power  and  privileges.  The 
wonder  b,  not  that  Poland  collapsed,  but  that  it  survived  so 
l(Hig  under  sudi  a  system  of  government 
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The  Partition  op  Poland 

A  eontemporuy  cartoan  which  TcpiaciiU  Catherine  II,  Joteph  II,  snd  Fmtcrick  II  point- 
ln(  Mt  a)  the  map  the  boundaiin  of  PoUikI  u  dividnl  betono  Ikun,  SunbUut  II,  tha 
poJkh  klDf,  b  tfyini  to  keep  bia  crown  frgm  fklliiiK  off  bu  head. 

Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  long  interfei'ed  in  the  choice 
of  Polish  rulers.  Now  they  began  to  annex  Polish  territory. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  conquer  the  country,  but  fi^st  ptrli- 
only  to  divide  it  up  like  a  thing  ownerless  and  dead.  •J*".  *"• 
In  1772  Catherine  II  joined  with  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick 
the  Great  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  Russia  took  a  strip 
east  of  the  Diina  and  Dnieper  rivers  Inhabited  entirely  by 
Russians.    Austria  took  Galida  and  neighboring  lands  occupied 
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by  Poles  and  Russians.  Prussia  received  the  coveted  West 
Prussia,  whose  inhabitants  were  mainly  Germans.  All  together 
Poland  lost  about  one-third  of  its  territory. 

The  first  partition  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Polish  nobles  to  the 
ruin  which  threatened  their  country.  Something  like  a  patriotic 
g^^jjjj  spirit  now  developed,  and  efforts  began  to  remove 

and  third  the  glaring  absurdities  of  the  old  government.  The 
im^iTW  reform  movement  encoimtered  the  opposition  of 
the  neighboring  sovereigns,  who  wished  to  keep 
Poland  as  weak  as  possible  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  further 
spoliation.  The  second  partition  (1793),  in  which  only  Russia 
and  Prussia  shared,  cut  deeply  into  Poland.  Two  years  later 
came  the  final  dismemberment  of  the  country  among  its  three 
neighbors.  The  brave  though  futile  resistance  of  the  Polish 
patriots,  led  by  Kosciuszko,  who  had  fought  under  Washington 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  threw  a  gleam  of  glory  upon  the  last 
days  of  the  expiring  kingdom. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  interfered  in  1772  to  save  the 
Non-  Poles.    Great  Britain  was  fully  occupied  with  her 

interventioii  rebellious  American  colonies,  while  France,  then 
ruled  by  the  wretched  Louis  XV,  had  for  the  time  being  lost 
all  weight  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

The  suggestion  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  came  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  with  his  usual  frankness  admitted 
The  PoUsh  that  it  was  an  act  of  brigands.  In  Catherine  II 
Question  jjg  found  an  ally  as  unprincipled  as  himself.  Maria 
Theresa  expressed  horror  at  the  crime  and  even  declared  that 
it  would  remain  a  blot  on  her  whole  reign.  "She  wept  indeed, 
but  she  took."  This  shameful  violation  of  international  law 
produced  a  PoKsh  Question.  From  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  twentieth  century  the  Poles  never  ceased  to  be  restless 
and  unhappy  under  foreign  overlords.  They  developed  a 
new  national  consciousness  after  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  and 
the  severest  measures  of  repression  failed  to  break  their  spirit 
The  restoration  of  Poland  as  an  independent  country  was  one 
happy  result  of  the  World  War. 
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studies 

1.  What  drcumstances  gave  rise  to  (a)  the  Petition  of  Right;  (b)  the  Instru- 
ment of  Government;  (c)  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  (d)  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  (e) 
the  Act  of  Settlement?  2.  Contrast  the  Commonwealth  as  a  national  republic 
with  the  medieval  Italian  cities,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands. 3.  Why  has  the  Bill  of  Rights  been  called  the  "third  great  charter  of  Eng- 
lish liberty"?  What  were  the  first  and  second  charters?  4.  Show  that  the  Revo- 
lution of  z68d-z689  was  a  "preserving"  and  not  a  "destroying"  revolution.  5. 
Trace  the  downfall  of  divine  right  as  a  political  doctrine  in  seventeenth-century 
England.  6.  What  is  the  essential  distinction  between  a  "limited"  or  "constitu- 
tional" monarchy  and  an  "absolute"  or  "  autocratic"  monarchy?  7.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  map  on  page  2q8,  show  how  far  the  "  natural  boundaries  "  of  France  were 
attained  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  8.  Show  that  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
nearly  all  the  combatants  profited  at  the  expense  of  Spain.  9.  Compare  the  map  of 
Emope  in  1648  with  that  of  Europe  in  17 13.  Which  states  present  the  most  marked 
changes  in  boundaries?  10.  How  was  Russia  imtil  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
rather  an  "annex  of  Asia"  than  a  part  of  Europe?  11.  "Russia  is  the  last-bom 
child  of  European  civilization."  Comment  on  thb  statement.  12.  What  did 
Peter  the  Great  mean  by  saying,  "It  is  not  land  I  want,  but  water"?  13.  On  an 
outline  map  indicate  the  territorial  gains  made  by  Russia  in  Europe  under  Peter 
the  Great.  14.  On  the  map  (page  303)  indicate  the  Russian  acquisitions  from 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  respectively,  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

15.  Account  for  the  development  of  both  absolutism  and  militarism  in  Prussia. 

16.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  additions  to  the  Hohenzollem  territories  made 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  17.  Why  may  the  Polish  state  be  described  as  both  a 
monarchy  and  a  republic?  z8.  Compare  Russia's  share  of  Poland  with  the  shares 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  (map  on  page  316).  19.  Show  that  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  West  Prussia  made  it  an  extremely  important  addition  to  the  Hohenzollem 
ponessions.  20.  Compare  the  map  of  Europe  in  1789  with  that  of  Europe  in 
17x3.  Which  states  present  the  most  marked  changes  in  boundaries?  21.  What 
illustrations  of  international  inunorality  are  found  in  this  chapter? 


CHAPTER  rX 

COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  DURING  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES  * 

80.   Mercantilism  and  Tradi^jg  Companies 

Portugal  and  Spain  had  chiefly  profited  by  the  geographical 
discoveries  and  colonizing  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
New  rivals  '^^^  decline  of  these  two  countries  enabled 
for  colonial  other  European  nations  to  step  into  their 
empire  place  as  rivals  for  commerce,  colonies,  and  the 

sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  Dutch  were  first  in  the  field, 
followed  later  by  the  French  and  the  English. 

Many  motives  inspired  the  colonizing  movement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Political  aims  had  considerable  weight. 
Motives  for  Holland,  France,  and  England  wanted  depend- 
colonization  encies  overseas  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  obtained 
by  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  religious  impulse  also  played  a 
part,  as  when  Jesuit  missionaries  penetrated  the  American 
wilderness  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity  and  when 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sought  in  the  New  World  a  refuge  from 
persecution.  But  the  main  motive  for  colonization  was  eco- 
nomic in  character.  Colonies  were  planted  in  order  to  furnish 
the  home  land  with  raw  materials  for  its  manufactures,  new 
markets,  and  favorable  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  commerce  and  industry. 

Most  European  statesmen  at  this  time  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mercantile  system.    Mercantilism  is  the  name 

*  Webster,  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  chapter  xxix,  "The  Abo- 
rigines of  the  Pacific."  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,'No.  3,  "Mayflower  Com- 
pact, 1620";  No.  5,  "New  England  Confederation,  1643";  No.  zo^  "Resolutions 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765  " ;  No.  11,  "Virginia  Bill  of  Rights^  1776" ;  No.  12, 
"Declaration  of  Independence,  1776";  No.  13,  "Articles  of  Confederation,  1778  "; 
No.  14,  "Northwest  Ordinance,  1787" ;  No.  15,  "Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

1787." 
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given  to  an  economic  doctrine  which  emphasized  the  importance 
of  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  rather  than  agriculture  and 
domestic  trade,  as  sources  of   national  wealth,  ^j^^ 
Some   Mercantilists  even  argued  that   the  pros-  mercftnttte 
perity  of  a  nation  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  •^■**" 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  within  its  borders.    They 
urged,   therefore,   that  each  country  should  so  conduct  its 
dealings  with  other  countries  as  to  attract  to  itself  the  largest 
possible  share  of  the  jMcious  metals.    This  could  be  most 
easily  done  by   fostering   exports   of   manufactures,   through 
bounties  and  special  privileges,  and  by  discouraging  imports, 
except  of  raw  materials.     If  the  country  sold  more  to  foreigners 
than  it  bought  of  them,  then  there  would  be  a  *' favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,"  and  this  balance  the  foreigners  would  have  to 
make  up  in  coin  or  bullion. 

Large  and  flourishing  colonies  seemed  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  mercantile  system.     Colonies  were  viewed  simply  as 
estates  to  be  worked  for  the  advantage  of  the  .-        ^. 
country  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.    The  and  colonial 
home  government  did  its  best  to  prevent  other  P^^'^y 
governments  from  trading  with  its  dependencies.    At  the  same 
time,  it  either  prohibited  or  placed  serious  restrictions  on  colonial 
manufactures  which  might  compete  with  those  of  the  mother 
country.    Portugal  and  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
now  Holland,  France,  and  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
pursued  this  colonial  policy. 

The  home  government  did   not  itself  engage  in  colonial 
commerce.    It  ceded  this  privilege  to  private  com-  Tiding 
panics  organized  for  the  purpose.     A  company,  companies 
in  return  for  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  a 
colony,  was  expected  to  govern  and  protect  them. 

The  first  form  of  association  was  the  regulated  company. 
Each  member,  after  paying  the  entrance  fee,  traded  «  -^  *  ^ 
with  his  own  capital  at  his  own  risk  and  kept  his  and  joint- 
profits  to  himself.    After  a  time  this  loose  associ-  "*^^^    , 

F'  companies 

ation  gave  way  to  the  joint-stock  company.    The 

members   contributed    to   a  conunon   fimd   and,   instead   of 
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'themselves,  intrusted  the  roanagemeiit  of  the  bnaneaB  I 
.of  directors.    Any  one  who  invested  his  cajHtBl  | 
Kive  a  "dividend"  on  his  "shares"  oi  the  joint 
stocf^^^^^^kb^   enterprise   wa&  successful.      The  joint- 
stock  com|^^^^^hh^sevent£enth  century  thus  formed  a 
connecting  liol^^^^^^^k^^orations. 

Trading   compi^^^^^^^BKuinicuus.      For  instance, 
Holland,  France,  En^^^^^^^^^^Knmark,  as  veil  as 
Scotland   ao^^^^^^^^^E  chartered   its   own 
ndnu  "East   India    Company.  '      England    had    many 

compaaiai  trading  companies,  particularly  those  which  oper- 
ated in  the  fialtic  lands,  Russia,  Turkey,  India,  Morocco, 
West  Africa,  and  North  America. 

81.  The  Dutch  Colonial  Empire 

Holland  Ues  at  the  mouths  of  the  largest  rivers  of  western 

Europe,  the  Scheldt,   Meuse,  and  Rhine,   thus  securing  ea^ 

iT.ji..rf  ..       communication  with  the  interior.     It  is  not  far 

distant  from  Denmark  and  Norway  and  is  only 

a  few  hours'  sail  from  the  French  and  English 
coasts.  These  advantages  of  position,  combined  with  a  small, 
infertile  territory,  never  capable  of  supporting  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  inhabitants  by  agriculture,  naturally  turned 
the  Dutch  to  the  Sea.  They  began  their  maritime  career  as 
fishermen,  "exchanging  tons  of  herring  for  tons  of  gold."  and 
gradually  built  up  an  extensive  transport  trade  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  lands.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  route  to  the  East  Indies,  Dutch  traders  met  Portuguese 
merchaats  at  Lisbon  and  there  obtained  spices  and  other 
eastern  wares  for  distribution  throughout  Europe.* 

But  the  Dutch  were  soon  to  become  seamen  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale.  The  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  in  1581' 
Dntch  zdmU-  *'***''^<^  Philip  n  to  close  the  port  of  Lisbon  to 
ttoutoths      the  Netherlanders,  who  had  already  b^:un  their 

revolt  gainst  the  Spanish  monarch.  Philip  also 
sdzed  a  large  number  of  Dutch  ships  lying  in  Spanish  and 

*  Sa  pase  354.  *  DJMolvcd  in  1640. 
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Portuguese  harbors,  thus  disclosing  his  purpose  to  destroy, 
if  possible,  the  profitable  commerce  of  his  enemies.  The  Dutch 
now  began  to  make  expeditions  directly  to  the  East  Indies, 
whose  trade  had  been  monopolized  by  Portugal  for  almost 
a  century.  They  captured  many  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
ships,  obtained  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  India,  and 
established  themselves  securely  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Dutch  government  presently  chartered  the  East  India 
Company  and  gave  to  it  the  monopoly  of  trade  and  rule  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward  to  the  Strait  Dutch 
of  Magellan.    The  company  operated  chiefly  in  the  E*st  India 
rich    islands   of    the    Malay    Archipelago.    Here     °"^    ^ 
much  bitter  fighting  took  place  with   the  Portuguese,  who 
were  finally  driven  from   nearly  all  of  their  eastern   posses- 
sions.    Ceylon,   Malacca,   Sumatra,   Java,   Celebes,   and   the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  were 
located  at  Batavia  in  Java.    This  city  still  remains  one  of  the 
leading  commercial  centers  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Dutch  possessions  included  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  made  a  permanent 
settlement   (Cape  Town).    It  was  intended,   at  xhe  Dutch 
first,  to  be  simply  a  way-station  or  port  of  refresh-  in  South 
ment  for  ships  on  the  route  to  the  Indies.     Before 
long,  however,  Dutch  emigrants  began  to  arrive  in  increasing 
numbers,  together  with  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  France 
to  escape  persecution.    These  farmer-settlers,  or  Boers,  passed 
slowly  into  the  interior  and  laid  there  the  foundation  of  Dutch 
sway  in  South  Africa.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became  a 
British  possession  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  Boer  republics  retained  their  independence  until  our 
own  day. 

Fired  by  their  success  and  enriched  by  their  gains  in  the 
East,  the  Dutch  started  out  to  form  another  colonial  empire 
in  the  West.    It  was  a  Dutchman,  Henry  Hudson,  The  Dutch 
who,  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  *»  America 
Indies,  discovered  in  1609  the  river  which  bears  his  name.    The 
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Dutch  sent  out  ships  to  trade  with  the  naUves  and  built  a  fori 
on  Manhattan  Island.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  soon 
received  a  charter  for  commerce  and  colonization  between  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Americas.  The 
company's  little  station  on  Manhattan  Island  became  the 
flourishing  port  of  Mew  Amsterdam,  from  which  the  Dutdi 


settlement  of  New  Netherland  spread  up  the  Hudson  River. 
The  a>mpany  also  secured  a  large  part  of  Guiana,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  West  Indies. 

llie  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  leaders  of 
commercial  Europe.  They  owned  more  merchant  ships  than 
ComBvrdal  ^^V  other  people  and  almost  monopolized  the 
dadlMof  carrying  trade  from  the  East  Indies  and  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  Yet  with  the 
advent  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  had  begun  to  fall 
behind  their  French  and  English  rivals  in  the  race  for  commerce 
and  colonies.  They  suffered  from  trade  wariare  with  England 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
long  and  exhausting  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which 
Holland  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance  against  Louis 
XIV,  struck  a  further  blow  at  Dutch  prosperity.  Though 
Holland  fell  from  the  first  rank  of  commercial  states,  it  has 
k^t  most  of  its  dominions  overseas  to  the  present  time. 
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92.  Rivalry  of  France  and  England  in  India  (to  1763) 

The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  enjoyed  a  profitable  trade  with 
India,  which  supplied  them  with  cotton,  indigo,  spices,  dyes, 
drugs,  precious  stones,  and  other  articles  of  india  and 
luxury  in  European  demand.  In  the  seventeenth  Europe 
century,  however,  the  French  and  the  En^ish  became  the  princi- 
pal competitors  for  Indian  trade,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  rivalry  between  them  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the 
secure  establishment  of  England's  rule  over  India.  A  region 
half  as  large  as  Europe  began  to  pass  under  the  control  of  a 
single  Eiuropean  power. 

The  conquest  of  India  was  made  possible  by  the  decline  of 
the  Mogul  (or  Mongol)  Empire,  which  had  been  founded  by 
the  Turkish  chieftain  Baber  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  india  under 
tury.  That  empire,  though  renowned  for  its  ^*  Moguls 
pomp  and  magnificence,  never  achieved  a  real  unification 
of  India.  The  country  continued  to  be  a  collection  of  separate 
provinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  isolated  from  one  another  by 
diflferences  of  race,  language,  and  religion.  The  Indian  peoples 
had  no  feeling  of  nationality,  and  when  the  Mogul  Empire 
broke  up  they  were  ready,  with  perfect  indiflFerence,  to  accept 
any  other  government  able  to  keep  order  among  them. 

Neither  France  nor  England  began  by  making  annexations 
in  India.    Each  country  merely  established  an  East  India 
company,  giving  to  it  a  monopoly  of  trade  between  ^he  East 
India  and  the  home  land.    The  French  company,  India 
chartered  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  had  its  *^®™p*°^*" 
headquarters  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
India.    The  English  company,  which  received  its  first  charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  possessed  three  widely  separated  settle- 
ments at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  attempt  the  task  of  empire 
making  in  India,  under  the  leadership  of  Dupleix,  the  able 
governor-general    of    Pondicherry.     Dupleix    saw  -^ 
clearly  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
and  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  native  states  opened  the 
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way  to  the  European  conquest  of  India.  In  order  that  the 
French  should  profit  by  this  unique  opportunity,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  some  of  the  Indian  princes,  fortified  Pondi- 
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cherry,  and  managed  to  form  an  army  by  enlisting  native  sol- 
diers ("sepoys"),  who  were  drilled  by  French  officers.  The 
English  afterwards  did  the  same  thing,  and  to  this  day  ''se- 
poys" comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  the 
French  captured  Madras,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  English  by 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Dupleix  continued,  however, 
to  extend  French  influence  in  the  south  and  east  of  India. 

The  English  could  not  look  unconcernedly  upon  the  progress 
of  their  French  rivals,  and  it  was  a  young  Englishman,  Robert 
Clive,  whose  genius  checkmated  Dupleix's  am- 
bitious schemes.  To  Clive,  more  than  any  other 
man.  Great  Britain  owes  the  beginning  of  her  present  Indian 
Empire.  Clive  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Madras,  but  he  soon  got  an  ensign's  com- 
mission and  entered  upon  a  military  career.  His  first  success 
was  gained  in  southeastern  India.  Here  he  managed  to  over- 
throw an  upstart  prince  whom  Dupleix  supported  and  to 
restore  English  influence  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  Dupleix 
was  recalled  in  disgrace  to  France,  where  he  died  a  disappointed 
man. 

Clive  now  found  an  opportunity  for  even  greater  service. 
The  native  ruler  of  Bengal,  a  man  ferocious  in  temper  and 
consumed  with  hatred  of  the  English,  suddenly  g^^jj^^^ 
captured  Calcutta.    He  allowed  one  hundred  and  piassey, 
forty-six  prisoners  to  be  confined  in  a  tiny  room,  ^^*^ 
where   they  passed   the   sultry   night   without  water.    Next 
morning  only  twenty-three  came  forth  alive  from  the  "Black 
Hole."    This  atrocity  was  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  wonder- 
ful victory  of  Plassey,  in  which  Clive,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers, 
overthrew  an  Indian  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.    Plassey 
showed  conclusively  that  native  troops  were  no  match  for 
Europeans  and  made  the  English  masters  of  Bengal,  with  its 
rich  delta,  mighty  rivers,  and  teeming  population. 

Meanwhile,  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  Europe 
renewed  the  contest  between  France  and  England  on  Indian 
soil.    The  English  virere  completely  successful,  for  their  control 
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of  the  sea  prevented  the  French  government  from  sendmg 
remforcements  to  India.  France  recovered  her  territorial  pos- 
The  Seven  sessions  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  but  agreed 
Tears'  War  not  to  fortify  them.  This  meant  that  she  gave 
up  her  dream  of  an  empire  in  India.  England 
henceforth  enjoyed  a  free  hand  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  that 
vast  region. 


83.  Rivalry  of  France  and  England  in  North  America 

(to  1763) 

Englishmen,  under  the  Tudors,  had  done  very  little  as  col- 
onizers of  the  New  World.  Henry  VII,  indeed,  encouraged 
Lateness  John  Cabot  to  make  the  discoveries  of  1497-1498, 
of  English  on  which  the  English  claims  to  North  America 
were  based.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  Sir  I^Iartin 
Frobisher  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador, 
and  another  "sea-dog,"  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  sought  with- 
out success  to  colonize  Newfoundland.  Gilbert's  half-brother, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  planned  a  settlement  in  the  region  then 
called  Virginia,^  but  lack  of  support  from  home  caused  it  to 
perish  miserably.  The  truth  was  that  sixteenth-century  Eng- 
lishmen had  first  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  in  Europe  before 
they  could  give  much  attention  to  America.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  at  length  enabled  them  to 
establish  American  colonies  without  interference  from  Spain. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  of  Englishmen  in  America 
were  made  at  Jamestown,  Virginia  (1607),  and  Plymouth  (1620), 
The  Thirteen  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  reign  of  Charles  I 
Colonies  g^^  ^^  foundation  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland, 

and  that  of  Charles  11,  the  foundation  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Carolinas.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Ma,^sachu- 
setts  had  absorbed  Plymouth  and  had  thrown  out  the  offshoots 
which  presently  became  Rhode,  Island,  Connecticut,  and  IS[pw 
Hampshire.  The  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  became  NewYork.     Charles  II 

>  After  Elizabeth,  the  "Virgin  Queen." 
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granted  it  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who 
afterwards  reigned  as  James  II.  James,  in  turn,  bestowed 
the  region  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  upon 
two  court  favorites,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Ne\sjjersey« 
The  small  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  South  Company  of  Sweden,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  annexed  by  the  Dutch 
and  then  by  the  English.  Delaware  subsequently  became  a 
separate  colony.  Georgia,  the  southernmost  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  was  not  settled  until  the  reign  of  George  II,  in  whose 
honor  it  was  named. 

Both  New  England  and  the  southern  colonies  were  chiefly 
English  in  blood.  Many  emigrants  also  came  from  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  emigrants  from  Anglo-Saxon 
Continental  Europe  included  French  Huguenots  ^^p^'^s^oo 
and  Germans  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  middle  colonies  was  far  more  mixed.  Besides  Eng- 
lish and  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  it  comprised  Dutch 
in  New  York,  Swedes  in  Delaware,  and  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  neither  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  nor  Germany 
contributed  largely  to  the  settlement  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

The  French  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
gained  no  foothold  in  the  New  World.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  failure  of  Jacques  Cartier's  settle-  Lateness  of 
ment  near  Quebec  (1542),  they  were  so  occupied  French 
with  the  Huguenot  wars  that  they  gave  little 
thought  to  colonial  expansion.  The  single  exception  was  the 
ill-starred  colony  which  Admiral  de  Coligny  attempted  to  es- 
tablish in  Florida  (1564).  The  Spaniards  quickly  destroyed 
it,  not  only  because  the  settlers  were  Protestants,  but  also  be- 
cause a  French  settlement  in  Florida  directly  threatened  their 
West  India  possessions.  The  growing  weakness  of  Spain, 
together  with  the  cessation  of  the  religious  struggle,  made 
possible  a  renewal  of  the  colonizing  movement.  The  French 
again  turned  to  the  north,  attracted  by  the  fur  trade  and  the 
fisheries,  and  founded  Canada  during  the  same  decade  that  the 
English  were  founding  Virginia. 
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The  first  great  name  in  Canadian  history  is  that  of  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV. 
Champiain  Champlain  explored  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
and  Canada  chusetts,  discovered  the  beautiful  lake  now  called 
after  him,  traced  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  also 
came  upon  lakes  Ontario  and  Huron.  He  set  up  a  permanent 
French  post  at  Quebec  in  1608,  and  three  years  later  founded 
Montreal. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  exploration  of  Canada 
went  on  with  renewed  energy.  The  French,  hitherto,  had  been 
La  SaUe  and  spurred  by  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Louisiana  ^  western  passage  to  Cathay.  Joliet,  the  fur  trader, 
and  Marquette,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  believed  that  they  had 
actually  found  the  highway  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
when  their  birchbark  canoes  first  glided  into  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  reserved  for  the  most  illustrious  of  French 
explorers,  Robert  de  La  Salle,  to  discover  the  true  character 
of  the  "Father  of  Waters*'  and  to  perform  the  feat  of  descend- 
ing it  to  the  sea.  He  took  possession  of  all  the  territory  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  for  Louis  XIV,  naming  it  Louisiana. 

Where  La  Salle  had  shown  the  way,  missionaries,  fur  traders 

hunters,  and  adventurers  quickly  followed.    The  French  now 

began  to  realize  the  importance  of   the  Missis- 
New  France        .      *  -vt  n  1  •  1      •  1 

sippi  Valley,  which  tune  was  to  prove  the  most 

extensive  fertile  area  in  the  world.  Efforts  were  made  to  occupy 
it  and  to  connect  it  with  Canada  by  a  chain  of  forts  reaching 
from  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  Or- 
leans *  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  All  of  the  continent 
west  of  the  AUeghenies  was  to  become  New  France. 

However  audacious  this  design,  it  seemed  not  impossible 
of  fulfillment.  New  France,  a  single  royal  province  under  one 
Strength  and  military  governor,  offered  a  united  front  to  the 
weakness  of  divided  ETnglish  colonies.  The  population,  though 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  the  English 
colonists,  consisted  mostly  of  men  of  military  age,  good  fighters, 

>  Named  after  the  Due  d 'Orleans,  who  was  regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.    See  page  302,  note  i. 
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and  aided  by  numerous  Indian  allies.  Lack  of  home  support 
largely  offset  these  real  advantages.  While  the  French  were 
contending  for  colonial  supremacy,  they  were  constantly  at 
war  in  Europe.  They  wasted  on  European  battle-fields  the 
resources  which  might  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  America. 
Furthermore,  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV 
hampered  private  enterprise  in  New  France  by  vexatious  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived 
the  inhabitants  of  training  in  self-government.  The  French 
settlers  never  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  while  the  English 
colonists  in  political  matters  were  left  almost  entirely  to  them- 
selves. The  failure  of  France  to  become  a  world-power  at  this 
time  must  be  ascribed,  therefore,  chiefly  to  the  unfortunate 
policies  of  her  rulers. 

The  struggle  between  France  and  England  began,  both  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  in  1689,  when  the  "Glorious  Revo- 
lution" drove  out  James  II  and  placed  William  j^  ^^^ 
of  Qrantre  on  the  English  throne  as  William  III.  Hundred 

Tears'  War 

The  Dutch  and  English,  who  had  previously 
been  enemies,  now  became  friends  and  united  in  resistance  to 
Louis  XrV.  The  French  king  not  only  threatened  the  Dutch, 
but  also  incensed  the  English  by  receiving  the  fugitive  James 
and  aiding  him  to  win  back  his  crown.  England  at  once  joined 
a  coalition  of  the  states  of  Europe  against  France.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  Hundred  Years'  War  between  the 
two  countries.^  The  struggle  extended  beyond  the  Continent, 
for  each  of  the  rivals  tried  to  destroy  the  commerce  and  annex 
the  colonies  of  the  other. 

The  first  period  of  conflict  closed  in  1713,  with  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.    England  secured  Newfoundland,  Acadia  (rechristened 
Nova  Scotia),  and  the  extensive  region  drained  by  p^o^gs^n, 
the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay.    France,  how-  of  the  Peace 
ever,  kept  the  best  part  of  her  American  territories  ?|L^*'**^^ 
and  retained  control  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi.    The  possession  of  these  two  waterways  gave  her 
a  strong  strategic  position  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

1  See  the  chart  on  page  332. 
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The  two  great  European  wars  which  came  between  1740  and 
1763  were  naturally  reflected  in  the  New  World.  The  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  known  in  American 
history  as  King  George's  War,  proved  to  be 
indecisive.  The  Seven  Years'  War,  similarly 
known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Frendi  from  North  America. 
France  had  no  resources  to  cope  with  those  of  England  in 
America,  and  the  English  coomiand  of  the  sea  proved  decisive. 
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One  French  post  after  another  was  captured.  Wolfe  de- 
feated the  gallant  Montcalm  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  and 
the  fall  of  that  stronghold  quickly  foUowed.  What  remained 
of  the  French  army  at  Montreal  also  surrendered.  The  British 
flag  was  now  raised  over  Canada,  where  it  has  flown  ever 
since. 


The  second  period  of  conflict  closed  in  1763,  with  the  Peace 
of  Paris.     France  ceded  to  England  all  her  North  American 
possessions  east  of   the   Mississippi,  except  two  p^^^ 
small  islands  kept  for  fishing  purposes  off  the  coast  of  tha 
of  Newfoundland.     Spain,  which  had  also  been   ^^*J^(, 
involved  in  the  war,  gave  up  Florida  to  England, 
receiving  as  compensation  the  French  territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi.     New   France   was   now   only   a   memory.    But 
modem  Canada  has  two  millions  of  Frenchmen,  who  still  hold 
aloof  from  the  British  in  language  and  religion,  while  Loui- 
siana, though  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  an  American  state, 
still  retains  in  its  laws  and  in  many  customs  of  its  people  the 
French  tradition. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.    Relieved  of  pressure  from  without. 
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and  free  to  expand  toward  the  west  and  south,  they  now  fdt 
less  keenly  their  dependence  on  England.  Close  ties,  the  ties 
EnsUnd  and  ^^  Common  interests,  common  ideals,  and  a  conunon 
the  Thirteen    origin,  still  attached  them  to  the  mother  country ; 

but  these  were  soon  to  be  rudely  severed  during 
the  period  of  disturbance,  disorder,  and  violence  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  American  Revolution. 

84.   The  American  Revolution,  lllS-lldS 

Englishmen  in  the  New  World  for  a  long  time  had  been 
drawing  apart  from  Englishmen  in  the  Old  World.  The  poUti- 
PreperatUm  ^  training  received  by  the  colonists  in  their  local 
for  inde-  meetings  and  provincial  assemblies  fitted  them  for 
pen  ence  self-government,  while  the  hard  conditions  of  life 
in  America  fostered  their  energy,  self-reliance,  and  impatience 
of  restraint.  The  important  part  which  they  played  in  the 
conquest  of  Canada  gave  them  confidence  in  their  military 
abiUties  and  showed  them  the  value  of  cooperation.  Renewed 
interference  of  Great  Britain  in  what  they  deemed  their  private 
concerns  before  long  called  forth  their  united  resistance. 

Some  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  colonists  complained 
were  the  outcome  of  the  British  colonial  poUcy.  The  home 
Restrictions  government  discouraged  the  manufacture  in  the 
on  colonial  colonies  of  goods  that  could  be  made  in  England, 
man  actures  parliament,  for  instance,  prohibited  the  export 
of  woolens,  not  only  to  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent, 
but  also  from  one  colony  to  another,  and  forbade  the  colonists 
to  set  up  mills  for  making  wrought  iron  or  its  finished  products. 
Such  regulations  aimed  to  give  British  manufacturers  a  monop- 
oly of  the  colonial  markets. 

The  home  government  also  interfered  with  the  conmierce  of 
the  colonies.  As  early  as  1660  Parliament  passed  a  "  Navi- 
Restrictions  gation  Act"  providing  that  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
on  colonial  and  indigo  might  not  be  exported  direct  from  the 
commerce  colonies  to  foreign  countries,  but  must  be  first 
brought  to  England,  where  duties  were  paid  on  them.  A  sub- 
sequent act  required  all  imports  into  the  colonies  from  Conti- 
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Dental  Eur<q>e  to  have  been  actually  shipped  from  an  English 
port,  thus  compelling  the  colonists  to  go  to  England  for  their 
supplies.  These  acts,  however,  were  so  poorly  enfdrced  for 
many  years  that  smuggling  became  a  lucrative  occupation. 

All  this  legislation  was  not  so  repressive  as  one  would  suppose, 
partly  because  it  was  so  constantly  evaded  and  partly  because 
Great  Britain  formed  the  natural  market  for  most   AlleTi«tioni 
colonial  products.     Moreover,  the  home  govern-  md  com- 
ment gave  some  special  favors  in   the   shape  of  ^°"  *"" 
"bounties,"  or  sums  of  money  to  encourage  the  production  of 
food  and  raw  materials  needed  in  Great   Britain.     Twenty- 
four  colonial  industries  were  subsidized  in 
this  manner.     Colonial  shipping  was  also 
fostered,  for  ships  built  in  the  colonies  en- 
joyed the  same  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
carrying  trade  as  British-built  ships.     In 
fact,  the  regulations  which  the  American 
colonists  had  to  endure  were  light,  com- 
pared with  the  shackles  laid  by  Spain  and 
France  upon  their  colonial  possessions.     It 
must  always  be  remembered,  finally,  that 
Great   Britain  defended   the  colonists  in 
return  for  trade  privileges.     As  long  as  her  help  was  needed 
against  the  French,  they  did  not  protest  seriously  against  the 
legislation  of  Parliament. 

After  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  George  III  and  his 
ministers  determined  to  keep  British  troops  in  America  as  a 
protection  against  outbreaks  by  the  French  or 
Indians.    The  colonists,  to  whose  safety  an  army  Act  and 
would  add,  were  expected  to  pay  for  its  partial  *'  ^"T"." 
support.     Parliament,  accordingly,  took  steps  to 
enforce  the  laws  regulating  colonial  commerce  and  also  passed 
the  Stamp  Act  (1765).    The  protests  of  the  colonists  led  to  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure,  but  it  was  soon  replaced  by 
the  Townshend  Acts  (1767),  levying  duties  on  certain  commodi- 
ties imported  into  America.     These  acts,  in  turn,  were  repealed 
three  years  later.    Parliament,  however,  kept  a  small  duty  on 
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tea,  in  order  that  the  colonists  might  not  think  that  it  had 
abandoned  its  assumed  right  to  tax  them. 

The  Stamp  Act  and  the  Townshend  Acts  thus  brought  up 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  extent  of  parliamentary  control 
.,  _  over  the  colonists.    They  argued  that  taxes  could 

atioD  with-  be  rightfully  voted  only  by  their  own  representative 
mti«ji*-  assembUes.  It  was  a  natural  attitude  for  them 
to  take,  smce  Parliament,  sitting  three  thousand 
miles  away,  had  little  insight  into  American  affairs.  The 
Britbh  view  was  that  Parlia- 
ment "  virtually  "  represented 
all  Englishmen  and  hence 
might  tax  them  wherever 
they  bved.  This  view  can 
also  be  understood,  for  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  had 
definitely  established  the  su> 
premacy  of  Parliament  in 
England.'  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, taxation  of  the  colonies 
was  clearly  contrary  to  cus- 
tom and  very  impolitic  in 
the  face  of  the  popular  feeling 
which  it  aroused  in  America. 
Some  British  statesmen 
themselves  espoused  the  cause 
Attltud*  o*  t*i«  colonists, 

of  Bimah  Edmund  Burke, 
the  great  Irish 
orator,  declared  that  the  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of 
America  in  Parliament  was  "the  most  contemptible  idea  that 
ever  entered  the  head  of  a  man."  Even  William  Pitt  (then 
earl  of  Chatham),  while  maintaining  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  legislate  for  America,  applauded  the  "manly  wisdom  and 
calm  resolution"  displayed  by  the  colonists.  But  these  were 
the  voices  of  a  minority,  of  a  helpless  minority.  Parliament 
iSeep*(ea94. 
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was  then  utterly  unrepresentative  of  the  people  and  was  packed 
with  the  supporters  of  George  III  (the  ** king's  friends")-  To 
this  would-be  despot,  therefore,  belongs  the  chief  responsibility 
for  the  measures  of  oppression  which  provoked  the  resistance 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

The  colonists  were  so  opposed  to  the  principle  of  parliament 
tary   taxation   that   they   refused    to   buy    tea   from   British 
merchants  and   in   Boston  even  boarded   a   tea  Dedarmtion 
ship  and  threw  the  cargo  into  the  water.     Parlia-  of  Independ- 
ment  replied  to  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party  *'  by  closing  *°*^*' 
the  harbor  of  that  city  to  commerce  and  by  depriving  Mas- 
sachusetts  of   self-government.    These   measures,    instead   of 
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Opening  Lines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  first  lines  of  Jefferson's  original  draft. 

bringing  the  recalcitrant  colony  to  terms,  only  aroused  the 
apprehension  of  her  neighbors  and  led  to  the  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  except  Georgia,  in  the  First 
Continental  Congress.  It  recommended  a  policy  of  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the  colonists  had  recovered 
their  **  just  rights  and  liberties."  The  Second  Congress,  which 
met  after  blood  had  been  shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  pre- 
pared for  war  and  appointed  George  Washington  to  conunand 
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the  colonial  forces.  On  July  4,  1776,  after  the  failure  of  all 
plans  for  conciliation  with  the  mother  country,  it  declared  that 
**  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
indep>endent  states." 

No  colony  at  first  contained  a  large  majority  in  favor  of 
separation,  and  even  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
The  numerous    loyalists,    or    "Tories,"    continued    to 

"Tories"  espouse  the  British  cause.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  the  "Tories"  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  Canada, 
where  they  were  the  first  English  settlers.  They  prospered  in 
their  new  home,  and  their  descendants,  who  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Canadian  population,  are  to-day  among  the 
most  devoted  members  of  the  British  Empire. 

Even  had  the  colonists  been  unanimous  in  resbtance  to 
Great  Britain,  they  stood  little  chance  of  winning  against  a 
The  French  wealthy  country  with  a  population  nearly  three 
alliance,  times  their  own,  trained  armies  supported  by  Ger- 

man  mercenaries,  and  a  powerful  navy.  When, 
however,  the  resources  of  France  were  thrown  into  the  scale, 
the  issue  became  less  doubtful.  France,  still  smarting  from 
the  losses  incurred  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  desired  to  recover 
as  much  as  possible  of  her  colonial  dominion  and  secretly 
aided  the  Americans  with  money  and  supplies  for  some  time 
before  the  victory  at  Saratoga  led  her  to  enter  into  a  formal 
alliance  with  them. 

The  war  now  merged  into  a  European  conflict,  in  which 

France   was   joined   by   Spain   and   Holland.    Great    Britain 

needed  all  her  reserve  power  to  prevent  rebellion 

the  Revo-        in  Ireland,  defend  Gibraltar,  and  keep  her  pos- 

lutionary         sessions   in    the    West    Indies   and    India.    The 

vT  ar 

Struggle  in  America  practically  closed  in  1781,  when 
Comwallis,  blockaded  at  Yorktown  by  a  French  fleet  and 
closely  invested  by  the  combined  French  and  American  armies, 
surrendered  the  largest  British  force  still  in  the  colonies.  Nearly 
two  years  passed,  however,  before  the  contestants  made  peace. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  recognized   the  independence  of  the  former  Thirteen 
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Colonies    and    fixed    their    boundaries    at    Canada  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  the   Atlantic  Ocean,  Florida,  and  T™ti««ot 
the  Mississippi  River.    The  Treaty  of  Versailles  ver««iil«», 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  re-  i'm 
stored  to  France  a  few  colonial  possessions  and  gave  to  Spun 
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the  island  of  Minorca^  and  the  Florida  territory.*  Holland, 
which  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain,  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  that  country  some  stations  in  India  and  to 
throw  open  to  British  merchants  the  valuable  trade  of  the 
East  Indies. 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  dealt  a  stag- 
gering blow  at  the  old  colonial  policy.  The  Americans  oon- 
Effectsof  tinued  to  trade  with  the  mother  country  from 
American        self-interest,  although  they  were  no  longer  oom- 

epen  ence  p^jj^j    ^^   j^   ^   j^^   j^^^      jj^^   result   was   that 

British  conmierce  with  the  United  States  doubled  within  fifteen 
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Signatures  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783 

From  the  origiiial  document  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington. 

years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.    This  formed 
an  object-lesson  in  the  futility  of  commercial  restrictions. 

The  American  War  of  Independence  reacted  almost  at 
once  on  Europe.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  setting 
America  ^^^^^  ^^^  "unalienable  rights  of  man"  as  against 

teaching  feudal  privilege  and  oppression,  provided  ardent 

y  example  ^j\^\i^  {^i  France  with  a  formula  of  liberty  which 
they  were  not  slow  in  applying  to  their  own  country.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1789  was  the  child  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  still  another 
revolutionary  movement  stripped  Spain  and  Portugal  of  all 
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their   continental  possessions   in   the   New   World.    America 
was,  indeed,  teaching  by  example. 

86.  Formation  of  the  United  States 

The  Continental  Congress,  which  had  framed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776,  continued  to  govern  the  United 
States  until  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Con-  Articles  of 
federation  in   1781.    The  Articles  established   a  Confedera- 
mere  league  of  states,  like  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  con- 
federations.   The  authority  of  Congress  was  practically  limited 
to  war,  peace,  and  foreign  affairs.     It  could  not  levy  taxes, 
could  not  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  had  no  power  to 
enforoe  obedience  in  either  a  state  or  an  individual.     Every 
attenqpt  to  amend  the  Articles  by  legislative  action  failed,  and 
the  tvcak  and  clumsy  government  which  they  had  set  up  threat- 
eMid  to  collapse. 

Sodi  wore  the  distressing  circumstances  under  which  the 
Fedoal  Ctovention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.    To  this 
body  tbe  states  sent  fifty-five  delegates,  including  j^^  Federal 
WaddngtCHi,  who  presided,  FrankUn,  James  Madi-  Conventfon. 
aoOy  and  Alexander  Hamilton.    Instead  of  merely 
amoiding  the  Articles,  they  decided  to  prepare  an  entirely 
neur  constitution,  and  accompUshed  the  task  within  four  months. 

Neoessaiy  though  the  Constitution  was,  if  the  American 
poapfe  were  not  to  face  anarchy  and  civil  war,  it  satisfied 
ndAttr  the  advocates  of  states'  rights  nor  the  R^^tj^^ji^^i^jn 
fy]iW#^  democrats.    Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  of  the 
eleven    states    ratified    the    instrument.    North  l^^^^^^^""' 
f^TnXjntk  and    Rhode   Island    did    not    ratify   it 
Untfl  after  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  in 

X789. 

The  concessions  made  to  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution, 

as  originally  framed,  were  embodied  in  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments.   These  provided  for  religious  freedom,  the  xhe  ilrit  ten 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  free  speech,  a  amendments, 
free  press,  the  privileges  of  assembly  and  petition, 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  speedy  and  public  jury  trials,  and  other 
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safeguards  of  personal  liberty.  In  short,  the  amendments 
were  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  American  people. 

The  Constitution,  in  many  features,  reflects  the  political 
experience  of  the  colonists  and  their  familiarity  with  British 
Sources  of  methods  of  government.  Accustomed  to  a  bi- 
the  Consti-  cameral  legislature,  they  retained  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
but  made  the  upper,  as  well  as  the  lower,  house  elective.  The 
President's  powers  of  military  command,  appointment,  and 
veto  resembled  those  of  the  colonial  governor,  though  here, 
again,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  departed  from  precedent 
in  making  the  executive  elective.  The  national  courts  were 
modeled  after  those  of  the  colonies.  The  Supreme  Court, 
with  its  power  of  declaring  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional, 
found  a  prototype  in  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain,  which 
had  formerly  exercised  the  right  of  annulling  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Constitution 
contains  no  provision  for  the  cabinet  system,  by  which  both 
executive  and  legislative  functions  are  centered  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  cabinet  system  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  colonists  and  at  this  time  was  not  fully  developed 
in  Great  Britain. 

As  a  whole,  the  Constitution  formed  a  novelty  in  politics. 
It  established,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  federal  union, 
Thenatioii  rather  than  a  mere  league  of  states  or  confeder- 
mndthe  ation.    The    objects    of    the    new    government 

were  concisely  stated  in  the  immortal  preamble: 
**We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  imion,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  conmion  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States." 

86.   Progress  of  Geographical  Discovery 

Great  Britain  soon  found  at  least  partial  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  the  occupation  of  Australia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.    That  vast  ocean,  covering 
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more  than  one-third  of  the  globe,  remained  little  known  to 
Europeans  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteienth  century. 
Soon  after  Magellan's  voyage  the  Spaniards  estab-  gn^iy  ^^, 
lished  a  regular  commercial  route  between  Mexico  pioraticm  of 
and  the  Philippines  and  gradually  discovered  some 
of  the  archipelagoes  which  stud  the  intervening  seas.    Sir  Francis 
Drake's  circumnavigation  of  the  world  first  drew  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  a  long  time  passed  be- 
fore they  began  its  systematic  exploration. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Pacific  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Antarctic  problem.     Geographers  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
had  a  vague  idea  that  a  region  of  continental   ^^^  •*  Great 
proportions  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  Indian  South 
Ocean.    The  idea  found  expression  in  Ptolemy's 
map  of  the  world,  and  Marco  Polo  during  his  stay  in  China 
heard  about  it.    After  the  Dutch  became  established  in  the 
East  Indies,  they  made  renewed  search  for  the  "Great  South 
Land"  and  carefully  explored  the  western  coast  of  Australia 
or  "New  Holland." 

In  1642  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  Abel  Tasman 
from  Batavia  to  investigate  the  real  extent  of  Australia.    Tas- 
man's  two  voyages  —  among  the  most  notable  on        ^^, 
record  —  led  to  the  discovery  of  Van  Diemen's  voyages. 
Land  (Tasmania)  and  New  Zealand,  and  proved  JU?"*** 
conclusively   that   Australia   had   no   connection 
with  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent.    The  Dutch,  however, 
manifested  little  interest  in  the  regions  which  they  had  found, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  years  elapsed  before  Tasman's 
work  was  continued  by  Captain  James  Cook. 

This  famous  navigator,  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer,  entered 
the  British  navy  at  an  early  age  and  by  his  unaided  efforts 
rose  to  high  command.    Cook's  first  voyage  in 
the  Pacific  resulted  in  the  exploration  of  the  coast  voyages  in 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Australia.  !^*i*?^JSf' 

17(»8-1779 

The  second  voyage  finally  settled  the  question 

as  to  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent,  for  Cook  sailed  three 

times  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  without  finding  it.    At  the  in- 
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stance  of  George  III,  Cook  undertook  a  third  voyage  to  locate, 
if  possible,  an  opening  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  which  would  lead 
into  Hudson  Bay.  He  followed  the  American  coast  through 
Bering  Strait  until  an  unbroken  ice  field  barred  further  progress. 
On  the  return  from  the  Arctic  region  Cook  visited  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives.  Thus  closed 
the  career  of  one  who,  more  than  any  other  explorer,  revealed 
to  European  gaze  the  island  world  of  the  Pacific. 

Captain  Cook  on  his  third  voyage  was  the  first  British  navi- 
gator to  sight  Alaska.     Here,  however,  he  had  been  preceded 
,  by  the  Russians,  who  reached  the  Pacific  by  way 

voyages,  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.     It  still  remained 

1741^^*  uncertain  whether  Siberia  did  not  join  on  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  New  World.  Peter  the 
Great,  who  showed  a  keen  interest  in  geographical  discovery- . 
commissioned  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  service, 
to  solve  the  problem.  Bering  explored  the  strait  and  sea 
named  after  him  and  made  clear  the  relation  between  North 
America  and  Asia. 

The  eighteenth  century  thus  added  greatly  to  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  especially  in  the  Pacific  area.  Cook's  voy- 
Scientific  ages,  in  particular,  left  the  main  outlines  of  the 
exploration  southern  part  of  the  globe  substantially  as  they 
are  known  to-day.  From  this  time  systematic  exploration 
for  scientific  purposes  more  and  more  took  the  place  of  voyages 
by  private  adventurers  for  the  sake  of  warfare  or  plunder. 
Geographical  discovery  must  be  included,  therefore,  among  the 
influences  which  made  the  eighteenth  century  so  conspicuously 
an  age  of  enlightenment. 

Studies 

I.  Locate  these  places:  Batavia;  Cape  Colony;  Madras;  Bombay;  Calcutta; 
and  Pondicheny.  2.  Identify  these  dates  in  American  colonial  history:  1607; 
1620;  1713;  1763;  and  1783.  3.  According  to  the  mercantile  theor>%  what 
constituted  a  '* favorable"  and  what  an  "unfavorable"  balance  of  trade?  4.  How 
was  the  colonial  policy  based  on  mercantilism  opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  commer- 
cial freedom  ?  5.  What  was  meant  by  the  saying  that  colonies  were  "  like  so  many 
farms  of  the  mother  country  "  ?  6.  Why  was  the  joint-stock  company  a  more  suc- 
cessful method  of  fostering  colonial  trade  than  the  regulated  company?  7.  Show 
that  the  seventeenth  century  belonged  conmiercially  to  the  Dutch,  as  the  sixteenth 
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century  had  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  8.  What  is  meant  by 
the  statement  that  the  Dutch  "founded  cities  on  herring  skeletons"?  9.  Why 
was  it  possible  for  European  powers  to  secure  dominions  in  India?  10.  State  the 
basis  of  the  claims  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  to  territory  in  North 
America  during  the  seventeenth  century.  11.  "The  breaking  of  Spain's  naval 
power  is  an  incident  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of  the  English  colonies.'* 
G>nmient  on  this  statement.  12.  "The  expansion  of  England  in  the  New  World 
and  in  Asia  is  the  formula  which  siuns  up  for  England  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  Comment  on  this  statement.  13.  Show  that  as  a  result  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  "the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  became  the  British  Empire." 
14.  Show  that  "no  taxation  without  representation"  was  a  slogan  which  could 
hardly  have  arisen  in  any  but  an  English  country.  15.  Mention  some  of  the  ac- 
cusations against  George  III  as  set  forth  in   the   Declaration  of  Independence. 

16.  "The  Declaration  of*Independence  was  the  formal  announcement  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  that  had  their  ta]>-root  in  English  soil."    Comment  on  this  statement. 

17.  How  did  the  American  Revolution  become  a  world  war?  18.  In  what  sense 
was  the  American  Revolution  "a  civil  war  within  the  British  Empire"? 
IQ.  Show  that  the  American  Constitution  established,  not  a  confederation,  but  a 
federal  state.  20.  Trace  on  the  map  (between  pages  344-345)  the  three 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  OLD  R£GIME 

87.   Reform 

The  student  will  recall  the  more  significant  transformations 
of  European  society  which  closed  the  Middle  Ages  and  ushered 
An  Age  of  in  modem  times.  The  Renaissance  of  literature, 
reason  ^^^^  ^^j^j  learning;  geographical  discovery,  explo- 

ration, and  colonization ;  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  and 
Catholic  Counter  Reformation  all  helped  to  complete  the  transi- 
tion from  the  medieval  to  the  modern  world.  To  these  three 
movements  we  may  now  add  the  extraordinary  awakening  of 
the  European  mind  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  especially 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  an  age  of  reason,  an  age  of 
enlightenment. 

The  thinkers  of  this  period  pursued  knowledge  not  so  much 
for  its  own  sake  as  for  its  social  usefulness.  They  felt  that  the 
The  reform-  time  had  come  when  mankind  might  well  discaid 
^  »PW*  many  ideas  and  customs,  once  serviceable,  perhaps, 
but  now  outworn.  To  them  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
progress  was  found  in  human  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  un- 
reasoning veneration  for  the  past.  Systematic  and  accurate 
knowledge,  they  believed,  would  destroy  this  attachment  to 
"the  good  old  days"  and  would  make  it  possible  to  create  more 
reasonable  and  enlightened  institutions.  In  other  words, 
thinkers  were  animated  by  the  reforming  spirit. 

Reform  was  sorely  needed.  Absolute  monarchies  claiming 
to  rule  by  divine  right,  aristocracies  in  the  possession  of  privi- 
The  Old  leges  and  honors,  the  masses  of  the  people  excluded 

Regime  fj.^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^  ^^  government  and  burdened 

with  taxes  and  feudal  dues  —  such  were  some  of  the  survivals 
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of  medievalism  which  formed  the  Old  Regime.^  The  eighteenth 
century  abolished  it  in  France :  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  have  done  much  to  abolish  it  in  other  European 
countries.    Let  us  examine  it  more  closely. 

88.   The  Privileged  Classes 

Where  absolutism  prevailed,  everything  depended  upon  the 
personal  character  of  the  sovereign.  A  Peter  the  Great  might 
set  his  country  upon  the  road  to  civilization ;  a '  jjj^ 
Louis  XIV,  on  the  contrary,  might  plunge  his  monarchy 
people  into  indescribable  misery  as  the  result  of  needless  wars 
and  extravagant  expenditures.  As  time  went  on,  it  began  to 
appear  more  and  more  unreasonable  that  a  single  person  should 
have  the  power  to  make  the  laws,  levy  the  taxes,  spend  the 
revenues,  declare  war,  and  conclude  peace  according  to  his 
own  inclination.  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
shown  that  a  divine-right  monarchy  might  be  replaced  by  a 
constitutional  monarchy  and  parliamentary  control  of  legis- 
lation. The  reformers  wished  to  secure  for  France  and  other 
Continental  countries  at  least  an  equal  measure  of  political 
liberty. 

Not  less  insistent  was   their  demand  for  social  equaUty. 
The  feudal  s)rstem  had  bequeathed  as  part  of  its  heritage  to 
modem  Europe  a  system  of  class  distinctions  which 
honeycombed    society.      The   highest   place   was  and  Second 
occupied  by  the  clergy  and  nobility,  who  con-  ^•**te8 
stituted  the  First  and   Second  Estates,  respectively.  "These 
two  privileged  classes  formed  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
population  in  any  European  country.     Of  twenty-five  million 
Frenchmen,  for  instance,  less  than  "half  a  million  were  clerics 
or  nobles. 

Reverence  felt  by  kings  and  lords  for  mother  Church  had 
dowered  her  representatives  with   rich  and   broad  domains. 
In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many where  Church  property  had  not  been  con-       *    *'*^ 
fiscated  by  Protestants,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 

^  In  French,  ancien  rigime. 
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cardinals  ruled  as  veritable  princes  and  paid  few  or  no  taxes 
to  the  government.  These  members  of  the  higher  clergy  were 
recruited  mainly  from  the  noble  families  and  naturally  took 
the  side  of  the  absolute  monarchs.  The  lower  clergy,  the 
thousands  of  parish  priests,  who  came  from  the  common  people, 
just  as  naturally  espoused  the  popular  cause.  They  saw  the 
abuses  of  the  existing  system  and  supported  the  demands  for 
its  reform. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  the  old  feudal  nobility  had  largely 
disappeared  from  Europe,  except  in  Germany.  A  new  aristoc- 
The  racy  arose,   consisting  of   those  who   had   been 

nobility  ennobled  by  the  king  for  various  services  or  who 

had  held  certain  offices  which  conferred  noble  rank.  The 
nobles,  like  the  higher  clergy,  were  great  landed  proprietors, 
though  without  the  military  obligations  which  rested  on  feudal 
lords  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  Britain  is  almost  the  only  modem  state  where  the 
nobility  still  keeps  an  important  place  in  the  national  life. 
English  There  are  several  reasons  -for  this  fact.     In  the 

nobles  gj^^  place,  British  nobles  are  not  numerous,  in 

consequence  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  Only  the  eldest 
son  of  a  peer  inherits  his  father's  title  and  estate ;  the  younger 
sons  are  commoners.  Even  the  eldest  son  during  his  father'? 
lifetime  is  styled  **Lord"  simply  by  courtesy.  In  the  second 
place,  the  social  distinction  of  the  nobility  arouses  little  antago- 
nism, because  a  peer  is  not  bound  to  marry  into  another  noble 
family  but  may  take  his  wife  from  the  ranks  of  commoners. 
In  the  third  place,  the  nobility  is  from  time  to  time  enlarged 
through  the  creation  of  new  peers,  very  often  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  public  services  as  generals  or 
statesmen  or  by  their  contributions  to  science,  art,  or  letters. 
This  constant  supply  of  new  blood  has  helped  to  preserve  the 
British  aristocracy  from  stagnation  and  incompetence.  Finally, 
nobles  in  Great  Britain  are  taxed  as  are  other  citizens  and  are 
equally  amenable  to  the  laws. 

Veiy  different  was  the  situation  in  eighteenth-century  France. 
Here  there  were  as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand  nobles,  for 
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the  French  did  not  observe  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  Tl^eir 
"gentle  birth"  enabled  them  to  monopolize  the  important  offices 
in  the  government,  the  army,  and  the  Church.  French  ^ 
They  claimed,  and  largely  secured,  exemption  from  ^®**^«» 
taxation.  The  result  was  that  most  of  the  expense  of  the 
wars,  the  magnificent  palaces,  and  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV  was  borne  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  France.  The  provincial  nobles,  who  Uved  on  their  country 
estates,  usually  took  more  or  less  part  in  local  affairs  and  felt 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry.  But  many  members 
of  the  nobility  were  absentee  landlords,  leading  a  fashionable 
existence  at  the  court  and  dancing  attendance  on  the  king. 
Nobles  of  this  type  were  ornamental  rather  than  useful.  Their 
luxury  and  idleness  made  them  objects  of  odium  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  wished  to  renovate  society.  As  one  reformer  de- 
dared,  "Through  all  the  vocabulary  of  Adam,  there  is  not  such 
an  animal  as  a  duke  or  a  count." 

89.   The  Unprivileged  Classes 

Such  were  the  two  privileged  orders,  or  estates.    Beneath 
them  came  the  unprivileged  order  known  as  the  x^^  xi,ijj| 
Third  Estate  in  France.     It  consisted  of  three  Estate 
main  divisions. 

The  middle  class,  or  bourgeoisie,^  included  all  those  who 
were  not  manual  laborers.  Professional  men,  such  as  magis- 
trates, lawyers,  physicians,  and  teachers,  together  The 
with  bankers,  manufacturers,  wholesale  merchants,  ^^i^^^^ 
and  shopkeepers,  were  bourgeois.  The  British  middle  class 
enjoyed  representation  in  Parliament  and  frequently  entered 
the  nobiUty.  The  French  bourgeoisie,  on  the  contrary,  could 
not  hold  the  positions  of  greatest  honor  in  the  government. 
Though  well  educated  and  often  wealthy,  they  were  made  to 
feel  in  every  way  their  inferiority  to  the  arrogant  nobles.  They 
added  their  voices,  therefore,  to  those  who  demanded  political 
liberty  and  social  equality. 


*  From  French  bourg,  "town. 
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The  next  division  of  the  Third  Estate  comprised  the 
artisans  living  in  the  towns  and  cities.  They  were  not  very 
The  numerous,  except  in  Great  Britain,  France,  west- 

•'^"••^*  em  Germany,  and  northern  Italy,  where  industry 

had  reached  a  much  higher  development  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

The  craft  guilds,  so  characteristic  of  urban  life  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  begun  to  disappear  from  eighteenth-century 
Survivals  of  England,  but  still  maintained  their  importance 
the  gmid  on  the  Continent.  Each  trade  had  its  own  guild, 
sys  em  controlling  methods  of  manufacture,  quantity  and 

quaUty  of  the  article  produced,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and 
nimiber  of  workmen  to  be  employed.  In  many  places,  the 
masters,  who  owned  the  shops,  machines,  or  tools,  alone  be- 
longed to  the  guilds.  Even  where  journeymen  and  apprentices 
became  members,  after  paying  excessive  entrance  fees,  they  were 
not  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  craft.  This  exclusive 
policy  of  the  masters  provoked  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  poorer  workmen  ^  and  led  to  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
their  monopoly  of  industry. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate was  that  of  the  peasants.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
The  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain  they  were  still  serfs, 

peasants  They  might  not  leave  their  villages  or  marry  with- 

out their  lord's  consent ;  their  children  must  serve  in  his  family 
for  several  years  at  a  nominal  wage ;  and  they  themselves  had 
to  work  for  a  nimiber  of  days  each  week  pn  their  lord's  land. 
It  is  said  that  this  forced  labor  sometimes  took  so  much  of  the 
peasant's  time  that  he  could  only  cultivate  his  own  holding  by 
moonlight.  Conditions  were  better  in  Italy  and  western  Ger- 
many, though  it  was  a  Hessian  prince  who  sold  his  subjects  to 
Great  Britain  to  fight  as  mercenaries  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  In  France,  serfdom  still  existed  only  in  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  and  Franche-Comte,  three  provinces  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.    The  great  majority 

*  The  so-called  urban  proletariat  (from  Latin  proles,  "offspring,"  "progeny"  — 
referring  to  those  whose  only  wealth  is  in  their  children). 
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of  the  French  peasants  enjoyed  complete  freedom,  and  many 
of  them  owned  their  own  farms. 

But  even  the  free  peasants  of  France  carried  a  heavy  burden. 
The  king  imposed  the  hated  land  tax  {taille),  assessing  a  certain 
amount  on  each  village  and  requiring  the  money  survivals  of 
to  be  paid  whether  the  inhabitants  could  afford  the  manorial 
it  or  not.      Still  more  hated  was  the  corvie,  or  *^*  *" 
forced  labor  exacted  by  the  government  from  time  to  time 
on  roads  and  other  public  works.    The  clergy  demanded  tithes, 
which  amounted  to  perhaps  a  thirteenth  of  the  produce.    The 
nobles  levied  various  feudal  dues  for  the  use  of  oven,  mill, 
and  wine  press,  and  tolls  for  the  use  of  roads  and  bridges. 
The  game  laws  were  especially  vexatious,  because  farmers  were 
obliged  to  allow  the  game  of  neighboring  lords  to  invade  their 
fields  and  destroy  the  crops.     SUght  wonder  that  the  peasants 
also  formed  a  discontented  class,  anxious  for  any  reforms  which 
would  better  their  hard  lot. 


,90.   The  Church 

Practically  all  European  peoples  in  the  eighteenth  century 
called  themselves  Christians.  The  majority  of  them  were 
Catholics.  The  eastern  and  western  branches  Greek 
of  Catholic  Christianity  began  to  draw  apart  (Jur-  Catholics 
ing  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  and  finally  separated  in  the  eleventh 
century.*  This  schism  was  never  afterwards  healed.  The 
Eastern  or  Greek  Church  found  its  adherents  principally  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Russians. 

The  Western  or  Roman  Church  held  undisputed  sway 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  before  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century.^  Even  after  Roman 
this  religious  upheaval,  it  continued  to  be  the  Catholics 
state  church  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria  proper, 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  several  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  Moreover,  there  were  numerous  Roman 
Catholics  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Ireland. 

1  See  page  179.  *  See  page  203. 
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The  Relonnation  made  Luthennism  the  state  church  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  three  Scandinavian  countries.  Angh- 
^^^  canism   in   England,    Wales,    and    Ireland,    and 

Presbyterianiun  in  Scotland  and  Holland  held  a 
similarly  privileged  position.  There  were  also  many  Protes- 
tants in  France,  Switzerland,  and  southern  Germany. 

The  divisions  among  Protestants  gave  rise  to  new  sects. 
The  Unitarians,  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
Hew  ProtM-  gained  followers  in  Poland  and  Hungaiy  as  early 
tant  tecu  gg  jjjg  sixteenth  century  and  subsequently  in  the 
British  Isles  and  the  United  States.  Seventeenth-century 
England  produced  the  Baptists, 
whose  name  was  derived  from 
their  insistence  on  immersion  of 
adults  as  the  only  pr<^r  form 
of  baptism.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  also  arose  in 
England  at  this  time.  Their 
founder  was  George  Fox,  a 
weaver's  son.  The  Quakers  re- 
jected all  religious  ceremonial, 
had  no. paid  ministers,  and  did 
not  observe  the  two  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. War  and  negro  slavery 
were  condemned  as  unchristian 
by  the  Quakers. 
Methodism  took  its  start  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  out  of 
the  preaching  of  John  Wesley  and  his  associates.  They  worked 
The  among  the  common  people  of  England  and  won 

Hetiwdlau  a  large  following  by  the  fervor,  piety,  and  strict- 
ness of  their  ways.  The  Methodists  finally  separated  from  the 
Anglican  Church  and  became  an  independent  denomination. 
The  union  of  Church  and  State  in  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant countries  seemed  to  make  conformity  to  the  established 
religion  essential  for  all  citizens.    Non-conformity  was  con- 
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sidered  a  crime,  which  the  government  stood  ready  to  punish 
t>y  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even  death.  Heretics  weie  burnt  at 
the  stake  in  eighteenth-centuiy  Spain.  In  France,  Rdlgiatta 
after  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  i"tol«r«icB 
(1685),  Huguenots  who  held  religious  services  were  sent  to  the 
galleys.  The  Toleration  Act  (1689)  in  England,  while  allowing 
the  Dissenters  to  worship  publicly  in  their  own  way,  did  not 
extend  this  privilege  to  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Jews. 
Even  where  active  persecution  of  nonconformists  had  ceased, 
the  strict  press  censorship  in  most  countries  interfered  with 


Boys'  Sports 

An  UliumUon  is  u  old  Engliab  edition  (1659)  of  Comcniiu'i  Otbii  Fichu  iniiutrilni 
Wutld}.  Thii  wu  the  finL  picture  book  eva  made  for  childno,  and  lor  ■  century  it 
Tcnuinn]  Ibe  most  popular  school  text  in  Europe. 

the  free  expression  of  thought  on  religious  subjects.  Only 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain  did  not  require  an 
official  license  for  the  publication  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers. 

The  clergy  in  Catholic  lands  kept  much  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  exercised  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Cases 
involving  heresy  or  blasphemy  were  tried  in  their  scciesiM- 
own  courts.  They  alone  registered  births  and  ""^  control 
deaths  and  solemnized  legal  marriages.  Hospitals  and  chari- 
table institutions  remMied  under  their  direction.  Clergymen 
taught  and  generally  controlled  the  elementary  and  higher 
schools.    One  result  of  the  Reformation  was  the  introduction 
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into  some  of  the  German  states,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Puritan  colonies  of  New  England  of  schools  supported  by 
general  taxation,  so  that  every  one  might  be  able  to  read  and 
interpret  the  Scriptures.  But  with  such  exceptions  the  pubUc 
school  system  was  almost  imknown  in  Europe.  The  oommon 
people  were  usually  uneducated. 

1.   Liberal  Ideas  of  Industry  and  Commerce;   the 

Economists 

The  abuses  of  the  Old  R6gime  were  not  greater  in  the  ei^t- 
eenth  century  than  for  hundreds  of  years  before,  but  now  they 
were  to  be  seriously  attacked  by  thinkers  who  applied  the 
test  of  reasonableness  to  every  institution.  It  was  at  this  time 
PoiiticAi  ^^^  political  economy,  or  economics,  came  into 

economy,  or  being.  Economic  science,  which  investigates  such 
c6  subjects  as  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  dis- 
tribution as  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages,  the  functions 
of  money  and  credit,  and  the  methods  of  taxation,  had  been 
studied  in  earlier  times  by  those  whose  chief  motive  was  to 
increase  the  riches  of  merchants  and  fill  the  treasuries  of  kings. 
Students  now  took  a  wider  view  and  began  to  search  for  the 
true  causes  of  national  well-being. 

The  economists  who  flourished  in  France  received  the  name 
of  Physiocrats,*  because  they  believed  that  natiual  laws  ruled 
The  in  the   econosiic  world.    In  opposition  to  the 

Phyilocntt  Mercantilists,  who  held  that  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  comes  from  industry  and  commerce,  some  of  the  Physio- 
crats declared  that  it  comes  from  agriculture.  Manufacturers, 
said  they,  merely  give  a  new  form  to  materials  extracted  from 
the  earth,  while  traders  do  nothing  nu>re  than  transfer  com- 
modities from  one  person  to  another.  Farmers  are  the  only 
productive  members  of  society.  It  was  a  striking  doctrine  to 
enunciate  at  a  time  when  the  p&sanrtry  formed,  as  has  been 
said,  the  "beast  of  burden"  of  the  Old  R6gime.  This  group 
of  Physiocrats  did  a  real  service  in  insisting  upon  the  importance 

>  A  tenn  derived  from  two  GredL  words  meaning  "nature"  and  "to  rule." 
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<rf  agriculture,  even  though  they  erred  in  t 
the  sole  source  of  wealth. 

Another  group  of  Physiocrats  protested  against  the  burden- 
some restraints  imposed  upoa  industry  by  the  guilds  and  upon 
commerce  by  the  governments.  They  advocated  LaiHet- 
economic  freedom.  Any  one  should  be  allowed  *"" 
to  make  what  things  he  likes ;  all  occupations  should  be  open  to 
everybody ;  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  country  should 
not  be  impeded  by  tolls  and  taxes ;  customs  duties  should  not 
be  levied  on  foreign  goods.  The  Physiocratic  teaching  was 
summed  up  in  the  famous  phrase  laissez-faire —  "let  alone." 

A  Scotch  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, Adam  Smith,  who  had 
visited  Fiance  and  knew  the 
Physiocrats,  car-  Adam  Smith, 
ried  their  ideas  »ti3-1790 
across  the  Channel.  His  fa- 
mous work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  appeared  in  1776,  the 
year  of  American  independ- 
ence. It  formed  a  new  decla- 
lation  of  independence  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Smith 
set  fortii  the  doctrine  of  /atxjez- 
/a»re so clearlyand  persuasively 
as  to  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  business  men  and 
statesmen.  His  arguments  against  monopolies,  bounties,  and 
protective  tariffs  did  much  to  secure  the  subsequent  adoption  of 
free  trade  by  Great  Briuin  and  even  affected  Continental  legis- 
lation. Thus  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  judged  by  its  results,  must 
be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important  books  ever  written. 

92.  ;She  Scientists 
Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  (elementary  mathemat- 
ics) had  been  studied  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    It  remained  to  create  the  higher  mathematics. 
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including  analjrtic  gtonxtiy,  iogariUuns,  the  tfaeocy  ot  i»ofa«- 
bilities,  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Knoiriedge  <rf  the  cal- 
culus, which  deals  with  quantities  infinitely  small, 
has  been  of  iminensc  service  in  engineering  and 
other  applied  science.  Credit  for  its  discovei>-  is  divided 
between  the  German  Ldbniz  (1646-1716)  and  his  English 
contemporary  Sir  Isaac  Newtwi  (1642-1727), 

The  profound  mind  of  Newton  formulated  the  so-called  law 
of  gravitation.  He  showed  by  mathematical  calculation  that 
the  motion  of  the  planets  about 
the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  can  be  explained  as  due  to  the  same 
mysterious  force  of  gravity  which  makes  the 
apple  fall  to  the  ground.  This  discovery  that 
all  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  obey 
one  simple  physical  law  forms  periiaps  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  history  of  science. 
Scarcely  less  important  was  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis of  the  French  astronomer  Laplace  ( 1 749- 
1827).  He  conjectured  that  our  own  and  other 
solar  systems  had  been  produced  by  the  conden- 
sation of  nebulous  matter  once  diffused  throu^ 
space;  in  other  words,  that  the  nebulx  were 
stages  in  the  formation  of  stars.  The  further 
Death  Mask  achievements  of  eighteenth-century  astronomy 
OF  SiK  Isaac  include  the  discovery  beyond  Saturn  of  a  new 
planet,  Uranus,  the  computarion  of  the  distance 
o(  iL  R^y^^s^m)  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  the  proof 
sfLoxkn.  that  our  solar  system  as  a  whole  is  moving 

toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules. 
Various  investigators  at  this  time  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  physics,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  his  kite 
experiment,  demonstrated  that  lightning  is  really 
an  electrical  phenomenon.  The  memory  of  the  Italian  Volta 
is  perpetuated  whenever  an  electrician  refers  to  a  "voltaic  cell" 
Of  uses  the  term  "volt."    Two  Frenchmen,  the  Montgolfier 
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Brothers,  invented  the  balloon,  thus  beginning  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  The  first  successful  ascents  in  balloons  took  place 
at  Paris  in  1783. 

Chemical  research  made  rapid  progress.  Greek  philosophers 
had  taught  that  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire  comprise  the  original 
"  elements  "  out  of  which  everything  else  was  made. 
The  chemists  now  disproved  this  idea  by  decom-  •""•*nr 
posing  water  into  the  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The 
Frenchman  Lavoisier  (i 743-1 794)  also  showed  that  fire  is  really 
a  union  of  oxygen  with  earthy  carbon.  Until  his  time  it  had 
been  supposed  that  objects  bum  because  they  contain  a  com- 
bustible substance  known  as  *' phlogiston."  We  further  owe  to 
Lavoisier  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 

Eighteenth-century  explorers  brought  back  to  Europe  from 
America  and  the  Pacific  many  new  species  of  animals  and  plants, 
thus  greatly  encouraging  biological  study.     Here 
the  most  eminent  name  is  that  of  the  Swede  Lin-     ***  ^^ 
nseus  (1707-17  78),  whose  careful  classification  of  plants  es- 
tablished botany  as  a  science. 

Scientific  investigations,  in  previous  times  pursued  by  lonely 
thinkers,  now  began  to  be  carried  on  systematically  by  the 
members  of  learned  societies.  Italy  led  the  way  Learned 
with  the  foundation  at  Naples  and  Rome  of  the  societies 
first  academies  of  science,  and  her  example  was  followed  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European  capitals.  Shortly  after  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  a  group  of  English  investigators  ob- 
tained a  charter  forming  them  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
It  still  exists  and  enrolls  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of 
Great  Britain.  Never  before  had  there  been  so  much  interest 
in  science  and  so  many  opportunities  to  uncover  the  secrets  of 
nature. 

93.  Liberal  Ideas  of  Religion  and  Politics;   the  English 

Philosophers 

The  advance  of  science,  which  inmiensely  broadened  men's 
conceptions  of  the  universe,  could  not  fail  to  aflfect  their  atti- 
tude toward  religion.    The  idea  of  the  reign  of  natural  law 
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in  the  physical  world  was  now  extended  to  the  spiritual  world. 
Thinking  men  began  to  argue  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
RationaUsm  should  not  be  accepted  on  the  authority  either  of 
in  reUgion  ^^  Church  or  of  the  Bible,  but  must  be  submitted 
to  free  inquiry.  These  champions  of  reason  —  the  raticmalists 
—  especially  flourished  in  Great  Britain,  where  thought  was 
less  fettered  than  on  the  Continent. 

Some  of  the  rationalists,  including  John  Locke,  defended 
Christianity  as  being  the  most  reasonable  of  all  religions. 
John  Locke.  Nevertheless,  in  his  famous  Letters  on  Tolerance, 
1638-1704  Locke  made  a  plea  for  individual  liberty  of  con- 
science. To  persecute  unbelievers,  he  argued,  only  transformed 
them  into  hypocrites.  Religious  beUef  is  a  state  of  mind,  and 
the  mind  cannot  be  compelled  to  beUeve.  If  infidels  were  to 
be  converted  by  force,  it  would  be  easier  for  God  to  do  it  "with 
armies  of  heavenly  legions  than  for  any  son  of  the  Church, 
how  potent  soever,  with  all  his  dragoons." 

Other  rationalists  went  beyond  Locke  and  questioned  the 
special  daims  of  Christianity.  They  declared  that  the  ques- 
_«    -J  .  tions  over  which  Christian  sects  had  disputed  for 

centuries  were  really  of  minor  importance;  the 
essential  thing  was  the  doctrine  conunon  to  all  mankind. 
Thus  they  arrived  at  the  conception  of  "natural  religion," 
which  included  simply  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  in  man's 
immortal  soul.    These  thinkers  received  the  name  of  Deists.* 

By  casting  doubt  on  the  efl&cacy  of  particular  religions, 
the  Deists  gave  an  impetus  to  the  demand  for  toleration  of 
Influence  of  all.  Their  speculations  found  a  warm  welcome 
the  Deists  jj^  France,  where  they  helped  to  undermine  rever- 
ence for  the  Church  among  the  more  intelligent  classes.  Deism 
in  this  way  acted  as  a  revolutionary  ferment. 

Rationalism  also  invaded  politics.  British  thinkers,  of 
whom  Locke  in  his  Two  Treatises  on  Government  was  again 
Rationalism  ^he  most  prominent  representative,  developed  a 
in  politics  theory  of  politics  utterly  opposed  to  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings.    According  to  Locke,  all 
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men  possess  certain  natural  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  property.  To  preserve  these  rights  they  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  one  another,  agreeing  that  the  majority 
shall  have  power  to  make  and  execute  all  necessary  laws.  If 
the  government,  thus  created,  breaks  the  contract  by  violating 
man's  natural  rights,  it  has  no  longer  any  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  its  subjects  and  may  be  legitimately  overthrown. 

To  say  that  all  government  exists,  or  should  exist,  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  is  to  set  up  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty.  How  influential  it  was  may  be  seen  PopuUr 
from  passages  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ■©▼•'•U?»ty 
which  reproduce  the  very  words  of  Locke  and  other  British 
writers.  But  their  ideas  found  the  heartiest  reception  in  France. 
Enlightened  members  of  the  nobility  and  bourgeoisie^  weary 
of  royal  despotism,  took  them  up,  expounded  them,  and  spread 
them  among  the  people. 

94.   The  French  Philosophers 

France  during  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  been  able  to 
maintain   the  high  position  among  European  states  to  which 
she  had  been  raised  by  Louis  XIV,  and  in  the  inteUectnai 
struggle  for  colonial  empire  she  had  been  defeated  leadership 
by  Great  Britain.    Her  intellectual  leadership  com- 
pensated for  all  that  she  had  lost.    Throughout  this  century 
France  gave  birth  to  a  succession  of  philosophers,  whose  ideas  fell 
like  fertilizing  rain  upon  the  arid  soil  of  the  Old  Regime.    Some 
of  them  had  Uved  for  a  time  in  Great  Britain  as  refugees  from 
the  persecution  which  too  bold  thinking  involved  at  home. 
Their  life  there  made  them  acquainted  with  the  British  system 
of  constitutional  monarchy  —  so  unlike  the  absolutism  of  French 
kings  —  with  the  political  theories  of  Locke,  and  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Deists,  from  whom  they  learned  to  submit  time-honored 
beliefs  to  searching  examination. 

A  nobleman,  lawyer,  and  judge,  Montesquieu,  spent  twenty 
years  in  composing  a  single  book  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  It  is 
a  classic  in  political  science.  There  was  nothing  revolutionary 
in  Montesquieu's*  conclusions.     He  examined  each  form  of 
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government  in  order  to  detennine  its  excellencies  and  defects. 
The  British  constitution  seemed  to  him  most  admirable,  as 
Montetqnleii.  Combining  the  virtues  of  monarchy,  aristocracy. 
1M>-17H  ^[,j  democracy.  Montesquieu  especially  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  separating  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  of  government,  instead  of  combining  them  in 
the  person  of  a  single  ruler.  This  idea  influenced  the  French 
revolutionists  and  also  had 
great  weight  with  the  framei^ 
of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  foremost  figure  among 
the  philosophers  was  Voltaire, 
Voiuiri,  who  sprang  from 

16M-177B  tjjg  bovrgeoisit. 
He  was  not  a  deep  thinker  like 
Montesquieu,  but  was  rather  a 
brilliant  and  somewhat  super- 
ficial man  of  letters.  For  more 
Voltaire  ^^''^  ^^  *  century  he  poured 

A  .u.uc  ty  J-  A.  Houdon  in  th.  comMi.    ^orth   a  successioD  of  poems, 
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histories,  and  other  works,  so  clearly  written,  so  witty,  and 
so  satirical  as  to  win  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries. 

Voltaire  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  preaching  of  enlighten- 
ment. He  was  in  no  sense  a  revolutionist,  and  favored  reform 
Voiuire  md  by  royal  decree  as  being  the  simplest  and  most 
theChBtch  expeditious  method.  He  made  it  his  particular 
work  to  bring  discredit  on  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Church 
he  regarded  as  an  invention  of  self-seeking  priests.  A  typical 
Deist,  Voltaire  insisted  on  the  need  of  toleration.  "Since  we 
are  all  steeped  in  error  and  folly,"  he  said,  "we  must  forgive 
each  other  our  follies."  His  exposure  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
was  needed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  helped  to  create 
the  freer  atmosphere  in  which  religious  thought  moves  to-day. 
If  Voltaire  was  the  destroyer  of  the  old,  Rousseau  was  the 
prophet  of  the  new.    This  son  of  a  Geneva'  watchmaker,  who 
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vandered  from  one  European  capital  to  another,  made  a  failure 
of  everything  he  undertoolc  and  died  poverty-stricken  and 
demented.  The  discouragements  and  miseries  of  Rouiaeu. 
his  career  found  expression  in  what  he  wrote.  "**-i"8 
Rousseau  felt  only  contempt  for  the  boasted  civilization  of 
the  age.  He  loved  to  picture  what  he  supposed  was  once  the 
"state  of  nature,"  before  governments  had  arisen,  before  the 
strong  bad  begun  to  oppress  the  weak,  when  nobody  owned 
the  land,  and  when  there  were  no  taxes  and  no  wars.  "Back 
to  nature"  was  Rousseau's  cry. 

Such  fancies  Rousseau  applied 
to  politics  in  wbat  was  his  most 
imporunt  book,  The  ■  Social 
tht  Social  Conlract.  Contrict.' 
Starting  with  the 
assertion  that  "man  was  bom 
free  and  everywhere  he  is  in 
chains,"  he  went  on  to  describe 
a  purely  ideal  state  of  society 
in  which  the  citizens  are  ruled 
Aeither  by  kings  nor  parlia- 
ments, but  themselves  make  the 
laws  directly.  The  only  way  to 
reform  the  world,  according  to 
Rousseau,  was  to  restore  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  with 
"Uberty,  Equahty,  Fraternity" 
for  all.  As  we  have  just  learned,  the  idea  that  governments 
and  laws  arise  by  voluntary  agreements  among  men,  who  may 
overthrow  them  when  necessary,  was  not  new ;  but  Rousseau 
first  gave  it  wide  currency.  Frenchmen  of  every  class  read  the 
Social  Contract  with  avidity,  and  during  the  Revolution  they 
proceeded  to  put  its  democratic  teachings  into  effect. 

Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu  were  among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  famous  Encyclopedia,  a  work  in  seventeen 
volumes,  which  appeared  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    As   the  name  indicates,  it  formed  a  repository  of 
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all  the  scientific  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  age.  The  En« 
cyclopedists,  as  its  editors  are  known,  sought  to  guide  opinion, 
The  En-  as  well  as  to  give  information.    They  were  radical 

cydopedists  thinkers,  who  combined  in  a  great  effort  to  throw 
the  light  of  reason  on  the  dark  places  of  the  social  order.  Among 
the  abuses  attacked  by  them  were  religious  intolerance,  the 
slave  trade,  the  cruel  criminal  law,  and  the  inequitable  system 
of  taxation.  The  Encyclopedists  even  ventured  to  criticize 
absolutism  in  government.  Their  work  thus  set  in  motion  a 
current  of  revolt  which  did  much  to  undermine  both  Church 
and  State  in  France. 

96.   The  Enlightened  Despots 

The  ideas  of  the  philosophers  spread  throughout  those  parts 
of  Europe  where  French  models  were  followed.  Even  kings 
p  t  mAiism  ^^^  statesmen  began  to  be  affected  by  the  spirit 
of  reform.  European  rulers  did  not  intend  to 
surrender  the  least  fraction  of  absolute  power ;  they  were  still  . 
autocrats  who  believed  in  government  by  one  strong  man 
rather  than  by  the  democratic  many ;  but  with  their  despotism 
they  combined  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their, 
subjects.  They  took  measures  to  secure  religious  toleration, 
to  relieve  poverty,  to  codify  the  laws,  to  provide  elementary 
education,  and  to  encourage  scientific  research.  These  activi- 
ties have  won  for  them  the  name  of  the  "enlightened  despots." 

In  Russia  Catherine^e  Great  posed  as  an  enlightened  despot. 
Catherine  was  a  learned  woman,  at  least  for  an  empress.  She 
Catherine  wrote  flattering  letters  to  Voltaire  and  the  other 
the  Great  Encyclopedists  and  conferred  on  them  gifts  and 
{)ensions.  Montesquieu  she  especially  admired,  saying  that 
were  she  the  pope  she  would  canonize  him.  But  Catherine 
paid  little  more  than  lip-service  to  the  ideas  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers. If  she  abolished  torture,  she  did  not  do  away  with 
the  knout;  for  capital  punishment  she  only  substituted  the 
living  death  of  exile  in  Siberia.  Her  toleration  of  dissenters 
from  the  Orthodox  Church  stopped  short  of  allowing  them  to 
build  chapels  for  public  worship,  and  her  passion  for  legislative 
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reform  grew  cold  when  she  found  that  she  must  begin  by  freeing 
the  serfs.  Catherine's  real  attitude  is  exhibited  in  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Moscow:  "My  dear  prince,  do  not  complain 
that  the  Russians  have  no  desire  for  instruction ;  if  I  institute 
schools  it  is  not  for  us,  it  is  for  Europe,  where  we  must  keep  our 
position  in  pubUc  opinion.  But  the  day  when  our  peasants  shall 
wish  to  become  educated  both  you  and  I  will  lose  our  places." 

Catherine's  contemporary,  Frederick  the  Great,  was  a  des- 
pot more  sincere  and  more  enlightened.  He  worked  harder 
and  had  fewer  pleasures  than  any  other  king  of  his  Frederick 
day.  "Monarchs,"  he  once  wrote,  "are  not  in-  the  Grett 
vested  with  authority  that  they  may  riot  in  voluptuousness." 
Although  Frederick's  resources  had  been  so  completely  drained 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  melt 
the  silver  in  the  royal  palaces  and  debase  the  currency,  his 
vigorous  measures  soon  restored  the  national  prosperity.  He 
labored  in  a  hundred  wa)rs  to  make  Prussia  the  best-governed 
state  in  Europe.  Thus,  he  founded  elementary  schools  so  that 
his  subjects  could  learn  at  least  to  read  and  write,  and  reformed 
the  courts  so  that  everybody  from  high  to  low  might  be  assured 
of  impartial  justice.  A  Deist  in  religion,  the  correspondent 
and  friend  of  Voltaire,  Frederick  declared  that  every  one  should 
be  allowed  to  get  to  heaven  in  his  own  way,  and  backed  up  his 
declaration  by  putting  Roman  Catholics  on  an  equality  with 
Protestants  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions.  No  less  than 
thirty  volumes,  all  in  French,  contain  the  poems,  letters,  and 
treatises  on  history,  politics,  and  military  matters  which  Fred- 
erick managed  to  compose  in  the  spare  moments  of  a  busy  life. 
This  philosopher  on  the  throne  held  the  attention  of  his  genera- 
tion in  the  world  of  ideas  as  well  as  in  that  of  diplomacy  and  war. 

In  Austria,  Joseph  11,^  the  eldest  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  pre- 
sented a  less  successful  type  of  the  enlightened  despot.    Joseph 
regarded  Frederick  the  Great  as   the   ideal  of  a   .      .  „ 
modem  ruler.    He  wished  to  transform  the  various 
peoples  in  the  Hapsburg  realm,  with  all  their  differences  of  race, 

>  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  1 765-1 790,  and  sole  ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  realm,  1780- 
1790. 
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speech,  religion,  and  aspirations,  into  a  single  unified  nation. 
German  officials  sent  out  from  Vienna  were  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  each  province.  The  army  was  to  be  built  up  by  com- 
pulsory service  after  the  Prussian  model.  Gennas  was  to  be 
used  everywhere  as  the  official  language.  Most  unwisely, 
however,  Joseph  tried  to  do  in  a  short  lifetime  what  all  the 
Hapsburg  rulers  after  him  could  not  accomplish.  The  result 
was  that  his  measiu'es  to  Germanize  Hungarians,  Bohemians, 
Italians,  and  Netherlanders  only  aroused  hostiUty  and  did  not 
survive  his  death.  The  sen- 
tence that  the  king  himself 
proposed  as  his  ^itapb  was 
a  truthful  summary  of  his 
reign:  "Here  lies  the  man 
who,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, never  succeeded  in 
anything." 

Paternal  government  had 
two  serious  weaknesses. 
First,  the  despots  c»uld  not 
"^f'  determine  the  pohcy  of 
F4Uiire  or  their  succes- 
p«teriuli.m  ^^  An  able 
and  liberal-minded  ruler 
might  be  followed  by  a  ruler 
who  was  indolent,  extrava- 
gant, and  unprogressive.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the  weak 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great's  successor  undid  much  of  his  work. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Second, 
the  despots,  however  enhglitened,  treated  their  subjects  as 
children  and  enacted  reforms  without  first  discovering  whether 
reformation  was  popularly  desired.  Because  of  these  weak- 
nesses, the  eighteenth-century  conception  of  absolute  monarchs 
ruling  for  their  people's  good  was  certain  to  be  superseded  by 
the  modem  idea  of  the  people  ruling  themselves.  But  to 
bring  this  about,  a  revolution  was  necessary. 
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Studies 

X.  Do  monarchy  and  autocracy  necessarily  mean  the  same  thmg?  2.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  names  Quaker  and  Methodist?  3.  G>ntrast  the  leading 
ideas  of  Mercantilism  and  Physiocracy.  4.  What  do  you  understand  by  laws  of 
nature?  Give  some  examples  of  such  laws.  5.  Mention  some  instances  of  the 
international  character  of  science  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
6.  Distinguish  between  deism  (or  theism)  and  atheism.  7.  How  did  Locke's 
theory  of  the  social  contract  provide  the  intellectual  justification  for  the  "  Glorious 
Revolution  "  ?  8.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Rousseau's  "  state  of  nature  " 
ever  existed  anywhere?  9.  Why  has  Rousseau's  Social  Contract  been  called  "the 
Bible  of  the  French  Revolution"  and  "the  gospel  of  modem  democracy"?  10. 
Show  that  Rousseau's  ideas  of  government  were  far  more  radical  than  the  ideas  of 
VIontcsquieu.  11.  Why  did  not  the  reforms  of  the  enlightened  despots  make  a 
revolution  unnecessary?  12.  "No  reform  can  produce  real  good  unless  it  is  tht 
work  of  public  opinion,  and  unless  the  people  themselves  take  the  initiative."  Dis- 
cuss the  justice  of  this  statement.  13.  Describe  those  features  of  the  Old  Regime 
which  led  to  the  demand  for  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  14.  "The  evils 
of  European  society  were  rooted  in  feudalism  and  entrenched  in  privilege."  Com- 
ment on  this  statement.  15.  How  do  the  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  support 
the  statement  that  "  Great  thinkers  control  the  affairs  of  men,  and  by  their  discov- 
eries regulate  the  march  of  nations''  ? 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  NAPOLEONIC  ERA, 

1789-1815  > 

96.  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution 

What  we  call  the  French  Revolution  refers  to  a  series  of 
events  in  France,  between  1789  and  1799,  by  which  divinc- 
Reyoiu-  ^^^  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republic,  and  class 

tioiuuy  distinctions  and  privileges  disappeared  in  fovor 

of  social  equality.  This  revolution  started  in 
France,  not  because  the  misery  of  the  people  had  become  more 
intolerable  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  but 
because  France  was  then  the  most  advanced  of  Continental 
countries.  French  peasants  and  artisans  were  free  enough  and 
intelUgent  enough  to  be  critical  of  their  government.  Next  to 
Great  Britain,  France  contained  the  most  numerous,  prosper- 
ous, and  influential  bourgeoisie.  Members  of  this  dass  furnished 
the  Revolution  with  its  principal  leaders.  Even  the  nobility 
and  clergy  included  many  men  who  realized  the  abuses  of  the 
Old  R6gime  and  wished  to  aboUsh  them.  In  short,  the  revo- 
lutionary impulse  stirred  all  ranks  of  French  society. 

That  impulse  came  in  part  from  across  the  Channel.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  and  the  "Glorious  Revo- 
England  lution"  in  the  seventeenth  century  affected 
and  the  Frenchmen  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Eng- 
lish had  put  one  king  to  death  and  had  expeUed 
another;  they  had  established  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
in  the  state.    It  was  the  example  of  parliamentary  England 

^  Webster,  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  chapter  zxz,  "France 
on  the  Eve  of  the  Revolution";  chapter  xxxi,  "Scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion"; chapter  xxxii,  "Letters  and  Proclamations  of  Ni^wleon";  chapter  zxziii, 
"Napoleon."  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  i6,  "Decree  Abolishing  the 
Feudal  Srstem,  1780";  No.  17,  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the 
Citizen,  1789";  No.  18,  "Address  to  All  Peoples,  1792." 
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which  Montesquieu  held  up  to  the  emulation  of  his  country- 
men. It  was  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Englishman^ 
John  Locke,  upon  which  Rousseau  founded  his  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

A  second  impulse  came  from  across  the  Atlantic.    After 
the  close  of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  the  French 
common   soldiers,   together   with   Lafayette   and  America 
other  officers,  returned  home  to  spread  republican  •nd  the 
doctrines.    Very  important  was  the  work  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  for  nearly  a  decade  represented  the  Ameri- 
can government  at  Paris.    His  engaging  manners,  practical 
wisdom,  and  high  principles  won  general  admiration.    The 
portrait  of  the  Philadelphia  printer  hung  in  every  house,  and 
at  republican  festivals  his  bust  figured  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Rousseau.    '^Homage  to  Franklin,"  cried  an  enthusiastic 
Frenchman,  "he  gave  us  our  first  lessons  in  liberty." 

To  imderstand  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.^    France 
had  never  had  so  unkingly  a  sovereign  as  this  ^o^,  jy 
successor  of  the  "Grand  Monarch."    All  his  life  Wng, 
he    was   an   idler.    He   hunted,   he   danced,   he 
gambled,  he  sank  deep  in  the  frivolities  and  immoralities  of 
Versailles,  he  did  everything  but  rule.    The  government  fell 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  courtiers  and  adventurers, 
whose  main  concern  was  to  line  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  treasury. 

The  foolish  alliances  and  fatal  wars  upon  which  Louis  XV 
was  persuaded  to  enter  reduced  France  to  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  power.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  Decline  of 
French  armies  were  repeatedly  vanquished  on  ^^^^^ 
Continental  battle-fields,  and  French  fleets  were  swept  from  the 
high  seas.  When  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  in  1763,  the 
French  flag  ceased  to  fly  in  North  America,  and  it  flew  in  India 
only  by  permission  of  England.  The  annexation  of  Lorraine 
and  Corsica  did  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  colonial  empire.^ 

>  Great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.    See  page  30a,  note  i. 
s  See  the  map  on  page  398. 
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The  military  failures  of  the  king's  reign  humiliated  his  subjects 
and  undermined  their  loyalty  to  him. 

The  wars  and  extravagance  of  Louis  XV  added  to  the  legac>' 
of  debt  with  which  his  predecessor  on  the  throne  bad  saddled 
FlmuicU)  France.  The  treasury  every  year  faced  a  chronic 
*•**"■  deficit.     It  could  only  be  met  by  the  dangerous 

expedient  of  fresh  loans,  involving  still  larger  outlays  for  in- 
terest charges.  As 
long  as  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  take 
proper  measures  of 
econtHny  and  con- 
tinued to  exempt  the 
clergy  and  nobility 
from  their  share  of 
taxation,  tittle  im- 
provement of  the 
financial  situation 
waspossible.  Fiance, 
the  richest  country 
in  Europe,  with  a 
population  greater 
than  that  of  any 
rival  state,  became 
virtually  bankrupt. 

The  French  mon- 
archy, so  despised 
Com^nta  abroad, 
■cainit  the  had  to 
nonarchj  . 

growing  volume  of 
complaints  at  home.  Louis  XV  did  his  best  to  stifle  them.  A 
rigid  censorship  muzzled  the  press.  Postoffice  officials  opened 
letters  passing  through  the  mails  and  revealed  their  con- 
tents to  the  king.  Books  and  pamphlets,  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  were  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  their 
authors  were  imprisoned.    No  man's  personal  liberty  was  safe. 


Loins  XVI,  Mabie  Antoineite,  a 
Dauphin 

AfIR  1  painting  by  P.  Sauvtge. 
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for  the  police,  if  provided  with  an  order  of  arrest  signed  by  the 
kii^  (a  letire  de  cachet),  could  send  any  one  to  jail.  Suspected 
persons  sometimes  remained  prisoners  for  years  without  trial. 
Vet  in  spite  of  all  measures  of  repression,  opposition  to  the 
monarchy  steadily  increased. 

Louis  XVI,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV,  mounted  the  throne 
when  only  twenty  years  old.     Virtuous,  pious,  and  well-meaning, 
he  was  the  sort  of  ruler  who  in  quiet  times  might   lo^,  %y\ 
have  won  the  esteem  of  the  French  people.     He  wng,  1774- 
was,  however,  weak,   indolent,  slow  of   thought, 
and  very  slow  of  decision.     It  has  been  well  said  that  Louis  XVI 
"could  love,  forgive,  suffer, 
and  die,"  but  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  reign. 

The  youthful  king  began 
his  reign  auspiciously  by  ap- 
pointing a  new  ^^^.^ 
ministry,     in  ministTr 

which    Turgot  ?'i?'°™: 
,    ,        ,  "        1T74-I77t 

held  the  most 
responsible  position.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  a 
contributor  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, an  economist  of  the 
Physiocratic  school,  and 
a  successful  administrator. 
Turgotsummeduphisfinan-    """"^  """■ 

cial  policy  in  the  three  maxims,  "  No  bankruptcy,  no  increase  of 
taxation,  no  loans."  Expenses  were  to  be  reduced  by  cutting  off 
the  pensions  to  courtiers,  whose  only  merit  was,  in  the  words  of 
a  contemporary  writer, "  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  be  bom." 
The  taxes  bearing  most  heavily  on  the  Third  Estate  were  to  be 
replaced  by  a  general  tax  on  all  landowners.  Peasants  were  to 
be  no  longer  forced  to  work  without  pay  on  public  highways 
and  bridges.  The  old  guilds,  which  hampered  industry,  were 
to  be  abolished.  The  vexatious  tolls  and  duties  on  the  passage 
of  grain  from  one  province  to  another  were  to  be  sw^t  away. 


Smith,  ilnick  by  tl 
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Could  such  reforms  have  been  carried  out,  France  would  have 
had  a  bloodless  and  orderly  revolution. 

But  they  were  not  carried  out.  The  privileged  classes  would 
not  surrender  their  privileges,  nor  favorites  their  pensions,  nor 
DiimiBsal  monopolists  their  unjust  gains,  without  a  struggle, 
of  Turgot  'pjjg  weak  king,  who  once  declared  that  "  the  only 
persons  who  truly  love  the  people  are  Monsieur  Turgot  and 
myself,"  failed  to  support  him  against  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
party,  led  by  his  own  wife,  Marie  Antoinette.^  Turgot's  dis- 
missal from  office  after  two  years  of  power  removed  the  one 
man  who  could  have  saved  absolutism  in  France. 

The  finances  of  the  government  went  from  bad  to  worse 
after  the  fall  of  Turgot.  His  successors  in  the  ministry  relied 
Financial.  mainly  on  fresh  loans  to  cover  the  deficits  of  the 
^^^^^  treasury  and  avert  bankruptcy.    From  the  stand- 

point of  French  interests,  Louis  XVI  conmtiitted  a  fatal  error 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  intervene  in  the  War 
of  American  Independence.  America  was  freed ;  Great  Britain 
was  himibled ;  but  the  war  forced  up  the  public  debt  of  France 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  When  at  last  it  became  impossible  to 
borrow  more  money,  the  king  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  popular 
demand  for  the  convocation  of  the  Estates-General.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  nation  for  aid,  thereby  confessing  the  failure  of 
absolutism. 

97.   The  Estates-General,  1789 

The  Estates-General,  the  old  feudal  assembly  of  France,  had 
not  met  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  Suddenly 
Th  E  tat  -  awakened  from  their  long  slumber,  the  repre- 
Generai  sentatives  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  Third 

convenes.  Estate  appeared  at  Versailles  to  take  counsel 
with  the  king.  The  written  instructions  drawn 
up  in  every  part  of  the  country  for  the  guidance  of  each  repre- 
sentative, though  not  revolutionary  in  wording,  set  forth  a 
long  list  of  abuses  to  be  removed.  While  Louis  XVI  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  measures  to  increase  the  revenues, 
most  Frenchmen  wanted  thoroughgoing  reforms. 

>  A  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
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Not  quite  half  of  the  twelve  hundred-odd  membcTs  of  the 
Estates-General  belonged  to  the  two  privileged  orders.    About 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  of  the  Third  Estate   „     ^     ^, 
were   members  of   the  legal  profession.    A   few  of  tha 
were  liberal  nobles.    Less  than  a  dozen  came  from   q**"**^ 
the  lower  classes.     As  a  whole,  the  Estates-General 
npresented  the  most  prosperous  and  intelligent  people  of  France. 


Costumes  of  the  Osdeks 

After  ui  old  print.    The  cleric  man  a  robe  and  oniainniled  mantle:  tbe  jk>\Ac.  i  suit  at 
Hack  lilk  and  a  cap  adotned  willi  idumcs;  the  reptnenUtive  of  Ihe  Third  Estate,  a  simiile 

The  Third  Estate  possessed  two  very  competent  leaders  in 
Count  Mirabeau  and  the  Abb^  Sieyfes,  The  former  belonged 
by  birth  and  the  latter  by  office  to  the  privileged  Hiribeau 
classes,  but  both  gladly  accepted  election  as  repre-  *"^  Sieyi* 
sentatives  of  the  Third  Estate.  Mirabeau,  a  bom  statesman 
and  orator,  had  a  sincere  belief  10  constitutional  government. 
He  wished  to  set  up  in  France  a  strong  monarchy,  limited  b>'  a 
constitution  after  the  English  model.  Sieyfes,  a  cleric  more 
devoted  to  politics  than  to  theology,  had  recently  stirred  all 
Frenchmen  by  a  remarkable  pamphlet  entitled  What  11  the 
TMrd  Estate?  He  answered,  "Everything."  "What  has  it 
been  hitherto?"  "Nothing."  "What  does  it  ask?"  "To  be 
stMnetbing." 
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The  three  estates  in  former  days  sat  as  separate  chamb 
and  voted  by  orders.  If  this  usage  were  now  followed,  I 
O  laaitatioii  '^*'W  ^^^  ^^^  nobility  would  have  two  votes 
a(  the  one  for  the  Third  Estate.    The  commoneTS 

GMwml  asted,   however,   that   the   new   Estates-Gene 

no  longer  represented  feudal  France,  but  i 
united  nation.  They  wished,  therefore,  that  it  should  organ 
as  a  single  body,  in  which  the  members  voted  as  individui 
Since  the  Third  Estate  had  been  permitted  to  send  twice 
many  delegates  as  eitl 
the  clergy  or  the  i 
bility,  this  arrangem 
would  enable  it  to  o 
vote  the  privileg 
orders  and  carry  a 
reforming  measures* 
sired. 

The  debate  over  i 
organization  of  t 
Estates-General  o 
tinned  for  several  we 
and  resulted  in  a  de: 
ThaKUicuul  lode. 
^^^'  last,  on: 
Juns  17.'  motion 
1™  Sieyfes.' 

Third  Estate  cut 
Gordian  knot  by  boldly  declaring  itself  the  National  Assemt 
Then  and  there  it  asserted  its  right  to  act  for  the  nation  a 
whole.  Representatives  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  might  come  i 
they  pleased,  but  the  National  Assembly  could  do  without  then 
Louis  XVI,  left  to  himself,  might  have  been  too  inert 
re»stance,  but  his  wife,  his  two  brothers,  and  the  court  pa 
"  TannU-  persuaded  him  to  make  a  stand.  Troops  w 
Court  0«tii,"  now  posted  before  the  doors  of  the  hall  wbidi  I 
June  M.  17M  j^^^  ^j.  ^^^  ^  ^^  palace  of  Versailles  for  ; 
Third  Estate,    finding  their  entrance  barred,  the  undauni 


MlBABEAU 
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commoners  adjourned  to  a  building  near  by,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  tennis  court.  Here  they  took  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  separate,  but  to  continue  to  meet,  under  all  circumstances, 
until  they  had  drawn  up  a  constitution  for  France.  This 
action  brought  to  their  side  the  representatives  of  the  lower 
clergy  (curSs)^  who  were  inclined  to  the  popular  cause. 

But  the  king  persisted  in  his  opposition.     Summoning  the 
three  estates  before  him,  he  made  known  the  royal  will  that 
they  should  deliberate  apart.    The  higher  clergy  TheNatioiuii 
and  nobility  immediately  withdrew  to  their  sepa-  f^^^l^ 
rate  chambers.    The  Third  Estate,  with  its  clerical  June  n, 
supporters,   did  not   stir.    When   the  master  of  ^"'^^ 
ceremonies  repeated  the  king's  command,  Mirabeau  retorted, 
"We  are  assembled  by  the  national  will;    force  alone  shall 
disperse  us."    Louis  XVI  did  not  dare  to  use  force,  especially 
after  many  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  Lafayette,  joined  the 
commoners.    The  king  now  gave  way  and  requested  the  rest 
of  the  clerical  and  noble  representatives  to  unite  with  the 
Third  Estate  in  the  National  Assembly. 

98.   Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 

Thus  far  we  have  been  following  a  constitutional  movement 
confined  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  French  society. 
Now,  however,  the  lower  classes  began  to  make  Revoiu- 
their  influence  felt  upon  the  course  of  events,  first  **®°*^  ^*"* 
in  Paris  and  later  in  the  provinces.  Paris  was  a  manufacturing 
center,  with  a  large  population  of  artisans,  very  poor,  often 
idle,  and  inclined  to  be  turbulent.  Their  ranks  were  swelled 
at  this  time  by  crowds  of  peasants,  whom  the  bad  harvests  and 
severe  winter  of  the  preceding  year  had  driven  into  the  city. 
Here,  in  fact,  were  all  the  elements  of  a  dangerous  mob,  on 
whose  ignorance  and  passion  reformers,  agitators,  and  dema- 
gogues could  play  what  tunes  they  willed. 

Soon  came  ominous  news.  Louis  XVI  had  hardly  accepted 
the  National  Assembly  before  he  changed  his  mind  and  de- 
termined to  dissolve  that  body.  A  large  number  of  troops, 
mainly  German  and  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  France, 
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were  massed  near  Pans  obviously  with  intent  ol  awing,  per- 
haps seizing    the  r^resentatives  of  the  pec^le.     It  was  then 
of  th         ^^^  ^^  Parisians  made  the  cause  of  the  National 
BcttUle  Assembly  then  own     Rioting  broke  out  in  the 

1^^  capital    and  for  several  days  anarchy  prevailed. 

Reinforced  by  deserters  from  the  army,  the  mob 
attacked  and  captured  the  Bastille   a  fortress  where  political 
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A  picture  by  *■  coDtemcioruy  artiit.  Lifayeli 
at  MouDt  Vtrnos,  with  Ihnc  worda:  "Itisil 
f mbo,  u  ID  niclE-df-auiip  to  m;  gencnl.  % 


THE  Bastille 

:  leiil  tfac  kcT  □(  the  ButiUe  to  Wulu 
1  tnbutc  which  I  owe  u  ■  ua  la  my  id 
L  miMJoaMy  ctf  liberty  to  its  latriMTh," 


offenders  had  been  often  confined  through  /etiru  i£e  cdcAd. 
The  Bastille  at  this  time  contained  only  seven  prisoners,  all 
there  for  just  cause,  but  it  symbolized  the  tyranny  of  the  Old 
R^ime,  and  its  fall  created  an  immense  sensation  throughout 
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FVance  and  in  other  countries.  Louis  XVI,  on-hearing  the  news, 
cxdaimed,  "Why,  this  is  a  revolt!"  "No,  Sire,"  replied  a 
courtier,  "this  is  a  revolution." 

Now  that  Paris  was  practically  independent  of  royal  control, 
the  more  prominent  and  well-to-do  citizens  took  steps  to  secure 
an  orderly  government.    They  formed  a  munici-  _,   • 

'i'i|ft  Com— 

pal  council,  or  Commune,  made  up  of  representa-  mane  and 
lives  elected  from  the  different  wards  of  the  city.  *?*  ^•^^^^^ 
A  miUtia  force,  caUed  the  National  Guard,  was  °""* 
also  organized,  and  the  popular  Lafayette  was  selected  as  com- 
mander.    Meanwhile,  Louis  XVI  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
submission.    He  withdrew  the  troops,  got  rid  of  his  reactionary 
ministers,  and  paid  a  visit  of  reconciliation  to  the  Parisians. 
In  token  of  his  good  intentions,  the  king  put  on  a  red,  white, 
and  blue  cockade,  red  and  blue  being  the  colors  of  Paris  and  white 
that  of  the  Bourbons.    This  was  to  be  the  new  tricolor  of  France. 

The  example  set  by  Pans  was  quickly  copied  by  the  provinces. 
Many  cities  and  towns  set  up  communes  and  formed  national 
guards.     In*  the   country   districts    the   peasants  Revolution 
sacked  and  burned  numerous  castles  of  the  nobility,  «« the 
taking  particular  plains  to  destroy  the  legal  docu-  ^^  "*** 
ments  by  which  the  nobles  exercised  their  manorial  rights. 
Monasteries,  also,  were  often  pillaged.    The  government  showed 
itself  unable  to  maintain  order  or  to  protect  life  and  property. 
Troops  in  the  garrison  towns  refused  to  obey  their  officers 
and   fraternized  with   the  populace.    Royal  officials  quitted 
their  posts.    Courts  of  justice  ceased  to  act.     Public   works 
stopped,  and  the  collection  of  taxes  became  almost  impos- 
sible.    From  end  to  end  of  France  the  Old  Regime  collapsed 
amid  universal  confusion. 

The  revolution  in  the  provinces  led  directly  to  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  French  history.    On  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 4-5,  while  the  National  Assembly  had  under  xjj^  ^g^^  ^f 
consideration  measiues  for  stilling  the  unrest  in  Auguit4-6, 

1789 

France,  one  of  the  nobles  —  a  relative  of  Lafayette 

—  urged  that  it  remove  the  feudal  burdens  still  resting  on  the 

peasantry.    Then,   amid   hysterical    enthusiasm,   noble   after 
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noble  and  cleric  alter  cleric  arose  in  his  place  to  propose  equality 
of  taxation,  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws,  the  freeing  of  such  serfs 
as  were  still  to  be  found  in  France,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  tolls, 
and  pensions,  and  the  extinction  of  all  other  long-established 
privileges.  A  decree  "abolishing  the  feudal  system"  was 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly  within  the  next  few  days  and 
was  »gned  by  the  king.    The  reforms  which  Turgot  labored  in 


vain  to  secure  thus  became  accomplished  facts.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  Old  Regime  had  already  ^eti 
in  France ;  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  did  little  more 
than  outlaw  it. 


99.   The  National  Assembly,  1789-1791 
The  National  Assembly  remained  in  session  for  the  next  two 
years.    One  of  its  most  important  undertakings  was  the  reform 
Tbe  depute-    of  local  government.    During  the  eighC  centuries 
■»•"*■  between  Hugh  Capet  and  Louis  XVI,  France  had 

been  built  up  by  the  gradual  welding  together  of  a  number  of 
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provinces  varying  greatly  in  size,  and  each  with  its  own  privi- 
leges, customs,  and  laws.  Eighteenth-century  France,  in  con- 
sequence, did  not  form  a  compact,  well-organized  state.  The 
old  provinces  were  now  replaced  by  eighty-three  artificial  dis- 
tricts (dspartements),  approximately  uniform  in  size  and  popu- 
lation and  named  after  some  river,  mountain,  or  other  natural 
feature.  A  map  of  contemporary  France  still  shows  the  de- 
partemetUs. 

The   National  Assembly  next   undertook  a  reorganization 
of  the  Church.     It  ordered  that  all  Church  lands  should  be 
declared  national  property,  broken  up  into  small  EcciesUs- 
lots,  and  sold  to  the  peasants  at  a  low  price,  ticai 
By   way  of  partial   indemnity,   the   government    *^  ^^^^ 
agreed  to  pay  fixed  salaries  to  the  clergy.     All  appointments 
to  ecclesiastical  positions  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  king 
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and  pope  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  National 
Assembly  also  suppressed  the  monasteries,  but  undertook  to 
pension  the  monks  and  nuns. 

The  desperate  condition  of  the  finances  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  desperate  remedy.  The  National  Assembly  passed  a 
decree  authorizing  the  issue  of  notes  to  the  value  The 
of  four  hundred  million  francs  on  the  security  of  ••■^K'^** 
the  former  Church  lands.  To  emphasize  this  security  the  title 
of  assignals  was  given  to  the  notes.  If  the  issue  of  assignats 
could  have  been  restricted,  as  Mirabeau  desired,  to  less  than 
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the  value  of  the  property  pledged  to  pay  for  them,  they  might 
have  been  a  safe  means  of  raising  a  revenue ;  but  the  continued 
needs  of  the  treasury  led  to  their  multiplication  in  enormous 
quantities.  Then  followed  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
paper  money  inflation.  Gold  and  silver  disappeared  from 
circulation,  while  prices  rose  so  high  that  the  time  came  when 
it  needed  a  basket  of  assignats  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.  The 
assigncUs  in  the  end  became  practically  worthless.  The  finances 
of  the  government,  instead  of  being  bettered  by  this  resort  to 
paper  money,  were  left  in  a  worse  state  than  before. 

The  National  Assembly  gave  to  France  in  1791  the  written 
constitution  which  had  been  promised  in  the  "Tennis-Court 
The  Con-  Oath."  The  constitution  established  a  legis- 
stitutioiiof  lative  assembly  of  a  single  chamber,  with  wide 
powers  over  every  branch  of  the  government. 
The  hereditary  monarchy  was  retained,  but  it  was  a  monarchy 
in  Uttle  more  than  name.  The  king  could  not  dissolve  the 
legislature,  and  he  had  only  a  "suspensive  v^to"  of  its  measures. 
A  bill  passed  by  three  successive  legislatures  became  a  law 
even  without  his  consent.  Mirabeau  wished  to  accord  the 
king  greater  authority,  but  the  National  Assembly  distrusted 
Louis  XVI  as  a  possible  traitor  to  the  Revolution  and  took  every 
precaution  to  render  him  harmless.  The  distrust  which  the 
bourgeois  framers  of  the  constitution  felt  toward  the  lower 
classes  was  shown  by  the  clause  limiting  the  privilege  of  voting 
to  those  who  paid  taxes  equivalent  to  at  least  three  days' 
wages.  Almost  a  half  of  the  citizens,  some  of  them  peasants  but 
most  of  them  artisans,  were  thus  excluded  from  the  frandiise. 

The  National  Assembly  prefixed  to  the  constitution  a  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man.  This  memorable  dociunent,  which 
DaeUrftti  shows  Rousseau's  influence  in  almost  every  line, 
of  the  formed  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  prin- 

^ghttof  dples  underlying  the  Revolution.  All  persons, 
so  ran  the  Declaration,  shall  be  equally  eligible 
to  all  dignities,  public  positions,  and  occupations,  according  to 
their  abUities.  No  person  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  ex- 
cept according  to  law.    Any  one  accused  of  wrongdoing  shall 
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be  presumed  innocent  until  he  is  adjudged  guilty.  Every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions,  including 
his  religious  views,  subject  only  to  responsibiUty  for  the  abuse 
of  this  freedom.  All  the  citizens  have  the  right  to  decide  what 
taxes  shall  be  paid  and  how  they  are  to  be  used.  No  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  property,  except  for  public  purposes,  and 
then  only  after  indemnification.  These  clauses  of  the  Declara- 
tion reappeared  in  the  constitutions  framed  in  France  and  other 
Continental  countries  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
document,  as  a  whole,  should  be  compared  with  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  American 
Constitution. 

100.  The  First  French  Republic,  1792 

The  first  phase  of  the  French  Revolution  was  now  ended. 
Up  to  this  point  it  has  appeared  rather  as  a  reformation,  which 
abolished  the  Old  Regime  and  substituted  a  limited  phasei  of 
monarchy  for  absolutism  and  divine  right.    Many  the  Revoiu- 
men  believed  that  under  the  new  constitution     **" 
France  would  henceforth  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity.    They    were    quickly    undeceived.    The    French 
people,  unfortunately,  lacked  all  training  in  the  difficult  art 
of  self-government.     Between   their  political  incapacity  and 
the  opposition  of  the  reactionaries  and  the  radicals,  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  drifted  into  its  second  and  more  violent 
phase,  which  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

The  reactionaries  consisted,  in  part,  of  nobles  who  had 
hastily  quitted  the  country  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Their  emigration  continued  for  several  The 
years,  until  thousands  of  voluntary  exiles  (imi'  *"^*« 
gris)  had  gathered  along  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier  of 
France.  Headed  by  the  king's  two  brothers,  the  count  of 
Provence  *  and  the  count  of  Artois,*  they  kept  up  an  unceasing 
intrigue  against  the  Revolution  and  even  organized  a  little  army 
to  recover  by  force  their  titles,  privileges,  and  property. 

» Afterwards  Louis  XVm  (1814-1824). 
*  Aftenvards- Charles  X  (1824-1830). 
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Had  the  reactionaries  included  only  the  SmigrSs  beyond 
the  borders,  they  might  not  have  proved  very  troublesome. 
The  non-  But  they  found  support  in  France.  The  Consti- 
jaring  clergy  tution  of  1 791  had  made  the  clergy  state  officials, 
elected  by  the  people  and  paid  by  the  government.  Such  an 
arrangement  could  not  be  acceptable  to  sincere  Roman  Catho- 
lics, because  it  separated  the  Church  from  papal  control.  The 
pope,  who  had  already  protested  against  the  confiscation  of 
Church  property  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  foibade 
the  clergy  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution. 
Nearly  all  the  bishops  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  curSs 
obeyed  him;  these  were  called  the  non-juring  clergy.  Until 
this  time  the  parish  priests  had  generally  supported  the  revo- 
lutionary movement.  They  now  turned  against  it,  carrying 
with  them  their  peasant  flocks.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  all  its  spiritual  influence,  was  henceforth  arrayed  against 
the  French  Revolution. 

To  Louis  XVI,  the  new  order  of  things  was  most  distasteful. 
The  constitution,  soon  to  be  put  into  effect,  seemed  to  him  a 
violation  of  his  rights  as  a  monarch,  while  the 
of  Louis  XVI  treatment  of  the  clergy  deeply  offended  him  as  a 
Srt(^*tt*  Christian.  As  long  as  Mirabeau  lived,  that  states- 
man had  alwa3rs  been  able  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  seeking  foreign  help,  but  Mirabeau's  premature  death 
deprived  him  of  his  only  wise  adviser.  Louis's  op|>osition  to 
the  revolutionists  was  strengthened  by  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
keenly  felt  the  degradation  of  her  position. 

The  king  and  queen  finally  resolved  to  escai)e  by  flight. 
Disguising  themselves,  Marie  Antoinette  as  a  Russian  lady 
and  Louis  as  her  valet,  they  drove  away  in  the 
khig  and  evening  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  ^  and 
to^si  *  1791*  °^^^  straight  for  the  eastern  frontier.  But  Louis 
exposed  himself  needlessly  on  the  way;  recogni- 
tion followed ;  and  at  Varennes  excited  crowds  stopped  the  royal 
fugitives  and  turned  them  back  to  Paris.  This  ill-starred 
adventure  greatly  weakened  the  lo)ralty  of  the  French  people 

>  See  the  illustration,  page  443. 
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for  Louis  XVI,  while  Marie  Antoinette,  the  "Austrian  woman,'' 
became  more  detested  than  ever. 

Besides  the  reactionaries  who  opposed  the  Revolution,  there 
were  the  radicals  who  thought  that  it  had  not  gone  fair  enough. 
The  radicals  secured  their  chief  following  among  «^ 
the  poverty-stricken  workingmen  of  the  cities, 
those  without  property  and  with  no  steady  employment.  Of 
all  classes  in  France,  the  urban  proletariat  seemed  to  have 
gained  the  least  by  the  Revolution.  No  chance  of  future 
betterment  lay  before  them,  for  the  bourgeois  Constitution  of 
1791  expressly  provided  that  only  tax-payers  could  vote  or  hold 
pubUc  oflSce.  The  proletariat  might  well  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  all  high-sounding  phrases  about  the  "rights  of  man," 
they  had  merely  exchanged  one  set  of  masters  for  another,  the 
rule  of  the  privileged  classes  for  that  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  radical  movement  naturally  centered  in  Paris,  the  brain 
and  nerve  center  of  France.  It  was  fostered  by  inflanmiatory 
newspapers,  which  agitated  for  a  popular  up-  Radical 
rising  against  the  government,  by  the  bitter  P«>P»«»»d» 
speeches  of  popular  orators,  and  especially  by  numerous 
political  clubs.  The  control  of  these  clubs  lay  largely  in  the 
hands  of  young  lawyers,  who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  masses 
and  soon  became  as  hostile  to  the  bourgeoisie  as  to  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  famous  Jacobin  Club,  so  named  from  a  former 
monastery  of  the  Jacobin  monks  where  its  meetings  were  held, 
had  hundreds  of  branches  throughout  France,  all  engaged  in 
radical  propaganda. 

The  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  Club  included  two  men  who  were 
destined  to  influence  profoundly  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
Revolution.  One  was  Danton,  who  sprang  from  Dantonand 
the  middle  class.  Highly  cultivated,  a  successful  Robespierre 
advocate  at  the  bar,  Danton  with  his  loud  voice  and  forcible 
gestures  could  arouse  his  audience  to  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
other  was  Robespierre,  also  a  middle-class  lawyer  with  demo- 
cratic sympathies.  This  austere,  precise  little  man,  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  in  poverty,  early  became  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau  and  the  oracle  of  the  Jacobins.    Mirabeau  once 
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prophesied  of  Robespierre  that  he  would  "go  far;  he  believes 
all  that  he  says."    We  shall  soon  see  how  far  he  went, 

A  new  influence  began  at  this  point  to  affect  the  course 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Continental  mooarchs,  however 
"enlightened,"  felt  no  sympathy  for  a  popular 
Atutria  ud  mov«nent  which  threatened  the  stability  of 
their  own  thrones.  If  absolutism  and  divine 
right  were  overthrown  in  France,  they  might  before 
long  be  overthrown  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Austrian 
monarch,  a  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  now  joined  with  the 
Prussian  king  in  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  restoration  of 
the  old  government  in  Fiance  formed 
an  object  of  "common  interest  to  all 
sovereigns  of  Eun^,"  The  two  rulers 
also  agreed  to  prepare  thdr  armies 
for  active  service  abroad.  Their  an- 
nounced intention  to  'suppress  the 
Revolution  by  force  provoked  the 
French  people  into  a  declaration  of 
war.  Though  directed  only  at  the 
Austrian  monarch,  it  also  brou^t  his 
Prus^an  ally  into  the  fieki  against 
France. 

The    Frendi    began    the    contest 

with  immense  enthusiasm.     They  re- 

TheapriciDg    garded  themselves  as 

_^ ^ ^    _      ofAoenit         armed  apostles  to  spread 

G«UM,  Id  the  potHuion  d  Lord  '  the     gOSpcI     of     f  recdom 

throughout  Europe.  But  their  troops, 
poorly  oi:ganized  and  disciplined,  suffered  severe  reverses,  one 
result  of  which  was  further  to  exasperate  public  opinion  against 
the  monarchy.  Su^icion  pointed  to  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette  as  the  traitors  who  were  secretly  revealing  the  French 
plan  of  campaign  to  the  enemies  of  France.  Suspid<Hi  passed 
into  hatred,  when  the  allied  commander-in-chief,  as  he  led  his 
army  across  the  frontier,  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  Paris 
with  destruction  if  the  slightest  harm  befell  the  royal  family.    At 
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this  juncture  the  Jacobins  under  Danton  organized  an  uprising 
of  the  Parisian  proletariat.  The  mob  stormed  the  Tnileries, 
massacred  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  compelled  the  National  As- 
sembly to  suspend  the  king  from  office.  A  new  assembly, 
to  be  called  the  National  Convention,  was  summoned  to  pre- 
pare another  constitution  for  France. 


d  by  the  DuiEih  Kulploc 
licftled  ID  i8ji.    tt  repracpta  h  dying  Lion,  vhLch,  picmd 
w  tlic  BourboD  lilio.    The  fi|un  is  linrn  out  al  the  natural 
Efl  the  offiren  Ajid  men  of  the  Siriu  Guud  »lu  wtn 
llAiD  fa  1791,  while  dcJcDdiDff  the  Tuilcriei  axmiut  tlM  Paiiiiui  mob. 

Then  followed  the  next  scene  in  the  bloody  drama.    The 
Commune  of  Paris,  now  controlled  by  the  Jacobins,  emptied 
the  prisons  of  persons  suspected  of  royalist  lean-  ProciamaHon 
ings  and  butchered  them  without  mercy.    "We  ""''^ 
must  stop  the  enemy, "  said  Danton,  "  by  striking  septembw 
terror  into  the  royalists."     More  than  one  thou-  "■  *'" 
sand  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  the  "September 
massacres."     Shortly  afterwards  the  National  Convention  held 
its  first  meetings  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  decreed  the  abolition 
of  the  monarchy.    All  public  documents  were  henceforth  to  be 
dated  from  September  22.  1792,  the  beginning  of  "the  first 
year  of  the  French  Republic" 
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101.   The  National  Convention,  1792-1796 

The  National  Convention  contained  nearly  eight  hundred 
members,  all  republicans,  but  republicans  of  diverse  shades  of 
Partieiin  opinion.  One  group  was  that  of  the  Girondists, 
the  National  so-called  because  its  leaders  came  from  the  di- 
partement  of  the  Gironde.  The  Girondists  repre- 
sented largely  the  bourgeoisie;  they  desired  a  speedy  return 
to  law  and  order.  Opposite  them  sat  the  far  more  radical 
and  far  more  resolute  group  of  Jacobins,  who  leaned  for  sup- 
port upon  the  turbulent  populace  of  Paris.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  belonged  to  neither  party  and  voted  now  on  one  side 
and  now  on  the  other.  Eventually,  however,  they  fell  under 
Jacobin  domination. 

The  feud  between  the  two  parties  broke  out  in  the  first  days 
of  the  National  Convention.  The  Jacobins  claufbred  for  the 
^  .  ,      .         death  of  Louis  XVI  as  a  traitor ;  most  of  the  Giron- 

xriai  and 

execution         dists,  less  convinced  of  the  king's  guilt,  would  have 

xvi^iTM  spared  his  life.  Mob  influence  carried  through  the 
assembly,  by  a  small  majority,  the  vote  which  sent 
** Citizen  Louis  Capet''  to  the  guillotine.  The  king's  accusers 
did  not  have  the  evidence,  which  we  now  possess,  proving  that 
he  had  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  foreign  in- 
vaders. His  execution  was  a  political  measure.  "  Louis  must 
die,"  urged  Robespierre,  "  that  the  country  may  live."  Danton, 
railing  against  the  enemies  of  France  ^  could  now  declare, 
"We  have  thrown  them  as  gage  of  battle  the  head  of  a 
king." 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  foreign  invasion  receded  rapidly. 
Two  days  before  the  inauguration  of  the  republic  the  French 
CoaUtion  stayed  the  advance  of  the  allies  at  Valmy,  scarcely 
against  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris.    The  battle  of  Valmy 

France,  1793  ^^  ^  small  affair,  but  it  first  gave  confidence 
to  the  revolutionary  armies  and  nerved  them  for  further  re- 
sistance. The  French  now  took  the  offensive  and  invaded 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Fired  by  these  successes,  the 
National  Convention  offered  the  aid  of  France  to  all  nations 
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which  were  striving  after  freedom ;  in  other  words,  it  proposed 
to  propagate  the  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  throughout 
Europe.  This  was  a  blow  in  the  face  to  autocratic  rulers  and 
privileged  classes  everywhere.  After  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI  Austria,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Sardinia  leagued  together  to  overthrow  republican  France. 

The  republic  at  the  same  time  was  threatened  by  domestic 
insurrection.  The  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  a  district  to  the 
south  of  the  lower  Loire,  were  royalists  in  feeling  Domestic 
and  deeply  devoted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  When  insurroctioii 
an  attempt  was  made  to  draft  them  as  soldiers,  they  refflsed  to 
serve  and  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  The  important  naval 
station  of  Toulon,  a  royalist  center,  surrendered  to  the  British. 
A  tremor  of  revolt  also  ran  through  the  great  cities  of  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux,  whose  bourgeoisie  resented  the  radi- 
calism of  the  Parisian  proletariat. 

The  peril  to  the  repubhc,  without  and  within,  showed  the 
need  of  a  strong  central  government.  The  National  Conven- 
tion met  this  need  by  selecting  twelve  of  its  mem-  m-itt^ 
bers  to  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  of  Public 
which  at  first  Danton,  and  later  Robespierre,  was  Safety 
the  leading  figure.  The  committee  received  almost  unlimited 
authority  over  the  life  and  property  of  every  one  in  France. 
It  proceeded  to  enforce  a  general  levy  or  conscription,  which 
placed  all  males  of  military  ajge  at  the  service  of  the  armies. 
This  earliest  of  draft  laws  ran  as  follows :  "The  young  men  shall 
go  to  fight;  married  men  shall  forge  weapons  and  transport 
supplies;  the  women  shall  make  tents  and  uniforms  or  serve 
in  the  hospitals;  the  children  shall  make  lint;  the  old  men 
shall  be  carried  to  the  pubhc  squares  to  excite  the  courage 
of  soldiers,  hatred  of  kings,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  unity  of 
the  republic."  Camot,  another  member  of  the  committee, 
the  "organizer  of  victory"  as  he  came  to  be  called,  drilled  and 
disciplined  the  new  national  forces  and  sent  them  forth,  singing 
the  Marseillaise,^  to  battle. 

>  A  patriotic  aong,  the  words  and  music  of  which  were  composed  in  1792  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle. 
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The  mercenary  troops  of  old  Europe  could  not  resist  these 
citizen-soldiers.  Filled  with  enthusiasm  and  in  overwhelming 
Treaty  of  numbers,  they  soon  carried  the  war  into  enemy 
Basel.  1796  territory.  The  grand  coalition  dissolved  under 
the  shock.  By  the  Treaty  of  Basel  in  1795  Prussia  ceded  her 
provinces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  which  thus 
secured  the  "natural  boundary"  so  ardently  desired  by  Louis 
XrV.^  During  this  year  Spain  and  Holland  also  mode  peace 
with  France.  Holland  became  the  Batavian  Republic  under 
French  protection. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  likewise  dealt  effectively 
with  domestic  insurrection.  It  resorted  to  a  policy  of  terrorism, 
.       .  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  anti-revolutionary 

elements.  A  law  was  passed  which  declared 
"suspect"  every  noble,  every  office-holder  before  the  Revo- 
lution, every  person  who  had  had  any  dealings  with  an  Smigrf, 
and  every  person  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship. No  one  could  feel  safe  under  this  law.  As  a  wit  after- 
wards remarked,  all  France  in  those  days  went  about  conju- 
gating, "I  am  suspect,  thou  art  suspect,  he  is  suspect,"  etc. 
Special  courts  were  set  up  in  Paris  and  the  provincial  cities  to 
try  the  "suspects"  and  usually  to  order  them  to  the  guillotine. 

France  endured  the  Reign  of  Terror  for  over  a  year.  During 
this  time  several  thousand  persons  were  executed  under  form  of 
Reign  of  ^^y  while  many  more  were  massacred  without  the 

Terror.  pretense  of  a  trial.    The  carnage  spread  beyond  the 

non-juring  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  to  include 
the  bourgeoisie  and  even  many  artisans  and  peasants.  Among 
the  distinguished  victims  at  Paris  were  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
sister  of  Louis  XVI,  the  duke  of  Orl&ns  (a  member  of  the  royal 
house  who  had  intrigued  to  get  himself  raised  to  the  throne), 
and  the  principal  Girondist  leaders.  Then  the  Terror  began 
to  consume  its  own  authors.  Danton,  who  had  wearied  of  the 
bloodshed  and  counseled  moderation,  suffered  death.  "  Show  my 
head  to  the  people,"  he  said  to  the  executioner,  "  they  do  not  see 
the  like  every  day."    The  fanatical  Robespierre  now  became 

1  See  the  map  facing  page  388. 
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the  virtual  dictator  of  France.  He  continued  the  slaughter 
for  a  few  months  until  his  enemies  in  the  National  Convention 
secured  the  upper  hand,  and  hurried  him  without  trial  to  the 
death  to  which  he  had  sent  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Robespierre's  execution   ended  the  Reign  of  Terror.    The 
policy  of  terrorism,  however  effective  in  crushing  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  had  long  since  been  perverted  to  jj^g  con- 
party  and  personal  ends.    The  inevitable  reaction  stitution  of 
against  Jacobin  tyranny  followed.    The  bourgeoisie 
gained  control  of  the  National  Convention,  which  now  resumed 
its  task  of  preparing  a  constitution  for  republican  France. 
The  new  instnmient  of  government  provided  for  a  legislature 
of  two  chambers  and  vested  the  executive  authority  in  a  Di- 
rectory of  five  members,  with  most  of  the  powers  of  the  former 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Before  the  constitution  went  into  effect,  Paris  became  the 
scene  of  another  mob  outburst.    Royalists  and  radicals  joined 
forces  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Tuileries,  -     , 
where  the  National  Convention  was  sitting.    Here  and  the 
the  rioters  met  such  a  cannonade  of  grape  shot  ?**^**°^ 
that  they  fled  precipitately,  leaving  many  of  then- 
number  dead  in  the  streets.    The  man  who  most  distinguished 
himself  as  the  defender  of  law  and  order  was  the  young  artillery 
general.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

102.  The  Directory  and  Napoleon,  1796-1799 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  in  1769, 
only  a  year  after  that  island  became  a  French  possession. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  an  Italian  lawyer  of  Early  life  of 
noble  birth  but  decayed  fortunes.  Napoleon  J^»PoJ«on 
attended  a  preparatory  school  in  France  and  went  through  the 
ordinary  curriculum  with  credit,  showed  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  reading  history. 
After  a  brief  military  training  in  Paris,  he  entered  an  artillery 
regiment,  thus  realizing  his  boyish  desire  to  be  a  soldier.  He 
was  then  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  poor,  friendless,  and  with- 
out family  influence. 
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Napoleon  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  reform  movement 
then  stirring  France.  A  devoted  admirer  of  Rousseau's  phi- 
Rise  oi  losophy,  he  hated  all  privileges,  alt  aristocrac>', 
Rapoieon  jj,d  for  a  time,  at  least,  he  became  a  Jacobin.  The 
Revolution  gave  him  his  first  opportunities.  He  commanded 
the  artillery  which  compelled  the  British  to  evacuate  Toulon 
in  1794  and  two  years  later  he  helped  defend  the  National 
Convention  against  the  Parisian  mob.  Shortly  afterwards 
Carnot,  who  divined  Napoleon's  genius,  persuaded  his  ooUeagues 
^^^  on  the  Directory  to  intrust 
iJ)-.— s,,  .  the  young  man  with  the 
command  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy. 

When  the  Directory  as- 
sumed office,  France  still 
numbered  Great  Britain, 
Raixdeoa  in  Sardinia,  and 
luij.  ITW-  Austria  among 
IT97  ,      ,        „    * 

herioes.  ureal 

Britain  could  not  be  as- 
sailed, because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  French 
navy,  but  the  other  two 
countries  offered  fronts 
open  to  attack  throu|^ 
northern  Italy.  Napo- 
leon's army,  small  and 
shabbily  equipped,  seemed  a  weak  instrument  for  so  formidable 
a  task.  But  the  "Little  Corporal,"  as  his  men  nicknamed 
him,  overcame  all  difficulties.  His  brilliant  strategy  first  sepa- 
rated the  Sardinians  from  their  Austrian  allies.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  then  purchased  peace  by  the  cession  of  Sav<^  and 
Nice  to  France.  After  another  year  of  fighting,  which  turned 
the  Austrians  out  of  northern  Italy  and  brought  the  Frendi 
to  within  eighty  miles  of  Vienna,  the  Hapsburg  monarch  also 
stooped  to  make  terms  with  this  ever-victorious  rq}ublican 
general. 


Napoleon's  Birthplace, 
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Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Austrian  Netheriands,  which 
had  aheady  been  occupied  by  the  republican  armies,  and 
agreed  to  the  annexation  by  France  of  the  Ger-  Treaty  of 
manic  lands  west  of  the  Rhine.    She  also  recog-  Campo 
nized  the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine  RepubUc, 
one  of  Napoleon's  creations  in  northern  Italy.    In  return  for 
these  concessions,  Austria  received  most  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories conquered  by  Napoleon,  including  a  valuable  sea-coast 
along  the  Adriatic.     France  likewise  profited  by  this  Italian 
settlement,  for  both  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  the  tiny  Ligu- 
rian  Republic  (Genoa  and  the  adjacent  district)  were  under 
French  influence.^ 

Great  Britain  now  remained  the  only  country  to  contest 
French  supremacy  in  Europe.  Napoleon  determined  to  strike 
at  her  through  her  Oriental  possessions.  It  was  Napoleon  in 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Egypt,  1798- 
Ottoman  Turks,  for,  as  Napoleon  never  tired  of 
asserting,  "the  power  that  is  master  of  Egypt  is  master  of 
India."  Napoleon  easily  persuaded  the  Directory  to  give 
him  the  conunand  of  a  strong  expedition,  which  set  sail  from 
Toulon  and  reached  Alexandria  in  safety.  The  Egyptian 
campaign  had  hardly  begun  before  Lord  Nelson,  the  British 
admiral,  destroyed  most  of  the  French  fleet,  thus  severing 
Napoleon's  communications  with  Europe.  The  French  soon 
overran  Egypt,  but  met  a  severe  check  when  they  carried  the 
war  into  Syria.  Faced  by  the  collapse  of  his  Oriental  dreams, 
Napoleon  left  his  army  to  its  fate  and  escaped  to  France.  Here 
his  highly  colored  reports  of  victories  caused  him  to  be  greeted 
as  the  conqueror  of  the  East. 

Affairs  had  gone  badly  for  France  during  Napoleon's  absence 
in  Egypt.    Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia  formed  a  second 
troalition  against  the  republic,  put  large  armies  in    ^  ertiiro 
the  field,  and  drove  the  French  from  Italy.    This  of  the 
misfortune  sapped  the  authority  of  the  Directory  IL^*®'^* 
and    turned    the    eyes    of    most    Frenchmen    to 
Napoleon,  as  the  one  man  who  could  guarantee  victory  abroad 

1  See  the  map  facing  page  388. 
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and  order  at  home.  He  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  plan  with  Sieyte  and  other  poUticians  a  coup  d'etat} 
Three  of  the  du-ectors  were  induced  to  resign ;  the  other  two 
were  placed  under  miUtary  guard;  and  the  bayonets  of  Na- 
poleon's devoted  soldiers  forced  the  assembUes  to  dissolve. 
Napoleon  now  became  virtually  master  of  France.  "  I  found 
the  crown  of  France  lying  on  the  ground,"  he  once  remarked, 
"and  I  picked  it  up  with  the  sword."  Thus,  within  little  more 
than  ten  years  from  the  meeting  of  the  Estates-General  at 
Versailles,  popular  government  gave  way  to  the  rule  of  one  man. 
Autocracy  supplanted  democracy. 

103.   The  Consulate,  1799-1804 

After  the  coup  d'etat  Napoleon  proceeded  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution. It  placed  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  three 
The  Con-  consuls,  appointed  for  ten  years.  The  First 
stitutioii  of  Consul  (Napoleon  himself)  was  really  supreme. 
To  him  belonged  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  right  of  naming  and  dismissing  all  the  chief  state 
officials,  and  the  proposal  of  all  new  laws.  Napoleon  then 
submitted  the  constitution  to  the  people  for  ratification.  The 
popular  vote,  known  as  a  plebiscite,^  showed  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  the  new  government. 

The  French  accepted  Napoleon's  rule  the  more  readily  be- 
cause of  the  threatening  war-clouds  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine. 
Marengo  Though  Russia  soon  withdrew  from  the  second 
and  Hohen-  coalition,  Austria  and  Great  Britain  remained  in 
^*  arms  against  France.    Napoleon  now  led  his  troops 

across  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  a  feat 
rivaling  HannibaPs  performance,  descended  imexpectedly  into 
Italy  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  forces,  and  won  a  new  triumph 
at  Marengo.  A  few  months  later  the  French  general  Moreau 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden 
in  Bavaria.    These  reverses  brought  the  Hapsburg  monarch 

»  French  for  a  "stroke  of  state." 

'  From  the  Latin  pkbiscitumt  referring  to  a  vote  or  decree  of  the  common  people 
iplebs). 
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to  his  knees,  and  he  agreed  to  a  peace  which  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
visions of  ^e  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.^ 

Great  Britain  and  France  now  took  steps  to  end  the  long  war 
between  them.  The  former  country  was  all-powerful  on  the  sea, 
the  latter,  on  the  land ;  but  neither  could  strike 
a  vital  blow  at  the  other.  The  Peace  of  Amiens,  Amiens!  I802 
which  they  concluded,  proved  to  be  a  truce  rather 
than  a  peace.  However,  it  enabled  the  First  Consul  to  drop 
the  sword  for  a  time  and  take  up  the  less  spectacular  but  more 
enduring  work  of  administration.  He  soon  showed  himself  as 
great  in  statecraft  as  in  war. 

One  of  Napoleon's  most  important  measures  put  the  local 
government  of  all  France  directly  under  his  control.  He 
placed  a  prefect  over  every  dipartement  and  a  France 
subprcfect  over  every  subdivision  of  a  dipartemenL  centraUzed 
Even  the  mayors  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  owed  their 
positions  to  the  First  Consul.  This  arrangement  enabled 
Napoleon  to  make  his  will  felt  promptly  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France.  It  survived  Napoleon's  downfall  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  French  system  of  local  government. 

The  same  desire  for  unity  and  precision  led  Napoleon  to 
complete  the  codification  of  French  law.  Before  the  Revolution 
nearly  three  hundred  difierent  local  codes  had  The  law 
existed  in  France,  giving  force  to  Voltaire's  re-  codified 
mark  that  a  traveler  there  changed  his  laws  as  often  as  he 
changed  his  post-horses.  The  National  Convention  began  the 
work  of  replacing  this  multipUcity  of  laws  —  Frankish,  Roman, 
feudal,  and  royal  —  by  a  single  uniform  code.  Napoleon 
and  the  commission  of  legal  experts  over  whose  deliberations 
he  presided  finished  the  task  after  about  four  years'  labor. 
The  Code  NapoUon  embodied  many  revolutionary  principles, 
such  as  dvil  equality,  religious  toleration,  and  jury  trial,  and 
carried  these  principles  into  the  foreign  lands  conquered  by 
the  French.  It  is  still  the  prevaiUng  law  of  both  France  and 
Belgium,  while  the  codes  of  modern  Holland,  Italy,  and  Portu- 
gal have  taken  it  as  a  model. 

»  Treaty  of  Lun^villc  (1801). 
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Napoleon  also  healed  the  religious  schism  which  had  divided 
France  since  the  Revolution.  Though  not  himself  an  adherent 
The  Church  of  any  form  of  Christianity,  he  felt  the  necessity 
restored  q£  conciliating  the  many  French  Catholics  who 

remained  faithful  to  Rome.  An  agreement,  called  the  Con- 
cordat, was  now  drawn  up,  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism  as  the  state  reUgion.  Napoleon  reserved  to 
himself  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  the 
pope  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Church.  The  Concordat  formed  a  singularly  politic  measure, 
for  by  confirming  the  peasantry  in  their  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lands  it  bound  up  their  interests  with  those  of 
Napoleon.  It  continued  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  Papacy  for  more  than  a  century.* 

Nor  did  Napoleon  forget  the  Smigris.  A  law  was  soon 
The  ^migr^s  passed  extending  amnesty  to  the  nobles  who  had 
repatriated       g^j  hom  France.      More  than  forty  thousand 

families  now  returned  to  their  native  land. 

A  long  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  the  other  measures  which 
exhibit  Napoleon's  qualities  as  a  statesman.  He  founded 
Napoleon's  ^^®  Bank  of  France,  still  one  of  the  leading  financial 
other  institutions  of  the  world.    He  established  a  system 

me  ures  ^j  higher  education  to  take  the  place  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  which  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention.  He  planned  and  partly  carried  out 
a  vast  network  of  canals  and  inland  waterways,  thus  improving 
the  means  of  communication  and  trade  throughout  France. 
Like  the  Roman  emperors,  he  constructed  a  system  of  military 
highways  radiating  from  the  capital  city  to  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts, in  addition  to  two  wonderful  Alpine  roads  connecting 
France  with  Italy.  Like  the  Romans,  also,  he  had  a  taste 
for  building,  and  many  of  the  moniunents  which  make  Paris 
so  splendid  a  city  belong  to  the  Napoleonic  era.  Napoleon's 
conquests  proved  to  be  transitory,  but  what  he  accomplished 
for  France  in  peaceful  labors  has  endured  to  the  present 
day. 

>  From  i8o3  10.1905. 
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Napoleon's  victories  in  war  and  his  policies  in  peace  gained 
for  hjm  the  support  of  all  Frenchmen  except  the  Jacobins, 
who  would  not  admit  that  the  Revolution  had   „     , 
ended,  and  the  royalists,  who  wished  to  restore   emperor  of 
the    Bourbon    monarchy.      When    in    1802    the  "'•F""*!' 
people  were  asked  to  vote  on  the  question, 
Bonaparte  be  consul  for  life?"  the 
answering    "ayes"    numbered    over 
three  and  a  half  millions,  the  "noes" 
only  a  few  thousands.    Another  pleb- 
iscite in  1804  decided,  by  an  equally 
large  majority,  that  the  First  Consul 
should  become  emperor.     Before  the 
high  altar  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral 
at'  Paris  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  the  modem  Charlemagne  placed 
a  golden  laurel  wreath  upon  his  on  n 
head  and  assumed  the  title  of  Na 
poleon  I,  emperor  of  the  French. 

Napoleon  also  proceeded  to  erect 
a    monarchy   on    Italian   soil.      At 


Milan  he  crowned  him- 


HapoleoD, 


self    king,    as    Charle- 
magne had  done,  with 
the  "Iron  Crown"  of  the  Lombards. 
North  Italy  thus  became  practically 
an  annex  of  France. 

The  emperor-king  set  up  again  at 
the  Tuileries  the  etiquette  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Old  Regime.    Already 
be  had  established  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  reward  those  who 
most  industriously  served  him.    Now  he  created  The  imperial 
a  nobility.     Ills  relatives  and  ministers  became  ■''"' 
kings,  princes,  dukes,  and   coimts;   his  ablest   generals  be- 
came marshals  of  France.     "My  titles,"  Napoleon  declared, 


French  Republic  Ihr  symbalici]  hud 
of  the  republic  mppcan  in  the  center. 
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"are  a  sort  of  dvic  crown;  one  can  win  them  tfarou^  one's 
own  efforts." 

France,  intoxicated  witii  the  imperial  glory,  forgot  that  she 
had  come  under  the  rule  of  one  man.  What  hostile  critidsin 
Tbe  imperial  Frenchmen  might  have  leveled  against  Napoleon 
deipotism  ^^^  stifled  by  the  secret  pohce,  who  arrested  and 
imprisoned  hundreds  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  emperor. 
The  censorship  of  books  and  newspapers  prevented  any  ex- 


A  Napoleonic  Medal 

A  medal  pnputd  by  Napoleon  to  be  iuued  Hi  Lanioa  in 
It  rtp«»enu  Hncula  overtluowiiig  h  mmnMi  and  br»rs  tbc  legend  Fraffle  i  Lmirts  — 
"Sliiick  in  Looddn"  —  1^04.    After  >  cut  in  Ihc  Britiih  MuKum. 

pression  of  public  opinion.  Many  joumab  were  suppressed; 
the  remainder  were  allowed  to  publish  only  articles  approved 
by  the  government.  Even  the  schools  and  churches  were  made 
pillars  of  the  new  order,  and  Napoleon  went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
pare a  catechism  setting  forth  the  duty  of  good  Christians  to 
love,  respect,  and  obey  their  emperor.  In  all  these  ways  he 
established  a  despotism  as  unqualified  as  that  of  Louis  XIV. 


106.  Napoleon  at  War  with  Europe,  1806-1807 
The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  beginning  in  a  conflict 
between  democracy  and  monarchy,  gradually  became  a  means 
The  Mapo-  of  gratifying  the  French  lust  for  territorial  expan- 
leoDic  wan  ^q„  ^yj^j,  (jje  advent  of  Napoleon  they  appeared 
still  more  dearly  as  wars  of  conquest.  The  "successor  of 
Charlemagne,"  who  carried  the  Roman  eagles  on  his  military 
standards,  dreamed  of  universal  sovereignty.  Supreme  in 
France,  he  would  also  be  supreme  in  Europe.    No  lasting  peace 
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was  possible  with  such  a  man,  unless  the  European  nations 
submitted  tamely  to  his  will.  They  would  not  submit,  and 
as  a  result  the  Continent  for  ten  years  was  drenched  with 
blood. 

Austria  in  thetevolutionary  wars  had  been  the  chief  opponent 
of  France ;  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  Great  Britain  became  his 
most  persistent  and  relentless  enemy.    That  island-  nj,g(j|(_ 
kingdom,    which    had    defeated    the    grandiose   Grekt 
schemes  of  Philip  II  and  Louis  XIV,  could  never  ^""i"  '** 
consent  to  the  creation  of  a  French  empire  re- 
stricting her  trade  in  the  profitable  markets  of  the  Continent 
and  dominating  western  Europe.    To  preserve  the  European 


moored  in  Pottunaulb  Hsrbot.  England. 


balance  of  power  Great  Britain  formed  coalition  after  coalition, 
using  her  money,  her  ships,  and  her  soldiers  unsparingly,  and  at 
length  successfully,  in  the  effort. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  lasted  little  over  a  year.  The  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  being  then  renewed,  Napo- 
leon made  every  preparaUon  to  overthrow  "per-  xnrfalgM, 
fidious  Albion."  He  collected  an  army  and  a  So-  Uts 
tilla  of  £at-bottomed  boats  near  Boulogne,  apparently  intending 
to  "jump  the  ditch,"  as  he  called  the  Channel,  and  lead  his  sol- 
diers to  London.    II  this  was  indeed  his  intention,  it  became 
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impossible  of  accomplishment  after  Lord  Nelson's  victory  oflf 
Cape  Trafalgar,  over  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets. 
Nelson  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  action,  but  he  died  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  country  would  henceforth  remain  in  un- 
disputed control  of  the  seas.  "England,"  said  William  Pitt,* 
"has  saved  herself  by  her  own  energy,  and  will,  I  trust,  save 
Europe  by  her  example." 

Meanwhile,  Pitt  had  succeeded  in  forming  still  another  coali- 
tion against  France  and  Napoleon.  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
uimand  Russia,  and  Sweden  were  the  four  allied  powers. 

AttsterUtz.  Before  they  could  strike  a  blow.  Napoleon  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  moved  swiftly 
into  Germany,  captured  an  entire  Austrian  army  at  Ulm,  and 
entered  Vienna.  These  successes  were  followed  by  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Austerlitz,  a  masterpiece  of  strategy,  at  which 
Napoleon  with  inferior  numbers  shattered  the  Austro-Russian 
forces.  With  his  capital  lost,  his  territory  occupied,  his  armies 
destroyed,  the  Hapsburg  monarch  once  more  consented  to  an 
ignominious  peace.  The  Venetian  lands,  which  Austria  ac- 
quired by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  were  now  added  to 
Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy.^ 

Prussia  was  next  to  feel  the  mailed  fist  of  Napoleon.  Rely- 
ing upon  the  help  of  Saxony  and  Russia,  she  attempted  to  stay 
Jenm,  1806,  ^^  victorious  progress,  only  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
and  Fried-  two  armies  in  the  double  battle  of  Jena.  Napoleon 
soon  entered  Berlin  in  triumph.  Russia  still  re- 
mained formidable,  until  a  bad  defeat  at  Friedland  induced 
the  tsar,  Alexander  I,  to  make  overtures  for  peace. 

The  two  emperors  met  at  Tilsit  on  the  river  Niemen,  near 
the  frontier  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  concluded  a 
Peace  of  bargain  for  the  partition  of  Europe.  The  tsar 
Tttsit,  1807  agreed  to  throw  over  his  allies  and  allow  Napoleon 
a  free  hand  in  the  West.  Napoleon  permitted  the  tsar  to  seize 
Finland  from  Sweden  and  promised  French  aid  in  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.      When,  however,  the  tsar,  asked  for 

>  Sod  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  and  prime  minister,  1783-1801, 1804-1806. 

>  Treaty  of  Pressburg  (1805). 
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the  Turkish  capital.  Napoleon  exclaimed,   "Constantinople! 
Never !    That  would  be  the  mastery  of  the  world." 

No  sovereign  in  modem  times  was  ever  so  powerful  as  Napo- 
leon after  Tilsit.  If  he  had  failed  on  the  sea,  he  had  won 
complete  success  on  the  land,  and  the  triumphs  of  The  Hapo- 
Ulm,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  and  of  Friedland  hid  ^^^^^^  •"^•« 
from  view  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar.  Napoleon's  victories 
are  explained  only  in  part  by  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  war. 
The  emperor  inherited  the  splendid  citizen-soldiery  of  the 
revolutionary  era,  a  whole  nation  under  arms  and  filled  with 
the  idea  of  carrying  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity"  through- 
out Europe.  The  hired  troops  of  the  absolute  monarchies, 
on  the  contrary,  had  little  enthusiasm  for  their  cause.  Slight 
wonder  that  in  conflict  with  them  Napoleon's  legions  always 
gained  the  day. 

106.   Napoleon's  Reorganization  of  Europe 

Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  ruled  directly  over  a 
large  part  of  western  Europe.  Even  before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit 
he  had  added  Genoa  (the  Ligurian  Republic)  and  Piedmont 
to  France  and  had  converted  Holland  (the  former  Batavian 
Republic)  into  a  dependent  kingdom.  Holland  imperial 
subsequently  became  a  part  of  the  French  ^'■*^* 
Empire.  After  Tilsit  he  annexed  the  German  coast  as  far 
as  Denmark,  what  remained  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  in- 
cluding Rome,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces  east  of  Italy.  Im- 
perial France  touched  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
south  faced  the  Adriatic. 

Beyond  the  empire  stood  a  belt  of  dependencies.  Northern 
Italy,  including  the  former  Cisalpine  Republic  and  the  ancient 
possessions  of  Venice,  formed  a  separate  kingdom.  Dependent 
held  by  Napoleon  himself  and  administered  by  •*•*•" 
his  stepson,  Eugene  Beauhamais.^  His  brother  Joseph  gov- 
erned the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  central  and  southern  Italy. 
Switzerland,  enlarged  by  six  new  cantons  added  to  the  thir- 
teen old  cantons,  became  a  vassal  republic,  which  Napoleon 

'  Son  of  Napoleon's  wife,  Josephine,  by  her  first  husband. 
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ruled  with  the  title  of  Mediator.  The  sections  of  Polish  terri- 
tory seized  by  Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  second  and  third 
partitions,  went  to  form  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw;  not, 
however,  under  a  Polish  ruler,  but  under  Napoleon's  new  ally, 
the  king  of  Saxony.  "Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe,"  William 
Pitt  had  cried,  when  he  heard  the  news  of  Austerlitz,  "it  will 
not  be  wanted  these  ten  years/' 

Napoleon's  power  in  central  Europe  rested  upon  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  This  organization  included  Bavaria, 
Confedera-  Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  its  final  form,  all 
tion  of  the  the  German  states  except  Austria  and  Prussia. 
As  sovereign  of  the  league,  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector, Napoleon  disposed  of  its  military  forces  and  conducted 
its  foreign  relations. 

The  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  That  venerable  in- 
Extin  ti  stitution,  which  went  back  to  Otto  the  Great 

of  the  Holy  and  Charlemagne,  had  become  little  more  than  a 
Boman  name,  an  empty  form,  a  shadow  without  sub- 

Ainpire,  loOo 

stance.  When  Napoleon  declared  that  he  would 
recognize  it  no  longer,  the  Hapsburg  ruler  laid  down  the  crown 
and  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

Mjany  other  European  states  not  actually  dependent  on 
Napoleon  were  allied  with  him.  They  included  Spain,  which 
Alii  d  tat  B  subsequently  became  a  dependency,  Denmark, 
Norway,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  now  reduced 
to  about  a  half  of  its  former  size,  and  the  weakened  Austrian 
Empire.  But  Great  Britain,  mistress  of  the  seas,  still  held 
out  against  the  master  of  the  Continent. 

107.   The  Continental  System 

The  failure  of  Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition  prevented 
him  from  striking  at  Great  Britain  through  her  possessions  in 
Economic  the  East.  His  hope  of  invading  her  vanished  at 
warfare  Trafalgar.    His  eflForts  to  destroy  her  conMnerce 

by  sending  out  innumerable  privateers  to  prey  upon  it  were 
foiled  when  British  merchantmen  sailed  in  convoys  under  the 


Ili 
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protection  of  ships  of  war.  One  alternative  remained.  If 
British  manufacturers  could  be  deprived  of  their  Continental 
markets  and  British  ship-owners  and  sailors  of  their  carrying 
trade,  it  might  be  possible  to  compel  the  "nation  of  shop- 
keepers" *  to  make  peace  with  him  on  his  own  terms. 

Napoleon's  successes  on  land  enabled  him  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  the  strangulation  of  Great  Britain.    By  two  decrees  issued 
at  Berlin  and  Milan  he  placed  that  country  under  «   jj^     ^ 
a  commercial  interdict.      British  ships  and  goods  Milan 
were  to  be  excluded  from  France  and  her  de-  tJS^t^ 
pendencies,  while  neutral  vessels  saiHng  from  any 
British  port  were  to  be  seized  by  French  warships  or  privateers. 

Napoleon  endeavored  to  enforce  these  decrees  in  the  French 
Empire,  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Russia  and  Extent  of  the 
Prussia  agreed  to  enforce  them  by  the  terms  of  the  Continental 
Peace  of  Tilsit.  At  one  time  or  another  all  the  ^*  *™ 
states  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  came  into 
the  Continental  System. 

The  British  government  replied  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  by  various  Orders  in  Council,  which  forbade  neutral 
ships  from  trading  with  France,  her  dependencies,  TheOrdertia 
or  her  allies,  under  penalty  of  capture.  As  Napo-  Council 
leon  sought  to  exclude  Great  Britain  from  Continental  markets, 
so  that  country  sought  to  shut  out  Napoleon  from  maritime 
conmierce.  The  sea-power  of  Great  Britain  enabled  her  to 
blockade  the  Continent  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness. 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  make  the  Continental 
System  effective.    British  merchants  always  managed  to  smug- 
gle large  quantities  of  goods  into  the  European         conti- 
countries.    Some  commodities  which  the  French  nentai 
absolutely  required,  such  as  woolens,  had  to  be  ?f^^ 
admitted  into  France  under  special  license.    Na- 
poleon clad  his  own  armies  in  British  cloth,  and  his  soldiers 
marched  in  British   shoes.    Though   Great  Britain  suffered 
acutely  from  the  emperor's  interference  with  her  trade,  the 

1  A  Napoleonic  phrase. 
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Continental  nations,  deprived  of  needed  manufactures  and 
colonial  wares,  suffered  still  more.  The  result  was  to  excite 
great  bitterness  against  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  he  persisted 
in  the  attempt  to  humble  his  only  rival  by  this  economic  war- 
fare ;  as  we  shall  now  see,  he  staked  his  empire  on  the  success 
of  the  Continental  System. 

108.   Revolt  of  the  Nations,  180a-1814 

Napoleon  hitherto  had  been  fighting  kings,  not  nations; 
and  he  had  been  imiformly  victorious.  A  change  came  after 
National  Tilsit.     The   emperor's   treatment   of   the   con- 

resistftnce  to  quered  peoples  aroused  the  utmost  hatred  for 
apo  eon  j^j^  They  saw  their  sons  dragged  away  by  the 
conscription  to  fight  and  die  in  his  armies ;  they  paid  excessive 
war  taxes;  above  all,  they  had  to  endure  the  high  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  Continental  System.  The  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  these  burdens  could  no  longer  be  borne.  Hence- 
forth our  chief  interest  is  with  the  various  nations  which  one 
after  another  rose  against  their  common  oppressor.  France 
in  arms  made  Napoleon ;  Europe  in  arms  overthrew  him. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Portugal  had  been  linked  to  Great 
Britain  by  close  conunercial  ties  for  more  than  a  century. 
Napoleon's  When  the  Portuguese  refused  to  close  their  ports 
i"*Fortii'ar  ^^  British  ships,  as  Napoleon  demanded,  he  sent 
and  Spain.  an  army  into  the  country,  seized  Lisbon,  and 
1807-1S08  drove  the  royal  family  to  Brazil.  Napoleon  then 
proceeded  to  deprive  his  friend  and  ally,  Ferdinand  VII,  of 
the  Spanish  crown  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Joseph.  These 
high-handed  acts  enabled  the  emperor  to  extend  the  Conti- 
nental System  over  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  What  he  gained 
there  was  more  than  oflFset  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  the  Portu- 
guese government  removed  to  Brazil,  it  opened  that  country 
to  British  trade,  and  after  the  Spanish  monarchy  fell,  its  colo- 
nies revolted  from  the  mother  country  and  admitted  British 
goods.  Napoleon  thus  unwittingly  created  lucrative  markets 
in  Latin  America  for  his  rival. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  declined   to  accept   their 
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French  overlords  and  eversfwhere  rose  in  revolt.     Great  Britain 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  situation  and  sent  an  s^„au  of 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  better  Portni«i 
known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  duke  of  Welling-  ■"     "   " 
ton,  to  help  the  insurgents.     The   French  were  soon  driven 
out  of  Portugal,  nor  could  they 
maintain  themselves  securely  in 
Spann.     The  Peninsular  War,  as 
it  is  called,  dragged  on  for  vears 
Encouraged  by  the  Spanish  re 
sistance,  Austria  tried  to  throw 
off   the   Napoleonic   TheAuatriao 
yoke.      The    e0ort  ""»  *«*• 
proved  to  be  premature,  though 
Austria,  fighting  this  time  alone, 
gave  Napoleon  far  more  trouble 
than  when  previously  she   had 
the  help  of  allies.    The  French 
again  occupied  Vienna  and  won 
the    hard    battle    of    Kagram 
The  peace  which  followed  cost 
the  Hapsburg   ruler   additional   ' 

territory  and  a  heavy  indemnity.  ~ 

It  also  cost  him  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa,  whose  hand  Napo- 
leon demanded  in  marriage  after  divorcing  Josephine.  When 
Maria  Louisa  presented  the  emperor  with  a  son  and  heir,  the 
so-called  "king  of  Rome,"  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  that  bis 
dynasty  was  at  length  firmly  fixed  on  the  French  throne.' 

■  The  Bonapartf.s 
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kingol  Naples.  1806-        I 

1808:   king  o(  Spain, 
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I  

I  Louis  Caroline  Jerome 

king  of  Holland,      m.  Murat,    lung  of  Weatphalia. 
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I  rSoS-iSrs 

[         Napoleon  III 
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Europe,  except  in  Spain  and  on  the  seas,  now  enjoyed  peace 
for  two  years.  It  was  a  brief  breathing-spell,  while  Napoleon 
made  ready  for  a  new  and  much  more  terrible  contest.  Until 
now  he  had  induced  Tsar  Alexander  to  adhere  to  the  Con- 
tinental System,  which  pressed  with  special  severity  upon 
War  with  Russia,  an  agricultural  country  needing  large  im- 
RuBsU,  1811  ports  of  British  manufactures.  The  tsar  at  length 
decided  to  break  his  shackles  and  renew  trade  relations  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  This  decision  left  Napoleon  no 
choice  but  go  to  war  with  him,  if  the  Continental  System 
was  to  be  preserved.  Rather  than  give  up  hope  of  humbling 
Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  against  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counselors,  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle. 

More  than  half  a  milUon  men  formed  the  Grand  Army  with 
which  Napoleon  began  the  invasion  of  Russia.  About  one- 
The  ad-  third  of  the  soldiers  were  French ;  the  rest  were 

yanceto  Germans,  Itahans,  Poles,  and  other  subjects  of 

the  empire.  All  western  Europe  had  banded 
together  under  the  leadership  of  one  man  to  overthrow  the 
only  great  state  remaining  unconquered  on  the  Continent. 
The  Russians  offered  at  first  little  resistance,  and  the  Grand 
Army  reached  the  river  Borodino  before  they  turned  at  bay. 
A  murderous  conflict  followed;  the  French  won;  and  eight 
days  later  Napoleon  entered  Moscow. 

But  to  occupy  Moscow  was  not  to  conquer  Russia.  The 
French  did  not  dare  follow  their  enemy  farther  into  the  wil- 
derness, nor  could  they  remain  for  the  winter  in  Moscow, 
wwing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  for  men  and  horses.  The  Rus- 
sian peasants  burned  their  grain  and  fodder  rather  than 
The  retreat  supply  the  French.  Moreover,  a  great  fire,  perhaps 
from  Moscow  kindled  by  the  Russians  themselves,  had  destroyed 
much  of  the  city  just  as  the  French  entered  it.  Napoleon 
lingered  for  a  month  among  the  ruins  of  Moscow  in  the  belief 
that  Alexander  would  open  negotiations  for  peace.  But  no 
message  came  from  the  tsar,  and  at  last  the  emperor  gave  orders 
for  the  retreat.  A  southerly  route,  which  the  army  attempted 
to  follow,  was  blocked,  and  the  troops  had  to  return  by  the  way 
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they  had  come,  through  a  country  eaten  bare  of  supplies. 
Famine,  cold,  desertions,  and  the  incessant  raids  of  the  Cossacks 
thinned  their  ranks;  and  at  last  only  a  few  thousand  broken 
fugitives  recrossed  the  Niemen  to  safety.  The  Grand  Army 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

This  disaster,  unparalleled  in  military  annals,  thrilled  Prussia 
with  hopes  of  freedom.    Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Baron  vom 
Stein  and  other  statesmen,  it  was  a  new  Prussia  jjj^ 
which  confronted  Napoleon.     Serfdom  had  been  PmssUn 
declared  illegal;  all  occupations  and  professions 
had  been  opened  to  noble,  commoner,  and  peasant  alike;  a 
state  system  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  education  had 
been  established ;  and  the  army  had  been  reorganized  on  the 
basis  of  mihtary  service  for  all  classes.    These  reforms  gave  to 
Prussia  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
aroused  a  patriotic  spirit  which  united  the  entire  nation  in  a 
conmion  love  of  country.     Prussia  now  joined  forces  with 
Russia  and  began  the  War  of  Liberation. 

Yet  so  vast  were  Napoleon^s  resources  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  recruit  a  new  army  and  take  the  offensive  in  Germany. 
He  gained  fresh  victories,  but  could  not  follow  Battie  of 
them  up  because  of  the  lack  of  cavalry.  Austria  ^«*p"K'  ^*l' 
then  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies.  Outnumbered  and  out- 
maneuvered.  Napoleon  fell  back  on  Leipzig,  and  there  in  a  three- 
days'  "Battle  of  the  Nations'*  sufiFered  a  sanguinary  defeat. 
All  Germany  now  turned  against  him,  and  he  withdrew  his 
shattered  troops  across  the  Rhine. 

The  Allies  would  have  made  peace  with  Napoleon,  had  he 
been  willing  to  give  up  his  claims  to  the  overlord-  Abdication 
ship  of  Europe.    They  offered  him  the  Rhine,  the  of  Napoleon, 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Atlantic  as  the  French 
boundaries,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  territorial  hmits  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.     Napoleon's 
campaigns  during  the  early  months  of  1814  against  three  armies, 
each   one  larger  than  his  own,  are  justly  celebrated;  they 
postponed  but  did  not  prevent  his  overthrow.     After  Paris 
surrendered,  the  emperor  gave  up  the  useless  struggle  and 
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signed  an  act  of  abdication  renouncing  for  himself  and  for 
his  heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy. 

109.  DownfaU  of  Napoleon,  1814-1816 

The  Allies  treated  Napoleon  with  marked  consideration. 
They  allowed  him  to  retain  the  title  of  emperor  and  assigned 
Napoleon  him  the  island  of  Elba  as  a  possession.  He  spent 
at  Elba  ^^^  months  in  this  tiny  principality  and  ruled  it 

with  all  his  accustomed  energy,  meanwhile  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  course  of  events  in  France. 

Suddenly  Europe  heard  with  amazement  that  Napoleon  had 
returned  to  France  and  that  Louis  XVIII/  his  Bourbon  suc- 
The  cesser  on  the  throne,  was  once   more   an   exile. 

"Hundred  'pjj^  enthusiastic  welcome  which  greeted  the  em- 
March- June,  peror,  as  he  advanced  to  Paris  with  only  a  small 
^*^*  bodyguard,  bore  witness  at  once  to  the  magnetism 

of  his  personality  and  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  a  manifesto  to  the  French  people  he  declared  that  hence- 
forth he  would  renounce  war  and  conquest  and  would  govern 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign.  The  Allies,  however,  refused 
to  accept  the  restoration  of  one  whom  they  described  as  the 
"enemy  and  destroyer  of  the  world's  peace."  The  four  great 
powers,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  proclaimed 
Napoleon  an  outlaw  and  set  their  armies  in  motion  toward 
France. 

The  allied  armies  lay  in  two  groups  behind  the  Sambre 
River.    A  mixed  force  of  British,  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 

^     .  mans,   under   the   duke   of  Wellington,   covered 

Waterloo,  Brussels,  and  the  Prussians,  under  Bliicher,  held 
1815^*'  a    position    farther    east.      Napoleon    hoped    to 

overcome  them  separately  before  they  could  con- 
centrate their  overwhelming  numbers.  He  did  beat  Bliidier 
at  Ligny,  compelling  the  Prussian  general  to  retreat  north- 
ward to  Wavre.  Blucher's  defeat  made  it  necessary  for  Wel- 
lington to  fall  back  on  a  strong  defensive  position  near  Waterloo, 

»  See  page  379  and  note  i.  The  young  son  of  Louis  XVI  ("Louis  XVII")  b 
supposed  to  have  died  in  a  revolutionary  prison  in  1795. 
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twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels.  Here,  all  through  a  hot  Sunday 
in  June,  Napoleon  hurled  his  infantry  and  cavalry  in  fierce 
but  ineffectual  attacks  against  the  "Iron  Duke's"  lines.  The 
timely  arrival  of  the  Prussians  from  Wavre  —  Napoleon  sup- 
posed that  they  had  retreated  toward  Namur  —  compelled 
theFrench  to  fight 
a  double  battle; 
their  situation 
soon  became  des- 
perate; and  even 
a  last  charge  of 
the  Old  Guard 
failed  to  restore 
the  day.  Repulse 
soon  turned  into 
a  rout,  and  Napo- 
leon's splendid 
army  broke  up 
into  a  mob  of 
fugitives.  The 
emperor  himself 
escaped  with  diffi- 
culty to  Paris. 

Napoleon  again  abdicated  and  to  avoid  the  Prussians  (who 
had  orders  to  take  him  dead  or  alive)  threw  himself  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  British  government.    Then  foU  j,,, 
lowed  exile  to  the  desolate  rock  of  St.  Helena,  where  F»pol«oii!e 
the  fallen  emperor  lived  for  six  years,  without  wife    *'*" 
or  child,  but  surrounded  by  a  few  intimate  friends  to  whom 
he  dictated  his  memoirs.     After  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-two,  France  forgot  the  sufferings  he  had  caused  her  and 
remembered    only    his    glory.     Poets,    painters,    and    singers 
created   out   of   the    "Little    Corporal"  a   purely  legendary 
figure.     The  world-despot  appeared  as  the  heir'  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  crusader  for  liberty,  a  foe  of  tyrants;   and  in  this 
guise  he  found  his  way  irresistibly  to  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people. 
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After  Napoleon's  first  abdication  in  1814  the  victorious  Allies 
concluded  with  France  a  peace  which  stripped  her  erf  all  her 
Tieatmoat  conquests.  After  the  emperor's  second  abdication 
of  Pruue  jQ  jgjj  jjjg  allied  powers  deemed  it  necessary  to 
impose  still  more  humiliadng  conditions  of  peace.     Though 


Napoleon 

'a  body  1m  removed  from  St.  Hclsna.  Iikcn  with  ^rut  pomp  to  Pui^ 
uid  d^Hsiud  in  a  tutophnpu  ol  nd  Fbiund  kiuuif  UDd«  Ihc  gUdrd  dome  of  the  Hotel  d« 
rnvAlJdei-  Twelve  colossi  Atatuei.  reproKntin^  the  chief  vktoiiev  of  NhpoIaki.  mrrDuriil 
the  lomb.  ud  between  the  Bgures  ate  bittteBini  "ptured  it  Aiuterlili.  Twoof  tlKenp«of'< 
brotllcn  Ire  buried  in  uljoiniof  cliBivls. 

France  was  not  dbmembered,  she  was  reduced  to  substantially 
her  old  boundaries  before  the  Revolution.'  Furthermore,  she 
had  to  restore  all  the  works  of  art  which  Napoleon  had  pilfered 

'  See  the  map  facing  page  jSS. 
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frooD  other  countries,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  seven  hundred 
million  francs,  and  for  five  years  to  support  a  foreign  army  in 
her  chief  fortresses.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  desire 
of  Prussia  for  the  French  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Ijorraine  was 
not  at  this  time  gratified. 

110.   "  Liberal  Equality,  Fraternity" 
Tlie  French  Revolution  differed  sharply  from  previous  revolu- 
tionary movements.    The  Puritan  Revolution  and  the  "  Glori- 
ous Revolution"  in  England  were  carried  out  by  Prindpief 
men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  wished   "'  *'*' 
to  limit  the  royal  power  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Even  the  American 
Revolution  was  guided  by 
conservative  statesmen,  at 
least  as  solicitous  for  the 
rights  of  property  as  for 
the   rights  of   man.     The 
French  Revolution  also  be- 
gan  mainly  as  a  middle- 
class  movement,  but  it  soon 
reached  the  lower  classes. 
Their  principles  found  ex- 
pression   in    the    famous 

motto,  "Liberty,  Equality, 

„  -      „  Seal  of  the  iai 

Fraternity. 

"Liberty"  meant  the  recognition  of  popular  sovereignty. 
Government  was  to  be  no  longer  the  privilege  of  a  divine- 
right  ruler,  however  benevolent  or  "enlightened";  .  .  , 
henceforth,  it  was  to  be  conducted  constitutionally 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people.  Since  the  first  con- 
stitution (that  of  1791)  the  French  have  often  changed  their 
form  of  government,  but  they  have  always  had  a  written  con- 
stitution. Napoleon's  plebiscites  show  that  he  paid  at  least 
lip  homage  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  it  is 
certain  that  during  both  the  consulate  and  the  empire  he  en- 
joyed the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmeo.   On.X)\% 
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other  hand,  he  did  not  respect  all  the  "rights  of  man"  which 
the  revolutionists  had  proclaimed  with  such  enthusiasm. 
Freedom  of  worship  prevailed  under  Napoleon,  but  the  emperor 
allowed  neither  free  speech  nor  a  free  press. 

"Equality"  meant  the  abolition  of  privilege.  The  Revolu- 
tion made  all  citizens  equal  before  the  law.  It  opened  to  every 
"EauaUtv"  ^^^  ^®  positions  in  the  civil  service,  the  Church, 
and  the  army.  It  abolished  serfdom  and  manorial 
dues,  thus  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  feudalism.  It  sup- 
pressed the  guilds,  thus  releasing  industry  from  medieval 
shackles.  It  canceled  all  exemptions  from  taxation  and  sub- 
stituted a  new  fiscal  system  which  taxed  men  according  to  their 
means.  Most  Frenchmen  were  content  to  accept  Napoleon's 
rule  largely  because  he  retained  and  extended  these  achieve- 
ments of  the  Revolution. 

"Fraternity"  meant  a  new  consciousness  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  revolutionists  set  out  to  make  France  a  better 
.. -^  .  „  place  for  every  one  to  live  in.  This  fraternal  feel- 
ing inspired  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people.  It 
led  to  a  great  outburst  of  patriotic  and  national  sentiment, 
.  which  enabled  the  French,  single-handed,  to  withstand  Europe 
in  arms. 

The  principles  of  1789  were  not  confined  to  France.  The 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  soldiers  passed  from  land  to  land, 
The  spirit  bringing  in  their  train  the  overthrow  of  the  Old 
of  1789  Regime.    The  eflFect  was  profound  in  the  Nether- 

lands, in  western  Germany,  and  in  northern  Italy,  countries 
where  the  masses  of  the  people  had  grievances  and  aspirations 
like  those  of  the  French.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the 
revolutionary  spirit  permeated  other  European  countries,  re- 
sulting everywhere  in  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  estab- 
lished privileges  of  wealth,  birth,  and  social  position.  Such 
has  been  the  service  of  France  as  a  liberator. 

Studies 

I.  '"The  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  royalty  in  France  was  the  lack  of  a  King.' 
What  does  this  statement  mean?  2.  Why  is  July  14  observed  by  the  French  as 
tiie  "birthday  of  the  nation"?     3.  Compare  the  assigmUs  with  the  p^per  money 
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issued  by  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  4.  How  did  the  Austrians  and 
Pruasuuis  justify  their  invasion  of  France  in  1792  ?  5.  In  your  opinion  was  there 
greater  or  less  justification  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  than  of  Charles  I  ?  6. 
What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  policy  of  terrorism  adopted  by  the  Jacobins  in 
1793^  7«  Mention  some  conspicuous  instances  of  mob  action  during  the  French 
Revolution.  Why  are  mobs  so  often  cruel  and  bloodthirsty?  8.  Why  may  Na- 
poleon's coup  d'itat  in  1799  be  regarded  as  the  final  scene  of  the  French  Revolution? 
9.  How  did  the  First  Consul,  to  use  his  own  words,  "dose"  the  French  Revolution 
and  "consolidate''  its  results?  10.  Why  was  Napoleon  styled  by  the  lawyers  a 
new  Justinian  and  by  the  clergy  a  new  Constantine?  11.  Is  it  correct  to  call 
Napoleon  an  "enlightened"  despot?  Is  it  incorrect  to  call  him  a  "usurper"? 
12.  Compare  as  to  results  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  with  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  13.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  Napoleonic  Empire  at  its  height, 
noting  also  the  battle-fields  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  14.  How  did  the  Conti- 
nental System  help  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  ?  15.  Why  b  Waterloo 
included  among  the  worid's  "decisive  battles"^  Would  it  have  been  equally  de- 
cisive if  Napoleon,  and  not  Wellington,  had  won  ?  1 6.  It  has  been  said  of  Napoleon 
that  "he  was  as  great  an  a  man  can  be  without  virtue."  Does  this  seem  to  be  a 
fair  judgment?  17.  Write  a  character  sketch  (400  words)  of  Napoleon,  based 
partly  on  the  statements  in  the  text  and  partly  on  your  outside  reading.  18.  "  Eng- 
land is  the  mother  of  liberty,  France,  the  mother  of  equality."  Explain  thb  state- 
ment. 19.  What  was  meant  by  describing  the  French  revolutionary  armies  ua 
"equality  on  the  march"? 


CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE,  1815-1848 

111.   Modem  Democracy 

The  idea  of  democracy,  so  emphasized  by  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  has  been  a  potent  influence  in  molding 
What  is  modem  history.    What  is  democracy?    The  word 

democracy?  ^omes  from  the  Greek  and  means  popular  rule  — 
''government  of  the  p)eople,  by  the  p)eople,  and  for  the  people." 
Democracy  is  thus  distinguished  from  autocracy,  the  rule  of 
one,  and  from  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  a  few. 

Ancient  democracy  was  exclusive.  All  the  people  did  not 
rule,  even  in  the  most  democratic  of  Greek  cities.  Slaves, 
••  The  a  very  considerable  element  of  the  population, 

people"  enjoyed  no  political  rights,  while  freedmen  and 

foreigners  were  seldom  allowed  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 
A  democratic  state  at  the  present  time  does  not  recognize 
any  slave  class,  freely  admits  foreigners  to  citizenship,  and 
grants  the  suffrage  to  all  native-bom  and  naturalized  men, 
irrespective  of  birth,  property,  or  social  condition.  The  recent 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  in  several  progressive 
countries  marks  the  final  step  in  broadening  the  conception 
of  "the  people"  to  include  practically  all  adult  citizens. 

As  a  working  system  of  government,  democracy  implies 
the  sway  of  majorities.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  wait  until 
Majorities  ^^^  ^^^  people  are  of  one  mind  regarding  proposed 
and  minori-     measures   or   policies.    A   unanimous   or   nearly 

unanimous  decision  is  best,  of  course ;  failing  that, 
we  must  "count  heads"  and  see  which  side  has  the  more  ad- 

* 

herents.  A  democratic  government  which  did  not  enforce 
the  will  of  the  majority  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

How  far  should  the  sway  of  a  majority  go?    If  it  goes  so  far 

410 
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as  to  suppress  free  opiniou,  free  speech,  and  free  discussion  in 
a  public  press,  then  tliere  is  little  to  choose  between  the  abso- 
lutism of  a  democracy  and  the  absolutism  of  an  autocracy* 
A  majority  can  be  as  tyrannical  as  any  divine-right  monarch. 
The  danger  of  abusing  majority  rule  makes  it  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  muiorities,  whether  great  or  small. 
After  a  decision  has  been  reached  upon  any  question,  the 
minority  should  still  be  entitled  to  a>nvert  (if  it  can)  the  major- 
ity to  its  views  by  free  and  open  debate.  In  this  way  demo- 
cratic government  comes  to  rest  upon  common  consent,  upon 
the  willing  cooperation  of  all  the  citizens. 

Democracy  in  antiquity  was  direct,  while  that  of  to-day  is 
representative.    Every  citizen  of  Athens  or  Rome  had  a  right 
to  appear  and  vote   in   the  popular  assembly,   ry-     ^     ^ 
With  the  growth  of  modem  states  this  form  of  represent- 
govemment  became  impossible.    The  population  •^^^  ^•' 
was  too  large,  the  distances  were  too  great,  for  all 
the  citizens  to  meet  in  public  gatherings.    Voters  now  simply 
choose  some  one  to  represent  them  in  a  parliament  or  congress. 

The  representative  system,  though  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  little  used  by  them.    It  developed  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  such  countries  as  Denmark,  ^     . 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England  ment  of 
established    legislative    bodies    representing    the  JfP'^senta- 
three  "estates"  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners. 
Most  of  these  medieval  legislatures  afterwards  disappeared  or 
sank  into  insignificance,  but  the  English  Parliament  continued 
to  lead  a  vigorous  existence.     It  thus  furnished  a  model  for 
imitation,  first  by  the  American  colonies,  then  by  revolutionary 
France,  and  during  the  past  hundred  years  by  nearly  all  Europe. 

We  have  already  learned  how  the  builders  of  the  United 
States  set  up  what  may  be  called  a  presidential  system.^    They 
provided  for  a  president  elected  for  a  fixed  term,  presidential 
gave  him  executive  authority,  and  sharply  sepa-  •«*  cabinet 
rated  his  functions  from  those  of  the  legislature.  "^*  *™' 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  so-called  cabinet  system 

1  See  page  342. 
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arose  during  the  eighteenth  century^  by  which  a  cabinet,  or 
body  of  ministers,  executes  the  laws  subject  to  the  oversight 
and  control  of  the  legislature.*  This  system  has  now  been 
extended  by  Great  Britain  to  her  self-governing  Dominions 
in  South  Africa,  Australasia,  and  Canada.  It  has  also  been 
adopted  by  most  Continental  states.  Both  presidential  and 
cabinet  S3rstems  are  democratic.  The  differences  between 
them  relate  simply  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  people  rule. 

Democracy  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  establishment  of  the  United  States  did, 
P      ...  indeed,  lead  almost  immediately  to  the  formation 

and  dem-        of  the  first  French  Repubhc,  and  the  examples 

ocratic  ^yg    ^^    ^^j.^    ^^^^    followed    by    the    Spanish- 

monarchies  J  f 

American  colomes  after  their  separation  from  the 

mother  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
certain  other  European  states  have  succeeded  in  developing 
governments  which,  though  monarchical  in  form,  are  democratic 
in  substance.  The  king  still  reigns  by  hereditary  succession,  but 
he  does  not  rule.  The  popularly  elected  president  of  a  republic 
often  has  more  power  than  one  of  these  democratic  monarchs. 

Modem  democracy  is  constitutional  in  form.  There  is 
generally  a  written  constitution,  of  a  more  or  less  liberal  t)rpe, 

to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
first  document  of  this  sort  for  any  country  was 
the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579),  by  which  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  bound  themselves  together,  "as  if  they 
were  one  province,"  to  maintain  their  hberties  "with  life- 
blood  and  goods"  against  Spain.  The  second  was  the  Crom- 
wellian  Instrument  of  Government  (1653).  The  third  was  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  framed  in  1787.  The 
fourth  was  the  French  constitution  which  went  into  effect  in 
1 791.  All  these  documents,  it  should  be  noticed,  were  of 
revolutionary  origin;  they  testified  to  the  success  of  armed 
rebellion  against  the  legal  government.  The  same  thing  will 
be  found  true  of  many  other  constitutions  secured  by  European 
peoples  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

1  See  page  483. 
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112.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 

The  dose  of  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era  found 
Europe  in  confusion.  The  French  Revolution  had  destroyed 
the  Old  Regime  in  France,  and  Napoleon  Bona-  Purpose  of 
parte  hacd  given  new  rulers  or  new  boundaries  ^•congress 
to  almost  every  Continental  state.  While  the  fallen  emperor 
was  still  at  Elba,  a  great  international  congress  met  at  Vienna 
in  September,  1814,  to  restore  the  old  dynasties  and  remake 
the  European  map.  The  powers  represented  were  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  congress  formed  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  emperors, 
kings,  princes  of  every  rank,  and  titled  diplomats.    A  single 
drawing  room  sometimes  held  Alexander  I,  tsar  Membership 
of  Russia;   Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria;   Fred-  of  the 
erick  William  III,  king  of  Prussia;    the  duke  of  ^^"^••" 
Wellington,  the  German  patriot  Stein,  the  Austrian  minister 
Mettemich,  and  the  French  representative  Talleyrand.    The 
final  decision  as  to  all  questions  obviously  lay  with  the  four 
powers  whose  alliance  had  overthrown  Napoleon,  until  Talley- 
rand's skillful  management  secured  the  admission  of  France 
to  their  councils  as  a  fifth  great  power.    When  the  wheels  of 
diplomacy  had  been  well  oiled  by  banquets,  balls,  and  other 
festivities,   the  monarchs  and   their  advisers  undertook  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe. 

Only  by  courtesy  could  the  meeting  at  Vienna  be  called  a 
congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  held  open  sessions 
with  general  debates.  All  the  work  was  done  Nature  of 
privately  by  committees  of  plenipotentiaries,  who  *^*  congress 
signed  treaties  between  the  various  states.  These  treaties 
were  then  brought  together  in  a  single  document  called  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (June,  1815). 

113.  Restoration  of  the  Dynasties 

The  aristocrats  who  assembled  at  Vienna  were  opposed, 
naturally  enough,  to  all  the  democratic  or  liberal  sentiments 
which  had  been  awakened  in  Europe  since  1789.    The  French 
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Revolution  appeared  to  them  as  merely  a  revolt  against 
authority,  a  revolt  which  had  overturned  the  social  order,  de- 
Thc  congress  stroyed  property,  sacrificed  countless  human  lives, 
and  de-  and  introduced  confusion  everywhere.     Blind  to 

mocracy  ^^  ^^^  significance  of  the  demand  for  liberty  and 

equality,  they  sought  to  bring  back  the  Old  R6gime  of  abso- 
lutism, privilege,  and  divine  right.  Their  ideal  was  Europe 
before  1789. 

The  first  business  at  Vienna  was  therefore  the  restoration 
of  the  old  dynasties.  The  congress  asserted  the  right  of  Euro- 
•*  Legiti-  pean  monarchs  to  govern  their  former  subjects,  ir- 

™**^y  '  respective  of  the  latter's  wishes  or  of  the  claims 

of  the  rulers  whom  Napoleon  had  established.  Talleyrand 
dignified  this  principle  under  the  name  of  "legitimacy." 

Louis  XVIII,  who  now  went  back  to  France,  was  an  old 
gentleman  of  sixty,  and  so  fat  and  gouty  that  he  could  not 
Louis  xvm  sit  a  horse.  This  cool,  cautious  Bourbon  wanted 
in  France  ^^  enjoy  his  power  in  peace ;  like  Charles  11  of 
England,  he  had  no  desire  to  set  out  on  his  travek  again.  He 
realized  that  to  most  Frenchmen  absolutism  had  become  in* 
tolerable  and  that  the  main  results  of  the  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  era  must  be  preserved.  Accordingly,  Louis  XVIII 
retained  such  institutions  as  the  Code,  the  Concordat,  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  the  imperial  nobility,  and  renewed  a 
charter  or  constitution,  which  he  had  granted  in  1814.  It 
guaranteed  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  toleration,  and  the 
inviolability  of  sales  of  land  made  during  the  Revolution. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  did  not  mean  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Regime  in  France. 

Ferdinand  VII,  another  king  whom  Napoleon  had  de- 
throned, went  back  to  Spain.  This  Spanish  Bourbon  had  no 
Ferdinand  sooner  recovered  his  crown  than  he  began  to 
vn  m  Simin  g^g^p  away  all  traces  of  revolutionary  ideas  and 
institutions  introduced  by  the  French.  A  constitution,  modeled 
upon  that  of  France,  which  the  Spaniards  had  framed  in  1812, 
was  suppressed,  because  it  denied  divine  right  and  asserted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.    The  old  privileges  of  the  clergy 
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and  nobility  were  reaflirmed.  The  censorship  of  books  and  news- 
papers, the  prohibition  of  public  meetings,  and  the  imprison- 
ment or  banishment  of  all  those  suspected  of  liberal  opinions 
showed  clearly  the  reactionary  character  of  the  new  government. 
Still  other  dispossessed  monarchs  profited  by  the  principle 
of  "legitimacy."  The  king  of  Sardinia  regained  Nice,  Savoy, 
and  Piedmont  on  the  mainland,  together  with  Restoratioas 
the  former  republic  of  Genoa  as  an  additional  ^^^y 
protection  against  France.  ^'Republics  are  no  longer  fashion- 
able/' said  the  tsar  to  a  Genoese  deputation  which  had  objected 
to  tins  arbitrary  arrangement.  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
combined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  under  a 
Bourbon  ruler.  The  pope,  whom  Napoleon  had  deprived  of 
temporal  sovereignty,  recovered  the  States  of  the  Church. 
All  these  restored  princes  governed  without  constitutions  or 
parliaments.  They  used  their  absolute  power  to  get  rid  of 
every  trace  of  the  revolutionary  era,  even  uprooting  French 
plants  in  the  botanical  gardens  and  abolishing  vaccination 
and  gas  street  lamps  as  nefarious  French  innovations.  The 
restorations  in  Italy  also  spelled  reaction. 

114.  Territorial  Readjustments 

As  we  have  already  learned,  the  fraternal  or  patriotic  feel- 
ings so  deeply  stirred  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
era  put  renewed  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  nation-  jj^^  congrew 
alities.  Patriots  in  one  country  after  another  fnd  natioiial- 
boldly  declared  that  no  nation,  however  small  or 
weak,  should  be  governed  by  foreigners.  Every  nation,  on 
the  contrary,  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  manage  its  own  afifairs.  To  such  ''submerged 
nationalities"  as  the  Belgians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Magyars 
this  principle  held  out  the  hope  of  independence;  to  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans  it  held  out  the  hope  of  unification. 
Like  the  "enlightened  despots,"  however,  the  rulers  and  diplo- 
mats at  Vienna  willfully  disregarded  all  national  aspirations. 
They  treated  the  European  peoples  as  so  many  pawns  in  the 
game  of  diplomacy. 
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In  general,  the  territorial  readjustments  made  by  the  congress 
were  intended  to  compensate  the  great  powers  for  their  exertions 
"  Compensa-  against  Napoleon.  Land  hunger  thus  influenced 
tlons"  ^jjg  Vienna  settlement,  as  it  had  influenced  the 

earlier  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Westphalia.  The  principle 
of  "compensations,"  however,  had  to  be  modified  by  the 
assumed  necessity  of  strengthening  the  neighbors  of  France 
against  future  aggression  on  the  part  of  that  country.  The 
total  result  was  a  new  map  of  Europe. 

The  oldest  and  most  successful  of  Napoleon's  enemies.  Great 
Britain,  did  not  desire  Continental  territories.  She  received 
Great  colonial  possessions  as  payment,  including  Helgo- 

Briuin  jj^j^j  jj^  ^^  North  Sea  and  Malta  and  the  Ionian 

Islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Great  Britain  also  retained  the 
former  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon,  Cape  Colony,  and  Guiana, 
which  had  been  appropriated  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.^ 

A  new  state  arose  across  the  Channel.  In  order  to  com- 
pensate the  Dutch  for  the  loss  of  their  possessions  overseas 
Kingdom  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  same  time  to  set  up  a  strong  bulwark 
the  Nether-  against  France,  the  congress  united  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  —  modern  Belgium  —  with  Holland. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  thus  established,  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Orange.  This  arbitrary  union 
of  Belgians  and  Dutch  soon  led  to  acute  friction  between  the 
two  peoples. 

As  compensation  for  the  cession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
Austria  secured  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  the  two  richest  prov- 
.    ^  inces   in   Italy.    She  also   received   the   Blyrian 

lands  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  part  of  Poland 
(Galida),  and  all  the  other  territory  taken  from  her  by  Napo- 
leon. Austria  was  now  a  state  geographically  compact,  center- 
ing round  the  middle  Danube  and  controlling  North  Italy 
and  the  northern  Adriatic. 

The  Prussian  kingdom,  whose  limits  had  been  so  reduced 
by  Napoleon,  recovered  part  of  Poland  (Poscn),  took  over 
from  Sweden  what  remained  of  western  Pomerania,  and-ab- 

1  A  part  of  Guiana  (Surinam)  was  kept  by  the  Dutch. 
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sorbed  about  half  of  Saxony,  a  state  which  had  been  one  of 
Napoleon's  allies.     Prussia  also  annexed  much  additional  terri- 
tory on  the  lower  Rhine.    In  spite  of  these  terri-  p^   . 
tonal   acquisitions,   Prussia  remained  almost  as 
unformed  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  her  dominions 
scattered  throughout  Germany. 

Another  great  power  widened  its  boundaries  at  this  time. 
Russia  kept  Finland,  taken  from  Sweden  in  1809,  and  Bes- 
sarabia, wrested  from  Turkey  in  181 2.     In  addi- 
tion,  Russia  obtained  the  lion's  share  of  Napo- 
leon's Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.    Tsar  Alexander  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  himself  as  king. 

For  the  cession  of  western  Pomerania  to  Prussia  and  of 
Finland  to  Russia,  Sweden  found  compensation  in  taking 
Norway  from  Denmark.  The  only  excuse  for  this  action  was 
the  former  alliance  of  the  Danes  with  Napoleon,  g 
an  alliance  which  had  been  practically  forced 
upon  them.  The  Norwegians  themselves  resented  the  new 
arrangement,  preferring  a  Danish  to  a  Swedish  ruler.  Though 
compelled  to  submit,  they  succeeded  in  keeping  their  own 
government,  constitution,  and  laws.  Their  union  with  the 
Swedes  lasted  just  ninety  years. 

The  Swiss  Confederation,  or  Switzerland,  whose  independence 
had  been  recognized  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  received 
its  final  form  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three 
new  cantons  were  added  to  the  nineteen  in  existence  ^ 
before  181 5.  The  great  powers  also  signed  a  treaty  promising 
never  to  declare  war  against  Switzerland  or  to  send  troops 
across  the  Swiss  borders.  The  little  Alpine  republic  became 
in  this  way  a  neutral  buffer  state  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

The  settlement  of  Vienna  left  Italy  a  mosaic  of  nine  states.^ 
Of  these,  Sardinia  formed  an  independent  kingdom.    Lom- 
bardy    and    Venetia    were    Austrian    provinces.  Disunion  of 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  Lucca  were  duchies,  ^^^  "*  ^®^' 
all  but  the  last  imder  rulers  belonging  to  the  Hapsburg  family. 
Austrian  influence  also  prevailed  in  the  States  of  the  Church 

>  Eleven,  if  Monaco  and  San  Marino  be  included.    See  the  map  on  page  454. 
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and  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  Thus  Austria,  a  foreign  power,  fixed 
its  grip  upon  the  Italian  peninsula.  Italy,  in  Metternich's 
contemptuous  phrase,  was  only  "a  geographical  expression." 

Germany  after  the  settlement  of  Vienna  included  thirty- 
nine  states  and  free  cities,  of  which  the  most  extensive  were 
Disunion  of  ^^^  Austrian  Empire  and  the  five  kingdoms  of 
Germany  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Han- 
over. Stein  and  his  fellow-patriots  wished  to 
bring  them  all  into  a  strongly  knit  union.  This  proposal 
encountered  the  opposition  of  Metternich,  who  feared  that  a 
united  Germany  would  not  serve  Austrian  interests.  Metter- 
nich found  support  among  the  German  rulers  themselves,  not 
one  of  whom  would  surrender  any  particle  of  his  authority. 
The  outcome  was  the  creation  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation, a  loose  association  of  sovereign  princes  with  a  Diet 
or  assembly  presided  over  by  a  representative  of  the  Austrian 
emperor.* 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  may  properly  be  charged  with 
grave  shortcomings.  It  rode  rough-shod  over  popular  rights 
Balance  of  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Germans,  Italians, 
power  Norwegians,    Poles,   and   Belgians   for   freedom. 

Its  failure  to  satisfy  either  the  democratic  or  national  aspirations 
of  Europe  has  left  a  heritage  of  trouble  even  to  our  own  day. 
The  poUtical  history  of  the  last  himdred  years  is  very  largely 
concerned  with  the  triumph  of  both  democracy  and  nationalism, 
and  the  consequent  changes  of  territory  and  government. 
What  the  Viennese  map  makers  constructed  was  not  a  lasting 
settlement  of  the  difficult  problems  before  them,  but  rather 
a  new  balance  of  power,  cunningly  contrived  yet  nevertheless 
unstable.  There  now  remained,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
five  great  states :  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  west ;  Austria 
and  Prussia  competing  in  the  center ;  and  in  the  east  Russia. 
No  one  of  them  was  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  others. 
Together  they  managed  to  preserve  peace  in  Europe  for  the 
next  forty  years. 

>  Both  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  Empire  contained  territories 
Dot  included  in  the  confederation.    See  the  map  facing  page  462. 
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116.   *'  Mettemichismus "  and  the  Concert  of  Europe,  1816- 

1830 

Austria,  now  the  leading  Continental  state,  consisted  of 
more  than  a  score  of  territories  inhabited  by  uncongenial 
Germans,  Magyars,  Slavs,  Rumanians,  and  Reactionary 
Italians.  To  keep  them  united  under  a  single  ^"»^* 
scepter,  the  Hapsburgs  deliberately  repressed  all  agitation 
for  independence  or  self-government.  The  Hapsburgs  felt  it 
equally  necessary  to  discourage  every  popular  movement, 
which,  starting  in  Italy  or  Germany,  might  spread  like  an 
infection  to  their  own  dominions.  "My  realm,*'  confessed  the 
emperor  Francis  I,  "is  like  a  worm-eaten  house ;  if  a  part  of  it 
is  removed,  one  cannot  tell  how  much  will  fall.'*  Force  of 
circumstances  thus  placed  Austria  at  the  forefront  of  the 
reaction  against  democracy. 

The  spirit  of  reactionary  Austria  seemed  incarnate  in  Prince 
Clemens  Mettemich.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  distinguished 
family  from  the  Rhinelands,  entered  the  diplo-  ^ 
matic  service  of  Austria,  and  during  the  Napoleonic 
era  rose  to  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  Hapsburg  emperor 
at  Paris.  An  aristocrat  to  his  finger- tips,  poHshed,  courtly, 
tactful,  clever,  this  man  soon  became  the  real  head  of  the 
Austrian  government  and  the  most  influential  diplomat  in 
Europe.  To  the  rule  of  Napoleon  succeeded  the  rule  of  Metter- 
nich.  The  German  word  Mettemichismus  has  been  coined  to 
express  the  ideas  which  he  championed  and  the  measures  which 
he  enforced. 

Mettemich  regarded  absolutism  and  divine  right  as  the 
pillars  of  stable  government.  Democracy,  he  declared,  could 
only  "change  daylight  into  darkest  night."  All  The  Metter- 
demands  for  constitutions,  parliaments,  and  repre-  ^^^  system 
sentative  institutions  must  consequently  be  opposed  to  the 
uttermost.  In  order  to  stamp  out  the  "disease  of  liberalism," 
let  spies  and  secret  police  be  multiplied,  press  and  pulpit  kept 
under  gag-laws,  the  universities  sharply  watched  for  dangerous 
teachings,  and  all  agitators  exiled,  imprispned,  or  executed. 
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Such  measures  of  repression  seemed  quite  feasible  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  European  peoples  were  ignorant  peasants, 
far  removed  from  public  life.  Democratic  ideas  could  only 
find  followers  among  the  workingmen  of  the  cities  and  in  the 
educated  bourgeoisie,  both  very  small  and  defenseless  when 
confronted  by  the  powerful  forces  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ments. Metternich  first  established  his  system  in  Austria  and 
then  foimd  in  the  Concert  of  Europe  the  means  of  extending 
it  to  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  states  whose  coalitions  overthrew  Napoleon  became  in 
1815  the  arbiters  of  Europe.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Formation  of  and  Russia  renewed  their  alliance,  in  order  to 
the  Concert  preserve  the  dynastic  and  territorial  arrangements 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1818  France  under 
Louis  XVIII  was  admitted  into  the  sacred  circle  of  the  alliance. 
The  French,  during  three  years'  probation,  had  fulfilled  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Allies  after  Waterloo 
and,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  had  extinguished  forever  their 
revolutionary  fires.  These  five  great  powers,  as  long  as  they 
worked  in  harmony,  could  enforce  their  will  on  all  the  smaller 
states.    They  formed,  in  effect,  a  European  Concert. 

The  agreements  establishing  the  Concert  pledged  its  members 
to  the  maintenance  of  "public  peace,  the  tranquillity  of  states. 
Defects  of  the  inviolability  of  possessions,  and  the  faith  of 
the  Concert  treaties."  High  sounding  words !  Europe  in  1815 
was  not  ready  for  a  genuine  international  league  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  each  coimtry,  whether  big  or  little.  The  defects 
of  the  Concert  were  obvious.  First,  it  did  not  extend  to  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  whose  Christian  inhabitants  languished  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan.  Second,  it  was  dynastic  rather 
than  popular  in  character  —  a  union  of  sovereigns  instead  of 
peoples.  Of  the  five  leading  states,  all  but  Great  Britain  were 
divine-right  monarchies.  Third,  it  lacked  effective  machinery 
for  reconciling  the  contrary  interests,  ambitions,  and  jealousies 
of  the  members.  The  Concert,  in  short,  formed  only  a  distant 
approach  to  the  ideal  of  a  confederated  Europe,  of  a  conmion- 
wealth  of  nations. 
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One  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
powers  had  provided  that  they  should  hold  congresses  from 
time  to  time  for  consideration  of  the  measures  interna- 
"most  salutary  for  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  tionai  con- 
nations  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe."    Four  such  *'••*•* 
congresses^  were  convoked  by  Metternich,  whose  diplomatic 
genius  turned  them  into  agencies  of  reaction.    At  the  Con- 
gress of  Troppau  in  1820  he  even  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  to  sign  a  protocol, 
or  declaration,  formally  outlawing  all  revolutions.    According 
to  the  principle  there  announced,  a  state  which  underwent 
a  revolutionary  change  of  government  was   to  be  brought 
back,  peacefully  or  by  force,  "into  the  bosom  of  the  Great 
Alliance." 

The  Protocol  of  Troppau  announced  a  doctrine  new  to  inter- 
national law.  The  European  autocrats  now  boldly  asserted 
their  right,  and  even  their  duty,  to  intervene  Armed 
in  the  affairs  of  any  country  for  the  suppression  iatenrentioii 
of  democratic  or  national  movements.  France  did  not  sign 
this  outrageous  document.  Neither  did  Great  Britain.  Her 
statesmen,  members  of  a  government  which  dated  from  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688,  had  now  begun  to  compre- 
hend the  real  character  of  the  Concert  as  directed  by  Metter- 
nich, and  to  see  in  it  a  deadly  menace  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Undaunted  by  British  protests,  however,  the  three  eastern 
powers  prepared  for  armed  intervention. 

1820  was  a  year  of  revolutions.  A  widespread  uprising  in 
Spain  against  Ferdinand  VII  forced  that  tyrannical  monarch 
to  restore  the  constitution  of  181 2  and  to  convene  Revolutions 
a  liberal  parliament.  An  insurrection  in  Portugal  ®'  ^^^ 
overthrew  the  regency  which  had  governed  there  since  the 
removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil  during  the  Napoleonic 
era.*  John  VI,  then  reigning  in  Brazil,  returned  to  Portugal 
and  promised  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  sovereign.  Encour- 
aged by  these  successes,  the  people  of  Naples  (a  part  of  the 

»  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818),  Troppau  (1820),  Laibach  (1821).  and  Verona  (1822). 
s  See  page  400. 
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kingd<Mn  of  the  Two  Sicilies)  compelled  their  Bourbon  prince 
to  grant  a  constitution. 

Metternichismus  did  not  long  remain  on  the  defensive.  An 
Austrian  army  quickly  occupied  Naples  and  restored  "order" 
and  absolutism.    In  the  reaction  which  followed  ^     ,  ^ 

ReTolntioii 

the  liberal  leaders  were  hurried  to  the  dungeon  snppreMed 
and  the  sca£Fold.    Almost  at  the  same  time  a  J^i^^* 

1811 

revolt    in    the    Sardinian    kingdom    (Piedmont) 
collapsed  under  the  pressure  of  eighty  thousand  Austrian 
bayonets.    Mettemich  felt  well  satisfied  with  his  work.     "I 
see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,"  he  wrote.    "Heaven  seems  to 
will  it  that  the  world  shall  not  be  lost." 

Armed  intervention  soon  registered  another  triiunph.    The 
three  eastern  powers  commissioned  France  to  act  Revolution 
as  their  agent  to  subdue  the  turbulent  Spaniards,  suppressed 
Great  Britain  protested  vigorously  against  this        ^**^' 
action  and  asserted  the  right  of  every  people  to  determine 
its  own  form  of  government.    Her  protests  were  unheeded. 
French  troops  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  put  Ferdinand  once 
more  on  his  autocratic  throne.    The  king  then  proceeded  to 
inaugurate  a  reign  of.  terror,  exiling,  imprisoning,  and  execut- 
ing liberals  by  the  thousands.    It  is  a  sorry  chapter  in  Spanish 
history. 

The  sovereigns  were  now  ready  to  crusade  against  freedom 
in  Spain's  American  colonies,  which  had  revolted  against  the 
mother  land.    Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Breaches  in 
States  felt  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  the  Euro- 
of   European  interference  in   the  afiFairs  of   the     **° 
New  World.     George  Canning,  the  British  foreign  minister, 
made  it  dear  to  the  governments  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  that,  as  long  as  Great  Britain  controlled  the  seas, 
no  coimtry  other  than  Spain  should  acquire  the  colonies  either 
by  cession  or  by  conquest.    Canning's  policy  received  the  em- 
phatic support  of  President  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress (1823),  in  which  he  said :  "We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor, 
and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
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attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  ^ 
Shortly  afterwards  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  Spanish-American  republics 
A  second  breach  in  the  European  Concert  opened  when  Russia, 
absolutist  but  orthodox,  supported  a  rebellion  of  the  Greeks 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors.  It  remained,  however, 
for  another  democratic  revolution  in  France  to  deal  the  most 
effective  blow  against  Mettemich  and  all  his  works. 

116.  France  and  the  ''July  Revolution,"  1830 

Though  Louis  XVIII  called  himself  king  "by  the  grace  of 
God  "  and  kept  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  family,  he  ruled 
Reign  of  i^  ^^^^  ^s  a  constitutional  monarch.    The  Charter 

Louis  xvm.    of  18142  established  a  lerislature  of  two  houses, 

the  upper  a  Chamber  of  Peers  appointed  for  life, 
the  lower  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  chosen  for  a  term  of  3^ears. 
A  high  property  qualification  for  the  suffrage  restricted  the 
right  of  voting  for  deputies  to  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  twenty-nine  million.  The  mass 
of  the  citizens  —  bourgeoisie,  workingmen,  and  peasants  — 
could  neither  elect  nor  be  elected  to  office.  The  French  govern- 
ment thus  remained  far  removed  from  democracy. 

As  long  as  Louis  XVIII  lived,  he  kept  some  check  upon  the 
royalists,  who  wished  to  get  back  all  their  old  wealth  and 
Reign  of  privileged  position.    The  accession  of  his  brother, 

Charles  X,  the  count  of  Artois,*  imder  the  title  of  Charles  X, 
seated  the  reactionary  elements  firmly  in  the 
saddle.  It  was  well  said  of  Charles  X  that  after  long  years  of 
exile  he  had  'Mearned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing."  A 
thorough  believer  in  absolutism  and  divine  right,  the  king  tried 
to  rule  as  though  the  Revolution  had  never  taken  place.  His 
disregard  of  the  constitution  and  arbitrary  conduct  soon  pro- 
voked an  uprising. 

Paris  in  July,  1830,  as  in  July,  1789,  was  the  storm-center  of 
the  revolutionary  movement.    Workingmen  and  students  raised 

'  The  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine.      *  See  page  414.     *  See  page  379  and  note  2. 
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barricades  in  the  narrow  streets  and  defied  the  government. 
After  three  days  of  fighting  against  none-too-loyal  Divine  ricbt 
troops,  the  revolutionists  gained  control  of  the  o"''''^" 
capital.    Charles  X  fled  to  England,  and  the  tricolor  once  more 
flew  to  the  breeze  in  France. 
Those  who  carried  through 
the  uprising  in  Paris  wanted 
a  republic,  but   conrtitu- 
they  found  little  Bonaiiim 
.  pre*«r*ed 

support   among 

ihe  liberal  bourgeoisie.    Men 

of  this  class  feared  that  a  re 

publican  Fiance  would  soon 

be  at  war  with  monarchical 

Europe.    Largely   influenced 

by  the  aged  Lafayette    the 

Republicans  agreed  to  accept 

another  king,  in  the  person 

of   Louis   Philippe,  duke  of 

Orl&ns.     He  took  the  crown  "'  .pamungmad.  d  m 

now  oSered  to  him  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  same 

lime  promising  to  respect  the  constitution  and  the  liberties 

of  Frenchmen. 

The  new  sovereign  belonged  to   the   younger,  or  Orl&ns, 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.'    He  had  participated  in  the 

'  BOOBON   D^TiASTV 
HniiyIV(l589-l6'o) 


Louis  XIII(i6[0-i643} 


Louis  XIV  (1643-171S) 

LouUXV(i7,s-t774) 
greal-gtaiidsoa  of  Louis  XIV 

Louis  Ihc  Dauphin  (d.  1765) 


isXVll" 


Louis  Philippe  {executed  1703) 

, ,  I 

\  i  Louis  Philippe  (1830-1848) 

Louis  XVIII      Charles  X  Kreat-gTeat-great-gnadson 

([Bi4-iS]4)     (1814-1830)  ol  Philippe 

nt  of  Provence  counl  of  Aitois 
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events  of  1789,  had  joined  the  Jacobin  Club,  had  fought  in 
revolutionary  battles,  and  during  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
The  "  Citizeo  had  become  acquainted  with  democratic  ideals  and 
^^*^"  principles.    To  this  "Citizen  King,"  who  reigned 

"  by  the  grace  of  Ciod  and  by  the  will  of  the  p)eople,"  France  now 
gave  her  allegiance. 

117.   The  "July  Revolution"  in  Europe 

The  events  in  France  created  a  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
The  reactionaries  were  horrified  at  the  sudden  outburst  of  a 
Effect  of  revolutionary  spirit  which  for  fifteen  years  they 

the  "July        had  endeavored  to  suppress;    the  liberals  were 

Revolution"  ,   ^  j         -^   ^»         r  ir 

encouraged  to  renewed  agitation  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  national  rights.  Widespread  disturbances  in 
the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Germany  compelled  Metter- 
nich  to  abandon  all  thought  of  intervening  to  restore  "legit- 
imacy" in  France. 

The  union  between  the  former  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Holland,  made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  proved  to  be  very 
.  unfortunate.     Differences    of    language,    religion, 

between  and  culture  kept  the  two  countries  apart.    Though 

and^D^th  ^bout  one-half  of  the  Belgians  were  Flemings 
and  hence  closely  akin  to  the  Dutch  in  blood  and 
speech,  the  other  half  were  French-speaking  Walloons.  Both 
Flemings  and  Walloons  felt  a  religious  antipathy  to  the  Prot- 
estant Dutch.  Both  alike  had  French  s>Tiipathies  and  looked 
toward  Paris  for  inspiration  rather  than  toward  The  Hague.  The 
antagonism  between  the  two  peoples  might  have  lessened  in  time, 
had  hot  the  government  of  Holland  incensed  Belgian  patriots  by 
imposing  upon  them  Dutch  law,  Dutch  as  the  official  language, 
and  Dutch  control  of  the  army,  the  civil  service,  and  the  schools. 

Just  a  month  after  the  uprising  in  Paris,  Brussels  responded 
to  the  revolutionary  signal.  The  insurrection  soon  spread 
The  insur-  ^^  ^^^  provinces  and  led  to  a  demand  for  com- 
rcction  in  plete  separation  from  H^and.  The  French 
e  gium  government  under  Louis  Philippe  naturally  favored 

this  course,  and  Great  Britain,  a  champion  of  small  nationalities. 
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also  gave  it  her  approval.  The  three  eastern  powers  would 
gladly  have  intenxned  to  prevent  such  a  breach  of  the  Vienna 
settlement,   but  Austria  and   Russia  had  disorders  of   their 
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own  to  quell,  and  Prussia  did  not  dare,  single-handed,  to  take 
action  which  might  bring  her  into  colUsion  with  France. 

Under  these  drcumstances  an  international  conference  met 
at  London  in  1831.    It  decided  that  Belgium  should  be  ''an 
Independent    independent  and  perpetually  neutral  state/'  with 
and  neutral      Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  the  first  ruler.    The 
egiom  British  had  to  blockade  the  Dutch  coast  and  the 

French  to  occupy  Antwerp  before  the  king  of  Holland  would 
consent  to  this  arrangement.  He  did  not  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  until  1839.  In  that  year  Belgian 
neutrality  was  further  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  to  which  Great 


dttj^ 


vn 


Facsimile  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  1839 

"BeUnum,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Articles  I,  II  and  IV,  shall  form  an  independent 
and  perpetually  neutral  state.  It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  such  neutrality  toward  all  other 
sUtes." 

Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  pledged  their 
faith.  Thus  a  new  state,  under  a  new  dynasty,  was  added 
to  the  European  family  of  nations. 

The  disposition  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  (originally 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire)  formed  a  troublesome— 
problem  for  the  powers.    The  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  made  it  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Con — 
federation,  intrusting  its  sovereignty  and  vote  in  the  confeder- 
ation to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.    The  decision  reacheA— 
in  1 83 1  was  to  give  eastern  Luxemburg,  together  with  Limburg^..^i- 
to  Holland,  while  the  Walloon  or  western  part  of  Luxembur^^ 
remained    under   Belgium.    The    Dutch   king   accepted   thi^ 
partition  eight  years  later.^ 


1  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1866,  Umbuif 
Hiooiporated  with  Holland.    Dutch  Luxonburg  became  an  independent  state  in 


i 
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Like  the  Belgians,  the  Poles  were  one  of  the  "submerged 
nationalities"  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  Congress  of 
Vienna,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  maintained    .  .       ,  __ 
the  results  of  the  former  partitions,  giving  the  botwaan 
greater  part  of  Poland  to  Russia,  but  allowing  j~ 
Prussia  and  Austria  to  keep,  respectively,  Posen 
and  Galida.    Russian  Poland  became  a  self-governing,  consti- 


NlNETEENTH   CESTUBY 


tutional  state,  with  the  tsar,  Alexander  I,  as  its  king.  This 
experiment  in  liberalism  did  not  last  long.  Alexander  I,  who 
fell  more  and  more  under  Mettemich's  reactionary  influence, 
proceeded   to  curtail  Polish   rights   and   privileges,   and  the 
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accession  in  1825  of  his  brother,  Nicholas  I,  placed  on  the 
throne  an  inflexible  opponent  of  free  institutions.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  news  of  the  revolution  in  Paris  readied  Warsaw. 

The  insurrection  which  now  broke  out  in  the  capital  soon 
became  general  throughout  the  country.  It  found  no  support 
Theinsur-  ^^  ^^  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments, 
rection  in  while  France  and  Great  Britain  were  too  far  away 
to  lend  effective  aid.  Having  crushed  the  revolt, 
Tsar  Nicholas  determined  to  uproot  all  sfense  of  nationality 
among  the  Poles.  He  revoked  their  constitution,  abolished 
their  Diet,  suppressed  their  flag,  and  exiled  or  executed  thou- 
sands of  Polish  patriots.  Poland  was  flooded  with  Russian 
Hgents,  the  Russian  tongue  was  made  the  official  language, 
and  the  Polish  army  was  incorporated  with  the  imperial  troops. 
Poland  became,  as  far  as  force  could  make  her,  simply  another 
province  of  Russia. 

Revolution  in  Italy  proved  to  be  likewise  abortive.  This 
time  not  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  kingdoms,  but  the  States 
The  tituatioii  of  the  Church  and  Parma  and  Modena  formed 
in  Italy  ^jj^   centers  of   disturbance.    The   revolutionists 

raised  a  new  tricolor  of  red,  white,  and  green  (which  sub- 
sequently became  the  ItaUan  flag),  declared  the  pope  deposed 
from  temporal  power,  and  drove  out  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
duchies.  No  help  reached  the  patriots  from  Louis  Philippe, 
as  they  had  expected,  nor  did  the  people  of  the  other  Italian 
states  rally  to  their  support.  The  result  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Metternich's  Austrian  soldiers  quickly  extinguished 
the  insurrectionary  fires  and  restored  the  exiled  rulers.  Italy 
remained  a  Hapsburg  province. 

The  discontent  which  had  been  smoldering  in  Germany 
since  1815  also  flamed  forth  into  revolution.  Popular  out- 
The  titofttion  breaks  led  in  Saxony  to  the  grant  of  a  constitu- 
inGermnny     ^^^^^   ^^^^   jj^    Hanover   and    Brunswick,    which 

already  enjoyed  constitutional  government,  to  further  liberal 
measures.  But  the  movement  made  no  more  progress,  for  the 
great  states,  Austria  and  Prussia,  remained  quiet.  The  Diet 
of  the  confederation,  upon  Metternich's  motion,  passed  a  decree 


^•»1W-^.. 
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declaring  all  concessions  wrung  from  a  sovereign  by  violent 
means  to  be  null  and  void;  while  another  decree  announced 
that  a  parliament  which  refused  taxes  to  the  head  of  a  state 
might  be  coerced  by  the  confederation's  troops.  These  re- 
pressive measures  had  their  efiFect  in  reducing  Germany  to  its 
former  condition  of  political  stagnation. 

Notwithstanding  the  setbacks  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
nationalism  in  Poland,.  Italy,  and  Germany,  the  year  1830 
marks  an  important  stage  in  the  decline  of  Metter-  significance 
nichismus  and  the  system  of  armed  intervention.  ®'  ^®^ 
Both   the  overthrow  of  the  restored  Bourbon  monarchy  in 
France  and  the  disruption  of  th^  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  treaties  made  in  181 5.     In  the 
one  case,  the  powers  had  to  abandon,  as  far  as  France  was 
concerned,  the  precious  doctrine  of  ^Tegitimacy"  and  to  ac- 
<quiesce  in  the  right  of  the  French  nation  to  determine  its  own 
£orm  of  government.     In  the  other  case,  they  had  to  submit 
to  a  radical  modification  of  the  territorial  settlement  of  Vienna. 
The  next  eighteen  years  of  European  history  witnessed  no 
conspicuous  triumphs  for  either  democracy  or  nationalism  on 
Ihe    Continent.     Italy    and    Germany    remained  From  1880 
as    disunited   as   ever.     Bohemia   and   Hungary  *®  **** 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Hapsburgs,  and  Poland,  to  the 
Romanovs.     Mettemich,  though  growing  old  and  weary,  still 
kept  his  power  at  Vienna.    The  new  rulers  who  came  to  the 
throne  at  this  time  —  Ferdinand  I  ^  in  Austria  and  Frederick 
William  IV*  in  Prussia  —  were  no  less  autocratic  than  their 
predecessors.    But  beneath  the  surface  discontent  and  unrest 
intensified,  becoming  all  the  stronger  because  so  sternly  re- 
pressed by  the  governments.    Journalists,  lawyers,  professors, 
and  other  liberal-minded  men,  who  might  have  been  mere  re- 
formers, adopted  radical  and  even  revolutionary  views  and 
sought  with  increasing  success  to  impress  them  upon  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  cities,  the  hungry  proletariat  who  wanted 
freedom  and  who  wanted  bread.     From  time  to  time  mutterings 
of  the  coming  storm  were  heard ;  it  burst  in  France. 

»  Son  of  Francis  I  (1792-1835).        «  Son  of  Frederick  William  IH  (1797-1840). 
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118.  The  ''February  Rev<dutioii"  and  the  Second  French 

Republic,  1848 

Louis  Philippe  posed  as  a  thorough  democrat.  He  liked 
to  be  called  the  "Citizen  King,"  walked  the  streets  of  Paris 
The  Oritens  unattended,  sent  his  sons  to  the  public  schools, 
monarchy  ^^^^  opened  the  royal  palace  to  all  who  wished  to 
come  and  shake  hands  with  the  head  of  the  state.  It  soon 
became  clear,  however,  that  under  an  exterior  of  republican 
simplicity  Louis  Philippe  had  all  the  Bourbon  itching  for  per- 
sonal power.  A  semblance  of  parliamentary  government  was 
indeed  preserved,  but  by  skillful  bestowal  of  the  numerous 
public  oflSces  and  by  open  bribery  the  king  managed  to  keep  a 
subservient  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  spite 
of  franchise  reforms  which  raised  the  number  of  voters  from 
about  100,000  to  200,000,  the  majority  of  citizens  continued 
to  be  excluded  from  political  life.  The  French  people  found 
that  they  had  only  exchanged  the  rule  of  clergy  and  nobles  for 
that  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie.  Bankers,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants —  the  wealthy  middle  class  —  now  had  a  monop>oly  of 
office  and  law-making. 

Few  Frenchmen,  outside  of  the  bourgeoisie,  supported  their 
sovereign.  Both  the  Legitimists,  as  the  adherents  of  Charles  X 
Q  .^  *'  were  called,  and  the  Bonapartists,  who  wished 
to  the  to    restore    the    Napoleonic    dynasty,    cordially 

moni^ch  hated  him.  The  Republicans,  who  had  brought 
about  the  "July  Revolution"  and  felt  them- 
selves cheated  by  its  outcome,  held  him  in  even  greater  detesta- 
tion. No  less  than  six  attempts  to  assassinate  the  "Citizen 
King"  were  made  in  the  course  of  his  reign. 

The  growing  discontent  produced  a  number  of  plots  and 
insurrections,  which  Louis  Philippe  met  with  the  time-honored 
J.  policy  of  repression.    All  societies  were  required 

measures  of  to  submit  their  constitutions  to  the  government 
^??^*  ^  for  approval.    Editors  of  outspoken  newspapers 

were  jailed,  fined,  or  banished.  Criticism  or 
caricature  of  the  king  in  any  form  was  forbidden.    Adolphe 
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Thiers,  the  liberal  prime  minister,  was  displaced  by  Guizot,  a 
famous  historian  but  a  thorough  reactionary.  Louis  Philippe, 
like  his  predecessor,  seemed  quite  determined  that  his  throne 
should  not  be  "an  empty  armchair." 

Affairs  did  not  become  critical  in  Paris  until  1848.  On 
Washington's  birthday  of  that  year  vast  crowds  assembled  on 
A  revoiotioii  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  clamored  for  Guizot's 
begun  resignation.    He  did  resign  the  next  day,  and 

the  frightened  king  promised  concessions ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Workingmen  armed  themselves,  threw  up  barricades,  and 
raised   the  ominous  cry,   *'Long  live  the  republic!"     Louis 


Caricature  of  Louis  Philippe 

Philippe,  losing  heart  and  fearing  to  lose  head  as  well,  at  once 
abdicated  the  throne  and  as  plain  "Mr.  Smith"  sought  an 
asylum  in  England. 

His  abdication  and  departure  did  not  save  the  Orl&ns  mon- 
archy. The  revolutionists  in  Paris  proclaimed  a  republic  and 
A  republic  summoned  a  national  assembly,  to  be  elected  by 
prociftimed  j^y  Frenchmen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to 
draw  up  a  constitution.  Their  action  found  favor  in  the  di- 
partemetUs,  which  as  usual  followed  the  lead  of  the  capital  city. 

The  constitution  of  the  second  French  Republic  formed  a 
The  Constitu-  thoroughly  liberal  document.  It  guaranteed  com- 
tioiiofl84B  ^Yete  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly,  pro- 
hibited capital  punishment  for  political  ofiFenses,  and  abolished 
all  titles  of  nobility.  There  was  to  be  a  parliament  of  a  single 
chamber,  a  responsible  minbtry,  and  a  president  chosen  by 
universal  manhood  suffrage.  This  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  include  the  masses  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  democ- 
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racy.  The  revolutions  of  1789  and  1830  destroyed  absolute 
monarchy  and  privileged  aristocracy  in  France ;  the  revolution 
of  1848  overthrew  middle-class  government  and  established 
political  equality. 

The  voters  elected  to  the  presidency  Louis  Napoleon,  a 
nephew  of  the  great  emperor  and  the  eldest  representative 
of  his  family.     During  the  reactionary  rule  of  the  ^^^ 
Bourbons  and  the  dull,  bourgeois  monarchy  of  Napoleon, 
Louis  Philippe,  the  legend »  of  a  Napoleon  who  gj^^*""* ''' 
was  at  once  a  democrat,  a  soldier,  and  a  revolu- 
tionary hero  had  grown  apace.    The  stories  of  every  peasant's 
fireside,  the  pictures  on  every  cottage  wall,  kept  his  memory 
green.     To  the  mass  of  the  French  people  the  name  Napoleon 
stood  for  prosperity  at  home  and  glory  abroad;    and  their 
votes  now  swept  his  nephew  into  office. 

119.   The  "February  Revolution"  in  Europe 

France  had  once  more  lighted  the  revolutionary  torch,  and 
this  time  eager  hands  took  it  up  and  carried  it  throughout  the 
Continent.     Within  a   few   months  half   of   the  Effect  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  were  either  deposed  or  forced  "February 
to  concede  liberal  reforms.     No  less  than  fifteen 
separate  revolts  marked  the  year  1848.    Those  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  Italy,  and  the  German  states  assumed  most  importance. 

Vienna,  the  citadel  of  reaction,  was  one  of  the  first  scenes  of 
a  i>opular  uprising.  Mobs,  which  the  civic  guard  refused  to 
suppress,  fired  Metternich's  palace  and  compelled  Fail  of 
the  white-haired  old  minister  to  resign  office.  Mettemlch 
Quitting  the  capital  in  disguise  and  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head,  he  made  his  way  to  England,  there  to  compare  experiences 
with  that  other  exile,  Louis  Philippe.  Thus  disappeared  from 
view  the  man  who  for  nearly  forty  years  had  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  Austria,  one  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  as 
a  synonym  for  illiberal  and  oppressive  government. 

Metternich's  fall  left  the  radical  elements  in  control  at  Vienna. 

1  See  page  405. 
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stitutionSy  parliaments,  responsible  ministries,  a  free  press,  and 
trial  by  jury.  Berlin  followed  the  example  of  Vienna  and 
Revolotion  threw  up  barricades.  Frederick  William  IV  bowed 
in  Germany  before  the  storm.  He  promised  a  constitutional 
government  for  Prussia  and  even  consented  to  ride  in  state 
through  the  streets  of  the  pacified  capital,  wearing  the  black, 
red,  and  gold  colors  of  the  triumphant  revolution. 

The  German  people  at  this  time  also  took  an  imix)rtant 
step  toward  unification.  A  national  assembly,  chosen  by 
The  Frank-  popular  vote,  with  one  representative  for  ever>' 
fort  As-  fifty    thousand    inhabitants,    met    at    Frankfort 

'*™  ^  to  devise  a  form  of  government  for  the  united 

Fatherland.  It  was  decided  to  establish  a  new  federation, 
including  Prussia,  but  excluding  the  non-Germanic  territories 
of  Austria.  The  learned  members  of  the  assembly  had  all 
the  scholarship  necessary  for  the  solution  of  constitutional 
questions.  Unfortunately,  they  lacked  power.  The  revolu- 
tionary movements  had  not  affected  the  armies,  which,  under 
their  aristocratic  oflScers,  remained  faithful  to  the  princes  of 
Germany.  As  long  as  the  princes  kept  this  weapon,  the  as- 
sembly could  wield  only  a  moral  authority.  It  might  pass 
decrees,  but  it  possessed  no  means  of  executing  them. 

Though  some  of  the  members  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
wanted  to  set  up  a  republic,  the  majority  favored  a  federal 
••  The  great  empire  with  a  hereditary  sovereign.  The  imperial 
refusal"  ti^le  was  offered  to  Frederick  •William  IV.    He 

declined  it.  That  Prussian  ruler  had  no  desire  to  exchange 
his  monarchy  by  divine  right  for  a  sovereignty  resting  on  the 
votes  of  the  ()eople ;  he  would  not  accept  a  "crown  of  shame" 
from  the  hands  of  a  popular  assembly.  Moreover,  he  knew 
that  the  house  of  Hapsburg  would  never  consent  willingly  to  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  a  HohenzoUem.  Prussia 
thus  made  **the  great  refusal,"  which  destroyed  the  hope  of 
creating  by  peaceful  means  a  democratic  German  Empire. 

Rebuffed  by  Prussia  and  faced  with  the  opposition  of  Austria, 
the  Frankfort  Assembly  dwindled  out  of  existence.  S<»ne  of 
the  more  radical  Germans  in  Saxony,  Baden,  and  the  Rhenish 
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Palatinate  then  attempted  to  set  up  a  republic  by  force  of 
arms.     Their  eflForts  were  in  vain.     Prussian  troops  Revolution 
bloodily  suppressed  the  revolution  and  sealed  the  suppresied, 
doom  of  the  first  German  Republic. 

The  "February  Revolution'*  died  down  in  Europe,  seemingly 
having  accomplished  little.  Almost  eveiy where  the  old  autoc- 
racies remained  in  the  saddle.  The  Austrian  significance 
constitution  was  revoked  when  Francis  Joseph  I,  of  1848-1849 
an  apt  pupil  of  Metternich,  came  to  the  throne.  The  consti- 
tution which  Frederick  William  IV  granted  to  Prussia  in  1850 
did,  indeed,  provide  for  representative  government,  but  other- 
wise turned  out  to  be  a  very  illiberal  document.  In  France, 
also,  the  new  republic  soon  drifted  upon  the  rocks  of  reaction. 
Discouraged  by  these  failures,  the  European  peoples  now  gave 
over  to  some  extent  the  agitation  for  democratic  reforms. 
They  turned,  instead,  to  the  task  of  nation  building. 

Studies 

I.  )\liy  is  it  better  for  a  nation  to  make  mistakes  in  the  course  of  self-govern- 
ment than  to  be  ruled,  however  wisely,  by  an  irresponsible  monarch?  2.  "The 
nineteenth  century  is  precisely  the  history  of  the  work  which  the  French  Revolution 
Jett."  Comment  on  this  statement.  3.  Mention  some  instances  of  the  disregard 
of  nationalism  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  4.  Why  was  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  in  181 5?  Has  Swiss  neutrality  been  violated 
since  this  time?  5.  May  any  excuses  be  offered  for  the  " shortcomings " of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna?  6.  "The  name  of  Metternich  has  become  a  synonym  for 
reaction  and  conservatism."  Explain  this  statement.  7.  What  justification  can 
be  given  for  MetterHickismus  ?  8.  To  what  extent  was  the  Concert  of  Europe,  as 
established  in  1815-1818,  a  League  of  Peace?  9.  Why  has  the  Concert  been  called 
a  "mutual  insurance  society  of  sovereigns"?  10.  Why  may  the  period  between 
1 81 5  and  1822  be  called  the  era  of  the  congresses?  11.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Canning's  remark,  "I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old"?  12.  Who  was  the  last  divine- right  ruler  of  France?  13.  Why  did 
Paris  and  not  the  provinces  play  the  chief  part  in  the  French  revolutionary  out- 
breaks from  1789  to  1848?  14.  Why  has  France  been  called  the  "magnetic  pole" 
of  Europe?  15.  Compare  the  "July  Revolution"  in  France  with  the  "Glorious 
Revolution"  in  England,  and  Charles  X  with  James  II.  16.  What  precedent 
existed  for  the  action  of  the  powers  in  neutralizing  Belgium?  17.  Compare  the 
advantages  received  by  France  from  the  revolution  of  1848  with  those  received  from 
the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1789.  18.  Give  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  from  dissolution  in  1 848-1 849.  19.  How  was  Austria  the  "fire 
department"  of  Italy  in  1821,  1830,  and  1 848-1 849?  20.  Enumerate  the  non- 
Germanic  territories  of  the  Hapsburgs  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTFR  XIII 
THE   NATIONAL   MOVEMENT   IN   EUROPE,^  1848-1871 ' 

1220.   Modem  Nationalism 

Since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  idea  of  nation- 
alism has  been  at  least  as  potent  as  that  of  democracy  in  mold- 
What  it  ft  ing  modern  history.  What  is  a  nation?  The 
Bfttion?  word  should  not  be  confused  with  "state,"  ^ich 

means  the  entire  political  community,  nor  with  "government," 
which  refers  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  organi- 
zation of  the  state.  A  "nation"  may  be  defined  as  a  people  or 
group  of  peoples  united  by  common  ideals  and  common  purposes. 

National  feeling  does  not  depend  on  identity  of  race,  for  that 
can  be  found  nowhere.  The  inhabitants  of  every  £urop>ean 
The  senti-  country  are  greatly  mixed  in  blood.  It  does  de- 
ment of  pend,  in  part,  on  sameness  of  speech.  There 
^*  °  is  always  difficulty  in  uniting  populations  with 
different  languages.  The  examples  of  bilingual  Belgium  and 
trilingual  Switzerland  show,  however,  that  nations  may  exist 
without  unity  of  language.  Sameness  of  religion  also  acts  as 
a  unifying  force;  nevertheless,  most  modern  nations  include 
representatives  of  diverse  faiths.  National  feeling,  in  fact,  is 
essentially  a  historic  product.  That  which  makes  a  nation  is 
a  common  heritage  of  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  Ireland  has  long  been  joined  to  England,  but  Irish 
nationality  has  not  disappeared.  Bohemia,  long  subject  to 
the  Hapsburgs,  never  lost  her  national  spirit.  The  Polish 
nation  still  lived,  though  after  the  partitions  Poland  disap- 
peared from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Jews  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  world  for  many  centuries,  yet  they  continue  to 


• 

1  Webster,  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  chapter  zzxiv.  ''Bismarck 
and  the  Unification  of  Germany." 
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look  forward  to  their  reunion  in  the  Holy  Land.    While  national 
feeling  endures,  a  nation  cannot  perish. 

Nationalism  scarcely  existed  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
made  the  town  or  the  city  their  typical  social  unit.  It  was 
equally  unfamiliar  to  the  Romans,  who  created  a  Rise  of 
world-wide  state.  It  lay  dormant  throughout  "^oiulUm 
most  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  feudalism  was  local  and  the 
Church  and  the  Empire  were  alike  international.  Only  toward 
the  close  of  the  medieval  period  did  a  sense  of  nationality  arise 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  some  other  countries.  This 
was  due  to  various  reasons:  the  development  of  the  king's 
power  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  feudal  nobles ;  the  growth  of 
the  Third  Estate,  or  bourgeoisie,  always  far  more  national  in 
their  attitude  than  either  nobility  or  clergy ;  the  rise  of  vernac- 
ular languages  and  literatures,  replacing  Latin  in  common 
use ;  finally,  the  danger  of  conquest  by  foreigners,  which  greatly 
stimulated  patriotic  sentiments.  The  spread  of  education  and 
of  facilities  for  trade,  travel,  and  intercourse  during  modem 
times  made  it  possible  for  ideas  of  nationalism  to  permeate  the 
masses  of  the  ()eople  in  each  land.  They  began  to  feel  them- 
selves closely  bound  together  and  to  call  themselves  a  nation. 

The  French  Revolution  did  most  to  develop  this  national 
sentiment.    The  revolutionists  created   the  "fatherland,"  as 
we  understand  that  term  to-day.    They  substi-  -  ^     ^ 
tuted  the  French  nation  for  the  French  kingdom ;  and  the 
for  loyalty  to  a  monarch  they  substituted  love  of  S'*"^., 
country.    When  an  attempt  was  made  to  crush 
the  Revolution,  they  rose  as  one  man,  and  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  Marseillaise  drove  the  invaders  from  the  "sacred 
soil"  of  France. 

But  not  satisfied  with  defending  the  Revolution  at  home,  the 
French  started  to  spread  it  abroad,  and  in  doing  so  became  ag- 
gressive. They  posed  as  liberators ;  very  speedily  Napoleon  and 
they  proved  to  be  subjugators.  A  republican  n^tion*^""* 
general.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  transformed  their  citizen  levies 
into  professional  soldiers  devoted  to  his  fortunes  and  led  them 
to  victory  on  a  score  of  battle-fields.    Napoleon,  himself  a  man 
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without  a  country,  felt  no  sympathy  for  nationalism.  Out  of 
a  Europe  composed  of  many  independent  and  often  hostile 
states,  he  wished  to  create  a  unified  Europe  after  the  model 
supplied  by  Charlemagne's  empire.  He  even  intended,  had 
he  been  successful  in  the  Russian  campaign,  to  move  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  revive 
the  glories  of  imperial  Rome. 

Napoleon  carried  ail  before  him  until  he  came  into  conflict  with 
nations  instead  of  sovereigns.  The  sentiment  of  nationalism, 
National  which  had  saved  republican  France,  now  inspired 

resistance  to    the  British  in  their  long  contest  with  the  French 

apoeon  emperor,  spurred  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
to  revolt  against  him,  and  strengthened  the  will  of  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Russians  never  to  accept  a  foreign  despotism. 
What  the  Hapsburgs,  Hohenzollerns,  and  Romanovs  failed  to  do, 
their  subjects  accomplished.  The  national  resistance  to  Napo- 
leon, aroused  throughout  the  Continent,  destroyed  his  empire. 

The  reaction  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna  checked, 
but  could  not  destroy,  the  national  aspirations  of  European 
Nationalism,  peoples.  As  we  have  learned  in  the  preceding 
1815-1848  chapter,  nationalism  combined  with  all  the  liberal 
or  democratic  sentiments  aroused  by  the  French  Revoluti<Hi  to 
provoke  the  revolutionary  upheavals  between  1815  and  1848. 
These  met  only  partial  success,  but  during  the  next  twenty- 
three  years  nationalism  won  its  most  conspicuous  triumphs  in 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Germany. 

121.   Napoleon  III  and  the  Second  French  Empire,  1852-1870 

European  history  from  1848  to  1871  is  dominated  by  the 
personality  of  the  second  French  emperor,  Louis  Napoleon, 
Louis  who  influenced  the  fortunes  of  France,  Italy,  Gcr- 

Napoleon  many,  Austria,  and  Russia  almost  as  profoundly 
as  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  half  a  century  earlier.  He  was 
the  son  of  Napoleon's  brother  Louis,  at  one  time  king  of  Hol- 
land, and  after  the  death  of  "Napoleon  II"  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte.^    His  early  life  had  been 

^  See  the  genealogical  table,  page  401,  note  x. 
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a  succession  of  adventures.  Exiled  from  France  at  the  time 
of  the  Bourbon  restoration,  he  found  his  way  to  many  lands, 
and  in  Italy  even  became  a  member  of  a  revolutionary  secret 
society.  Twice  he  tried  to  provoke  an  uprising  in  France 
against  the  Orleans  monarchy  and  in  favor  of  his  d3aiasty. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  appeared  at  Strasbourg,  wearing  his 
uncle's  hat,  boots,  and  sword,  but  these  talismans  did  not  pre- 
vent his  capture  and  deportation  to  the  United  States.  A 
second  imitation  of  the  ** return  from  Elba"  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment for  six  years  in  a  French  fortress.  He  then  escaped 
to  England  and  waited  there,  full  of  faith  in  his  destiny,  until 
the  events  of  1848  recalled  him  home.  His  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  French  Republic  soon  followed. 

Louis  Napoleon,  upon  becoming  president  of  France,  swore 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  republic  and  "to  regard  as  enemies 
An  ambitious  of  the  nation  all  those  who  may  attempt  by  illegal 
pregident  means  to  change  the  form  of  the  established  gov- 
ernment." Events  soon  showed  how  well  the  oath  was  kept. 
His  uncle  had  progressed  by  rapid  steps  from  the  consulate  to 
the  empire ;  he  himself  determined  to  use  the  presidency  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  imperial  crown.  The  recent  adoption  of 
universal  manhood  suffrage  by  the  French  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The 
army,  of  course,  welcomed  a  Bonaparte  at  its  head.  The 
peasantry  and  bourgeoisie  felt  reassured  when  Louis  Napoleon, 
far  from  being  a  radical,  disclosed  himself  as  a  guardian  of 
landed  property  and  business  interests.  The  workingmen, 
who  had  largely  carried  through  the  "February  Revolution," 
were  conciliated  by  the  promise  of  special  laws  for  their  benefit. 
So  skillfully  did  the  prince-president  curry  favor  with  these 
diflferent  groups  of  opinion  in  France  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  attained  his  goal. 

The  republican  constitution  had  limited  the  president's  term 
to  four  years,  without  the  privilege  of  reelection.  Louis  Napo- 
The  coup  leon  did  not  intend  to  retire  to  private  life,  and 
d'#ut,  1861  determined  to  carry  through  a  coup  d'ikU.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  loyal  troops  occu- 
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pied  Paris,  dissolved  the  l^islature,  and  arrested  the  president's 
chief  opponents.  An  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
was  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  the  soldiers,  and  throughout 
France  thousands  of  Republicans  were  impiisoned,  enled,  or 
tmnsported  to  penal  colonies  across  the  seas.  The  French 
people,  when  called  upon  by  a  plebiscite  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  these  proceedings,  ratified  them  by  a  large  majority. 
Louis  Napoleon  then  made  over  the  government  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  himself  well- 
n^h  absolute  power 

It  needed  only  a  change 
of    name    to    transform 
the  repubUc  j^  „,y  ,„,. 
into  an  em-  pwror  of  the 
pire.    An  al- 
most unanimous  popular 
vote  in  1853  authorized 
the  president  to  accept 
the  title  of  Napoleon  III, 
hereditary  emperor  of  the 
French. 

France    under    Napo- 
leon III  had  a  constitu- 
tion,univer-  DomeWU 
saJmanbood  poUeyoi 

_  ,    Hapolaon  in 

suffrage,  and 

a  legislature — all  the  ma- 
chinery of  popular  rule. 
But  France  was  free  in 
appearance  only.  The  emperor  kept  control  of  law-making, 
diplomacy,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  administra- 
tive system.  France  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  the  loss 
of  freedom  because  under  the  Second  Empire  she  enjoyed 
material  prosperity.  Napoleon  III  felt  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  classes,  including  the  hitherto  neglected 
proletariat.  By  charitable  gifts,  endowments,  and  subsidies 
he  tried  to  show  that  the  idea  of  improving  the  lot  of  those  who 


"France  is  Tranquil" 
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are  "the  moat  numerous  and  the  most  poor"  lay  ever  present 
in  his  mind.  His  was  a  government  of  dieap  food,  vast  public 
works  to  furnish  employment,  and  many  holidays.  "Emperor 
of  the  workmen"  his  admirers  caUed  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
business  men  profited  by  the  remarkable  development  during 
this  period  of  banks,  factories,  railways,  canals,  and  steamship 
lines.  The  progress  made  was  strikingly  shown  at  the  first 
Paris  Exposition  in  1855,  when  all  the  world  flocked  to  the 
beautifid  capital  to 
see  the  products  (rf 
French  industry  and 
art. 

Havmg  faUed  to 
marry  into  the  ro>-3i 
famihes  of  Europe, 
who  looked  askance 
The  imperial  at  an  ad- 
"•^  venturer. 

Napoleon  III  wedded 
for  love  a  Spanish  lady . 
Eug^me  de  Montijo. 
Her  beauty  and  ele- 
gance helped  to  make 
the  court  at  the  Tuik- 
ries  such  a  center  of 
European  fashion  as  it  had  been  under  the  Old  R^;ime.  The 
birth  of  an  heir,  the  ill-fated  Prince- Imperial,'  seemed  to  make 
certain  the  perpetuation  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Fortune 
had  indeed  smiled  upon  the  emperor. 

"The  empire  means  peace,"  Napoleon  III  had  annoimced 
shortly  before  assuming  the  imperial  title.  Nevertheless,  he 
Foreisn  proceeded  to  make  war.    Like  his  uncle,  he  be- 

poijej  Dt  lieved  that  aU  that  the  French  people  wanted  to 

*  satisfy  them  was  military  glory.    The  emperor 

had  not  been  two  years  on  the  throne  before  be  embarked 


Napoleon  III  a\ 

Fran  B  1iUK«niph  m 


i'.J-' 
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upon  the  Crimean  War  against  Russia.  It  terminated  vic- 
toriously for  him  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  most  important 
diplomatic  arrangement  in  Europe  since  that  of  Vienna.  A  few 
years  later  success  still  more  spectacular  attended  his  interven- 
tion in  the  Austro-Sardinian  War  for  the  liberation  of  Italy. 

122.  Disunited  Italy 

It  might  seem  from  a  glance  at  the  map  as  if  Italy,  with  the 
Mediterranean  on  three  sides  and  the  Alps  on  the  fourth,  was 
specially  intended  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  a  Geography 
unified  nation.    But  the  map  is  deceptive.    The  «nd  Italian 
number,  position,  and  comparative  lowness  of  the 
Alpine  passes  combine  to  make  Italy  fairly  accessible  from  the 
north  and  northwest;   from  before  the  dawn  of  history  these 
passes,  together  with  the  river  valleys  which  approach  them, 
have  faciUtated  the  entrance  of  invading  peoples.    The  extreme 
length  of  the  peninsula  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  its  division 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Apennines,  and  the  separateness 
of  the  Po  basin  from  the  rest  of  the  country  are  also  unfavor- 
able to  Italian  imity. 

Historical  ciromistances  have  been  even  more  unfavorable. 
The  Lombards,  Franks,  Normans,  and  Germans  —  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Moslems  and  Byzantines  —  who  estab-  mstory  and 
lished  themselves  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ^**^**  ^"^^ 
divided  the  peninsula  into  small,  weak,  and  mutually  jealous 
states.  In  later  times  Spaniards,  French,  and  Austrians  an- 
nexed part  of  the  country  and  governed  much  of  the  remainder 
through  its  petty  princes.  The  popes  also  worked  throughout 
the  medieval  and  modem  period  to  keep  Italy  fragmentary. 
They  realized  that  unification  meant  the  extinction  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  or  at  least  papal  dependence  on  the  secular 
power,  and  they  felt  that  this  would  interfere  with  the  im- 
partiality which  the  head  of  the  Church  ought  to  exercise 
toward  Roman  Catholics  in  all  lands.  *  Furthermore,  the 
Italians  themselves  lacked  national  ideals  and  preserved  from 
antiquity  the  tradition  of  separate  city-communities,  ruled,  it 
may  be,  by  despots  or  else  self-governing,  but  in  any  case  inde- 
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pendent.  Such  were  medieval  Genoa,  Pisa,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Venice. 

Italian  history,  for  the  century  and  a  half  between  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  is 
Italy  before  ahnost  a  blank.  The  glories  of  Renaissance  art, 
the  French      literature,  scholarship,  and  science  were  now  but 

Reyolution  /^     i.     •         r       •'      i  j   •    ^ 

a  memory.  Centunes  of  misrule  and  mtemecme 
strife  crushed  the  creative  energies  of  the  people,  while  their 
material  welfare  steadily  declined  after  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  Cape  route  to  the  Indies  shifted  trade  centers  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  Divided,  dependent,  impover- 
ished, Italy  had  indeed  fallen  on  evil  days. 

The  Italians  describe  their  national  movement  as  a  Risorgi- 
mentOy  a  "resurrection"  of  a  people  once  the  most  civilized  and 
Italy  during     prosperous  in  Europe.     It  dates  from  the  shock  of 

tiiereyoiu-       ^.j^g  French  Revolution.    The  armies  of  revolu- 
tionary and 
Napoleonic      tionary  France  drove  out  the  Austrians,  set  up 

•"  republics  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 

and  swept  away  the  abuses  of  the  Old  R6gime.  Italy  began  to 
rouse  herself  from  her  long  torpor  and  to  hope  for  unity  and 
freedom.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  himself  an  Italian  by  birth, 
continued  the  unifying  work  of  the  French  revolutionists.  All 
Italy,  except  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  was  either 
annexed  to  France  or  made  dependent  on  France.*  Throughout 
the  country  the  French  emperor  introduced  personal  freedom, 
religious  toleration,  equaUty  before  the  law,  and  the  even 
justice  of  the  Code  NapoUon. 

The  year  1815  was  one  of  cruel  disappointment  to  patriotic 
ItaUans,  who  saw  their  country  again  dismembered,  subject  to 
The  Austria,   and   under   reactionary   princes.*    Men 

Carbonari        ^j^^  j^j^j  ^^^^  experienced  Napoleon's  enlightened 

rule  would  not  acquiesce  in  this  restoration  of  the  Old  Regime. 
The  great  mass  of  the  bourgeoisie,  many  of  the  nobles,  and 
some  of  the  better  educated  artisans  now  began  to  work  for 
the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the  peninsula  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  constitutional  government  in  the  various  states. 
>  See  the  map  facing  page  388.  *  See  pages  41S  aod  417. 
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Unable  to  agitate  publicly,  these  Italians  of  necessity  resorted 
to  underground  methods.  A  secret  society,  the  Carbonari 
("charcoal  burners"),  sprang  out  of  the  Freemasons,  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  incited  the  fiist  unsuccessful  revolutions 
(those  of  1830-1821,  1830)  against  Austria.  After  their  failure 
the  society  ceased  to  have  much  importance  and  made  way  for 
another  revolutionary  organization,  Mazzini's  "Young  Italy." 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  prophet  of  modem  Italy,  was  bom  at 
Genoa  of  a  middle-class  and  well-to-do  family.  Endowed  with 
all  a  prophet's  enthusiasm  and  moral  fervor,  jji^rini  add 
Nfazzini  from  early  manhood  gave  himself  to  the  "  Tonng 
regeneration  of  his  country.  He  hated  the  Aus-  '' 
trians,  and  he  hated  the  princes  and  princelings  who  served 
Austria  rather  than  Italy. 
At  a  time  when  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  seemed 
insuperable,  he  beUeved 
that  twenty  millions  of 
Italians  could  free  them- 
selves, if  only  they  would 
sink  local  interests  and 
jealousies  in  a  common 
patriotism.  It  was  Maz- 
zini's great  service  that 
he  inspired  multitudes  of 
others  with   this   belief, 

thus     converting     what 

,     J  J  .     ^  Mazzini 

had  seemed  a  Utopia  to 

AllR  ■  portmt  by  Midunc  Ventorl 

his   contemporanes   into  about  1847. 

a    realizable    ideal.    Id 

1831  Mazzini  founded  the  secret  society  called  "Young  Italy." 

It  included  only  men  under  forty,  ardent,  self-sacrificing  men, 

who  pledged  themselves  to  serve  as  missionaries  of  liberty 

throughout  Italy.     Its  motto  was  "God  and  the  people";  its 

purpose,  the  creation  of  a  republic. 

As  far  as  practical  results  were  concerned,  "Young  Italy" 
proved  to  be  as  ineffective  as  the  Carbonari  had  been.     Never- 
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theless,  the  society  kept  alive  the  entbusiasm  for  Italian  natkm- 
aliam  daring  more  than  a  decade.  Meanwhile,  other  political 
itaUao  parties  began  to  take  shape.    Many  patriotic  men 

9*^**  who  did  not  favor  repubUcan  prindples  h<^>ed  to 

form  a  federation  of  the  Italian  states  under  the  presidency  of 
the  pcq>e.  Many  more  pinned  their  faith  to  a  consdtutioiial 
monarchy  under  the  Sardinian  king. 

123.  Victor  Emmanusl  n  and  Cavonr 
The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  student  will  remember,  in- 
cluded not  only  the  island  of  that  name  but  also  Savoy  and 
SudiniM  and  Piedmont '  on  the  mainland.  At  the  middle  of 
Italian  twitj  ^^^^  nineteenth  century  Sardinia  ranked  as  the 
leading  state  in  Italy.  It  was,  moreover,  the  only  Italian  state 
not  controlled  by  Austria  since  1S15,  and  in  184S-T849  it 
had  warred  bravely,  though  unsuccessfuHy,  against  that  foreign 
power.  After  Pope  Pius  DC 
had  shown  himself  unwilling 
to  head  the  national  move- 
ment, and  after  Mazzini  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  create 
a  Roman  Republic,  Italian 
eyes  turned  more  and  more 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  II  as 
the  most  promising  leader  in 
the  stni^le  for  independence. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II  in 
1849  mounted  the  throne  of  a 
Victor  country  crushed 

Emmuiud  n  ^y  defeat,   bur 

,, "  „  dened    with    a    heavy    war 

Victor  Emmanuel  II  .    ,  ... 

mdemmty,  and  without  a 
place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  outlook  was  dark,  but  the 
new  ruler  faced  it  with  resolution.  Though  not  a  man  of  bril- 
liant mind,  he  possessed  much  common  sense  and  had  personal 

■  Fledmont  ("Foot  al  the  Mount")  eilcadcd  from  tfie  Alps  to  the  pUiiu  oF  Loin- 
bardy.    In  1815  Genoa  had  been  added  to  Piedmont. 
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qualities  which  soon  won  him  wide  popularity.  He  was  a  de- 
voted Churchman.  He  was  also  a  thorough  liberal.  His  father 
in  1848  had  granted  a  constitution  to  the  Sardinians;  he  main- 
tained it  in  spite  of  Austrian  protests,  when  all  the  other  Italian 
princes  relapsed  into  absolutism.  Patriots  of  every  type  — 
Roman  Catholics,  republicans,  and  constitutionalists  —  could 
rally  about  this  "Honest  King,"  who  kept  his  plighted  word. 

Fortimately  for  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel  II  had  a  great 
minister  in  the  Piedmontese  noble,  Count  Cavour.  His  plain, 
square  face,  fringed  with  a  ragged  beard,  his  half-  Camiiio  di 
closed  eyes  that  blinked  through  steel-bowed  spec-  ^•^^^^ 
tacles,  and  his  short,  burly  figure  did  not  suggest  the  statesman. 
Cavour,  however,  was  finely  educated  and  widely  traveled.  He 
knew  England  well,  admired  the  EngUsh  system  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  felt  a  corresponding  hatred  of  absolutist 
principles.  Unlike  the  poetical  and  speculative  Mazzini,  Cavour 
had  all  the  patience,  caution,  and  mastery  of  details  essential 
for  successful  leadership.  It  must  be  added,  also,  that  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  unification  made  him  sometimes  unscrupu- 
lous about  the  methods  to  be  employed:  upon  occasion  he 
could  stoop  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  diplomatic  game.  As  the 
sequel  will  show,  his  "fine  Italian  hand  "  seldom  lost  its  cunning. 

Cavour  became  the  Sardinian  premier  in  1852,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  fill,  with  but  one  brief  interruption,  until 
his  death  nine  years  later.    Faithfully  supported  Sardinia 
by  Victor  Enunanuel  II,  Cavour  bent  every  effort  under 
to  develop  the  economic  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
foster  education,  and  reorganize  the  army.    He  made  Sardinia 
a  strong  and  liberal  state ;  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Austria, 
liberal  enough  to  attract  to  herself  all  the  other  states  of  Italy. 

Not  less  successful  was  Cavour's  management  of  foreign 
afiPairs.    Upon  assuming  office  he  had  declared  that  Sardinia 
must  reestablish  in  Europe  "a  position  and  pres-  (Sardinia  and 
tige  equal  to  her  ambition."    The  Crimean  War  the  Crimean 
gave  an  opportunity  to  do  so.    Though  Sardinia 
had  only  a  remote  interest  in  the  Eastern  Question,- nevertheless 
she  sent  twenty  thousand  soldiers  to  fight  with  the  British  and 
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French  against  the  Russians.  For  her  reward  she  secured  ad- 
mittance, as  one  of  the  belligerents,  to  the  Congress  of  Paris 
which  ended  the  war.  Sardinia  now  had  an  honorable  place 
at  the  European  council- table,  and  two  powerful  friends  ir 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

Always  practical  and  clear-headed,  Cavour  began  to  seek  i 
military  ally  in   the  coming  struggle  with  Austria.     Pubh< 

opinion  in  Great  Britain  sided  with  the  Italiar 

Cftyour  ftnd  •  i  i  •111 

Napoleon  m    patnots,    but    her    statesmen   considered    them 

selves  still  bound  by  the  Vienna  settlement  an( 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  material  assistance.  On  the  othei 
hand,  France,  under  the  ambitious  and  adventurous  Napoleor 
III,  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  alliance.  The  emperor  seem: 
to  have  had  a  genuine  sympathy  for  Italy ;  he  liked  to  considei 
himself  the  champion  of  oppressed  nationaliti^ ;  and  he  fell 
no  hesitation  about  tearing  up  the  treaties  of  1815,  treatie 
humiliating  to  his  dynasty  and  to  France.  In  return  for  th( 
duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  port  of  Nice,  he  now  promised  an  ann> 
to  help  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 

The  bargain  once  struck,  Cavour  had  next  to  provoke  th( 
Austrian  government  into  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was  essen- 
^  tial  that  Austria  be  made  to  appear  the  aggressoi 

between  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.    Cavour's  agents  secretl} 

s"*^^***  fomented  disturbances  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 
Francis  Joseph  I,  the  Hapsburg  emperor,  in  ar 
outburst  of  reckless  fury,  finally  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Sardinia 
offering  the  choice  between  disarmament  or  instant  war.  Cavoui 
joyfully  accepted  the  latter.  "The  die  is  cast,"  he  exclaimed 
**and  we  have  made  history." 

124.   United  Italy,  1859-1870 

The  fighting  which  ensued  lasted  only  a  few  months.  Sar- 
dinia and  France  carried  everjrthing  before  them.  The  allie<i 
Anstro-  victory  of  Magenta  compelled  the  Austrians  tc 

Sardinian        evacuate  Milan;    that  of  Solferino,  to  abandor 
•  Lombardy.    Every  one  now  expected   them  tc 
be  driven  out  of  Venetia  as  well.    Napoleon  III,  however, 
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considered  that  he  had  done  enough.  He .  had  never  con- 
templated the  unification  of  all  Italy,  but  only  the  annexation 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom.  The 
outburst  of  national  feeling  which  accompanied  the  war 
promised,  however,  to  unite  the  entire  peninsula,  thus  creating 
a  strong  national  state  as  a  near  neighbor  of  France.  Further- 
more, Prussia,  fearful  lest  the  victories  of  the  French  in  Italy 
should  be  followed  by  their  advance  into  Germany,  had  begun 
to  mobih'ze  on  the  Rhine.  For  these  and  other  reasons  Napo- 
leon III  decided  to  make  an  end  of  his  Italian  venture.  He 
sought  a  personal  interview  with  Francis  Joseph  I  and  pri- 
vately concluded  the  armistice  of  Villafranca. 

The  armistice  terms,  as  finally  incorporated  in  the  peace 
treaty,  ceded  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  Venetia,  however,  re- 
mained Austrian.     Victor  Emmanuel  II  and  Ca-  .     v    ^ 

Lombardy 

vour,  thus  left  in  the  lurch  by  their  ally,  had  to  ceded  to 
accept  an  arrangement  which  dashed  their  hopes  ffjf*"^*' 
just  on  the  point  of  realization.    Losing  for  once 
his  habitual  caution,  Cavour  urged  that  Sardinia  should  con- 
tinue the  war  alone.    The  king  more  wisely  refused  to  imperil 
what  had  been  already  won.    He  would  bide  his  time  and  wait. 
He  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

The  people  of  central  Italy,  unaided,  took  the  next  step  in 
unification.    Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,^  and  Romagna^  ex- 
pelled their  rulers  and  declared  for  annexation  to  central  Italy 
Sardinia.    This  action  met  the  hearty  support  of  annexed, 
the  British  government.     Even  Napoleon  III  ac- 
quiesced, after  Cavour  handed  over  to  him  both  Savoy  and 
Nice,  just  as  if  the  French  emperor  had  carried  out  the  original 
agreement  and  had  freed  Italy  **from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic." 
An  ironical  diplomat  described  the  transaction  as  Napoleon's 
pourboire  (waiter's  tip.) 

The  third  step  in  unification  was  taken  by  Giuseppe  Garibaldi, 
a  sailor  from  Nice,  a  soldier  of  liberty,  and  a  picturesque,  heroic 

^  Lucca  had  been  incorporated  in  Tuscany  since  1847. 

*  The  northern  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Umbria  and  The  Marches  — 
also  papal  territories  —  joined  Sardinia  later  in  the  year  z86o. 
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figure.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Garibaldi  joined  "Young 
Italy,"  participated  in  an  insurrection,  for  which  he  was  con- 
OarilMldl  *lenined  to  death,  escaped  to  South  America,  and 
fought  there  many  years  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonies.  Returning  to  Italy  during  the 
upriang  of  1848,  he  won  renown  in  the  defense  of  Mazzini's 
Roman  Republic.  The  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
made  him  once  more  a  fugitive;  he  lived  for  some  time  in  New 
York;  later  became  the  skipper  of  a  Peruvian  ship ;  and  finally 
settled  down  as  a  farmer  on  a  little  Italian  island.    The  events 
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of  1859  called  him  from  retirement,  and  he  took  part  effectively 
in  the  campaign  against  Austria. 

When  the  SicUians  threw  off  Bourbon  rule  tn  i860.  Garibaldi 
went  to  their  aid  with  one  thousand  red-shirted  volunteers.     It 
seemed  —  it  was  —  a  foolhardy  expedition,  but  to  jj,,  j^^ 
Garibaldi  and  his  "Red  Shirts"  all  things  were  SidUenn- 
possible.     Within  a  month   they  had  conquered   "*'*  ' 
the  entire  island  of  Sicily.    Thence  they  crossed  to  the  main- 
land and  soon  entered 
Naples  in  triumph.  The 
Two  Sicilies  voted  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia 
Garibaldi  then  handed 
over    his   conquests    to 
Victor    Emmanuel    II 
and  the  two  hberators 
rode  through  the  streets 
of  Naples  side  b\  side, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
people 

The   diplomacy   of 
Cavour    the    interven 
tion  of  Na     Kingdom  at 
poleon  HI,  I'^i  "" 
Ganbaldi's  sword    and 

the  popular  will  thus  The  Rioht  Leg  ih  the  Boot  a 
united  the  larger  part  of  a  cutooo  which  uppnrai  in  uh  Engiuh  jm 
Italy  within  two  years.  '"  November  17,  mto. 

A  national  parliament  met  at  Turin  in  i86i  and  conferred 
the  Italian  crown  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  II  Cavour  passed 
away  soon  afterwards.  "Let  me  say  a  prayer  for  you,  my  son," 
said  a  priest  to  the  dying  statesman.  "Yes,  father,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  let  us  pray,  too,  for  Italy." 

The  new  kingdom  was  not  quite  complete.  Venice  and  the 
adjoining  region  were  held  by  Austria.  Rome  and  a  fragment 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  were  held  by  the  pope.  Two  great 
European  conflicts  gave  Victor  Emmanuel  II  both  of  these 
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territories.  Venetia  fell  to  Italy  in  1866,  as  her  reward  for 
an  alliance  with  Prussia  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War.*  A  pleb- 
Wlnning  of  iscite  of  the  Venetians,  with  only  sixty-nine  votes 
Venetia,  1866  registered  in  the  negative,  approved  this  action. 

Four  years  later  the  Franco-German  War  *  broke  out,  com- 
pelling Napoleon  HI  to  withdraw  the  French  garrison  from 
Winning  of  Rome.  An  Italian  army  promptly  occupied  the 
Rome,  1870  ^j^y  'pj^^  inhabitants,  by  an  inmiense  majority, 
voted  for  annexation  to  the  monarchy.  In  1871  the  city  of 
the  Seven  Hills,  once  the  capital  of  imperial  Rome,  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Even  these  acquisitions  did  not  quite  round  out  the  Italian 
kingdom.  There  was  still  an  Italia  TrredetUa,  an  "  Unredeemed 
••  Unre-  Italy."    The  district  about  Trent  in  the  Alps  (the 

deemed  Trentino)  and  the  district  about  Trieste  at  the 

head  of  the  Adriatic,  though  largely  peopled  by 
Italians,  remained  imder  Austrian  rvde.  The  desire  to  recover 
her  lost  provinces  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  Italy  in 
191 5  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  World  War. 

125.   Disunited  Germany 

The  political  unification  of  Germany  formed  another  striking 
triumph  for  nationalism,  even  though  it  did  not  involve,  as  in 
The  German  the  case  of  Italy,  the  removal  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
states  National  unity  covdd  not  be  won  as  long  as  a 

motley  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  principalities,  and  free 
cities  encumbered  German  soil.  These  states  —  the  heritage 
of  feudalism  —  had  been  practically  independent  since  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Each  made  its  own  laws,  held  its  own 
court,  conducted  its  own  diplomacy,  and  had  its  own  army, 
tariff,  and  coinage.  Only  a  map  or  a  series  of  maps  on  a  large 
scale  can  do  justice  to  the  German  "crazy-quilt."  Here  was 
a  country,  large,  populous,  and  wealthy,  which  lacked  a  national 
government,  such  as  had  existed  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
even  Russia  for  centuries. 

1  See  page  46a.  *  See  page  464. 
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The  Holy  Roman  Empire  furnished  no  real  bond  of  union 
for  Germany.  Within  the  Empire  were  princes  who  also  held 
territories  outside.    The  Hohenzollerns  ruled  over  ^^  _     , 

The  Empire 

East  Prussia  and  part  of  Poland ;  the  Hapsburgs, 
over  Himgary  and  other  non-Germanic  lands.  At  the  same 
time  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  by 
virtue  of  their  possessions  in  Hanover,^  Holstein,  and  western 
Pomerania,  respectively,  ranked  among  the  imperial  princes. 
Here  was  an  empire  which  lacked  a  conmion  center  or  capital, 
such  as  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  St.  Petersburg  were  for 
their  respective  states. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  Germany  owes  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  first  measures  which  made  possible 
her  later  unification.    By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  ifapoleon 
Formio  and  subsequent  treaties  Napoleon  secured  *nd  uni- 
for  France  the  Germanic  lands  west  of  the  Rhine,     ^ 
thus  dispossessing  nearly  a  hundred  princes  of  their  territories.* 
He  subsequently  reorganized  much  of  Germany  east  of  the 
Rhine,  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  few  large  states  as  a  barrier 
between  France  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the 
other.'    This  work  survived  the  emperor's  downfall.     Germany 
in  1815  included  only  thirty-nine  independent  states,  as  com- 
pared with  more  than  three  hundred  in  1789.    The  destruction 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  Napoleon  involved  another  breach 
with  the  past ;  henceforth  one  could  conceive  of  a  new  and  genu- 
ine empire,  thoroughly  German,  in  which  Austria  had  no  place. 

The  impulse  to  Grerman  nationalism  also  came  from  Napo- 
leon.    By  sweeping  away  so  many  small  states  he  not  only  sim- 
plified the  political  map,  but  also  forced  Germans  ifapoleon 
to  abate  somewhat  their  jealousies  and  hatreds  *nd 
and  to  regard  one  another  as  countrymen.    The 
War  of  Liberation  against  Napoleon  banded  them  together,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause.    Prussians, 

*  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  the  sovereign  of  Hanover  between  17 14  and 
1837.  The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  latter  date  led  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  since  by  Hanoverian  law  a  woman  could  not  occupy  the  throne. 

*  See  page  389.  *  See  page  398. 
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Saxons,  and  Bavarians  rose  in  arms,  not  to  seek  world  con- 
quests, but  to  free  themselves  from  an  intolerable  tyranny.  "I 
have  only  one  fatherland,"  wrote  Stein  in  1812,  "that  is  called 
Germany."  The  famous  war  song.  What  is  the  German  Father- 
land  f  expressed  the  same  patriotic  spirit.* 

The  hopes  of  Grerman  nationalists  were  dashed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  Germanic  Confederation,  which  now 
_.^  replaced    the    Holy    Roman    Empire,    was    not, 

Germaiiic  properly  speaking,  a  union  of  states,  but  rather  of 
H^^'m's'  sovereigns:  six  kings,  seven  grand  dukes,  nine 
dukes,  eleven  princes,  and  four  free  cities,  together 
with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  (for  Luxemburg)  and  the 
king  of  Denmark  (for  Holstein).  Each  member  of  the  confed- 
eration continued  to  be  independent,  except  in  foreign  affairs, 
which  a  Diet,  meeting  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  controlled.  The 
delegates  to  the  Diet  were  all  appointed  by  the  sovereigns  and 
were  subject  to  their  instructions.  What  little  authority  the 
delegates  had  was  limited  by  the  rule  requiring  a  unanimous  vote 
for  the  passage  of  any  important  measure.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
under  such  circumstances  the  Diet  became  a  synonym  for 
feebleness  and  futility. 

Germany,  while  still  politically  divided,  became  economically 
one.  The  tariff  duties  levied  by  each  member  of  the  con- 
The  federation  against  the  goods  of  every  other  member 

ZoUverein  greatly  hampered  commerce  and  industry.  To 
meet  this  diflSculty  Prussia  formed  a  Zollverein  (Customs  Union), 
which  by  1834  included  eighteen  states.  All  the  others,  except 
Austria,  afterwards  joined  it.  Complete  free  trade  prevailed 
between  its  members,  while  high  protective  duties  shut  out 
foreign  competition.  The  Zollverein  showed  the  German 
people  some  of  the  advantages  of  union  and  encouraged  them  to 
look  to  Prussia  for  its  attainment.  The  growth  of  the  Zollverein 
coincided  with  the  introduction  of  railways  in  Prussia  and  other 
states,  thus  binding  Germany  still  more  closely  together  in  one 
economic  system. 

1  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,  Germany's  national  anthem,  was  not  written  until  1840. 
The  song,  Deutsckhnd,  Deuisckland  iiber  aUes,  appeared  a  year  later. 
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126.  William  I  and  Bismuck 

Tbt  Prussian  kingdom  seemed  to  be,  indeed,  the  natural 
center  of  unity.    Her  population,  except  the  Poles,  was  entirety 
German ;  she  had  led  Germany  in  the  heroic  strug-  pnucia  and 
gle  against  Napoleon ;  and  since  1S50  she  had  pos-  OBrnun 
sessed  a  constitution,  which,  if  not  democratic, 
at  least  established  some  measure  of  parliamentary  government. 
TTie  interests  of  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  were  divided  between 
her   German   and   numerous   non-German   peoples,   and    the 
Austrian  government  was  the  apotheosis  of  reaction.    Neither 
nationalists  nor  democrats  could 
expect  help  from  the  Hapsburgs. 
As  for  the  central  and  south- 
ern states  —  Saxony,   Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hanover, 
and  the  rest  —  none  of  them  was 
large  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
attempt  the  arduous  task  of  uni- 
fication.    But  if  the  Hohenzol- 
lems  undertook  it,  how  would  ' 
they  carry  it  through?    Would 
they  serve  Germany  by  merging 
Pmssia  in  a  German  nation,  as 
Sardinia   had   been  merged   in 
Italy,  or  would  they  rule  Ger- 
many ?    Answers  to  these  ques- 
tions were  soon  forthcoming.  ,— -„-r- - 

The  death  of  Frederick  William  IV  in  1861  called  to 
the  throne,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  his  abler  brother, 
William  I.  The  new  king  had  industry,  conscien-  ™.uj^ 
tiousness,  a  thoroughly  practical  mind,  and,  what 
was  stijl  more  important,  the  faculty  of  finding  capable 
servants  and  of  trusting  them  absolutely.  A  firm  believer 
in  divine  right,  he  did  not  allow  the  constitution  granted 
by  his  predecessor  to  interfere  with  the  royal  authority.  His 
ideals,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered   through  a  long  teigiv, 
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were  those  of  the  "enlightened  despots"  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

William  I  was  above  everything  a  soldier.  The  Prussian 
mobilization  at  the  time  of  the  Austro-Sardinian  War  con- 
.  .         vinced  him  that  the  army  needed  strenirtheninir, 

Army  reform  ^  o  ©» 

if  it  was  again  to  be,  as  in  the  dajrs  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  most  formidable  weapon  in  Europe.  With  the 
assistance  of  Albrecht  von  Roon  as  war  minister  and  Helmuth 
von  Moltke  as  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the  king  now  brought 
forward  a  scheme  for  army  reform.  Universal  military  service 
had  been  adopted  by  Prussia  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but 
many  men  were  never  called  to  the  colors  or  were  allowed  to 
serve  for  only  a  short  time.  William  I  proposed  to  enforce 
strictly  the  obligation  to  service  and  in  this  way  to  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  standing  army. 

The  scheme  met  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  Prussian 
liberals,  who  saw  in  it  a  detestable  alliance  between  militarism 
Parlia-  ^^'^  autocracy.     So  large  an  army,  they  argued, 

menury  could  only  be  intended  to  overawe  the  people  and 

opposi  on        ^^^^  ^jj  (jgjjjQ^j.^^j^,  agitation.    The  liberals  held  a 

majority  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  increased  expenditures  necessary  for  army  reform.  William 
I  decided  to  abdicate  if  he  could  not  be  supreme  in  military 
matters.  A  deadlock  ensued.  It  was  only  broken  when  the 
king  summoned  Otto  von  Bismarck  to  be  his  chief  minister. 

The  man  who  crippled  German  liberalism  and  created  mili- 
taristic, imperial  Germany  belonged  to  the  Junker  class/  which 
Otto  von  from  the  beginning  had  been  the  chief  support  of 

Bismarck  HohenzoUern  absolutism.  Birth,  training,  and  in- 
clination made  him  an  aristocrat,  an  enemy  of  democracy,  a 
foe  of  parliamentary  government.  He  was  bom  in  Branden- 
burg of  a  wealthy  country  family  and  received  his  education 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  acquiring,  however,  in  these,  univer- 
sities a  reputation  for  beer-drinking  and  dueling  rather  than 
for  studiousness.  Young  Bismarck  entered  the  Prussian  parlia- 
ment and  quickly  became  prominent  as  an  outspoken  chanq)ion 

*  See  page  311. 
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of  divine-right  monarchy.  Then  followed  eight  years  of  serv- 
ice as  the  Prussian  delegate  to  the  Frankfort  Diet,  where 
he  gained  an  unrivaled  insight  into  German  politics.  Appoint- 
ments as  ambassador  to  the  Russian  and  the  French  courts 
completed  his  diplomatic  training.  Such  was  the  man,  now 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  tall,  powerfully  built,  with  a  mind 
no  less  robust  than  his  body,  who  had  come  to  the  front  in 
Prussia. 

Ministers,  imder  the  Prussian  constitution,  were  neither  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  nor  responsible  to  that  body.  It  was 
therefore  possible  for  a  resolute  minister,  supported  *•  Blood  and 
by  the  king  and  army,  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  ^^^  " 
legislature.  This  is  what  Bismarck  proceeded  to  do.  For  four 
years  he  ruled  practically  as  dictator.  Each  year,  when  the 
parliament  refused  to  vote  necessary  supplies,  Bismarck  levied, 
collected,  and  spent  taxes  without  an  accounting  to  the  people's 
representatives.  The  necessary  military  reforms  were  then 
carried  out  by  the  masterly  hands  of  Roon  and  Moltke.  The 
country  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  bold  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  Public  opinion,  except  that  of  the 
liberal  middle  classes,  reechoed  Bismarck's  famous  and  oft- 
quoted  words:  "Not  by  speeches  and  majority  resolutions  are 
the  great  questions  of  the  day  to  be  decided  —  that  was  the 
mistake  of  1848  and  1849  —  but  by  blood  and  iron." 

• 

127.   United  Germany,  1864-1871 

Successful  at  home,  Bismarck  now  turned  his  attention 
abroad.  He  and  his  royal  master  were  firmly  determined  to 
place  Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany.  This  Bismarck 
meant  a  conflict  with  Austria,  for  Bismarck's  *»d  Austria 
experience  at  Frankfort  had  convinced  him  that  Austria  would 
never  Nvillingly  surrender  her  place  in  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. From  the  moment  of  becoming  chief  minister  he  had  dis- 
closed an  anti-Austrian  bias.  He  refused  to  admit  Austria 
to  the  ZoUverein  and  recognized  the  new  Italian  kingdom  with 
unfriendly  haste;  finally,  he  opposed  Austrian  policy  in  the 
so-called  Schleswig-Holstein  Question. 
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The  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  —  the  one  partly 
Danish  and  partly  (jerman  in  population,  the  other  entirely 
The  ScUes-  German  —  had  been  united  to  Denmark  by  a 
wig-Hoistein  personal  union  through  its  ruler.  They  remained 
on  otherwise  independent  and  stoutly  resisted  all 
e£Forts  to  incorporate  them  in  the  Danish  kingdom.  Since 
181 5,  moreover,  Hoktein  had  been  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Matters  came  to  a  head  in  1863,  when  the 
sovereign  of  Denmark  imposed  a  constitution  upon  the  duchies 
which  practically  destroyed  their  independence.  Thb  action 
aroused  deep  resentment  among  German  nationalists,  who  wished 
to  have  Schleswig  and  Hoktein  united  with  the  Fatherland. 

Bismarck  saw  clearly  what  the  possession  of  the  two  dudiies, 
with  their  strategic  position  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
The  Danieh  Sea  and  fine  harbor  at  Kiel,  wovdd  mean  for  the 
War,  1864  development  of  German  sea-power.  Their  annexa- 
tion was  the  goal  which  he  kept  steadily  before  his  eyes.  Ac-  * 
cordingly,  he  proposed  joint  intervention  by  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Austria  assented.  A  brief  war  followed,  in  which  the  Danes 
were  overcome  by  weight  of  numbers.  Denmark  had  to  sign 
a  treaty  ceding  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  the  victors  jointly. 

As  Bismarck  anticipated,  Austria  and  Prussia  could  not 
agree  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  conquered  duchies. 
Q^^  The  quarrel  between  them  furnished  a  pretext  for 

between  the  conflict  which  he  had  determined  to  provoke 

Pra^  •"**  between  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem.  Before  hostilities  began,  his  astute 
diplomacy  isolated  Austria  from  foreign  support.  Napoleon 
ni  engaged  to  remain  neutral,  on  the  strength  of  Bismarck's 
promises  (never  meant  to  be  kept)  of  territorial  "compensa- 
tions" to  France  from  a  victorious  Prussia.  Alexander  II,  the 
tsar  of  Russia,  also  preserved  neutrality,  as  a  return  for  Bis- 
marck's recent  offer  of  Prussian  troops  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Poles.  With  Italy  Bismarck  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  promising  her  Venetia  for  military  assistance  to 
Prussia.  Austria,  on  her  side,  had  the  support  of  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  lesser  German  states. 
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Thanks  to  the  careful  organization  of  the  Prussian  army  by 
Roon  and  to  Moltke's  brilliant  strategy,  the  war  turned  out  to 
be  a  **  Seven  Weeks'  War."    The  Prussians  at  Auttro- 
once  took  the  offensive  and  quickly  overran  the  Prussian 
territory  of  Austria's  German  allies.    The  three 
Prussian  armies  which  invaded  Bohemia  crushed  their  Austrian 
adversaries  in  the  great  battle  of  Sadowa  (Koniggratz).     Francis 
Joseph  I  then  sued  for  peace. 

The  negotiations  which  followed  revealed  Bismarck's  states- 
manship. His  royal  master  wished  to  enter  Vienna  in  triumph, 
impose  a  heavy  indemnity,  and  take  a  large  slice  Treaty  of 
of  the  Hapsburg  realm.  Bismarck  would  not  agree,  ^*K"* 
for  he  did  not  desire  to  create  any  lasting  antagonism  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  which  would  prevent  their  future  alliance. 
William  I  finally  yielded  to  his  imperious  minister  and  con- 
sented to  bite  **the  sour  apple"  of  a  moderate  peace.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  lost  no  territory  except  Venetia 
to  Italy  and  her  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia. 
She  consented,  however,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

Bismarck  had  now  a  free  hand  in  Germany.     His  first  step 
was  the  annexation  to  Prussia  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  duchies, 
together  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  elec-  .. 
torate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  duchy  of  Na^Ssau,  and  German 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-Main.    The  Prus-  S®°'*lSf' 

.  tion,  1867 

sian  dominions  for  the  first  time  stretched  without 
a  break  from  Poland  to  the  frontier  of  France.  All  the  inde- 
pendent states  north  of  the  Main  —  twenty-one  in  number  — 
were  then  required  by  Bismarck  to  enter  a  North  German  Con- 
federation, under  the  presidency  of  Prussia.  The  four  states 
south  of  the  Main,^  which  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Austria, 
did  not  enter  the  new  confederation.  They  secretly  agreed, 
however,  to  place  their  armies  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia,  in  the 
event  of  war  with  France. 
For  Bismarck  a  Franco-German  War  "lay  in  the  logic  of 

>  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.    The  latter  state  was 
henceforth  caUed  simply  Hesse. 
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history."  He  believed  it  necessary,  for  joint  action  by  the 
North  German  and  South  German  states  against  a  common  foe 
Bisnuirck  would  quicken  national  sentiment  and  complete 
and  France  ^^  work  of  unification  imder  Prussia.  He  also 
believed  it  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  traditional  French  policy 
of  keeping  Germany  disunited  in  order  to  have  a  weak  neigh- 
bor across  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  III  had  now  begun  to  regret 
his  neutrality  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  and  to  realize  that  if 
German  unity  was  to  be  prevented  France  must  draw  the 
sword.  The  emperor  did  not  shrink  from  a  struggle  which  he 
believed  would  satisfy  French  opinion  and,  if  victorious,  would 
firmly  consolidate  his  dynasty.  After  1867  both  governments 
prepared  for  the  war  which  both  desired. 

In  1870  a  single  spark  set  the  two  countries  aflame.  A 
revolution  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  and  the  liberak  there  had 
The  SiMuiiih  offered  the  crown  to  a  cousin  of  William  I.  Na- 
incident  poleon  III  at  once  informed  the  Prussian  monarch 

that  he  would  regard  the  accession  of  a  Hohenzollem  as  a  suflS- 
dent  justification  for  war.  William  then  gave  way  and  induced 
his  cousin  to  refuse  the  crown.  Thereupon  Napoleon  went 
further  and  demanded  William's  pledge  never  to  allow  a  Hohen- 
zollem to  become  a  candidate  in  the  future.  This  pledge 
William  declined  to  make,  and  from  the  watering-place  of  Ems, 
where  he  was  staying,* telegraphed  his  decision  to  Bismarck  at 
Berlin.  After  learning  from  Roon  and  Moltke  of  Prussia's 
complete  readiness  for  hostilities,  Bismarck  sent  the  king's 
statement  to  the  newspapers,  not  in  its  original  form,  but  so 
abbreviated  as  to  be  insulting.  Bismarck  himself  said  later 
that  the  Ems  dispatch  was  intended  to  have  "  the  effect  of  a 
red  flag  upon  the  Gallic  bull."  Soon  after  receiving  it,  France 
declared  war. 

What  followed  took  away  the  breath  of  Europe.  Fighting 
began  in  mid- July;  by  mid- August  a  French  army  under 
Franco-  Bazaine  was  shut  up  in  Metz ;  and  on  September 

German  War.  2  the  Other  army,  commanded  by  MacMahon,  was 
defeated  and  captured  at  Sedan.  Napoleon  m 
himself  became  a  prisoner.    Bazaine  surrendered  Metz  in  Octo- 
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ber.  Meanwhile,  the  Germans*  pressed  forward  the  siege  of 
Paris.  It  held  out  for  four  months  and  then  capitulated  (Janu- 
ary, 1871)  to  cold  and  hunger  rather  than  to  the  enemy.  The 
war  now  ended. 

Bismarck's   harsh   treatment   of   France  contrasts   sharply 
with  his  previous  moderation  toward  Austria.     By  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort,  France  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  Tinty  of 
of  one  billion  dollars  within  three  years  and  to  '''■Wort 
support  a  German  army  of  occupation  until  this  sum  was  forth- 


Alsace-Lorrain-e 


coming.  She  also  ceded  to  Germany  Alsace,  including  Stras- 
bourg, and  a  large  part  of  Lorraine,  including  Metz.  These  two 
fortified  cities  were  regarded  as  the  "gateways"  to  Germany. 

As  far  back  as  1815  Prussia  had  tried  to  secure  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  defensible  frontier  for  her 
Rhenish  possessions.'    Bismarck  took  them,  osten-  tii«"Lmi 
sibly  to  regain  what  had  once  been  German  terri-  P"*!"*"  " 
tory,*  but  really  because  of  their  economic  resources  {Lorraine 
is  rich  in  coal  and  iron)  and  their  value  as  a  barrier  against 

•Seepage  407-  'See  page  agg. 
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future  French  aggression.  FnCnce  could  never  reconcile  herself 
to  the  loss  of  the  two  provinces;  after  187 1  she  always  hoped 
to  win  them  back.    The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  them- 

^ selves  continued  to  be  French 

in  language  and  feeling,  despite 
German  schools,  German  mili- 
tary training,  and  a  heavy  Ger- 
man immigration.  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  thus  became  another 
open  sore  on  the  face  of  Eu- 
Tope.  More  than  anything 
else,  their  annexation  helped 
to  unsettle  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Parb  had  not  capitulated, 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  had 
ThB  Garnun  not  been  signed, 
Empir.  before  united  Ger- 

many came  into  existence. 
The  four  South  German  states 
y  elded  to  the  national  senti- 
ment evoked  by  the  war  and 
agreed  with  Prussia  to  enter 
■Wocioth    M   u>h«i      Kanooaby    the  North  German  Confcdcra- 

Sir  Jokd   Ten         which      ppeared   m     h  j   .l      ^ 

Engioh  outiu  PmKii  M  rch  8  lon,  rcchnstened  the  German 
waium         tb   «■  b  M  im   Get     Empire.   On  January  r8, 1871, 

b^^<A  p  «  .  f™  Til  c  wT^ib  n  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Ver- 
Bi^irtk  d  th  >d«.  .ppat  m  tb  sa  lies,  William  I  took  the  title 
of  German  Emperor. 
The  national  movement  between  1848  and  1871  turned  much 
of  Europe  upside  down.  Austria  had  been  driven  out  of 
Eorapaln  Italy  and  Germany,  which  were  now  transformed 
*"*  into  great  unified  states.     Denmark  had  lost  her 

duchies.  France  had  lost  Alsace-Lorraine.  All  this  meant 
the  end  of  the  balance  of  power  established  in  1815.  Napoleon 
III,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck,  between  them,  thus  destroyed 
the  Vienna  settlement.    The  national  movement  did  not  stop 
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or  even  lag  after  1871.  Combined  henceforth  more  inextricably 
with  democracy,  nationalism  continued  to  be  a  moving  force 
in  European  history  during  the  forty-three  years  which  were 
yet  to  elapse  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 


Studies 

I.  Differentiate  the  meanings  of  the  terms  "nation,"  "people,"  "state,"  and 
"government."  2.  "Similarity  of  language  invites  the  imity  of  a  people,  but  does 
not  compel  it."  Comment  on  this  statement.  3.  "Nationalism  is  simply  the 
tangible  outward  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  democracy."  Does  this  seem  to 
be  a  defensible  statement?  4.  Mention  some  of  the  "submerged  nationalities" 
of  Europe  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  5.  "Nations  are  seldom  bom 
except  on  the  field  of  battle."  Illustrate  this  statement.  6.  Compare  the  coup 
d'iUU  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  7.  Show  that  the 
Alps  provide  a  less  satisfactory  boundary  for  Italy  than  the  Pyrenees  for  Spain. 
8.  Why  has  the  Po  Valley  been  called  the  "cockpit  of  Europe"?  9.  Why  should 
Garibaldi,  rather  than  Cavour,  be  the  national  hero  of  Italy  ?  10.  How  could  Bis- 
marck justify  his  policy  of  unification  through  "blood  and  iron"?  11.  Why  was 
Austria  excluded  from  unified  Germany?  12.  Why  did  Prussia  treat  Austria 
mikily  in  1866  and  France  harshly  in  1871  ?  13.  "The  Seven  Years'  War  may  be 
kx>ked  upon  as  the  first  act  of  the  drama  that  was  played  out  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan." 
Explain  this  statement.  14.  What  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  "Prussia  was 
hatched  from  a  cannon  ball"?  15.  Show  that  the  German  Empire,  as  established 
in  1 871,  was  not  a  continuation  or  restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  16. 
Cbmpore  William  I  with  Victor  Emmanuel  II  and  Cavour  with  Bismarck.  17.  Con- 
timst  the  methods  empbyed  in  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XrV 

J  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  > 

128.  Parliamentary  Reform,  1832 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  had  a  constitutional  monarchy  limited  by  Parliament. 
The  Whig  The  concessions  which  they  wrung  from  their 
ascendancy  reluctant  sovereigns  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  embodied  in  famous  state  papers,  including  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 'the  Bill  of  Rights.  To 
these  documents  of  •  political  liberty  was  added  the  Act  of 
Settlement  in  1701,  which  led,  thirteen  years  later,  to  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I,  the  first  of  the  Hanoverians.  He  and  his  son 
naturally  favored  the  Whigs,  who  had  passed  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. The  Whig  Party  included  many  great  lords,  most  of 
the  bishops  and  town  clergy,  the  Nonconformists,  and  the 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  other  members  of  the  middle 
class.  The  Tories,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  landed  gentry 
and  rural  clergy,  were  very  unpopular,  being  supposed  to 
desire  a  second  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The  Whigs,  in 
consequence,  monopolized  office  during  the  reigns  of  George  I 
and  George  II. 

Whig  rule  came  to  an  end  ten  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III  in  1760.  It  was  the  Tory  ministry  of  Lord  North 
The  Tory  which  plunged  Great  Britain  into  the  contest  with 
ascendancy  ^j^^  Thirteen  Colonies.  William  Pitt,  the  Younger, 
who  became  head  of  the  government  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Lord  North's  ministry,  reorganized  the  Tory  Party.  It  remained 
in  office  during  the  remainder  of  George  Ill's  reign  and  that 
of  his  son  and  successor,  George  IV  (i  820-1 830). 

A  hundred  years  ago  Great  Britain  was  still  an  undemocratic 

»  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  22,  "Chartist  Petition,  1838.". 
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couDtry.     The  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  nobles  and  bishops 
who  sat  by  hereditary  right  or  by  royal  appoint-  _ 
ment,   continued  to  be  a  stronghold  of  aristoc-  ccatic  GiMt 
racy.     Even  the  House  of  Commons,  the  more  *'*'•'» 
popular   branch  of  Parliament,   represented  only  a   fraction 
of  the  British  people. 

According  to  the  representative  system  which  had  been 
fixed  in  medieval  times,  each  of  the  counties  (shires)  and  most 
(A  the  towns  (boroughs)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  two 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Representation,  however, 
bore  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  population  in  either  case:  a 


J.  Greal  Britain  and 


The  Act  of  Union  wiUi  Scolbnd  dro;}  mjulrcd  thit  EngUnd  and  Sun 
one  Im  JBMit  li  tbe  aima  of  St,  Cmntc  Ukd  St.  Andnw  combined.  All 
Inlud  (1801)  Ibe  ccou  ol  Si.  Pilrick  vu  incorpontcd  in  llir  fli|.  The  ni 
hum  the  Fimdi  JtCfim.  rdnrinf  to  }uaa  I.  the  Gnt  wvcirign  ol  Gnt  I 
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l&rge  county  and  a  small  county,  a  large  town  and  a  small  town, 
sent  the  same  number  of  representatives.  .  Some  flourishing 
_  places,  such  as  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmii^ham, 

(onned  and  Sheffield,  which  had  grown  up  since  the  Mid- 

HotiMof         (jie   Ages,  were  without   representation.     Other 
places  —  the  so-called  "rotten"  boroughs  —  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  representation  long  after  they  had  so  decayed 


that  nothing  remained  of  them  but  a  single  house,  agreen  mound, 
a  park,  or  a  ruined  wall.  The  electoral  system  was  equally  an- 
tiquated. Only  landowners  could  vote  in  the  counties,  while 
in  many  of  the  boroughs  a  handful  of  well-to-do  people  alone 
exercised  the  franchise.  Not  more  than  five  pa  cent  of  all  the 
adult  males  in  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to  vote.  There  were 
some  "pocket "  boroughs,  where  a  rich  man,  generally  a  noble- 
man, had  acquired  the  privilege  of  naming  the  r^resentatives. 
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The  restricted  franchise  in  the  boroughs  made  it  easy  to 

corrupt  elections   to   the  House  of   Commons.    Bribery  of 

voters  reached  its  height  imder  George  III,  who  ^        ^ 
r  11  .1  t        ..     Comiptloii 

fostered  the  system  m  order  to  strengthen  his  and 

own  authority.    Not  only  were  individual  voters  {?^^**^ 

bribed,  but  "rotten"  and  "pocket"  boroughs  were 

often  sold  outright  to  the  highest  bidder.    Thanks  to  the  custom 

of  open  polling,  voters  in  the  counties  were  particularly  subject 

to  intimidation  by  landlords,  employers,  and  officials.    The 

evils  of  bribery  and  coercion  were  increased  in  borough  and 

county  alike  by  the  drimkenness  and  turmoil  which  prevailed 

durinjg  elections. 

Elfforts  to  improve  these  conditions  began  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  for  a  long  time  accomplished  nothing.    Sober 
people,  alarmed  by  the  events  in  France,  coupled   *^^jj     m 
parliamentary  reform  with  revolutionary  designs  pariia- 
against   the  government.    After   1815,  however,  ^•^^■'y 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were 
BO  longer  bogeys;    and  public  opinion  grew  steadily  more 
liostile  to  a  system  of  representation  which  excluded  so  many 
educated,  prosperous  members  of  the  middle  class  from  political 
power.    Great  Whig  nobles  also  espoused  the  liberal  cause  and 
made  it  a  party  question.    The  Tories,  on  their  side,  stood  rock- 
Hke  against  anything  which  savored  of  democracy.    The  duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  become  the  Tory  prime  minister,  even 
declared  that  nothing  better  than  the  existing  system  could  be 
devised  "by  the  wit  of  man."    This  obstinate  refusal  to  make 
even  the  slightest  concessions  caused  the  downfall  of  the  duke^s 
ministry.    In  1 830,  the  year  of  the  "  July  Revolution  "  in  France, 
the  Whigs  returned  to  office,  under  pledge  to  introduce  a  meas- 
ure for  parliamentary  reform. 

The  events  which  followed  cast  much  light  on  British  methods 
of  government.    The  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Earl  Grey, 
the  Whig  prime  minister,  failed  to  pass  the  House  patiage  of 
of  Commons.    Parliament  was  then  dissolved,  in  tt»«  Wrtt 
order  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  country  by  means 
of  a  general  election.    "The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
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but  the  bill/'  cried  the  reforming  Whigs.  They  triumphed,  and 
another  Reform  Bill  passed  the  new  House  of  Commons  by  a 
large  majority.  The  House  of  Lords,  staunchly  Tory,  threw  it 
out.  During  the  next  session  yet  a  third  bill  was  put  through 
the  Commons.  The  Lords  insisted  upon  amendments  which  the 
ministry  would  not  accept.  Meanwhile,  popular  excitement 
rose  to  fever  pitch,  and  in  one  mass  meeting  after  another  the 
Lords  were  denounced  as  a  corrupt  and  selfish  oUgarchy.  Ear] 
Grey  advised  the  king  ^  to  create  enough  Whig  peers  to  carry 
the  measure  in  the  upper  chamber.  The  king  refused  to  do  so ; 
the  premier  and  his  associates  resigned ;  and  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington tried  without  success  to  form  another  Tory  ministry. 
Earl  Grey  then  resumed  office,  having  secured  the  royal  prom- 
ise to  create  the  necessary  peers.  This  extreme  step  was  not 
taken,  however,  for  the  mere  threat  of  it  brought  the  Lords 
to  terms.    In  1832  the  long-debated  bill  quietly  became  law. 

The  First  Reform  Act  achieved  two  results.  It  suppressed 
most  of  the  "rotten"  and  "pocket'*  boroughs,  thus  setting 
Pravisioiis  of  ^^^^  ^  large  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
the  Firtt  Re-  mons  for  distribution  among  towns  and  counties 
which  were  either  unrepresented  or  insufficiently 
represented.  It  also  gave  the  franchise  to  many  persons  who 
owned  or  rented  buildings  in  the  towns  or  who  rented  land  in  the 
country.  Workingmen  and  agricultural  laborers — the  majority 
of  the  population  —  still  remained  without  a  vote. 

The  First  Reform  Act  effected  a  momentous  change  in 
British  politics.  The  Revolution  of  1 688-1689  had  trans- 
Adyent  of  the  ferred  the  chief  power  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
middle  class  ^pper  class,  or  landed  aristocracy.*  The  par- 
liamentary revolution  of  1832  shifted  the  balance  to  the  middle 
class  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men  — 
the  Continental  bourgeoisie.  Henceforth  for  many  years  it 
continued  to  rule  Great  Britain. 

The  events  of  1832  have  another  significance  as  well.  They 
proved  that  the  Tory  aristocracy,  entrenched  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  could  not  permanently  defy  the  popular  will,  that  "it 

»  William  IV  (1830-1837),  a  brother  of  George  IV.  »  Sec  page  294. 
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was  impossible  for  the  whisper  of  a  faction  to  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  a  nation."     The  Lords  yielded,  however  ungra- 
ciously, to  public  opinion.    Their  action  meant  Reform 
that  for  the  future  Great  Britain  would  progress  by  ▼•ritw 
peaceful,  orderly  reform,  rather  than  by  revolution.  '*^^  "  ®" 
That  country  is  the  only  considerable  state  in  Europe  which 
during  the  past  centiury  has  not  undergone  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government. 

129.  Political  Democracy,  1832-1867 

The  passage  of  the  First  Reform  Act  profoundly  affected 
the  two  historic  parties.    The  Whigs  appeared  henceforth  as 
the  particular  champions  of  all  liberal,  progressive  Liberals  and 
measures.    They  soon  discarded  their  old  name  Conserra- 
and  began  to  call  themselves  Liberals.    The  Tories, 
now  known  as  Conservatives,  were  in  theory  opposed  to  further 
changes,  but  when  holding  oflice  generally  went  as  far  as  their 
opponents  in  the  direction  of  reform.     Both  parties  realized  that 
the  time  had  come  for  Great  Britain  to  correct  old  abuses  and  to 
modernize  her  institutions. 

The  next  thirty-five  years  constituted  a  veritable  era  of 
reform  in  almost  every  field.  During  these  years  Pariiament 
abolished  slavery  throughout  the  British  Empire,  An  era  of 
enacted  laws  to  reduce  pauperism,  passed  legisla-  '«'®"" 
tion  ameliorating^  conditions  of  employment  in  factories  and 
mines,  modified  the  harshness  of  the  criminal  code,  began  to 
establish  a  system  of  popular  education,  and  adopted  free  trade. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  toward  further  extension  of  the 
suffrage. 

The  failure  of  Parliament  to  enfranchise  the  masses  pro- 
duced much  popular  discontent,  and  during  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  ^  the  movement  known  as  q^^^ 
Chartism  began  to  make  headway  among  work- 
ingmen.    The  Chartists  derived  their  name  from  a  charter  of 
liberties  which  they  proposed  to  secure.     It  demanded  Six 

>  Victoria  (i  837-1901)  wis  the  niece  of  George  IV  and  William  IV. 
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Points:  (i)  universal  manhood  suffrage;  (3)  secret  voting; 
(3)  equal  electoral  districts;  (4)  removal  of  the  property 
qualifications  for  membership  in  Parliament ;  (5)  payment  of 
members  of  Parliament;  and  (6)  annual  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. All  but  the  last  of  these  demands,  which  seemed  so 
radical  at  the  time,  have  since  been  granted. 

The  "February  Revolution"  in  Paris,  reverberating  in 
London,  led  to  preparations  for  a  great  Chartist  demonstration. 
Tha  Chartiit  Six  million  persons,  it  was  announced,  had  signed 
p«tldon,'iS4S  a  petition  for  the  Six  Points,  and  half  a  million 
men,  many  of  them  armed,  made  ready  to  carry  it  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  government  took  alarm  and  put  a  large  force  of 
special  constables  under  the 
command  of  the  aged  but  still 
courageous  duke  of  Wellington, 
to  protect  life  and  property. 
The  government's  firm  atti- 
tude, coupled  with  a  downjrour 
of  rain  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  procession,  dampened 
the  spirits  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  the  Chartists,  and  they  dis- 
persed. Their  monster  peti- 
tion, upon  examination,  was 
found  to  contain  less  than  half 
the  boasted  number  of  signa- 
tures, and  of  these  many  were 
fictitious.  This  exposure  dis- 
credited the  whole  Chartist 
movement. 

The  collapse  of  Chartism  did  not  end  the  agitation  for  a 
more  democratic  Great  Britain.  The  popular  movement  there 
Hew  political  owed  much  to  the  outcome  of  the  American  Civil 
leaden  War,  which  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  democ- 

racy. It  began  to  seem  anomalous  that  British  workingmen 
should  be  denied  the  vote  about  to  be  granted  negroes  in  the 
United  Sutes.    Two  great  statesmen  —  one  a  Liberal  and  the 
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other  a  Conservative  —  perceived  this  clearly,  and  each  became 
an  advocate  of  further  parliamentary,  reform.  The  two  states- 
men were  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  son  of  a  rich  Liverpool  mer- 
chant of  Scottish  birth,  had  been  educated  at  aristocratic 
Gladstone,  Eton  and  Oxford.  When  only  twenty-four  years 
1809-1898  qJ^j^  Yie  entered  Parliament  from  a  "pocket'' 
borough.  Gladstone's  rise  was  rapid,  for  he  had  wealth,  family 
influence,  an  attractive  personality,  wide  knowledge  both  of 
books  and  of  men,  enormous  energy,  and  oratorical  gifts  of  a 
high  order.  All  things  considered,  no  Englishman  of  Glad- 
stone's generation  equaled  him  as  a  public  speaker.  His  voice, 
singularly  dear  and  far-reaching,  his  eagle  glance,  his  conmiand 
of  language,  and  his  earnestness  made  him  an  impressive  figure, 
whether  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the  platform.  This 
"rising  hope  of  the  stern,  unbending  Tories,"  in  time  dis- 
appointed his  political  backers  by  joining  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  was  as  a  Liberal  that  Gladstone  four  times  became  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain.* 

Benjamin  Disraeli  belonged  to  a  converted  Jewish  family  of 
London.  His  father,  a  well-known  author,  had  him  educated 
DisraeU,  privately.    He  first  appeared  before  the  public 

1804-1881  j^g  ^  noveUst,  and  in  one  book  after  another  pro- 
ceeded to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  upper  dasses.  Entering 
Parliament  as  an  independent  radical,  Disraeli's  florid  speech 
and  eccentricities  of  dress  —  he  wore  bright-colored  waistcoats 
and  decked  himself  with  rings  —  at  first  only  provoked  derision. 
Gradually,  however,  the  young  man's  devemess  and  courage 
overcame  the  prejudice  against  him.  His  own  radical  view- 
point altered,  and  before  long  he  became  a  Conservative,  posing 
henceforth  as  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Crown,  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  aristocracy.  Disraeli  proved  to  be  an 
expert  parliamentarian,  always  formidable  in  debate.  For 
thirty  years  he  absolutely  dominated  the  Conservative  Party 
and  twice  he  realized  a  once  "wild  ambition"  to  be  prime 
minister  .- 

1  In  1868-X874.  18S0-1885. 1S86,  and  1892-1894-   '  In  1868  and  1874-1880. 
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In  1866  Gladstone,  then  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
introduced  a  measure  for  franchise  reform.    Such  old-fash- 
ioned Liberals  as  were  opposed  to  further  conces-  pusage  of 
sions  to  democracy  combined  with  the  Conserva-  **»•  Second 
lives  to  defeat  the  bill  and  overthrow  the  ministry. 
The  Conservatives  then  returned  to  power,  with  Disraeli  the 
real,  though  not  the  titular,  chief  of  the  party.    The  Conserva- 
tive ministry  was  even  less  friendly  to  reform  than  its  Liberal 
predecessor,  but  popular  demonstrations  throughout  the  coun- 
try convinced  Disraeli  that  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  covdd 
no  longer  be  delayed.    He  decided  "to  dish  the  Whigs*'  by 
granting  it  himself.    This  was  done  in  1867. 

The  Second  Reform  Act  gave  the  vote  in  the  boroughs  to  all 
householders,  whatever  the  value  of  their  property,  and  to  all 
lodgers  who  paid  ten  pounds  or  more  a  year  for  provirions  of 
unfurnished  rooms.  By  thus  enfranchising  work-  **»•  Second 
ingmen,  it  almost  doubled  the  electorate.  The 
only  considerable  class  still  without  the  vote  was  that  of  the 
agricultural  laborers. 

130.   Political  Democracy,  1867-1918 

Disraeli  expected  that  the  Second  Reform  Act  would  unite 
under  the  Conservative  banner  both  aristocrats  and  working 
people  against  the  great  middle  class  represented  Ballot  Act, 
by  the  Liberals.  He  was  disappointed.  The  next  ^®^ 
election  showed  that  the  enfranchised  workingmen  preferred 
Gladstone's  Liberal  leadership.  In  1872  Gladstone,  who  had 
now  become  premier,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  secret  or  Australian^  ballot,  in  place  of  open  elections. 
The  Ballot  Act  did  away  with  the  old-time  corruption  and 
intimidation  in  elections. 

During  his  second  ministry  Gladstone  carried  democratic 
reform  still  further  by  the  passage  of  the  Third  Reform  Act. 
It  made  the  county  franchise  practically  identical  with  that 
of  the  boroughs,  thus  giving  the  vote  to  agricultural  laborers. 

>  First  used  by  British  colonists  in  Victoria,  Australia,  and  now  found  in  the 
United  States  and  many  other  countries. 
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Most  Conservatives  and  many  Liberals  thought  it  danger- 
ous to  go  to  such  lengths.  But  Gladstone  answered:  "I  take 
Third  Reform  my  stand  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  en- 
Act.  1884  franchisement  of  capable  citizens,  be  they  few  or 
be  they  many  —  and  if  they  be  many  so  much  the  better  — 
is  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  state." 

The  United  Kingdom  after  1884  enjoyed  virtually  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  such  as  had  already  been  established  in 
Acitatioii  for  France  (1848),  Germany  (1871),  and  the  United 
woman  euf-  States.  But  the  demand  for  "votes  for  women," 
***  which  began  to  be  heard  from  about  this  time, 

only  aroused  the  anger  or  ridicule  of  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives alike.  Nevertheless,  woman  suffrage  organizations 
were  formed,  debates  were  held  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
newspapers,  and  equal  franchise  bills  were  introduced  into 
Parliament.  The  movement  for  many  years  made  slow  progress, 
though  some  women  received  the  right  to  vote  in  local  elections. 

The  World  War  gave  women  the  vote  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Their  patriotic  service  in  the  hospitals,  in  munition 
Bqiud  factories,  and  on  the  farms  had  its  reward  in  1918, 

Franchise        when  both  parties  in  Parliament  assented  to  an 

Act   IdlA 

Equal  Franchise  Act.  This  measure  ranks  in 
importance  with  the  three  acts  of  1832,  1867,  and  1884.  It 
not  only  confers  the  franchise  for  the  House  of  Conunons  upon 
substantially  every  man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  confers  it  upon  every  woman  over 
thirty  years  of  age  who  has  hitherto  voted  in  local  elections 
or  is  the  wife  of  a  local  elector.  There  are  now  about  sixteen 
million  voters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  one  in  three  of  the 
population. 

After  almost  a  century  of  gradual  reform  Great  Britain  has 
thus  definitely  abandoned  the  old  theory,  rooted  in  feudal 
Democratic  conceptions,  of  the  franchise  as  a  privilege  attached 
Great  Britain  ^^  ^^it  ownership  of  property,  especially  land. 
Voting  henceforth  becomes  a  right  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
citizen,  whether  man  or  woman.  A  general  election  for  mem- 
t>ers  of  Parliament  is  now  an  appeal  to  a  responsible  people. 


.-^■w*--,^ 
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and  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  must  be  carried  out 
by  Parliament.  Politically,  Great  Britain  ranks  among  the 
most  democratic  of  modem  countries. 

13L   GoTemment  of  the  United  Kingdom 

The  written  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  *  consists,  first,  of  royal  charters,  second,  of 
parliamentary  statutes,  third,  of  the  Common  Law  The  British 
as  expressed  in  court  decisions,  and  fourth,  of  inter-  conititution 
national  treaties.  Besides  such  documents,  it  includes  a  large 
mass  of  customs  and  precedents,  which,  though  unwritten, 
are  none  the  less  binding  on  Crown  and  Parliament.  The 
British  constitution,  easily  modified  and  ever  growing  with  the 
increase  of  law  and  legislation,  a£Fords  a  sharp  contrast  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  amended  only  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  The  one  is  a  "flexible"  constitution,  the  other, 
a  "rigid"  constitution. 

As  far  as  appearances  go,  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  a  divine-right  monarch.  Coins  and  proclamations 
still  recite  that  he  rules  "by  the  grace  of  God"  j^^n  -^ 
{dei  gratia)  y  and  the  opening  words  of  the  British 
national  anthem  are  "God  Save  Our  Lord  and  King."  He  is 
also,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  an  absolute  monarch.  What- 
ever the  government  does,  from  the  arrest  of  a  criminal  to  the 
declaration  of  a  war,  is  done  in  his  name.  But  every  one  knows 
that  the  British  sovereign  now  only  acts  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  resp)onsible  ministers.  Should  George  V  attempt 
to  revive  the  absolutism  of  James  II,  he  wovdd  meet  the  fate  of 
James  II. 

This  figurehead  king  occupies,  nevertheless,  a  useful  place  in 
the  British  governmental  system.     As  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  he  often  exercises  a  restraining,  moderating  Position  of 
influence  up)on  public  affairs,  especially  through  ***•  Crown 
his  consultations  with  politicians  of  both  parties.    He  himself 
stands  above  party.    A  common  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  as  an 

<  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  Union  (eCFective  in  z8oi)  was  joined  to  Great  Britain  to 
form  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ancient,  dignified,  and  permanent  institution,  also  helps  to  bind 
together  the  self-governing  commonwealths  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  is  a  symbol  of  imperial  unity  such  as  could  scarcely  be 
afforded  by  an  elective  and  constantly  changing  Presidency. 
The  rising  tide  of  republicanism  has  thus  failed  to  affect  the 
British  monarchy,  and  the  personal  popularity  of  Queen  Victoria, 
Edward  VII,  and  George  V  seems  to  have  established  it  more 
solidly  than  a  century  ago  in  the  esteem  of  their  subjects. 

British  legal  theory  makes  Parliament  consist  of  the  Crown, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Conmions.  The  share 
p  t      ^^  ^^  Crown  is  now  limited  to  expressing  assent  to 

a  bill  after  its  passage  by  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords.  Such  assent  the  king  must  give.  The  ro^'al  veto  has 
not  been  expressly  taken  away,  but  Queen  Anne  in  1707  was 
the  last  sovereign  to  exercise  this  former  prerogative.  Nor  may 
the  courts  set  aside  an  act  of  Parliament  as  unconstitutional,  for 
every  statute  is  a  part  of  the  constitution.  An  American 
student,  accustomed  to  the  water-tight  division  of  powers  be- 
tween President,  Congress,  and  the  federal  courts,  finds  it  hard 
to  appreciate  the  legal  omnipotence  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  only  check  upon  it  is  the  political  good  sense  of  the  British 
people. 

The  House  of  Lords  contains  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
members:  the  Lords  Spiritual  (archbishops  and  bishops)  and 
House  the  Lords  Temporal  (princes  of  the  royal  blood, 

of  Lord!  ^  English  peers,  and  a  certain  number  of  Scotch 

and  Irish  peers).  There  are  also  four  law  lords,  who,  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  form  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  certain 
cases.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presides  over  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  power  to  create  new  peers  belongs  to  the  Crown,  but 
usually  the  prime  minister  decides  who  shall  be  selected  for  this 
honor.  Distinction  in  any  field  is  frequently  recognized  by  the 
grant  of  a  peerage.  Lawyers,  authors,  artists,  scientists,  and 
generals  rub  shoulders  with  gentlemen  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
politicians  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  the  dominant  chamber  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  First  Reform  Act.    Since  then  it  has  been  understood 
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that  the  Lords  might  not  oppose  the  Commons  on  any  measure 
supp)orted  by  a  majority  of  the  electorate.  This  purely  con- 
PftriUment  ventional  restriction  was  written  into  the  consti- 
Act,  1911  tution  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  191 1.  The 
Lords  agreed  to  it  only  when  confronted,  as  in  1832,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  "swamped"  by  a  large  number  of  newly 
created  Liberal  peers.  The  Parliament  Act  deprives  the  upper 
chamber  of  all  control  of  money  bills,  that  is,  bills  levying  taxes 
or  making  appropriations.  Such  measures  become  laws  one 
month  after  being  sent  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  whether 
accepted  by  the  latter  or  not.  The  act  further  provides  that 
every  other  bill,  passed  by  the  Conunons  in  three  successive 
sessions  (extending  over  two  years  at  least)  and  rejected  by  the 
Lords  at  each  of  the  three  sessions,  shall  become  law.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  thus  left  with  only  a  "suspensive  veto"  of 
legislation. 

The  hereditary  House  of  Lords  is  so  f rankljr  an  anachronism 
in  democratic  Great  Britain  that  from  time  to  time  various  pro- 
Positioii  of  posals  have  been  made  for  its  "  mending  or  ending." 
the  House  Many  reformers  would  like  to  see  it  become  an  elec- 
tive upper  chamber  like  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can Senates.  Some  radicals  would  abolish  the  House  of  Lords 
altogether,  thus  doing  away  with  the  bicameral  system.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  one  form  or  another 
it  will  survive  for  many  years.  Birth  and  family  still  count 
for  much  in  British  society,  and  the  average  citizen  retains  a 
profound  respect  for  the  aristocracy. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  seven 
members,  chosen  by  universal  su£frage  from  equal  electoral 
The  House  districts  in  Great  Britain  and  in  L^land.  Com- 
of  Commons  toners  serve  for  five  years,  which  is  the  maximum 
life  of  a  single  Parliament.  This  period  b  curtailed  whenever 
the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  its  ministers,  dissolves  the  House  of 
Commons  and  orders  a  new  general  election.  Voting  does 
not  take  place  on  one  day  throughout  the  United  Kingdom; 
it  may  extend  over  as  much  as  two  weeks.  Nor  need  a  candidate 
be  a  resident  of  the  district  which  he  proposes  to  represent 
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CHOIR  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
Tbc  church  tonaalf  iltiched  to  Ihc  BcncdktiDc  ibbrj  ot  St.  Peter  ir 
•u  buill  in  the  13th  ccDttuy,  upoo  the  iili  ol  u  arlJec  chnich  rued  bjr  Edwird  tk 
CoBfewin  the  iithceniuiy.  Knee  the  Nomun  Conqoctt  si)  butooeof  the  En^khMv- 
tragim  hive  b«n  crowned  here,  uid  until  the  time  of  GettVe  III,  it  Kmd  mi  their  l»t  IB^ 
ina  plice.  Tlie  mbber  a  now  Enduid'i  Hill  el  Prune,  where  ouny  al  ha  dbtincidAtd 
fritfnfTij  vmrrion,  poeti,  utiiti,  uid  idaitiiti  ue  buried. 
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Defeat  in  one  constituency,  therefore  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  a  man  from  Parliament    he 
may  always  "stand"  for  another  const  tuenc 
Prominent  politicians,  as  a  nile,  retain  seats  in 
the  Kkuc  erf  Commons  year  after  year     The  1 
property  qualification  for  members  of  the  Houm. 
of  Commons  has  been  abolished,  and  s  nee  19 
they  have  received  salaries. 

Parliament  works  through  a  cummit  ll  known 
as  the  cabinet.'  This  body,  which  developed 
during  the  oghteenth  century,  j^^^tiuiei 
ensta  purely  by  custom  and  has 
no  place  whatever  in  the  writlen  constitutio  f 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  cabinet  usuall 
includes  about  twenty  commoners  and  lords 
who  belong  to  the  party  in  [wwer.  Dur  ng  the 
Worid  War,  however,  a  "coalition'  cab  net 
representing  both  parties  carried  on  the  go\  crn 
meat.  Members  of  the  cabinet  are  selectc  I 
hy  a  caucus  of  the  majority  i>arty  n  Pari  a 
ment,  always,  of  course,  with  the  a|  |  ro  at  f 
the  prime  minister,  who  is  the  recognized  Itade 
of  the  party.  The  cabinet  acts  together  i  all 
matters,  thus  presenting  a  united  front  t  Pari  a 
ment  and  the  country. 

The  cabinet   shapes   Icgit^laiioii,   d  term  ne 
policy,  and  administers   the   laws.     1       ec  et 
sessions  it   drafts   the   mure   im-  cabnet 
portant  measures  to  be  laid  before  ^°"  nmew 
the  Ifouse  of  Commons.    That  body  ma   ame    t 
bills   thus  presented    to   it.   but   amtn  In  cnt 
are  usually  few  and  unimportant.     Should 
cabinet  measure   fail    to  pass  the    Common 
or  should  the  Commons  vote  a  rcsulut         f       i 
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custom  requires  the  cabinet  to  resign,  or  "go  to  the  country." 
In  the  former  case,  the  king  "sends  for"  the  leader  of  the 
opposite  party  and  invites  him  to  form  a  cabinet  which  will 
have  the  support  of  the  Commons.  In  the  latter  case,  the  king 
dissolves  Parliament  and  calls  a  general  election.  The  return 
of  a  majority  favorable  to  the  cabinet  permits  it  to  remain  in 
office ;  otherwise  the  prime  minister  and  his  associates  give  way 
to  a  cabinet  formed  by 
the  Opposition. 

However  powerful, 
the  cabinet  is  not  an 
irresponsible  oligarchy. 
PubUc  opinion  prevails 
p„l^  in   Great 

opjnion  and  Britain  U 
in  Other 
democratic  countries. 
Proposals  for  new  legis- 
lation, as  a  rule,  an 
thoroughly  discussed  in 
newspapers  and  on  the 
platfoim  before  and 
after  their  submission 
by  the  cabinet  to  the 
"'  House    of     ConmuHts. 

No  cabinet  would  think  of  backing  a  measure  which  in  its  judg- 
ment was  not  favored  by  the  great  body  of  the  electorate.  As 
has  been  noted,  general  elections  must  be  held  at  least  ev«y 
five  years  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  in  order  to  secure  an 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  Furthermore,  a  defeat  at  1 
general  election  or  a  defeat  or  vote  of  censure  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  downfall  of  1 
cabinet.  The  prime  minister  sometimes  resigns  o&ce  even 
when  he  retains  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  if  he  feels  tint 
his  policies  are  iio  longer  accepuble  to  the  country  at  large. 
Public  opinion  thus  affects  all  legislative  measures  and  deter 
mines  the  rise  and  fall  of  cabinets. 


No.  10,  Downing  Stkeet 

The  luj^r  of  the  two  hooua  beie  abowit  ta  th 


a  Wbitebill  ind  w 
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The  Liberals  and  Conservatives  continue  to  control  Parlia- 
ment in  the  twentieth  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  last 
general  election  (December,  1918)  returned  a  large  poutiod 
number  of  Laborites,  some  of  them  trade  unionists  parties 
and  others  socialists.  From  the  middle  'eighties  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  advocated  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  formed  an 
important  minority  party,  usually  in  alliance  with  the  Liberals. 
In  the  last  election,  however,  the  Nationalists  were  swallowed  by 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  whose  program  is  a  completely  independent 


132.  The  Irish  Question 

The  English  entered  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II 
in  the  twelfth  century.  They  first  occupied  the  region  around 
Dublin,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Pale.  TheEngUsh 
Later  sovereigns,  especially  Henry  VIII  and  ^  ^^^^^ 
Queen  Elizabeth,  extended  English  dominion  throughout  the 
island  and  sought  to  Anglicize  it  by  introducing  the  English 
language,  the  Common  Law,  and  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
Irish,  however,  would  not  give  up  their  own  Celtic  speech,  their 
tribal  customs,  and  their  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Ireland  con- 
stantly seethed  with  rebellion,  and  it  required  the  iron  hand  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  bring  peace  to  the  distracted  country.  At 
the  time  of  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish  espoused  the  side  of  James  II,  but  William  of  Orange 
(William  III)  completely  defeated  James  II  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690.  For  the  next  century  Ireland  remained  quies- 
cent under  alien  rule. 

The  government  of  England  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  Ireland 
early  adopted  the  policy  of  colonizing  parts  of  it  with  immi- 
grants, who  would  be  more  tractable  than  the  Land  con- 
natives.  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I  Protestant  *»«»tioni 
Scotch  and  English  were  settled  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
they  received  ample  estates  and  privileges.  After  Cromwell's 
pacification  of  Ireland,  other  "plantations"  of  Englishmen 
took  place  in  Leinster  and  Munster.  William  III  subsequently 
rewarded  his  adherents  by  granting  them  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  Irish  soil. 
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These  confiscations  gave  rise  to  an  acute  agrarian  problem  in 
Ireland.  Much  of  the  country  belonged  to  the  heirs  and  sue- 
AbMDiM  cessors  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  received  Irish 
ludionUtm  estates.  They  usually  lived  in  England,  seldom 
or  never  visited  Ireland,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Irish  tenantry.  The  management  of  their  property 
was  left  to  hard-hearted  agents,  who  seized  every  opportunity 
to  raise  the  rents  of  tenants. 

Such  opportunities  constantly  arose.    There  were  few  wais 
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of  earning  a  living  in  Ireland  except  from  the  soil,  and  keen 
competition  among  the  peasantry  for  farms  forced  up  rentals 
to  an  exorbitant  amount.  The  landlord,  as  a  '*Rtck- 
rule,  received  everything  above  a  bare  subsistence  ^•'**^  " 
for  the  tenant  and  his  family.  "Rack-renting"  increased  the 
misery  of  the  peasants.  All  improvements  on  a  farm  had  to 
be  made  by  the  tenant,  but  if  he  made  them  his  rent  was  im- 
mediately raised.  Refusal  to  pay  it  meant  eviction  from  his 
cottage  home.  No  wonder  that  under  this  system  the  soil  was 
wretchedly  cultivated. 

Year  after  year  Irish  peasants  sank  deeper  in  poverty.  The 
high  rents  and  the  scanty  yield  of  the  ill-used  soil  kept  them 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  They  did  The  Potato 
starve  whenever  there  was  a  failure  of  the  potato  ^""^^ 
crop,  on  which  they  chiefly  relied  for  food.^  Conditions  were 
worst  during  the  Potato  Famine  of  1846-1847.  Eighty  thousand 
persons,  it  is  estimated,  perished  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  charity 
and  government  aid.  The  survivors  emigrated  in  great  numbers 
to  America.  Within  four  years  the  population  of  the  country 
decreased  by  more  than  a  million.  The  decline  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  vmtil  Ireland  had  lost  by 
mortality  and  emigration  half  of  its  people. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  the  British  government  made  a 
resolute  attempt  to  remedy  agrarian  distress  in  Ireland.  Glad- 
stone's Land  Act  in  1881  marks  the  first  con-  Land 
structive  legislation  to  meet  the  Irish  demand  ^•^^•^•♦ion 
for  the  three  "F's"  —  fair  rent  (a  rent  fixed  by  public  authority 
instead  of  by  competition) ,  fixity  of  tenure  (the  right  of  a  peasant 
to  hold  his  land  as  long  as  he  paid  rent),  and  free  sale  (his  right 
to  sell  to  his  successor  any  improvements  made  by  him).  The 
Land  Purchase  Acts,  passed  by  the  Conservative  Party  in  189 1 
and  1903,  create  a  state  fund  from  which  tenants  may  borrow 
money  on  easy  terms  to  buy  their  holdings.  Thousands  of  Irish- 
men have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  the  hated  landlords  and  become  independent  proprietors. 
The  agrarian  problem  in  Ireland  bids  fair  soon  to  be  solved. 

>  The  potato  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland  from  America. 
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The  religious  problem  has  already  been  solved.  Ireland,  it 
will  be  remembered,  did  not  become  Protestant  at  the  time  of 
Disestablish-  the  Reformation,  and  to  this  day  three-fourths  of 
ment,  1869  ^^  population  remain  attached  to  the  Roman 
CathoUc  faith.  Nevertheless,  Irish  Catholics  had  to  pay 
tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gladstone's  first 
ministry  removed  this  grievance  by  disestablishing  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  Ireland.  Disestablishment  meant  that  Ireland 
would  no  longer  have  a  state  church  to  which  all  the  people, 
irrespective  of  their  reUgious  beliefs,  were  obliged  to  contribute. 

The  third  problem  is  that  of  Home  Rule.  After  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1801,  Ireland  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  British 
„  «  .  Parliament,  in  which  the  English  and  Scots  hold  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Irishmen  objected  to  this 
arrangement  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  former  Irish 
Parliament,  which  sat  in  Dublin.  The  first  leader  of  the  Home 
Rule  agitation  was  the  celebrated  orator  and  patriot,  Danid 
O'Connell.  His  failure  to  secure  by  constitutional  means  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Young 
Ireland  Party,  which  unsuccessfully  imitated  the  Continent^ 
revolutions  of  1848. 

During  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of  the  last  century  the 
cause  of  Home  Rule  found  its  ablest  advocate  in  Charles  Stewart 
Home  Rule  Parnell.  He  was  a  landlord  and  a  Protestant, 
***""  bat  nevertheless  won  the  enthusiastic  support  of 

all  Irish  patriots.  Parnell  took  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  a  political  party  devoted  to  Home  Rule.  When 
Gladstone  entered  upon  his  third  ministry  in  1886,  the  Nation- 
alists were  numerous  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Gladstone  could  only  secure  their 
support  by  introducing  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  So  bitter  was  the 
opposition  to  it  that  nearly  a  hundred  Liberals  deserted  their 
party  and  joined  the  Conservatives,  thus  defeating  the  measure. 
In  1893  the  "  Grand  Old  Man,"  now  premier  for  the  fourth  time, 
brought  in  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  passed  the  Commons 
but  met  defeat  in  the  Lords.    Mr.  Asquith's  Liberal  ministry 
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subsequently  introduced  a  third  Home  Rule  Bill.  Having 
thrice  passed  the  House  of  Commons^  it  became  a  law  in  1914, 
notwithstanding  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  however,  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  measure.  It  proved  to  be  so  unpopular  with  all  classes 
of  Irishmen  that  in  1920  Mr.  Lloyd  George  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  still  another  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  two  legislative  bodies,  one  in  the  north  of  Ireland  (Ul- 
ster) and  one  in  the  south,  with  a  council  selected  by  the  two 
legislatures  to  form  a  connecting  Unk  between  them.  They 
are  to  control  all  local  matters  and  most  of  the  administrative 
machinery  except  the  army  and  navy,  and  are  to  have  extensive 
powers  over  taxation.  The  two  legislatures  may  at  any  time 
agree  to  combine  into  a  single  legislature  for  all  Ireland.  After 
this  Home  Rule  Bill  becomes  effective,  the  representation  of 
Ireland  in  the  British  Parliament  at  Westminster  will  be 
reduced  to  forty-two  members. 

Meanwhile,  an  agitation  in  favor  of  complete  independence 
has  made  rapid  progress  everywhere  in  Ireland  except  in 
Ulster.  It  owes  much  to  a  group  of  quiet  scholars,  The 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  revival  of  Irish  liter-  ^""*  ^*^ 
ature,  the  old  Irish  language  (Erse),  and  the  sentiment  of  Irish 
nationality.  This  national  movement  gave  birth  to  the  Sinn 
Fein^  Party.  The  members  insist  upon  the  entire  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of  1916  they  allied 
themselves  with  radical  workingmen  of  Dublin,  and  proclaimed 
an  Irish  Republic.  British  troops  put  down  the  insurrection  and 
executed  some  of  its  leaders.  Though  the  Sinn  Feiners  secured 
nearly  all  the  Irish  representation  in  Parliament  at  the  last 
general  election,  they  refused  to  take  their  seats  at  Westminster. 
Members  of  the  organization  entered  in  192 1  upon  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  effort  to  secure  for  Ireland,  if  not 
complete  freedom,  at  least  complete  self-government. 

Britishers  believe  that  some  form  of  political  union  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is  essential  to  their  own  safety.  An 
independent  Ireland,  it  is  argued,  would  be  the  prey  of  the  first 

*  Irish  for  "Ourselves  alone." 
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great  power  to  quarrel  with  her  or  the  tool  of  the  first  to  quarrel 
with  Great  Britain.  In  either  case  the  British  people  would  be 
The  case  for  gravely  imperiled,  for  Ireland  commands  the  most 
Greet  Britain  important  sea  routes  over  which  come  the  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  indispensable  to  their  existence.  This 
is  the  principal  reason  why  forty-four  million  Britishers  con- 
tinue to  deny  political  sovereignty  to  four  million  Irishmen. 

133.   The  British  Em^dre 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  cradle  and  present  center  of  the 
British  Empire.  That  empire  is  of  comparatively  recent 
Growth  of  formation.  In  1603,  at  the  accession  of  James  I, 
the  empire  England  did  not  possess  a  mile  of  foreign  territory, 
excepting  the  Channel  Islands.  Since  then  imperial  expansion 
has  gone  on  in  India,  Africa,  Australia,  North  America,  and  the 
klands  of  the  seas,  until  now  the  Union  Jack  floats  over  a 
quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  British  Empire,  unlike  most  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
Set-power       past,  does  not  stretch  continuously  on  land.    Its 
ndthe  territorial  possessions  are  found  in  every  conti- 

empire  nent.    Its  trade  routes  and  lines  of  conununication 

by  steamship  and  submarine  cable  lie  across  thousands  of  miles 
of  water.  Without  sea-power,  the  empire  would  speedily 
break  into  fragments,  some  becoming  independent  coimtries 
and  others  being  annexed  by  their  stronger  neighbors. 

Sea-power  depends  primarily  on  superiority  of  naval  force, 
which  the  British  secured  by  their  maritime  warfare  with  the 
The  Britieh  Dutch  and  French  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
°*^  and  nineteenth  centuries.     The  World  War,  re- 

sulting in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  most  of  the  German 
fleet,  has  confirmed  Great  Britain's  position  as  mistress  of  the 
seas.  This  position  she  intends  to  keep.  It  is  her  declared 
purpose  to  maintain  a  navy  at  least  as  strong  as  any  two  foreign 
navies.  A  smaller  margin  of  strength,  the  British  people  be- 
lieve, would  endanger  the  safety  of  their  empire. 

Sea-power  is  also  dependent  to  some  degree  upon  the  existence 
of  naval  bases,  where  warships  may  obtain  coal  and  other 
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supplies.  Great  Britain  has  them  at  convenient  intervals  on 
nearly  all  the  great  trade  routes.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus 
British  naTftl  give  hcr  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  Suez, 
bases  Aden,  and  various  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

guard  the  shortest  route  to  India  and  Australia.  In  the  Far 
East  she  has  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Weihaiwei,  and  other 
important  ports.  Her  African  stations  include  the  islands  of 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Mauritius,  and  Seychelles.  In  American 
waters  the  Bermudas  and  the  British  West  Indies  provide 
stations  for  military  and  commercial  purposes,  all  the  more 
valuable  since  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
naval  bases  are  the  real  sea-links  of  the  empire. 

The  population  of  the  British  Empire,  excluding  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  estimated  at  400,000,000.  Of  these,  about  20,- 
"Colonials"  000,000  are  "colonials,"  the  descendants  of  Eng- 
»nd  ^^  lish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  inmiigrants.  The 
other  inhabitants  are  "natives"  —  a  comprehen- 
sive term  to  include  the  peoples  of  India,  together  with  Malays, 
Chinese,  Polynesians,  Arabs,  negroes,  and  American  Indians. 
All  the  races  of  man,  all  stages  of  culture  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  all  the  principal  religions,  and  nearly  all  the  principal 
languages,  of  mankind  are  represented  in  the  British  possessions. 

The  word  empire  usuaUy  suggests  the  autocratic  rule  of 
conquerors  over  subjects.  Autocracy  indeed  exists  in  the 
British im-  British  Empire,  for  the  "natives,"  who  comprise 
***'**^""  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population,  have  as  yet 
little  or  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  concerns.  On 
the  whole,  Great  Britain  rules  them  wisely,  justly,  even  benevo- 
lently. She  maintains  peace  —  the  Pax  Britannica  —  keeps 
domestic  order,  abolishes  such  evil  customs  as  slavery,  can- 
nibalism, and  human  sacrifice,  introduces  systems  of  education 
and  sanitation,  and  spends  large  sums  for  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  each  possession.  More  and  more  it 
becomes  the  conscious  purpose  of  Great  Britain  to  train  the 
more  advanced  of  her  native  subjects  in  democracy,  so  that  they 
may  ultimately  take  a  place  among  the  great  self-governing 
peoples  of  the  empire. 
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As  respects  government,  India  stands  by  itself.  British 
India,  which  includes  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  country  and 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  is  ruled  directly  ^^^^ 
from  London  through  a  cabinet  ofi&cer  called  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  actual  administration  rests 
in  the  hands  of  an  appointive  viceroy,  assisted  by  two  coun- 
cils and  the  oflScials  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  re- 
mainder of  India  consists  of  native  or  feudatory  states,  about 
six  hundred  in  number.  These  continue  to  be  ruled  by  their 
own  princes,  under  the  oversight  and  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Besides  the  feudatory  states  of  India,  Great  Britain  has  sev- 
eral  protectorates,   chiefly   in   Africa.    She   also  p^  *   *q  . 
possesses  certain  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  ates  and 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  foreign  coun-  ?|Jfl*]^*^^' 
tries  agree  not  to  acquire  territory  or  control,  either 
by  treaty  or  by  annexation. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  trading  companies  chartered  by 
the  Crown  established  nearly  all  the  American  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  Chartered 
Indian  dominions.  In  the  nineteenth  C3ntury  co«P»""«s 
similar  chattered  trading  companies  carried  the  British  flag 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  British  South  Africa  Company,  organized  by  Cecil  Rhodes, 
still  CDntrok  the  vast  tract  of  territory  called  Rhodesia.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  British  North  Borneo  Company  governs  North 
Borneo,  though  this  country  has  now  been  declared  a  protec- 
torate. 

The  most  numerous  group  of  British  possessions  is  composed 
of  the  Crown  colonies.  They  are  all  under  governors  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  In  a  few  Crown  colonies  the  Crown 
governor  exercises  entire  authority,  both  legis-  ^l<>"^«* 
lative  and  executive;  in  the  others  he  is  assisted  by  councils 
which  are  sometimes  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  sometimes 
selected  by  the  colonists.  The  Crown  colonies  lie  chiefly  within 
the  tropics  and  contain  relatively  few  English-speaking  inhabit- 
ants. Examples  are  the  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 
Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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The  group  of  self-governing  colonies,  or  Dominions,  is  small 
in  number,  but  it  includes  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
Self-govern-  New  2^ealand,  and  South  Africa.  Their  govern- 
ing colonies  ^^^^^^  closely  parallels  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  each  colony  the  Crown  is  represented  by  a  governor  or  gover- 
nor-general ;  the  House  of  Lords,  by  an  upper  chamber ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  popularly  elected  assembly. 
Each  one  has  also  a  prime  ministlsr  and  the  cabinet  system. 
Great  Britain  controls  the  foreign  relations  of  these  five  colonies, 
but  otherwise  allows  them  practically  complete  independence  in 
matters  of  legislation.  Without  interference,  they  tax  them- 
selves, impose  tariiOF  duties,  even  on  British  goods,  control  im- 
migration, raise  their  own  armies,  support  their  own  navies, 
and  have  their  own  national  flags.  They  are,  in  fact,  "colonial 
nations." 

The  nineteenth  century  was  weU  advanced  before  Great 
Britain  learned  the  right  policy  to  adopt  toward  the  "colonials" 
British  coio-  in  North  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa, 
niai  poUcy  -j^q  rising  side  of  democratic  sentiment,  as  seen  in 
the  reform  of  parliamentary  representation,  more  than  any- 
thing else  stirred  the  British  people  to  extend  full  rights  to 
their  colonies.  Political  emancipation  at  home  had  a  natural 
result  in  political  emancipation  abroad.  Canada  first  received 
self-government  in  the  'forties  of  the  last  century,  and  since  then 
Great  Britain  has  cordially  bestowed  the  same  precious  gift 
upon  her  Australasian  and  South  African  dominions.  Though 
virtually  independent,  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  Britbh  Empire  and  to  share  in  its  glory. 

Thb  change  of  British  colonial  policy,  which  has-  converted 
so  much  of  the  empire  into  a  commonwealth  of  free  states,  is 
Greater  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  modem  history. 

Britain  j^^  y^^  extent  of  the  Dominions,  their  enormous 

resources,  and  their  rapidly  growing  population  give  promise  of 
unlimited  development  in  the  future.  They  form  a  Greater 
Britain  for  the  perpetuation  through  the  ages  of  the  language, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  the  mother  country. 

The  British  Empire,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  complex 
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and  apparently  inharmonious  organization  of  protectorates, 
Crown  colonies,  self-governing  Dominions,  and  Indian  states. 
ImperUl  The  empire  lacks  a  central  body  representing  all 

federation  j^  members  and  capable  of  imited  action.  Steps 
in  the  direction  of  closer  union  have  been  taken  by  means 
of  imperial  conferences.  The  first  was  held  at  London  in  1887, 
on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  Dominions.  Representatives 
of  India  also  appeared  at  the  last  conference  in  191 7.  Naval 
and  military  defense,  tariffs,  and  other  matters  of  common  con- 
cern are  discussed  at  these  periodical  gatherings.  They  make, 
therefore,  for  a  better  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies.  Further  steps  toward  imiting  the  British  Em- 
pire will  doubtless  be  taken  in  the  future. 

But  the  machinery  of  federation  is  a  secondary  matter,  as 
long  as  the  British  Empire  is  one  in  spirit.  The  defects  of  its 
Imperial  body  are  complcnsated  for  by  the  unity  of  its  soul. 

^^*y  The  real  strength  of  the  bonds  between  Great 

Britain  and  her  children  overseas  was  first  shown  during  the 
Boer  War  of  1899,  when  they  rallied  loyally  to  her  support. 
During  the  World  War  both  "coloniab"  and  "natives"  made 
huge  contributions  in  money,  food,  ships,  and  men  to  Great 
Britain  in  her  hour  of  need.  The  British  Empire,  in  the  words 
of  Edmund  Burke,  is  held  together  "by  the  close  affection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar 
privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties,  which,  though 
light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron." 

Studies 

I.  Distinguish  between  England,  Great  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
British  Empire.  2.  Show  that  the  British  constitution  is  of  the  "flexible''  type, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  "rigid"  type.  3.  Explain  the  royal,  aris- 
tocratic, and  democratic  elements,  respectively,  in  the  British  system  of  government 
4.  Show  that  in  Great  Britain  "  the  king  reigns,  but  docs  not  govern."  5.  Why 
is  the  British  government  sometimes  called  a  "crowned  republic"?  6.  Contrast 
the  unlimited  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  with  the  limited  powers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  7.  Why  has  the  House  of  Lords  been  called  "the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  living  celebrities"?    8.  Mention  some  noteworthy  differenoes  between 
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the  British  cabinet  and  the  American  cabinet.  9.  How  does  the  British  system 
of  government  represent  a  "union  of  powers,"  as  contrasted  with  the  American 
S3rstem  of  a  "separation  of  powers"?  10.  "The  Irish  Question  is  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  British  Empire."  What  does  this  statement  mean?  11.  On  the  map 
between  pages  494  and  495,  locate  the  self-governing  colonics,  the  more  important 
Crown  colonies,  the  chartered  companies,  and  the  protectorates  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 12.  "Doubtless  the  most  significant  and  momentous  fact  of  modem  his- 
tory is  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  English  race,  the  sweep  of  its  commerce,  the  domi- 
nance of  its  institutions,  its  imperial  control  of  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe." 
Comment  on  this  statement. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES 

134.   The  Third  French  Repuhlic 

The  third  French  Republic  arose  in  the  midst  of  war.  Two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch 
The  republic  from  Napoleon  lU  announcing  his  army  captured 
procUimed  j^j^^  himself  a  prisoner,  Paris  broke  out  in  revolt. 
The  empress  Eugenie  fled  with  her  son  to  England,  and  the 
absent  emperor  was  deposed  as  being  responsible  for  the  ''ruin, 
invasion,  and  dismemberment  of  the  country."  The  revolu- 
tionists then  set  up  a  provisional  government,  republican  in 
character.  Similar  action  was  taken  independently  in  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  other  provincial  cities.  Paris  in 
1870  did  not  impose  a  republic  upon  the  rest  of  the  country; 
much  of  urban  France  declared  spontaneously  for  it.  The 
fact  is  important,  as  helping  to  explain  why  the  Third  Republic 
has  lasted  so  much  longer  than  its  predecessors. 

The  provisional  government  imdertook  the  task  of  driving 
the  Germans  from  French  soil.  Gambetta,  the  most  prominent 
Peace  Republican  leader,  escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon, 

made  with       roused  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  French  people  by 

ermany  j^.^  eloquence,  and  carried  on  for  several  months  a 
brave  but  futile  struggle  against  the  German  enemy.  Equally 
futile  were  the  diplomatic  missions  which  Thiers  *  made  to  one 
European  court  after  another,  to  enlist  foreign  aid  for  France. 
Paris  could  not  be  saved.  After  the  fall  of  the  capital  a  National 
Assembly  ratified  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Frankfort*  with 
Germany. 

Peace  had  not  been  made  before  France  was  called  upon  to 
endure  the  agonies  of  a  civil  conflict.    The  Commune,*  or 

I  See  page  434.  «Scepage46s.  <Seepage375. 
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municipal  council,  of  Paris  fell  into  the  hands  of  radical  Re- 
publicans, socialists,  and  anarchists,  who  raised  the  red  flag. 
They  set  up  an  independent  government  in  the  The'*com- 
capital  and  even  proposed  to  divide  all  France  into  muMrdi  •• 
a  loose  confederation  of  .self-governing  communes.  ■'*W>'«»«« 
The  French  people  this  time  did  not  accept  a  revolution  made 
in  Paris.    Loydl  troops  laid  siege  to  the  dty,  entered  it  after 
hard  fighting,  forced  their  way  through  the  barricades,  and 
suppressed  the  insurrection.    The  events  of  this  "  Bloody  Week," 
like  those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  fill  a  lurid  page  in  French 
history. 

The  National  Assembly  in  1871  chose  Thiers  as  "President 
of  the  Republic."    Nevertheless,  several  years  elapsed  before 
France  became  republican  in  much  more  than  j^^^  q^^^, 
name.    Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  National  ititution  of 

187S 

Assembly  were  really  attached  to  monarchical 
principles.  They  soon  forced  Thiers  to  resign  in  favor  of  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,*  who  was  to  make  way  for  a  king  as  soon  as 
one  should  be  chosen.  The  monarchists,  however,  could  not 
agree  upon  a  satbfactory  candidate  for  the  throne.  This 
situation  played  into  the  hands  of  Gambetta,  who  made  it  his 
mission  to  spread  republican  ideas  among  conservative  French- 
men. The  result  was  that  in  1875  France  adopted  a  republican 
constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  1875  established  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government,  which  resembles  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  The 
Deputies  and  a  Senate.  The  two  houses  have  i««*^*o'« 
substantially  equal  powers  in  introdudng  and  amending  bills, 
except  money  bills,  which  must  emanate  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  Senate  has  less  importance  than  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  because  the  premier  and  his  associates  in  the 
ministry  are  responsible  to  the  latter  body.  The  two  chambers, 
meeting  together,  may  revise  the  constitution  at  any  time. 

Executive  authority  is  nominally  vested  in  a  president,  who 
holds  office  for  seven  years.    He  may  be  reelected,  but  this 

>  See  page  464. 
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has  happened  only  once.  In  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
some  future  Louis  Nap>oleon  through  popular  election,  the  con- 
stitution prescribes  that  the  president  shall  be  The 
chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  P'«»id«»* 
the  legislature  in  joint  session  at  Versailles.  Any  citizen,  except 
a  member  of  a  French  royal  or  imperial  family,  may  offer 
himself  for  the  presidency.  The  successful  candidate  is  usually 
a  prominent  senator  or  deputy.  Whenever  the  presidential 
office  becomes  vacant  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  in- 
cumbent, his  successor  must  be  immediately  chosen  for  the  full 
term.  Like  the  British  sovereign,  the  French  president  is 
largely  a  figurehead.  He  sends  messages  to  parliament,  re- 
ceives foreign  visitors,  and  presides  at  public  functions,  but 
his  powers  are  very  hmited.  The  constitution  pJrovides 
that  every  presidential  act  shall  be  countersigned  by  some 
minister,  who  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for  it.  When  a 
change  of  ministry  occurs,  the  president  chooses  a  leading 
parliamentarian  to  be  premier  and  the  latter  selects  his  own 
colleagues. 

The  real  executive  in  France,  as  in  all  parliamentary  coun- 
tries, is  the  ministry  or  cabinet.  Ministers  are  almost  always 
members  of  parliament.  They  may  sit  in  both  The 
chambers  and  may  address  the  legislators  as  often  "^"tnT 
as  seems  desirable.  A  minister's  position  is  no  sinecure.  Not 
only  must  he  conduct  his  department,  but  he  must  also  be 
constantly  before  parliament  to  present,  explain,  and  defend 
his  measures.  Any  senator  or  deputy  may  direct  a  formal 
question  at  a  minister  on  the  conduct  of  his  office.  Such 
an  "interpellation"  puts  the  ministry  on  the  defensive  and 
precipitates  a  brisk  debate.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
ends  by  passing  a  vote  of  "no  confidence,"  the  ministry 
resigns. 

France  has  no  real  parties,  but  only  political  groups.    The 
elections  of  1919,  for  instance,  returned  representatives  of 
nine  such  groups  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Political 
The   majority  of  members  are  Republicans  of  ^^^^ 
various  shades  of   opinion,   ranging   from   conservatism   to 
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ndicalism.    There  are  several  large  groups  of  socialists,  as  wcO 

as  a  few  Monarchists,  who  would  like  to  restore  either  the 
Bourbons  or  the  Bonapartes. 
The  existence  of  so  many  political  groups  explains  why  changts 
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of  ministry  are  frequent  in  France.  No  ministry  can  arise 
MinltterUl  except  one  which  represents  a  coalition  {bloc)  of 
chuigB*  several  groups;  no  ministry  can  live  long  unless 

it  keeps  the  support  of  several  groups.    In  fact,  it  never  does 
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live  long.  France  since  1875  has  averaged  more  than  one  min- 
istry a  year.  A  ministerial  change,  however,  is  far  less  signifi- 
cant in  France  than  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  one  opposition  party  able  to  take  the  reins  of  government. 
Many  members  of  a  defeated  ministry  are  found,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  ministry  which  succeeds  it,  with  perhaps  a  change  of  port- 
folios. Leading  politicians  may  thus  remain  almost  continu- 
ously in  office  for  a  long  period. 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  France  has  a  permanent 
body  of  nearly  one  million  officials,  who  carry  on  their  adminis- 
trative duties  unvexed  by  ministerial  "crises."  The 
This  bureaucracy,  or  civit  service,  is  especially  '>«'«»ttcracy 
necessary  in  France,  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  United 
States,  forms  a  highly  centralized  republic.  The  systematic 
organization  of  the  country  into  dSpartemetUs  and  their  sub- 
divisions by  the  French  revolutionists  and  Napoleon  ^  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  time,  with  the  result  that  the  govern- 
ment, both  national  and  locals  is  directed  from  Paris.  The 
state  keeps  representatives  everywhere,  and  an  hour  after  an 
order  has  been  given  at  the  capital  it  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
remotest  hamlet.  Such  centralization  seems  curious  in  so 
democratic  a  country  as  France,  but  it  apparently  satisfies 
the  French  demand  for  order  and  regularity  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs. 

The  most  extensive  French  colonies  are  those  in  Africa. 
From  Algeria,  France  has  expanded  eastward  over  Tunis, 
westward  over  Morocco,  and  southward  into  the  Colonial 
Sahara.  She  also  holds  French  Somaliland,  a  P«»«e««ioni 
strategic  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  large 
bland  of  Madagascar.  In  Asia  she  has  retained  her  Indian 
possessions  and  has  enlarged  her  territories  in  Indo-China.  In 
Oceania  she  possesses  New  Caledonia  and  several  archipelagoes. 
The  American  colonies  of  France  have  not  been  increased  since 
1783.  The  area  of  this  colonial  empire  is,  roughly  speaking, 
about  twenty  times  that  of  France.  Its  population  about  equals 
that  of  the  home  country. 

1  See  pages  376  and  391. 
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Nearly  all  the  colonies  lie  within  the  tropics.  The  only 
countries  having  a  considerable  French  population  are  Algeria, 
Coionialad-  Tunis,  and  New  Caledonia.  It  follows  that  the 
minimitioii  y^j^g  (^  France  of  her  overseas  possessions  is 
mainly  amimercial,  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  and  a  field 
for  the  investment  of  capital.  The  World  War  also  demon- 
strated their  value  in  furnishing  native  soldiers  and  laborers. 


The  Fiench  government  respects  the  institutions  of  the  in- 
habitants and  makes  every  effort  to  raise  their  moral  and 
economic  condition.  None  of  tlie  colonics  is  self -governing 
in  the.  manner  of  the  British  Dominions,  but  some  of  them  elect 
representatives  to  the  French  legislature.  Algeria  is  treated 
in  many  respects,  not  as  a  colony,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
France.' 

*  For  a  list  o(  the  FrEnih  colonic  possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  Ociaiua,  lid 
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135.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  ranks  next  to  the  French  Republic 
among  the  Latin  states  of  contemp*  -ny  Europe.  The  Italian 
constitution  is  the  royal  charter  gra  ed  by  Charles  Constitution 
Albert  of  Sardinia  in  1848,*  and  between  1859  ®'  ^^^ 
and  1870  extended  by  plebiscites  to  the  entire  peninsula.* 
During  these  momentous  years  Italy  thus  gained  both  national 
unity  and  constitutional  government. 

Italy  has  a  well  developed  parliamentary  system.    Supreme 
authority  resides  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  consisting  of 
an  appointive  Senate  and  an  elective  Chamber  of  .  „ 
Deputies.    A  ministry  or  cabinet  conducts  the  pariia- 
govemment,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Chamber  ™«^**^ 
of   Deputies.    When   a   ministry   resigns,    some 
party  leader  is  selected  by  the  king  to  form  its  successor.    The 
king  otherwise  exerts  little  influence  upon  domestic  politics. 
He  never  vetoes  bills  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
seldom  attends  cabinet  meetings,  and  appoints  to  office  only 
those  recommended  by  his  ministers.    An  Italian  monarch 
holds  essentially  the  same  ornamental  position  as  a  British 
sovereign  or  a  French  president.     The  house  of  Savoy  is  very 
p(q)ular  in  Italy,  for  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  his  son  Humbert  I, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  the  present  ruler,  have  shown 
themselves  truly  democratic  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects. 

The  party  system  of  Italy  resembles  that  of  France.  Political 
groups  are  numerous,  rather  loosely  organized,  and  subject 
to  constant  fluctuation.  Only  three  groups  have  Italian 
well  defined  programs  and  constituencies.  The  p*'^** 
Republicans,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi, 
continue  to  agitate  for  a  republican  form  of  government; 
they  are  few  in  niunber.  The  Socialists  stand  for  the  same 
things  as  their  brethren  in  other  coimtries.  They  find  recruits 
chiefly  among  the  workingmen  of  the  cities.  The  Catholics, 
or  Clericals,  who  have  Only  recently  been  allowed  by  the  pope 

>  See  pe«e  451.  >  See  pages  453~-456. 
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to  form  a  separate  political  party,  uphold  the  influence  of  the 
Church  iQ  politics ;  their  strength  is  among  the  peasantry. 

Italian  politics  has  long  been  complicated  by  the  hostility 
between  the  government  and  the  papacy.  Cavour  wanted  the 
pope  to  give  up  his  temporal  power  and  retain  Church  and 
only  a  spiritual  sway  over  Catholics  throughout  State  in  Italy 
the  world.  The  pope  did  not  favor  this  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  clung  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  which  after  i860 
included  only  Rome  and  its  neighborhood.  He  lost  even  these 
possessions  ten  years  later,  when  Italian  trodps  occupied  Rome. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  thus  disappeared,  after  an 
existence  of  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Italy  were  henceforth 
defined  by  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees,  enacted  in  1871.  It 
allowed  the  pope  to  retain  his  position  as  an  Law  of  Papal 
independent  sovereign,  and  as  such  to  have  his  G«*r*»*««» 
own  court  and  diplomatic  representatives,  without  interference 
from  the  Italian  government.  The  papal  territory,  however^ 
was  limited  to  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces  in  Rome,  with 
their  extensive  gardens. 

The  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees  has  never  been  acknowledged 
as  valid  by  the  popes.  Pius  IX,  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  1871,  refused  to  recognize  the  new  xhe 
Italian  kingdom  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Vati-  "  prisoner  of ^ 
can.  He  also  issued  a  decree  forbidding  Italian 
Catholics  to  vote  or  hold  office  under  the  royal  government. 
His  successors,  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  continued  this  prohibi- 
tion, but  it  has  been  entirely  removed  by  the  present  pope, 
Benedict  XV.  With  the  entrance  into  Italian  politics  of  a  dis- 
tinct Catholic  party,  the  relations  between  the  government  and 
the  "prisoner  of  the  Vatican"  promise  to  enter  upon  a  new 
phase. 

Italy's  desire  to  rank  among  the  great  powers  led  her  to  take 
part  in  the  scramble  for  overseas  possessions,  which  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  European  history  during  Italian 
the  last  half  century.    The  Italians  have  estab-  «>^o""«» 
Ushed  themselves  in  Eritrea  and  part  of  Somaliland,  on  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Africa.  In  191 1  Italy  declared  war  on  Turkey 
and  conquered  Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica  in  northern  Africa. 
The  two  provinces  have  been  organized  as  a  colony  under  the 
name  of  Libya.  None  of  these  African  territories  oflFers  an 
inviting  field  for  Italian  settlement.  The  New  World  (Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  and  the  United  States)  continues  to  receive 
most  of  the  peasants  and  workingmen  who  emigrate  from  Italy. 
Spain  during  the  nineteenth  century  had  a  checkered  history. 
Ferdinand  VII,  the  Bourbon  king  who  came  back  after  Na- 
Kingdom  poleon's  downfall,  ruled  so  wretchedly  as  to  pro- 
of Spain  ^Qj^g  g^jj  uprising.*    This  led  to  intervention  by 

the  Concert  of  Europe  and  his  second  restoration.*  After  his 
death  Spain  suffered  from  revolutions  and  civil  wars.  Early 
in  the  'seventies  the  Spanish  Liberals  proclaimed  a  republic. 
Two  insurrections,  four  coups  d^Uaty  and  five  presidents  marked 
its  brief  course.  The  old  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  recovered 
the  throne  in  1875  ^^^  still  occupies  it.  The  present  monarch 
is  Ferdinand's  great-grandson,  Alfonso  XIII. 

The  constitution  is  liberal  in  character.  It  provides  for  a 
parliament  (corUs)  of  two  chambers  and  a  responsible  min- 
The  Spanish  istry.  Manhood  suffrage  prevails.  The  king, 
constitution     ^  -^^  j^^jy^  enjoys  little  real  authority,  for  all  his 

decrees  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister  to  be  valid.  Should 
the  royal  line  become  extinct,  the  constitution  provides  for 
popular  election  of  a  monarch. 

The  vast  colonial  empire  of  Spain  was  still  intact  a  Uttlc 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Spanish  p>ossessions 
Spanish  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America 

colonies  gj.g|.  became  separate  republics  when  Joseph  Bona- 

parte mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1808.  They  definitely 
separated  from  the  mother  country  after  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Cuba  continued  to  be  a  badly  governed  and 
restless  dependency  until  the  United  States  intervened  in  1898. 
At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  which  concluded  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  Spain  renounced  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  ceded 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.    A  year 

>  See  page  414.  *  See  page  423- 
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later,  she  sold  to  Germany  her  remaining  island  possessions  in 
the  Pacific.  Her  few  African  possessions,  recently  acquired, 
are  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  what  was  once  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  the  world. 

Portuguese  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  some  extent 
duplicates  that  of  Spain.  Misgovernment,  insurrections,  and 
armed  conflicts  between  rival  factions  kept  the  Republic  of 
little  country  in  turmoil  for  many  years.  From  ^^^^k*^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Portuguese  had  peace, 
but  the  failure  of  kingly  rule  to  lessen  taxes  and  introduce 
reforms  resulted  in  much  discontent,  which  found  expression 
in  republican  propaganda.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  1910, 
when  a  well-planned  uprising  in  Lisbon  drove  the  Portuguese 
ruler  into  exile.  The  revolutionists  declared  the  dynasty  of 
the  Braganzas  forever  deposed  and  set  up  a  republic.  It  still 
endures,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  those  who  remain 
attached  to  the  old  monarchical  regime.  The  republican 
constitution  closely  follows  that  of  France. 

Though  Portugal  lost  Brazil  in  the  early  'twenties  of  the 
last  century,  she  still  keeps  a  colonial  empire  surpassed  in  ex- 
tent only  by  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  Portuguese 
France.  It  is  almost  twenty-five  times  the  size  <^*o^«» 
of  the  mother  country.  The  most  important  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions are  in  Africa.  The  Azores  and  the  Madeira  Islands, 
which  belong  to  Portugal,  scarcely  rank  as  colonies,  being 
fully  incorporated  in  the  government  of  that  country. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Belgium  separated  from 
Holland  and  became  independent,  with  her  perpetual  neutrality 
guaranteed  by  the  Concert  of  Europe,  have  been  Kingdom 
related  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  Belgians,  like  ®'  Belgium 
the  Swiss,  form  a  united  nation,  in  spite  of  the  linguistic  barriers 
between  them.  French  is  spoken  by  the  Walloons  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  Flemish,  a  Teutonic  tongue,  by  the 
Flemings  in  the  northern  provinces.  Both  WaUoons  and 
Flemings  are  almost  whoUy  Roman  Catholics.  The  consti- 
tution, framed  in  183 1,  set  up  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  mod- 
cm  type.    Belgium  has  never  had  any  trouble  m\5[i\v«t  x\i\fc\^» 
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because  they  have  steadily  adhered  to  that  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution which  declares  that  ''all  powers  emanate  from  the 
people." 

Belgium  possesses  only  one  colony,  but  it  is  about  ten  times 
her  size.  The  vast  district  in  Central  Africa,  formerly  known  as 
TheBelsUn  the  Congo  Free  State  and  now  as  the  Belgian 
^^*"^**  Congo,  was  established  in  the  early  'eighties  by 

Leopold  II,  mainly  as  a  conmierdal  undertaking.  The  king 
became  personal  sovereign  of  the  state,  which  proved  to  be 
very  valuable  for  its  rubber,  ivory,  and  other  products.  In 
1908  Leopold  II  surrendered  his  Congo  properties  to  Belgium. 

136.  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  left  Switzerland  a  confederation  of 
twenty- two  semi-independent  cantons.  The  only  bond  be- 
The  SwiM  tween  them  was  a  common  Diet,  whose  limited 
Confedera-  power  recalls  that  of  the  American  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  A  new  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1848  and  subsequently  revised,  established 
a  federal  government  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  lower  repre- 
senting the  people  directly,  the  upper,  each  canton.  The 
two  houses  in  joint  session  select  a  committee  of  seven  to 
act  as  an  executive.  The  president  of  the  confederation  is 
merely  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  He  serves  for  one 
year  only  and  has  no  greater  authority  than  his  fellow  mem- 
bers. In  the  dovetailing  of  federal  and  state  powers  the  Swiss 
constitution  follows  American  precedents.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment regulates  matters  affecting  all  the  people,  such  as  for- 
eign relations,  tariffs,  coinage,  the  postal  service,  and  the  army, 
but  the  several  cantons  retain  control  of  local  concerns. 

In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  inhabitants  have  preserved 
their  ancient  open-air  assemblies,  where  all  the  male  citizens 
Direct  appear  personally,  once  a  year,  and  by  a  show 

democracy  ^f  hands  elect  officials,  levy  taxes,  and  make  the 
laws.  Such  direct  or  pure  democracy  is  possible  only  in  the 
smaller  and  less  thickly  populated  cantons. 
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The   larger  cantons  possess  representative  assemblies,  but 
over  them  the  people  exercise  constant  control  by  means  of  the 
referendum  and  the  initiative.     In  some  cantons  Referendum 
every  measure  passed  by  the  cantonal  legislature  «nd 
must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  for  adoption 
or  rejection;    in  the  others  submission  takes  place  only  upon 
petition  of  a  specified  number  of  voters.    The  complement 
of  such  a  referendum  is  the  initiative,  giving  a  specified  number 
of  voters  the  right  to  propose  new  laws,  which  must  then  be 
referred  to  a  popular  vote.     The  referendum  and  initiative  also 
apply  to  federal  legislation,  for  both  ordinary  laws  and  consti- 
tutional amendments. 

The  Swiss  dififer  markedly  among  themselves  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  customs.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants are  German-speaking ;  the  remainder  The  Swiss 
speak  either  French  or  Italian.  All  three  languages  °"^»°° 
are  used  for  the  proclamation  of  laws  and  in  legislative  debates. 
Zwinglian  and  Calvinist  Protestants  include  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  population,  but  have  a  majority  in  only  half  of  the 
cantons.  Full  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  all  citizens. 
This  policy  of  mutual  toleration  prevents  either  language  or 
religion  from  becoming  a  divisive  force;  it  keeps  the  Swiss  a 
united  nation. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland  —  more  accurately,  the  Nether- 
lands —  is  one  of  the  creations  of  the  Vienna  Congress.  It 
forms  a  federal  state,  consisting  (since  the  loss  of  The  Dutch 
Belgium)  of  eleven  provinces.  These  retain  a  km**®™ 
large  measure  of  self-government.  The  house  of  Orange  has 
reigned  continuously  since  181 5,  the  present  sovereign  being 
Queen  Wilhelmina.  The  constitution  of  Holland  also  dates 
from  1 81 5.  Successive  revisions  have  made  it  a  fairly  liberal 
document.  The  Crown  is  still  powerful,  but  the  royal  min- 
isters are  responsible  to  the  Estates-General,  or  parliament. 
The  franchise  has  recently  been  granted  to  all  adult  men  and 
women  without  restriction. 

Holland  still  keeps  various  tropical  dependencies  secured  in 
the   seventeenth   century.    They  are  about   sixty   times  as 
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large  and  six  times  as  populous  as  the  mother  countiy 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  spices,  tobacco,  and  indigo  reach 
Dtttch  in  large  quantities,  for  distribution   thi 

cokMiies  Europe.     On  the  whole,  she  administe 

very  successfully. 

Nature  seems  to  have  intended  Scandinavia  to  be  oi 
try.  Only  a  narrow,  shallow  sea  parts  Denmark  £ 
X]i0  northern  neighbors,  while  the  well  settled 

Scandina-  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  not  separated 
natural  barrier.  The  Danes,  Norwegia 
Swedes  have  also  very  much  in  conmion.  They  desce 
the  old  Vikings,  who  became  the  terror  of  Europe  in  t] 
century.  Their  languages  resemble  one  another 
Danish  and  Norwegian  in  the  written  form  being  i< 
They  have  all  been  Lutheran  Protestants  since  the  s 
century.  They  all  live  under  similar  physical  condid 
support  themselves  by  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  i 
rather  than  by  manufacturing.  Nevertheless,  anta 
due  to  historical  causes  proved  stronger  than  unity 
language,  and  culture,  with  the  result  that  there  ai 
small  and  comparatively  weak  nations  when  one  la 
powerful  nation  might  have  been  consolidated.  All 
monarchical  form  of  government,  with  written  consti 
bicameral  parliaments,  responsible  ministries,  and  u 
suffrage. 

Norway  and  Sweden  were  joined  after  1815  in  a  ] 
union  under  the  Swedish  king.^    This  arrangement  co 

Relations  of     ^^^  ^9^S«    Norway  and  Sweden  then  se 
Norway  and     peacefully,  as  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  ii 
^*  ***  the  Norwegians,  almost  to  a  man,  voted  f 

plete  independence.    In  order  to  prevent  future  con 
"  buffer  "  zone,  within  which  no  fortress  may  be  erected  o 
maintained,  has  been  established  between  the  two  oouo 
Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden  has  any  colonies.^    D 

1  See  page  417. 

*  In  1920  the  Peace  Conference  placed  the  SpitsbeigeD  Archipelago  in 
Ocean  under  the  aovereignty  of  Norway. 
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had  three,  until  recently.  The  most  important  was  Iceland, 
which  the  adventurous  Vikings  settled  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Iceland  received  home  rule  during  iceUndftiid 
the  'seventies,  and  in  1918,  in  complete  agreement  ^'••»^*»d 
with  Denmark,  became  a  sovereign  state  under  its  own  flag. 
The  king  of  Denmark  remains  Iceland's  king,  but  for  purely 
ornamental  purposes.  Denmark  has  also  recently  parted  with 
her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  which  she  sold  to  the  United 
States  in  1917.  They  have  been  renamed  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Greenland  continues  to  be  Danish,  but  enjoys  self-government. 
The  Faroe  Islands  are  definitely  incorporated  in  the  Danish 
kingdom. 

137.  The  German  Empire,  1871-1918 

The  German  Empire,  as  established  in  1871,  was  a  federa- 
tion. It  included  twenty-six  states :  four  kingdoms,  six  grand 
duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  A  federal 
free  cities,^  and  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace-  •"»*'• 
Lorraine.  The  constitution  allowed  each  state  (but  not  Alsace- 
Lorraine  until  191 1)  to  manage  its  local  concerns  and  specified 
what  authority  should  be  exercised  by  the  federal  government. 
The  German  Empire  thus  represented  a  compromise  between  the 
old  Germanic  Confederation,  which  formed  a  imion  of  sovereign 
states,  and  the  thoroughly  centralized  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  ex  officio  president  of  the  federation, 
received  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  He  was  not  called 
"Emperor  of  Germany,"  for  such  a  title  would  The 
have  implied  his  superiority  in  rank  to  the  other  •™P«'<» 
German  kings.  The  kaiser  had  very  great  powers,  particularly 
in  time  of  war.  He  commanded  the  army  and  navy,  thus  con- 
trolling the  entire  military  organization  of  the  empire;  ap- 
pointed and  received  ambassadors;  and  through  the  imperial 
chancellor,  whom  he  selected,  influenced  both  foreign  and 
domestic  policies.  He  might  also  of  his  own  notion  declare 
a  defensive  war,  but  the  declaration  of  an  offensive  war  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  Bimdesrat.    The  kaiser  was  quite 

>  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck. 
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irresponsible  in  his  exercise  of  these  powers;  he  could  neither 
be  punished  nor  removed  from  office  for  his  acts. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  CouncU,  or  Bundesrat,  were 
apportioned  among  the  states  roughly  according  to  size. 
The  Prussia  had  seventeen ;   Bavaria,  the  next  largest, 

Bundesrat  gi^ .  ^nd  a  great  many  states,  only  one  each.  The 
delegation  from  each  state  voted  as  a  imit  and  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  given  to  them  by  their  respective 
governments.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Bimdesrat 
formed  an  aristocratic  council  of  diplomats,  representing  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  free  cities)  the  hereditary  German  princes. 
The  Bundesrat,  in  practice,  made  all  the  laws.  It  shaped  in 
secret  sessions  the  bills  to  be  laid  before  the  Reichstag  for  ap- 
proval, and  it  had  a  veto  of  any  measure  passed  by  the  latter 
body. 

The  members  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  or  Reichstag,  were  elected 
by  manhood  suffrage.  Though  democratic  in  composition, 
T|ie  the  Reichstag  exerted  little  influence  on  legisla- 

Reichstag        ^j^^     j^  might  introduce  bills,  but  few  of  them 

were  likely  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  Bundesrat.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Reichstag  refused  to  pass  a  government  measure,  the 
Bundesrat  and  the  emperor  could  dissolve  it  and  order  a  new 
election.  The  Reichstag  was  dissolved  four  times,  and  after 
each  dissolution  the  new  assembly  meekly  passed  the  bill  which 
its  predecessor  had  rejected.  As  compared  with  the  British 
House  of  Commons  or  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Reichstag  formed  little  more  than  a  debating  society;  it  dis- 
cussed, it  did  not  govern. 

The  emperor's  representative  in  dealing  with  the  legislature 
was  the  chancellor.  This  official  corresponded  ordy  in  slight 
The  degree  to  the  prime  minister  or  premier  in  other 

chAncellor  governments.  He  was  responsible  solely  to  the 
emperor,  who  appointed  him  and  dismissed  him  at  will.  The 
chancellor  presided  over  the  Bundesrat,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  laid  before  the  Reichstag  all  measures  which  the 
Bundesrat  had  framed.  He  also  selected  the  chief  federal 
officials  and  supervised  their  activity. 
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It  is  clear  that,  while  the  GeiTnan  Empire  was  a  constitu- 
tional state,  it  was  not  a  democratic  state.    No  ministry  tose 
or  fell  at  the  will  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  chan-    .^^        ^ 
cellor,  the  empeior's  agent,  held  his  position  as  ■  parii*- 
long   as   he   retained    the   emperor's   confidence.   ""?J^ 
Unlike  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany 
did  not  have  a  genuine  parliamentary  system. 


The  ReichstagsgebXude,  Beslin 

Thb  boildiaB  tccommadita  both  the  Rtkhint  (formerly  cdlid  the  finndnnt)  ud 
tht  RcichBUc, 

Prussia,  with  approximately  two-thirds  the  area  and  two- 
ihirds  the  population  of  Germany,  naturally  held  the  leading 
place   in   the  empire.    The  king  of   Prussia  was   p^,, 
German  emperor ;   of  the  five  chancellors  between  mauntc]>  of 
1871  and  1914  all  but  one  were  Prussians;    and   ^"'••'' 
Prussia  kept  a  majority  of  representatives  in  the  Reichstag. 
Her  seventeen  votes  in  the  Bundesrat  did  not  assure  her  a 
majority  there,  but  she  almost  always  obtained  the  support  of 
enough  states  to  carry  any  legislation  desired.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  Prussia  opposed  a  bill  in  the  Bundesrat,  not  less  than 
twelve  of  the  largest  states  had  to  combine  in  order  to  secure 
a  majority  against  her. 
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The  paramountcy  of  Prussia  makes  it  highly  important  to 
understand  the  govermnent  of  that  country.  The  constitution 
-j^^  which  Frederick  William  IV  ** granted"  in  1850 

PnissUm  to  his  faithful  subjects/  did  hot  seriously  limit 

goTemmen  ^^  royal  power.  The  upper  house  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  consisted  of  nobles  and  wealthy  Junkers,  whom 
the  king  appointed  for  life  and  whose  niunbers  he  could  en- 
large at  will.  The  lower  and  supposedly  popular  branch  of 
parliament  was  elected  according  to  a  system  which  gave  the 
richer  classes  an  overwhelming  influence.  It  might  happen 
—  it  did  happen  —  that  the  vote  of  one  wealthy  man  had  as 
great  weight  as  the  votes  of  a  thousand  poor  workingmen. 
Even  Bismarck,  no  friend  of  democracy,  called  the  Prussian 
electoral  system  the  worst  ever  devised.  To  complete  this 
outline,  it  should  be  added  that  the  king  possessed  a  veto  of  all 
legislation  passed  by  parliament;  that  the  ministry  was  re- 
sponsible to  him  and  not  to  parliament ;  and  that  the  consti- 
tution expressly  recognized  his  divine  right  to  rule.  "Abso- 
lutism under  constitutional  forms"  is  the  description  which  a 
great  German  scholar  —  himself  a  Prussian  —  once  correctly 
applied  to  the  government  of  Prussia. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  several  non-Germanic  peoples  were 
incorporated  in  the  German  Empire  against  their  will.  The 
Non-  Poles  of  West  Prussia,  East  Prussia,  and  Posen,  the 

Germans  Danes  of  Schleswig,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  made  up  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  population  of 
Germany.  The  three  "submerged  nationalities"  managed  to 
preserve  their  own  languages  and  culture,  in  spite  of  persistent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  Germanize  them. 

German  history  between  1871  and  1914  falls  naturally  into 
two  periods,  the  first  of  which  is  covered  by  the  reign  of  William 
Reign  of  ^'    "^^^  emperor  left  both  domestic  and  foreign 

WiliUm  I,  affairs  almost  entirely  in  the  strong  hands  of  Bis- 
marck,  who  served  as  imperial  chancellor  and 
president  of  the  Prussian  ministry.  The  architect  of  the  empire 
presided  over  its  destinies  for  almost  twenty  years. 

»  Sec  page  439. 
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Bismarck  still  held  office  when  William  I  passed  away  in  1888, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one.    His  successor,  Frederick  III,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  decidedly  democratic  views  m 
and  an  admirer  of  the  British  parliamentary  sys- 
tem.    German  Liberals  looked  forward  with  great  hope  to  his 
reign.    But  the  third  Frederick  mounted  the  throne  only  to 
die  within  a  few  months.    In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
his  untimely  death  was  a  misfortune  for  Germany,  for  Europe, 
and  for  the  world. 

Frederick's  son,  William  II,  became  king  of  Prussia  and 
German  emperor  when  not  quite  twenty-nine  years  of  age.    In 
this  last  of  the  HohenzoUems  ^  culminated  all  Reign  of 
their  absolutism,  their  contempt  of  popular  gov-  WiUiam  n. 
emment,  and  their  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right.    "The  will  of  the  king  is  the  supreme  law,"  he 

^  HOHENZOLLERN  DYNASTY   (164O-I918) 

Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector 
(1640-1688) 


Frederick  I 
(1688-1701,  elector;  1 701-17 13,  king) 


Frederick  WiUiam  I 
(1713-1740) 


rickll, 


Frederick  II,  the  Great 
(1740-1786) 


\ 
Frederick  WiUiam  IV 

(1840-1861) 


August  William 

Frederick  WiUiam  n 
(i786|-i797) 

Frederick  WiUiam  III 
(1797-1840) 


WUUamI 
(i 861-1888,  king;  1 871-1888,  emperor) 


Frederick  III 
(1888) 


WiUiam  n 
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T^E  Gesiun  National  Monument 

Doigntd  by  JohiDno  Schillint;  btguo  in  1877;  oimpleUd  in  i&8j.  The  moniunal 
sunds  OD  >  wooded  bilbide  oppoiKe  BinEFn  ind  ovtrlooktnf  tfac  SMot  Villcj.  TIk  goat 
b4H.  Bi  Iri  hinh.  luMwrii  u  ImptEuive  figure  of  GtmuinU,  3*  feet  high,  with  the  impaiil 
crown  tnd  the  burel-wre&thed  aword.  On  Vhe  aide  of  the  pedeatA]  fadnK  the  river  la  ft  deii(i 
lymbolizinK  '  The  Witch  on  the  Rhine."  The  other  fidei  ol  the  pedealal  beu  dca(ni  rqn- 
teniinii  vuioiu  kcbu  in  the  Fnnco-GcrnuB  Viu. 
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himseK  declared.  The  young  ruler  could  not  work  well  with 
the  old  chancellor,  who  had  so  long  reigned  in  all  but  name. 
Friction  between  them  led  to  Bismarck's  enforced  resignation 
of  the  chancellorship  in  1890.  His  four  successors  in  that  oflSce 
were  merely  mouthpieces  of  the  emperor;  after  1890  William 
II  was,  in  eflFect,  his  own  chancellor. 

138.  The  Dual  Monarchy,  1867-1918 

The  student  will  recall  how  the  democratic  and  national 
movement,  which  swept  over  Europe  after  the  "February 
Revolution,"  threatened  at  first  to  break  the  Austria  and 
Hapsburg  realm  into  fragments.  But  the  time  Hungary 
for  its  dissolution  had  not  yet  come.  Austria  emerged  tri- 
umphanf  from  the  storm  of  revolution,  and  under  the  youth- 
ful emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I,  returned  to  the  well-worn  path 
of  absolutism  and  reaction.  Hungary,  especially,  felt  the  full 
weight  of  Austriap  displeasure,  as  the  result  of  her  failure  to 
win  freedom  under  Kossuth  in  1849.  Ever  since  1526,  when 
the  Mag3rars  sought  the  protection  of  Austria  against  the  Otto- 
man Turks  and  elected  a  Hapsburg  king  of  Hungary,  they  had 
continued  to  enjoy  some  measure  of  self-government.  Their 
country  was  now  cut  into  five  districts,  ruled  by  Germans 
from  Vienna,  and  German  was  made  the  ofiicial  language  every- 
where. These  measures  did  not  succeed  in  obliterating  the  sense 
of  nationality  among  the  Magyars.  After  the  two  disastrous 
wars  of  1859  and  1866,  which  expelled  the  Austrians  from  Italy 
and  Germany,  Francis  Joseph  found  himself  obliged  to  pursue 
a  more  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Magyars  and  finally 
gave  his  consent  to  the  constitution  known  as  the  Ausgleich 
(Compromise). 

The  Ausgleich  created  a  dual  monarchy,  something  more 
than  a  personal  union  and  yet  less  than  a  close  federation.  The 
dominions  of  the  Hapsburgs  were  spUt  into  two  The 
self-governing  states:  (i)  the  Austrian  Empire,  Ausgleich 
including  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Galicia,  and  twelve  other  provinces;  and  (2)  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  including  Croatia-Slavonia.    Each  country  had  its 
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own  parliament,  ministry,  courts,  officials,  language,  and 
capital  (Vienna  and  Budiq>est).  Both  had  one  flag,  one  aimy 
and  navy,  and  one  sovereign,  who  wore  the  joint  crown  of 
Austrian  emperor  and  Hungarian  king.  There  was  also  a 
common  tariff,  a  common  coinage,  and  a  common  administra- 
tion of  foreign  affairs.  This  political  makeshift  had  to  be  re- 
newed eveiy  decade.  It 
managed  to  survive  until  the 
revolutionary  year  of  1918. 

The  AusglHch   formed,  in 
effect, 'a  league  between  the 
Germans  and  the 
Magya'rs,  the  two 
Hwrnw"'     strongest  nation- 
alities of  Austria- 
Hungary.     They  were  not 
only  determined  to  nreserve 
their  own  language  and  cus- 
toms, but  also  to  force  them 
on    the    Slavs,    Rumanians, 
and  Italians.    The  result  was 
great  and  increasing  bitter- 
ness between  the  dominant 
and   subject  peoples  <A  the 
Aitw«[»ttr.itcn»demthe™pi™'iWhi«d.     Y>\xa\.  Monarchy. 

The  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary  under  the 
Ausgleich  were  not  always  amicable.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
Prindf  tie  holding  the  two  countries  together  was  a  deep- 

joMph  I  seated  loyalty  to  the  venerable  Francis  Joseph. 

The  emperor's  long  reign  bridged  the  gap  between  the  era  of 
Metternich  and  the  World  War,  between  1848  and  1914.  De- 
spite heavy  private  griefs  —  the  execution  of  his  brother  Maxi- 
milian, whom  Napoleon  III  had  set  on  the  throne  of  Mexico 
and  then  deserted ;  the  suicide  of  his  only  son ;  the  murder  of 
his  wife  by  an  anarchist ;  and  the  assassination  of  his  nephew 
and  heir  —  Francis  Joseph  never  forgot  the  duties  of  a  monarch. 
He  mixed  freely  among  the  ^teo^le,  received  them  in  public 
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attdience,  speaking  now  one,  now  another,  of  the  many  lan- 
guages of  his  dominions,  and  worked  harder  at  the  business 
of  governing  than  any  of  his  ministers.  The  emperor-king  died 
in  harness  in  1916.  The  crowns  of  Austria  and  Hungary  then 
descended  to  his  grandnephew,  Charles  I,  who  reigned  less  than 
two  years.* 

139.   The  Russian  Empire 

The  influence  of  geographical  conditions  is  clearly  seen  in 
Russian  history.  European  Russia  forms  an  immense,  un- 
broken plain,  threaded  by  numerous  rivers  which  Eoropean 
facilitate  movement  into  every  part  of  the  coun-  ^'^■»* 
try.  While  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  its  mountain  ranges  and 
deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  tended  to  divide  into  many  separate 
states,  Russia  just  as  naturally  became  a  single  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  Russia  are  mainly  Eastern  Slavs,  the 
descendants  of  Slavic  emigrants  from  the  Danube  and  Elbe 
valleys    during    the    early    Middle    Ages.    They  -.  ^ 
separated,  centuries  ago,  into  three  groups.     By 
far  the  largest  group  is  that  of  the  Great  Russians,  who  occupy 

»  Hapsburg  Dynasty  (1745-1918) 
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the  interior,  the  north,  and  the  east  of  Russia.  Their  his- 
toric center  is  Moscow  on  the  Moskva  River,  the  capital  of  the 
medieval  principality  of  Muscovy.  The  Little  Russians  (Ru- 
thenians,  Ukrainians)  hold  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  coun- 
try. They  center  about  the  holy  city  of  Kiev  on  the  Dnieper, 
where  in  988  the  Scandinavian  Northmen  adopted  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  form  of  Christianity  for  themselves,  and  for  the  Slavs 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  White  Russians,  whose  name 
is  probably  derived  from  their  light-colored  clothes,  dwell  to 
the  west,  in  lands  which  once  belonged  to  Lithuania.^ 

The  three  Russian  peoples  speak  different  dialects  of  one 
Slavic  language.  The  dialectical  differences  are  sufficient  to 
Linguistic  prevent  a  Muscovite  from  understanding  a 
unity  Ukrainian  and  both  from  conversing  with  a  White 

Russian.  For  literary  and  official  purposes,  the  Moscow 
dialect  is  ever>'where  employed.  The  alphabet  in  use  comes 
from  the  Greek,  enriched  with  special  signs  for  Slavic  letters. 

The  three  Russian  peoples  also  unite  in  a  common  allegiance 
to  the  Orthodox  Church.  This  was  an  offshoot  of  the  medieval 
Reiifioiit  Greek  Church,  from  which  most  of  its  doctrines 
'"^^  and  ritual  have  been  derived.    Until  the  Russian 

Revolution  of  191 7,  the  tsar  remained  the  head  of  the  church, 
as  far  as  to  make  and  annul  all  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 
office.  Russia,  it  may  be  noted,  contains  numberless  dissent- 
ing sects,  which  formerly  encountered  persecution  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  unorthodox  beliefs  and  practices. 

The  seaward  expansion  of  Russia  in  £u3x>pe  gradually  en- 
rolled many  non-Russians  among  the  tsar's  subjects.*  They 
Non-  were  found  principally  along  the  frontier.    Peter 

Rutsiani  ^^  Great  annexed  several  Baltic  provinces  con- 
taining Esthonians,  Letts,  and  Germans.  Catherme  II  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  part  of  Poland,  and  by  her  conquest  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  added  to  the 
empire  millions  of  Mohanunedan  Tatars.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Alexander  I  took  Finland  from  Sweden  (1809), 
wrested   Bessarabia  from  Turkey   (1812),  secured  a  further 

'  See  the  map  between  pages  718-719.    '  See  the  maps  on  pages  303  and  524. 
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slice  of  Poland  (1815),  and  began  the  conquest  of  Caucasia. 
The  Caucasian  territory  with  its  mixed  population  (Georgians, 
Circassians,  Armenians,  etc.)  was  not  finally  incorporated  in 
the  empire  until  after  the  middle  of  the. century.  Russia  then 
reached  her  territorial  limits  in  Europe.  The  break-up  of  the 
country  since  the  World  War  has  enabled  most  of  these  frontier 
peoples  to  establish  independent  states. 

The  hodge-podge  of  tenitories  and  Babel  of  peoples  com- 
posing the  Russian  Empire  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
ruled  by  an  autocratic  tsar.    His  decrees  were  binding  on  all 
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his  subjects.  Russian  laws  called  him  an  '^independent  and 
absolute  sovereign"  and  declared  that  God  "orders  men  to 
submit  to  his  superior  authority,  not  only  from  Russian 
fear  of  punishment,  but  as  a  religious  duty."  *tttocracy 
Many  educated  Russians,  who  perhaps  were  not  greatly  im- 
pressed by  this  appeal  to  divine  right,  nevertheless  considered 
autocratic  government  a  practical  necessity  for  Russia.  The 
enormous  size  and  varied  population  of  the  country,  the  dense 
igiorancs  of  most  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  absence  of  a 
prosperous,  progressive  middle  class,  which  could  take  part  in 
political  life,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  triumph  of  democracy 
would  be  long  postponed  in  the  tsar's  domains.  The  chief 
interest  of  Russian  history  during  the  last  century  lies,  there- 
fore, in  the  development  of  liberalism,  which  gradually  under- 
mined the  whole  fabric  of  autocracy,  and  in  the  revolutionary 
year  of  191 7  brought  it  crashing  to  the  ground.* 

Alexander  I,  grandson  of  Catherine  II,  began  as  a  monarch 
of  enlightened  views.  Under  the  influence  of  his  Swiss  tutor, 
he  imbibed  many  democratic  ideas  of  the  revo-  Alexander  I, 
lutionary  period  in  Europe,  and  he  aspired  to  l^^-'^^W 
put  them  into  practice.  His  ardor  for  reform  grew  cold,  how- 
ever, after  he  came  under  the  influence  of  that  foe  of  liberalism. 
Prince  Mettemich.    The  tsar  not  only  signed  the  Protocol  of 
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Troppau,'  but  also  cooperated  with  his  brother  mooarchs  in 
putting  down  the  first  liberal  uprisings  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  found  him  equally  reactionary  at  home. 
Nicholas  I,  unlike  his  brother,  never  felt  any  sentimental 
sympathy  with  liberalism.  To  prevent  liberal  ideas  from 
Hlcboiu  I,  spreading  among  his  subjects,  the  tsar  relied  on 
ISSS-ISU  ^  strict  censorship  of  the  press,  passport  regula- 
tions which  made  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  enter  Russia  or  to 
leave  it,  an  army  of  spies,  and  the  secret  police  known  as  the 
Third  Section.  The  chief  of 
the  Third  Section  had  unb'miled 
power  to  arrest,  imprison,  or 
deport  a  political  suspect,  with- 
out warrant  and  without  trial. 
During  the  thirty  years'  reign 
of  Nicholas  I,  Liberals  by  tens 
of  thousands  languished  in  jail 
or  trod  the  path  of  exile  to 
Siberia.  Nicholas  was  no  less 
autocratic  in  his  foreign  policy. 
We  have  already  learned  how 
ruthlessly  heput  down  the  Polish 
insurrection  and  how  he  aided 
:  Francis  Joseph  I  to  destn^ 
the  Hungarian  Republic'  Ctece 
only  did  the  tsar  espouse  a  revo- 
lutionary cause.  In  1838  he 
sided  with  the  Greeks  who  had  risen  against  the  Turks,  but 
even  then  his  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  free  Greece  as  to 
exalt  Russia.  Nicholas  afterwards  waged  the  Crimean  War, 
a  venture  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Sardinia  as  the  allies  of  Turkey.  He  died  before 
the  war  ended. 

Alexander  II  started  out  as  a  benevolent  despot.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  notable  reforms,  es- 
pecially those  which  freed  the  serfs  and  created  elective  pro- 
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vindal   assemblies  for   local  govemmeat.    But  the  tsar  was 
not  a  liberal  at  heart,  and  his  counselors  were  men  trained  in 
the  school  of  Nicholas  I.    They  convinced  him,  as  Alexander  il, 
Mcttemich  had  convinced  the  first  Alexander,  that  l***"**** 
liberalism  was  a  Western  novelty,  quite  unsuited  to  holy  Russia, 


and  bound  to  be  followed  by  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of 
mtocracy.  After  a  Polish  insurrection  in  the  early  'sixUes,  which 
thoroughly  frightened  the  tsar,  reaction  bad  full  swing  in  Russia. 
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The  intense  disappointment  of  the  educated  classes  at  Alex- 
ander's relapse  into  the  traditional  ways  of  Russian  mon- 
archfi  gave  rise  to  nihilism.^  It  began  as  an  academic  doctrine, 
j-y^  Radical    thinkers,    building    where    the    French 

philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  left 
ofiF,  set  up  reason  and  science  as  the  twin  guides  of  life.     Russia, 
they  urged,  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  autocracy,  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  and  of  every  other  institution  that  had 
come  down  from  an  unreasoning,  unscientific  past.    Only  when 
the  ground  had  been  thus  cleared,  would  it  be  possible  to  re- 
construct a  new  and  better  society.    The  nihilists  before  long 
began  to  seek  converts  among  the  mdsses.    Under  the  guise  of 
doctors,  school  teachers,  factory  hands,  and  common  laborers, 
they  preached  the  gospel  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
freedom  to  artisans  in  the  towns  and  peasants  in  the  coun- 
try.   The  government   soon  got  wind  of   the  revolutionary 
movement  and  imprisoned  or  exiled  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  nihilist  propaganda  of  words  now  passed  into  a  propa- 
gand9,  of  deeds.    Since  the  government  ruled  by  terror,  it  was 
henceforth  to  be  fought  with  terror.    A  secret  conmiittee  at 
St.  Petersburg  condemned  to  death  a  nmnber  of  prominent 
officials,  spies,  and  members  of  the  hated  Third  Section,  and 
in  some  cases  succeeded  in  assassinating  them.    Alexander 
II  himself  was  murdered  in  1881. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  III  is  chiefly  significant  for  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  made  by  the  government  to  compel  all  the 
Alexander  non-Russians  in  the  empire  to  use  the  Russian 
III.  1581-  language,  accept  Russian  customs,  and  worship 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
This  policy  led  to  severe  treatment  of  the  Finns,  Esthonians, 
Letts,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Germans,  and  Jews.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  was  followed  by  their  migration  in  great 
numbers  to  the  United  States. 

The  accession  of  Nicholas  II  brought  no  change  in  the  po- 
litical situation.  The  young  man  was  amiable  and  weO- 
meaning,  but  as  much  an  autocrat  by  nature  as  any  of  bis 

1  Latin  nikU,  "oothing." 
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predecessors.  The  reax:tionaries  surrounding  him  now  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  keep  Russia  "frozen."  Teachers,  students, 
journalists,  professional  men,  in  fact,  every  one  Kichoiti  II, 
who  dared  think  aloud  suffered  under  the  iron  1*94-1917 
regime.  No  person  was  secure  against  arbitrary  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, exile,  or  execution.  Meanwhile,  the  opposition 
to  autocracy  developed  rapidly  in  Russia,  not  only  among 
the  working  people  and  peasants,  but  also  among  the  middle 
classes  and  enlightened  members  of  the  nobility.  All  the 
liberal  and  discontented  elements  combined  to  demand  for 
Russia  the  free  institutions  which  were  now  no  longer  novelties 
in  western  Europe.  Revolutionary  disorders  at  length  com- 
pelled the  tsar  to  issue  decrees  in  1905-1906,  granting  franchise 
rights  and  providing  for  a  representative  assembly  (Duma). 
The  Duma  met  four  times  and  accomplished  some  useful  legis- 
lation. It  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  winning  liberty  for  the 
people.  When  the  World  War  broke  out,  the  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient autocracy  seemed  to  be  as  firmly  seated  as  ever  in 
Russia. 

140.  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Balkan  States 

In  its  general  contour  the  Balkan  Peninsula  resembles  an 
inverted  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  ends  in  the  Morea  (an- 
ciently the  Peloponnesus).  Examination  of  a  xhe  Btlkan 
physical  map  shows  that  the  surface  is  almost  en-  Peninsula 
tirely  mountainous,  the  only  extensive  plains  being  those  formed 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  Maritza,  and  the  basin  of 
Thessaly.  The  line  of  the  Balkans  clearly  separates  the  upper 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  peninsula,  but  so  many  routes 
cross  them  that  they  have  always  formed  simply  an  obstacle, 
never  a  barrier,  to  invading  peoples  from  the  north.  Owing 
to  the  distribution  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  principal  rivers 
empty  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  iEgean,  rather  than  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  best  harbors  and  most  numerous  islands  are 
also  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  Balkans, 
in  fact,  form  a  part  of  the  Near  East,  and  their  history  during 
modem  times  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  Eastern  Question* 
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No  other  part  of  Europe  of  equal  extent  contains  so  many 
different  peoples  as  the  Balkan  Peninsula.^  The  original 
Inhmbitants  inhabitants  are  represented  to-day  by  the  Alba- 
of  the  Balkan  nians.  The  Greeks  rank  as  the  next  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  peninsula,  though  the  original  purity 
of  their  blood  has  been  adulterated  by  intermixture  with  Al- 
banians and  Slavs.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
the  South  Slavs  (Jugoslavs)  began  to  leave  their  homes  among 
the  Carpathians  and  to  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Danube. 
The  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  remotely  Asiatic  origin  and  akin 
to  the  Magyars  and  Turks,  first  appeared  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. They  adopted  the  speech,  religion,  and  culture  of  the 
South  Slavs.  The  Rumanians  claim  descent  from  the  Roman 
colonists  of  Dacia  north  of  the  Danube;  they  seem  to  be, 
however,  chiefly  the  descendants  of  Slavic  immigrants.  The 
Turks  descend  from  the  Ottoman  invaders  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  and  from  later  immigrants.  Inter- 
marriage with  their  Christian  captives  and  converts  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Islam  has  made  the  Turks  substantially  European 
in  physique.  The  Turkish  population  is  nowhere  found  in 
compact  masses  except  in  northeastern  Bulgaria  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Adrianople  and  Constantinople. 

The  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  formed  a  typical  Oriental 
despotism.  The  sultan  was  not  only  lord  of  the  Turkish  realm 
The  Otto-  in  both  Asia  and  Europe,  but  also  the  caliph,  or 
man  Empire  spiritual  head,  of  all  Islam.  He  Uved  shut  up  in 
his  seraglio  at  Constantinople  and  depended  upon  his  vizier 
(prime  minister)  and  divan  (council  of  ministers)  to  execute 
his  will.  Each  province  had  a  pasha  (governor)  nominally 
subject  to  the  sultan,  but  more  often  than  not  practically  inde- 
pendent of  him.  The  professional  soldiers  known  as  Janizaries, 
who  at  first  had  been  exclusively  recruited  from  Christian  chil- 
dren, comprised  the  standing  army. 

Only  those  who  accepted  Islam  were  citizens  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Turks  tolerated  the  presence  of  Christians,  but 
deprived  them  of  all  political  rights.    Unbelievers  could  not 

1  See  the  map  between  pages  7i8-7zo> 
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hold  any  civil  office  or  serve  in  the  army.  They  also  had 
to  pay  heavy  taxes  not -imposed  upon  Moslems.  Some  Chris- 
tians accepted  the  faith  of  their  conquerors  in  Turks  and 
order  to  secure  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Even  Christians 
including  these  converts,  the  Turks  in  southeastern  Europe 
remained  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  Impassable 
barriers,  raised  by  differences  of  race,  language,  religion,  and 
customs,  separated  them  from  their  subjects. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  eighteenth  century  showed  plain 
signs  of  the  blight  which  inevitably  descends  upon  states  built 
up  by  the  sword  and  maintained  only  by  the  Decadence 
sword.  Few  of  its  despotic  sovereigns  possessed  ^^  Turkey 
real  ability,  and  the  control  of  affairs  passed  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  self-seeking  ministers  and  favorites.  The 
Janizaries,  a  turbulent  body,  often  used  their  power  to  set  up 
and  depose  sultans  at  will.  The  weakness  of  the  central  admin- 
istration was  reflected  in  the  provinces,  where  the  pashas 
acquired  substantial  independence  and  in  many  instances  made 
their  power  hereditary.  Turkey's  internal  decadence  offered  a 
promising  opportunity  for  its  partition  among  European  powers. 

Ever  since  the  fateful  year,  1683,^  the  Turks  had  lost  ground 
in    Europe,  Austria  soon  recovered    Hungary,  Transylvania, 
and  much  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.     Russia  under  Dismember- 
Catherine  II  seized  the  Crimea,  with  the  adjoining  ni«nt  ot 
territory,  and  under  Alexander  I  took  Bessarabia.     ^  *^ 
The  settlement  of  181 5  made  the  Ionian  Islands  a  British  pro- 
tectorate.   Then,  as  the  nineteenth  century  progiessed,  the 
Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  stirred  by  the  same  enthu- 
siasm for  nationality  which   had  moved  Italians,   Germans, 
Belgians,  Poles,  and  Bohemians,  threw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke 
and  declared  for  freedom.    The  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
began. 

The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  never  fully  accepted 
Ottoman  sovereignty.     A  comer  of  the  "Black  .-    , 

^     "^  Montenegro 

Mountain"  country  held  out  for  four  hundred 

years  against  the  Turks.    The  independence  of  Montenegro  as 

>  See  page  308. 
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a  principality  was  finally  recognized  by  the  sultan  in  1799.    In 
1910  it  became  a  kingdom. 

The  Serbians  have  a  memorable  history.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  one  of  their  rulers,  Stephen  Dushan,  built  up  an  empire 
Serbia  which  covered  nearly  the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula. 

It  was  Dushan's  ambition  to  unite  Serbians,  Greeks, 
and  Bulgarians,  and  by  their  union  to  prevent  the  Ottoman 
power  from  taking  root  in  southeastern  Europe.  His  empire 
collapsed  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo  (1389),  and  for 
the  next  four  hundred  years  Serbia  lay  under  the  heel  of  the 
Turk.  All  this  time  its  people  never  forgot  their  glorious  past. 
The  exploits  of  Dushan  and  other  national  heroes  were  handed 
down  by  minstrels,  who  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the  days 
when  Serbia  held  first  place  in  the  Balkans.  After  two  revolts 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  received  self-govern- 
ment as  a  principality.    It  became  a  kingdom  in  1882. 

The  Greeks  had  not  been  a  free  people  since  their  conquest 
by  the  Romans  in  the  second  century  B.C.  Byzantines,  crusad- 
-  ing  Franks,  and  Venetians  occupied  Greece  during 

medieval  times.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  entire  country  came  under  the  Turks,  whose  dominion 
endured  until  the  nineteenth  century  had  run  one-quarter  of 
its  course.  The  French  Revolution  awakened  the  longing  of 
the  Greeks  for  independence,  and  in  182 1  they  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  Volunteers  from  every  European  country,  as 
well  as  a  few  Americans,  came  to  help  them.  The  powers  at 
first  stood  coldly  by,  for  Mettemich,  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  Concert  of  Europe,  considered  the  Greeks  simply  rebels 
against  *' legitimate''  Ottoman  authority.  As  the  struggle 
proceeded  and  the  Greeks  seemed  likely  to  be  overwhelmed, 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  France  increasingly  favored 
intervention,  and  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I  brought  to  the 
throne  a  tsar  ready  to  follow  the  traditional  Russian  policy 
toward  the  Turks.  The  three  powers  finally  took  decisive 
action.  An  allied  fleet  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  at  Navarino, 
a  French  army  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  Morea,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, crossing  the  Balkans,  moved  upon  Constantinople.    The 
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sultan  had  to  yield,  aad  in  1829  signed  a  treaty  which  granted 
complete  independence  to  central  and  southern  Greece. 

The   kingdom   of   Greece,  as  originally   established,   com- 
prised only  a  small  part  of  ancient  Hellas.    More  than  half  of 
the  Greek  people  remained  under  Tuikish  rule,  p.^. 
distributed  in  Thessaly,  Epinis,  Macedonia, Thrace,  HeUmiim 
the  Ionian  Islands,  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  Crete,  Cyprus, 

and  the  western  coast  

of  Asia  Minor  (the 
classic  Ionia).  A  Pan 
Hellenic  movement 
soon  began  to  recover 
as  much  as  possible  of 
these  regions  from  the 
Turks.  Great  Bntam 
fostered  it  by  cedmg 
the  Ionian  Islands 
and  also  by  inducing 
the  sultan  to  relin- 
quish Thessaly,  The 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912- 
i9r3,  which  will  be 
described  presently, 
gave  Greece  southern 
Epirus,  a  valuable  part 
of  Macedonia,  Crete, 
and    many   smaller 

islands.         When      the        a  cm™  by  sir  John  T.jm.l  „hich  .pp«r.d  U,  th. 

English  journal  Pintk  foi  June  la,  iSS4.    TIk  tui  ii 

World  War  broke  out    shown  holdinc  ■  bombshell  to  hu  ar  ind.  a^  he  liiUni 

and  Turkey  sided  with  "J^"^'^''""'  *""  ™  *^""' '"""« '  ""^  "^ 
the  Central  Powers,  it 

was  the  hope  of  the  Greek  premier,  Venizelos,  that  Greece  might 
now  completely  realize  her  Pan-Hellenic  ambitions  by  entering 
the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  winning  of  Greek  freedom, 
Nicholas  I,  who  often  spoke  of  the  sultan  as  the  "sick  man" 
of  Europe  and  of  his  approaching  funeral,  reopened  the  Eastern 


r  Nicholas  Heakd  in  ihe  Shell" 
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lot  of  Christians  in  Turkey  became  harder  than  ever.  In  their 
desire  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Constantinople,  Great  Britain  and 
France  thus  abandoned  the  tradition,  which  had  come  down  from 
the  crusades,  that  the  Turks  were  a  barbarous  people  and  the 
enemies  of  civilization.  Turkey  was  to  be  treated  henceforth 
as  no  longer  outside  the  pale,  but  as  a  respectable  member  of 
the  European  family  of  nations. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  reconmienced 
soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Turkey's  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  had  been  semi-independent  _.  ^. 
under  a  Russian  protectorate  since  1829.  They 
conunand  the  lower  Danube,  and  their  acquisition  would  have 
enabled  Russia  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  most  important 
river  of  Europe.  Consequently,  the  diplomats  at  Paris  con- 
verted Moldavia  and  Wallachia  into  self-governing  states,  with 
Turkey'  as  their  nominal  overlord.  The  Rumanians,  who 
inhabit  both  principalities,  desired,  however,  to  form  a  united 
nation.  The  powers  and  the  sultan  gave  a  grudging  consent, 
and  the  new  state  of  Rumania  came  into  existence. 

Russia's  desire  to  rescue  the  Christians  of  the  Balkans  from 
oppression  and,  incidentally,  to  take  Constantinople,  brought 
about  another  war  between  the   two  countries.  Rusao- 
Sufficient  justification  for  it  existed  in  the  cruelty  Turkisli  War, 

18T7— 1878 

with  which  Turkish  soldiers  had  suppressed  an 
insurrection  of  the  Bulgarians.  This  time  western  Europe  re- 
mained neutral  and  watched  the  duel  between  Slav  and  Turk. 
Russian  armies  promptly  crossed  the  Danube,  only  to  be  held 
up  for  months  before  the  fortress  of  Plevna  in  Bulgaria.  The 
Turks  fought  well,  and  their  defense  of  Plevna  is  celebrated  in 
military  annals.  Its  fall  allowed  the  tsar's  troops  to  advance 
within  sight  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Here  they  paused,  for  both 
Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary  threatened  hostilities,  in 
case  Russia  occupied  Constantinople. 

Russia  and  Turkey  now  made  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  ^  the  sultan  agreed  to  the  creation  of  a  new  state. 
Greater  Bulgaria,  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  JEgean 

1  A  suburb  of  Constantinople. 
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and  including  nearly  all  Macedonia.  Both  Greece  and  Serbia 
protested  vigorously  against  this  arrangement,  idiich  upset  their 
Treaty  of  ^^'^  plans  for  expansion  in  the  Balkans.  Far  more 
San  Steiano,  serious  was  the  opposition  of  the  Western  powers. 
Austria  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  strong  Balkan 
state  lying  across  her  path  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  Great 
Britain  feared  that  Greater  Bulgaria  would  be  merely  the  will- 
ing tool  of  Russia.  A  general  European  conflict  threatened, 
until  the  tsar  agreed  to  submit  the  treaty  to  revision  by  an 
international  congress  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  under  Bismarck's 
presidency. 

The  assembled  diplomats  attempted  still  another  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  recognized  Monte- 
Treaty  of  negro,  Serbia,  and  Rumania  as  sovereign  states, 
BerUn,  1878  wholly  independent  of  Turkey.  That  part  of  Bul- 
garia between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans  became'  a  self- 
governing  principality  under  Turkish  sovereignty.  Bulgaria 
south  of  the  Balkans  —  Eastern  Rumelia  —  went  back  to  the 
sultan,  together  with  Macedonia.  Austria-Hungary  was  allowed 
to  occupy  and  administer  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Great  Britain  was  given  the  ri^t  to  hold  the 
bland  of  Cyprus.  These  arrangements  having  been  made,  the 
powers  again  solemnly  guaranteed  the  "integrity"  of  the  sul- 
tan's remaining  possessions  in  Eiux>pe.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
thus  remained  in  Europe,  a  decadent  empire  pnq)ped  up  by 
Christian  arms. 

Diplomacy  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  Balkans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Eastern  Rumelia  before  long  revolted  against  the  Turks 
Bui  aria  ^°^  united  with  Bulgaria.    The  European  powers 

protested  against  this  infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty, 
but  took  no  measures  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarian 
territories.  Bulgaria  remained  tributary  to  the  sultan  until 
1908.  By  that  time  she  had  grown  strong  enough  to  repudiate 
another  clause  of  the  Berlin  treaty  and  to  set  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Her  ruler,  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  then 
exchanged  his  princely  dignity  for  the  more  pretentious  title 
of  tsar  of  the  Bulgarians. 
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The  year  1908  saw  also  a  revolution  in  the  sultan's  dominions. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  Young  Turks,  a  group  of  patriotic 
refonners  who  aimed  to  revive  and  modernize  the  The  Young 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  won  over  the  army  and  T^*" 
carried  through  a  sudden,  almost  bloodless,  coup  d^itat.  The 
terrified  sultan  (Abdul  Hamid  II)  had  to  issue  a  decree  re- 
storing the  constitution  granted  by  him  at  his  accession, 
but  abrogated  soon  afterwards.  His  despotism  vanished,  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  with  an  elective  parliament,  a  responsi- 
ble ministry,  and  a  free  press  took  a  place  among  democratic 
states. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  Young  Turks  were 
nationalists  as  well  as  democrats.  They  intended  to  weld 
together  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ottoman- 
into  a  single  nation,  with  Turkish  as  the  favored  "•**®^ 
language  and  Islam  the  only  privileged  faith.  Just  as  the 
Russian  policy  was  one  of  Russification,  so  that  of  the  Young 
Turks  was  one  of  Ottomanization.  Cruel  oppression  and 
massacres  of  Christians  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  followed, 
particularly  in  Macedonia.  This  Turkish  province  was  peopled 
by  Greeks,  Serbians,  and  Bulgarians.  Large  numbers  of  them 
fled  to  their  respective  countries,  carrying  their  grievances  with 
them,  and  agitated  for  war  against  Turkey. 

The  war  soon  came.     Greece,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Bul- 
garia, forgetting  for  the  moment  the  jealousies  which  divided 
them,  came  together  in  a  Balkan  alliance,  issued 
to    the   sultan   an    ultimatum    demanding    self-  Second  Bal- 
govemment  for  Macedonia,  and  when  this  was  ![J^^i5« 
refused,  promptly  began  hostilities.    They  were 
everywhere  successful,  and  Turkey  was  compelled  to  give  up 
all  her  European  dominions  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Enos 
on  the  iEgean  Sea  to  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea.    She  likewise 
ceded  Crete  to  Greece.    The  allies  then  proceeded  to  quarrel 
over  the  disposition  of  Macedonia.      A  second  Balkan  War 
resulted,   with    Greece,   Serbia,   Montenegro,    Rumania,   and 
Turkey  ranged  against  Bulgaria.    Tsar  Ferdinand  could  not 
cope  with  so  many  foes  and  sued  for  peace. 
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European  Goveknicents 


Country 

Capital 

1 
Rcler          < 

Parliament 

Albania    .    .    . 

'  Durazzo 

Austria    .    .    . 

'  Vienna 

President  M.        | 
Hainisch           | 

Belgium  .    .    . 

Bnissels 

Albert  I  ( 1909-)  . 

Senate  and  Chamber  of  Repcesenta- 
tives 

Bulgaria  .    .    . 

Sofia 

Boris  III  (i9i»-) 

National  Assembly  or  Sobranje 

Czecho- 

Pra^e 

President  T.  G. 

Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 

slovakia  .    . 

Masaryk 

Denmark  .    .    . 

Copenhagen 

Christian  X 
(191 »-) 

Rigsdad  (Landsthing  and  Folkethmg) 

ESTHONLA  .      .      . 

Reval 

Finland    .    .    . 

UeUingfors 

President  K.  J. 
Stlhlberg 

House  of  Representatives 

France     .    .    . 

Paris 

President  A. 
Millerand 

Germany  .    . 

Berlin 

President  F. 
Ebert 

Bundesrat  and  Reichstag 

Great  Britain 

London 

George  V  (1910-) 

House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 

Greece    .    .    . 

Athens 

Constantine  I 

mons 
Bu\6  (Council  of  State  and  Chamber  of 

(1913-1917, 

Deputies) 

i9»o-) 

Holland  .    .    . 

The  Hague 

Wilhelmina 

Estates-General  (First  Chamber  and 

(1890-) 

Second  Chamber) 

Hungary  .    .    . 

Budapest 

Iceland    .    .    . 

Reykjavik 

Christian  X 

Althing    (Upper   House    and   Lower 

(191*-) 

House) 

Italy   .... 

Rome 

Victor  Emmanuel 
III  (I900-) 

Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Jugoslavia   .    . 

Belgrade 

Alexander  I 

National  Assembly  or  Naroda  Sknp* 

(1919-) 

shtina 

Latvia.    .    .    . 

Riga 

Lithuania     .    . 

Vilna 

President  A. 
Smetona 

Norway    .    .    . 

Christiania 

Haakon  VII 
(1905-) 

Storthing  (Lagthing  and  Odekthing) 

Poland     .    .    . 

Warsaw 

1 

President  J. 
Pilsudski 

Parliament  or  Seym 

Portugal     .    . 

1  Lisbon 

1 

President  A. 
Almeida 

National  Council  and  Second  Chamber 

Rumania  .    .    . 

!  Bukharest 

1 

Ferdinand  I 
(1914-) 

Senate  and  Chamber  ci  Deputies 

Russia.    .    .    . 

Moscow 

Spain   .... 

Madrid 

Alfonso  XIII 
(1886-) 

Cortes  (Senate  and  Congress) 

Sweden    .    .    . 

Stockholm 

Gustav  V 

Diet    (First    Chamber    and    Second 

(1907-) 

Chamber) 

SwrrZERLAND 

Berne 

StUnderat  and  Nationalrat 

Turkey    .    .    . 

Constantinople 

Mohammed  VI 
(1918-) 

Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Ukrainia  .    .    . 

Kiev 

The  treaty  signed  at  Bukharest  completely  altered  the  aspect 
of  the  Balkans.    Bulgaria  surrendered  to  Rumania  districts 
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south  of  the  Danube,  and  allowed  Greece,  Montenegro,  and 
Serbia  to  annex  most  of  Macedonia.    These  three  states  were 
now  nearly  doubled  in  size.    The  Turkish  province  j, ©aty  of 
of  Albania  became  an  independent  principality.   Bukharegt, 
Turkey,  though  ignored  at  the  Peace  Conference,  ^    * 
escaped  dismemberment  and  even  secured  an  accession  of  terri- 
tory.    The  Treaty  of  Bukharest  thus  left  the  TUrk  in  Europe, 
and  by  sowing  seeds  of  enmity  between  Bulgaria  and  her  sister 
states  helped  further  to  postpone  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question. 

Studies 

1 .   Contrast  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Third  Republic  came  into  exist- 
ence with  those  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  First  and  Second  Republics. 

2.  Why  may  the  French  government  be  described  as  a  "parliamentary  republic"? 

3.  Compare  the  powers  of  the  French  and  American  presidents,  respectively.  4. 
How  does  the  party  system  of  France  differ  from  that  of  Great  Britain?  5.  Why 
b  the  pwpe  called  the  "prisoner  of  the  Vatican"?  6.  How  does  Spain  happen  to 
have  a  Bourbon  dynasty?  7.  "The  disappearance  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Comment  on 
this  statement.  8.  When  did  Switzerland  become  a  neutralized  state?  9.  Com- 
pare the  Swiss  referendum  with  the  French  plebiscite.  10.  Compare  the  German 
Empire  as  a  federation  with  the  United  States.  1 1 .  What  was  the  hbtorical  origin 
of  the  free  cities  of  the  German  Empire?  12.  Explain  the  distinction  between  the 
titles  "German  Emperor"  and  "Emperor  of  Germany."  13.  Why  was  the  Reichstag 
described  by  its  own  members  as  merely  a  "  hall  of  echoes  "  ?  14.  Why  was  Germany 
called  the  "political  kindergarten  of  Europe"?  15.  Why  was  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire called  a  "  ramshackle  empire  "  ?  16.  Why  has  Russia  been  called  the  "  adopted 
child"  of  Europe?  17.  Why  was  the  character  and  personality  of  the  tsars  always 
an  important  factor  in  Russian  history?  18.  Conmient  on  the  tsar's  title  "Auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias."  19.  What  was  meant  by  calling  the  Russian  imperial 
government  a  "despotism  tempered  by  assassination"?  20.  Account  for  the  slow 
progress  of  liberalism  in  Russia.  21.  "The  two  forces  that  have  constantly  un- 
dermined the  power  of  Turkey  are  religion  and  nationality."  How  does  Turkish 
history  during  the  last  himdred  years  confirm  this  statement?  22.  Mention  three 
occasions  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  dissolution.  23.  Why  did  Russia  favor  nationalism  in  the  Balkans  and 
oppose  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe?  24.  Explain  the  strategic  value  of  Constan- 
tinople. 25.  Why  has  the  Bakan  Peninsula  been  called  the  "danger  zone"  of 
Europe? 


CHAPTER  XVI 
COLONIAL  EXPilNSION  AND  WORLD  POLITICS  ^ 

141.   Greater  Europe 

Colonial  expansion,  begun  by  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  continued  in  the  seventeenth  and 
EzpAotioii  of  eighteenth  centuries  by  Russians,  Dutch,  French, 
Bmope  j^jjj  English,  cuhninated  during  the  past  hundred- 

odd  years.  It  is  principally  this  movement  which  gives  such 
significance  to  European  history.  The  civilization  of  Europe, 
as  a£fected  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, has  been  spread  throughout  the  world.  The  languages, 
literatures,  religions,  laws,  and  customs  of  Europe  have  been 
extended  to  almost  all  mankind. 

Great  Britain  in  1815  was  the  leading  world  power.  France 
had  been  well-nigh  eliminated  as  a  colonial  rival  by  the  Seven 
ColonUl  Years'  War,  and  Holland  had  lost  valuable  pos- 

empires  sessions  overseas  in  the  revolutionary  and  Napo- 

leonic wars.  The  spectacle  of  the  British  Empire,  so  populous, 
so  rich  in  natural  resources,  so  far-flung,  stirred  the  imagination 
and  aroused  the  envy  of  the  witnessing  nations.  They,  also, 
became  eager  for  possessions  in  savage  or  half-dvilized  lands. 
France,  from  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  began  to  conquer 
northwestern  Africa  and  Madagascar  and  to  acquire  territories 
in  southeastern  Asia.  Italy  and  Germany,  having  attained 
nationhood,  entered  into  the  race  for  overseas  dominions. 
Portugal  and  Spain  annexed  new  colonies.  Diminutive  Bel- 
gium built  up  a  colonial  empire  in  Africa.    Mighty  Russia 

>  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  19,  "Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
1796";  No.  21,  "Monroe  Doctrine,  1823";  No.  23,  "Durham  Report,  1839"; 
No.  36,  "Lincoki's  First  Inaugural  Address,  1861 ";  No.  27,  "Gettysbisg  Addresii 
i86s";  No.  30,  "RooaevdV&InaLVieai^  Address,  1905." 
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spread  out  eastward  over  the  whole  of  Siberia  and,  having 
reached  the  Pacific,  moved  southward  toward  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
expanded  across  the  American  continent,  acquired  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  dependencies,  and  stood  forth  at  length  as  an 
imperial  power.  Few  and  unimportant  were  those  regions  of 
the  world  which  remained  unappropriated  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  word  "imperialism"  conveniently  describes  all  this 
activity  of  the  different  nations  in  reaching  out  for  colonial 
dependencies.  Imperialism,  of  course,  is  not  a  .  .  „ 
new  phenomenon;  empire  building  began  almost 
at  the  dawn  of  history.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  its 
most  recent  aspects.  Sometimes  it  leads  to  the  declaration 
of  a  protectorate  over  a  region,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  marking  oflF 
a  sphere  of  influence  where  other  powers  agree  not  to  interfere. 
Sometimes  it  goes  no  further  than  the  securing  of  concessions 
in  imdeveloped  countries  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil,  or  China. 
Most  commonly,  however,  imperialism  results  in  the  complete 
annexation  of  a  distant  territory,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  imperialistic  ambitions  of  the  great  powers  more  than 
once  led  them  to  disregard  the  rights  of  weaker  nations  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  impedAlinn 
Great  Britain  subdued  the  two  Boer  republics  in  »»d 
South  Africa,  Italy  attempted  to  conquer  the 
independent  nation  of  Abyssinia,  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  at  one  time  threatened  the  integrity  of 
China.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  most  cases  colonial 
dependencies  have  been  secured  only  at  the  expense  of  savage 
or  semi-civilized  peoples.  Though  there  are  many  things  to 
condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  European  powers  toward  their 
subjects,  much  improvement  is  to  be  observed  within  recent 
years.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  colonial  states  expend 
large  sums  annually  in  their  dominions  for  roads,  railways, 
schools,  medical  service,  and  humanitarian  work  of  various 
sorts. 
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It  has  been  manifestly  impossible  for  even  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  modem  nations  to  grant  self-government  to  their  rude 
Imperialism  ^^^  backward  subjects.  Where  the  level  of  civili- 
*nd  zation  is  higher,  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  the  pre- 

emocracy  yailing  illiteracy  of  the  inhabitants  forms  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  democracy.  We  have  already  noted, 
however,  that  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  raised  round 
herself  a  circle  of  self-governing  daughters  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa,  and  that  France  permits  some  of  her  colonies 
to  send  representatives  to  the  French  legislature.'  Other  in- 
stances of  the  bestowal  of  free  institutions  upon  native  peoples 
will  be  referred  to  as  we  proceed  with  the  story  of  European 
expansion  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

142.  The  Opening-up  of  Africa 

Speaking  broadly,  Africa  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau 
v/ith  a  fringe  of  unindented  coastal  plain.  Penetration  of  the 
Physical  interior  was  long  delayed  by  mountain  ranges 

Africa  which  approach  close  to  the  sea,  by  rapids  and 

falls  which  hinder  river  navigation,  by  the  barrier  of  dense 
forests  and  extensive  deserts,  and  by  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate  in  many  regions.  Though  lying  almost  in  sight 
of  Euro|>e,  Africa  remained  until  our  own  time  the  "Dark 
Continent." 

Many  different  peoples  have  found  a  home  in  Africa.  All 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  is  occupied  by  the  White 
Racial  Race,   divided   into   the   three  great  groups  of 

^^^  Semites  (Arabs),  Eastern  Hamites,  and  Western 

Hamites,  or  Libyans.  The  Black  Race  since  prehistoric  times 
has  held  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  true  negroes  are  con- 
fined to  the  Sudan  and  adjacent  parts.  Some  negroes  in  the 
course  of  time  blended  more  or  less  with  Hamites,  giving  rise  to 
the  Bantu-speaking  peoples,  who  dwell  chiefly  south  of  the 
equator.  To  these  elements  of  the  native  population  must  be 
added  the  curious  Pygmies  of  the  equatorial  districts,  together 
with  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  in  the  extreme  south. 

1  See  pages  494  and  504. 
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Little  more  than  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Africa  was 
known  in  antiquity.  Here  were  Egypt,  the  first  home  of 
civilization,  and  Carthage,  Rome's  most  formidable  rival  for 
supremacy.  During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  all  North  Africa 
fell  under  Arab  domination.    Arab  missionaries,  warriors,  and 
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slave-hunters  also  spread  along  the  eastern  coast  and  estab- 
lished trading  posts  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
•  ^  u.  River.  The  vast  extent  of  the  contlaeot  was 
tb«  niiia-  first  revealed  to  Europeans  by  the  Portuguese 
j""""  <«>-  discoveries  in  the  second  hall  of  the  fifteenth 
century.*  Except  for  the  Dutch  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Europeans,  however,  did  not  try  to  settle 
in  Africa.  Nothing  tempted  them  to  do  so.  The  shores  of  the 
continent  were  plague-ridden,  and  its  interior  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  barren  deserts  or  of  impenetrable  forests.  Maps  of 
Africa  a  hundred  years  ago  show 
the  interior  decorated  with  pic- 
tures of  the  hippopotamus,  the 
.  elephant,  and  the  negro,  to 
conceal  the  ignorance  of  geogra- 
phers. 

The  penetration  of  Africa  has 
been  mainly  accomplished  by 
The  Ultw  following  the  coutse 
and  th«  of    its    four   great 

■"'•'-I"  rivers.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  British  African  Association, 
then  recently  founded,  sent 
Mungo  Park  to  the  Niger.  He 
and  his  immediate  successors 
-iver  and  revealed  the  existence 
of  the  mysterious  city  of  Timbuktu,  an  Arab  capita]  never 
previously  visited  by  Europeans.  The  determination  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  —  a  problem  which  had  interested  the  an- 
cients —  Diet  with  success  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Captain  Speke  first  saw  the  waters  of  the 
lake  which  he  named  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  honor  of  England's 
queen,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  found  the  smaller  lake  called  by 
him  Albert  Nyanza,  in  honor  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  dis- 
covery of  snow-dad  mountains  in  this  part  of  Africa  confirmed 
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what  Greek  geographers  had  Uught  regarding  the  "Mountains 
of  the  Moon." 

Meanwhile,  an   intrepid   Scotch   missionary   and   explorer, 
David  Livingstone,  had  traced  the  course  of  the  Zambesi. 
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Starting  from  the  Cape,  he  worked  his  way  northward,  found 
the  wonderful  Victoria  Falls,  and  crossed  the  continent  from 
Buini  of  the  sea  to  sea.  Livingstone's  work  was  carried  further 
Zimbeii  md  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  a  newspaper  correq>ond- 
°'°  ent  who  became  one  of  the  eminent  explorers 
of  modern  times.  He  discovered  Lake  Albert  Edward  Nyanza, 
showed  that  Lake  Tanganyika  drained  into  the  Congo,  and 
followed  that  mighty  stream  all  the  way  to  its  mouth.  Stan- 
ley's fascinating  narra- 
tives of  his  travels  did 
much  to  arouse  Euro- 
pean interest  in  Africa. 
Mission  work  in  Af- 
rica went  hand  in  han<S 
African  With  geograpb  - 
miMiont  {f^  discovety. 
Not  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  in 
North  Africa,  what  Is- 
i^^^^^^-'-^-^^f^'-^^'U  •*">  >'  supreme  from 
"■      ^^f:,    ""  f"     Morocco  to  Egypt  and 

from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  io°  north  of  the 
equator.  Abyssinia,  the 
negro  republic  of  Libe- 
ria, and  South  Africa,  as  far  as  it  is  white,  are  entirely  Chris- 
tian. The  accompanying  map  shows  how  mission  stations, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  broad  belt  of  heathenism  in  Central  Africa. 

MS.  The  Partitioii  of  Africa 
The  division  of  Africa  among  Euro[>ean  powers  followed 
promptly  upon  its  exploration.  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
The  Spuilih  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain  all 
■nd  Porto-  profited  by  the  scramble  for  African  tcrritorVr 
AMca  particularly  during  the  'eighties  and  the  'nineties 

of  the  last    century.     The    Spanish    possessions   are  smilL 
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compared  with  those  of  the  other  powers,  and,  except  for 
the  northern  coast  of  Morocco,  not  of  great  importance.  Por- 
tugal, however,  controls  the  two  valuable  regions  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique. 

The  Congo  basin,  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent,  is 
controlled  by  Belgium.    The  area  of  the  Belgian  The  Belgiani 
Congo  has  now  been  considerably  increased  by  ^^^^^ 
the  acquisition  of  former  German  territories. 

Soon  after  Germany  attained  national  unity,  she  made  her 
appearance  among  colonial  powers.  Treaties  with  the  native 
chiefs  and  arbitrary  annexations  resulted  in  the  The  Germans 
acquisition  of  extensive  regions  in  Southwest  ^^^^ 
Africa,  East  Africa,  the  Cameroons,  and  Togo.  They  were  all 
conquered  by  the  Allies  during  the  World  War. 

Italy  was  another  late-comer  on  the  African  scene.  She 
secured  Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Italian  Somaliland.  An 
Italian  attempt  to  annex  Abyssinia  ended  dis-  The  Itaiiam 
astrously,  and  the  ancient  Abyssinian  "empire*'  »"  Africa 
still  remains  independent.  Italy's  most  important  African 
colony  is  Libya,  conquered  from  Turkey  in  1911-1912.  It  says 
much  for  the  liberal  principles  underlying  Italian  colonial  policy 
that  a  constitution  has  recently  been  granted  to  the  Libyans. 

The  beginnings  of  French  dominion  in  Africa  reach  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Louis  XIV  began  to  acquire 
trading  posts  along  the  western  coast  and  in  The  French 
Madagascar.  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  ^^^^ 
century,  however,  that  the  French  entered  seriously  upon  the 
work  of  colonization.  France  now  holds  Algeria,  the  conquest 
of  which  began  in  1830;  Tunis,  taken  from  Turkey  in  1881 ; 
most  of  Morocco,  a  protectorate  since  191 2 ;  the  valleys  of  the 
Senegal  and  Upper  Niger ;  part  of  the  Guinea  coast ;  French 
Somaliland ;  and  the  island  of  Madagascar.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  that  the  African  possessions  of  France  exceed  in  area 
those  of  any  other  power,  but  they  include  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Great  Britain  has  secured,  if  not  the  lion's  share,  at  any  rate 
the  most  valuable  share  of  Africa.  Besides  extensive  posses- 
sions on  the  Guinea  coast,  she  holds  a  solid  blo€£  of  tettvtorj 
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all  the  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Egypt.  Cape 
Colony  was  captuTed  from  the  Dutch  during  the  Napoleonic 
Tb«  Britiah  wars.  The  Dutch  farmers,  or  Boers,  did  sot  take 
in  Soath  kindly  to  British  rule.     Many  o£  them,  with  their 

famiUes  and  flocks,  moved  from  Cape  Colony 
into  the  unknown  country  beyond.  This  wholesale  emigration 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Boer  republics  of  Natal,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  Natal  was  soon  annexed  by 
Great  Britain,  but  the  other  two  repubUcs  remained  independent. 
The  discovery  of  the  world's 
richest  gold  mines  in  the  Trans- 
vaal led  to  a  large  influx  of 
Englishmen,  who,  since  they 
paid  taxes,  demanded  a  share  in 
the  government.  The  champion 
of  British  interests  was  Cecil 
Rhodes,  an  Oxford  student  who 
foimd  nches  in  the  Kimberley 
diamond  fields  and  rose  to  be 
prime  miobter  of  Cape  Colony, 
The  Dutch  settlers,  under  the 
lead  of  President  Kruger  of  the 
Transvaal,  were  just  as  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  government 
in  their  own  hands.  Disputes 
between  the  two  peoples  culminated  in  the  South  African  War 
(1S99-1902),  in  which  the  Boers  were  overcome  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers. 

The  war  had  a  happy  outcome.  Great  Britain  showed  a 
wise  liberality  toward  her  former  foes  and  granted  them  self- 
Onloaof  government.    Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free 

Sontb  Africa,  State,  and  the  Transvaal  soon  came  together  in 
l»o»-«io       jjjg  yjjj^jjj  ^j  gpy^jj  j^^^     ,j^g  Union  has  a 

governor-general  appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  a  common 
parliament,  and  a  responsible  ministry.  Cape  Town  and 
Pretoria  are  the  two  capitals,  and  both  English  and  Dutch  are 
official  languages. 
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The  Union  may  ultimately  include  other  British  possessions 
in  Africa.  Great  Britain  asserts  a  protectorate  over  Bechuana- 
land,  which  is  still  very  sparsely  settled  by  Euro-  The  British 
peans.  She  also  controls  the  imperial  domain  »» East  Africa 
acquired  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  called  after  him  Rhodesia. 
During  the  Worid  War  loyal  Boers  conquered  German  South- 
west Africa  and  cooperated  with  the  British  in  the  conquest  of 
German  East  Africa.  Great  Britain  has  still  other  territories 
in  this  part  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  comprising  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  secured 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  result  of 
General  Kitchener's  victorious  campaigns. 

The  Egyptians  have  been  subject  to  foreigners  for  over 
twenty-four  hundred  years.  The  Persians  came  to  Egypt  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C. ;  then  the  Macedonians  _ 
under  Alexander  the  Great;  then  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Caesar;  and  subsequently  the  Arabs  and  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Turkish  sultans  controlled  the  country  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  an  able  pasha 
made  himself  almost  an  independent  sovereign.  After  1882 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Great  Britain.  Once  established  in  Egypt, 
the  British  began  to  make  it  over.  They  restored  order,  puri- 
fied the  courts,  levied  taxes  fairly,  reorganized  the  finances, 
paid  the  public  debt,  abolished  forced  labor,  and  took  measures 
to  improve  sanitary  conditions.  British  engineers  built  a  rail- 
road along  the  Nile,  together  with  the  famous  Assuan  Dam 
and  other  irrigation  works  which  reclaimed  millions  of  acres 
from  the  desert.  For  the  first  time  in  centuries,  the  peasants 
were  assured  of  peace,  justice,  and  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
decent  living.  Nevertheless,  economic  prosperity  did  not 
reconcile  the  people  to  foreign  rule.  In  1920,  after  much 
agitation  and  revolutionary  outbreaks,  Great  Britain  finally 
offered  Egypt  partial  independence.  The  British  intend  to 
retain  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  that  country. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Egypt  as  the  doorway  to  Africa 
will  be  much  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway.    This  transcontinental  line  starts  from  Cape  Towiv\ 
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crosses  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia,  and  will  ultimately  link 
up  with  the  railway  already  in  opeiation  between  Khartum, 
Cap>-t»-  Cairo,  and  Alexandria  on  the  Mediterranean.    The 

Caira  unfinished  part  is  mainly  in  the  Congo  tegioo. 

*"  The  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  owes  its  initiation 

to  Cedl  Rhodes,  who  dreamed  of  an  "all-red"  route  across 
Africa,  and  then  with  characteristic  plucL  and  energy-  set  out 
to  make  his  dream  come 
true. 

The  completion  <A  the 
Suez  Canal  has  likewise 
put  Eg>pt 
on  the  main 
:  highway  to  the 
Far  East.  The  canal  is 
a  monument  to  the  great 
French  engineer,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps.  Il 
was  opened  to  traffic  in 
i86g.  The  money  for 
the  undertaking  carae 
chieSyfrom  Euro[>ean  in- 
vestors. Great  Britain 
!S  a  controlling  interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  canal,  how- 
ever, may  be  freely  used  by  the  ships  of  all  nations.  More  than 
half  of  the  voyages  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  are  now  made 
through  the  canal  rather  than  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14i.  The  Opening-iq>  and  Partition  of  Asia 
The  Europeanization  of  Asia  was  not  far  advanced  at  tlie 
begiiming   of    the   nineteenth    century,    Europe    knew   only 
Enittpa  iBd      Siberia,  which  Russia  had  appropriated,  and  those 
*•*■  parts  of  India  which  had  been  annexed  by  Great 

Britain.  All  western  Asia  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empin 
and  remained  unaffected  by  European  influence.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  lay  China  and  Japan,  old  and  civilized 
bat  stagnant  countries,  whose  backs  were  turned  upon  the  nst 
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of  the  world.  Within  the  past  hundred  years,  however,  Euro- 
pean traders,  missionaries,  and  soldiers  have  broken  through 
the  barriers  raised  by  Oriental  peoples,  and  now  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia  is  either  politically  or  economically  dependent 
upon  Europe. 

The  Russians  were  established  throughout  Siberia  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  advance  over  this 
enormous  but  thinly  peopled  region  was  facilitated  Russia  in 
by  its  magnificent  rivers,  which  furnished  high-  northern  Asia 
ways  for  explorers  and  fur  traders.  Northern  Siberia  is  a 
waste  of  swamp  and  tundra,  where  the  terrible  climate  blocks 
the  mouths  of  the  streams  with  ice  and  even  in  summer  keeps 
the  ground  frozen  beneath  the  surface.  Farther  south  comes 
a  great  belt  of  forest,  the  finest  timbered  area  still  intact  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  still  farther  south  extend  treeless  steppes 
adapted  in  part  to  agriculture  and  in  part  to  herding.  The 
coimtry  also  contains  much  mineral  wealth.  In  order  to  secure 
an  outlet  for  Siberian  products,  Russia  compelled  China  to  cede 
the  lower  Amur  Valley  with  the  adjoining  seacoast.  The 
Russians  in  their  newly  acquired  territory  founded  Vladivostok 
as  a  naval  base. 

Vladivostok  is  also  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.    The  western  terminus  is  Petrograd,  three  thousand 
miles   distant.    The   railway   was   completed   in  jheTrans- 
1900  by  the  imperial  government,  partly  to  facili-  Siberian 
tate  the  movement  of  troops  and  military  sup- 
plies in  Siberia  and  partly  to  develop  that  region  as  a  home 
for  Russian  emigrants  and  a  market  for  Russian  manufactures. 
A  branch  line  extends  to  Port  Arthur,  which,  unlike  Vladivostok, 
is  an  ice-free  harbor  on  the  Pacific. 

Russia  also  widened  her  boundaries  in  central  Asia  by  absorb- 
ing Turkestan  east  of  the  Caspian  and  south  of  Lake  Balkash 
and  the  Aral  Sea.    Alarmed  by  the  steady  progress  „     .       - 
southward  of  the  Russian  colossus,  Great  Britain  Great  Britain 
began  to  extend  the  northern  and  northwestern  j^c««itr»l 
frontiers  of  India,  in  order  to  secure  a  mountain 
barrier  for  her  Indian  possessions.    Half  a  century  of  feverish 
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fears  and  restless  advances  on  both  sides  was  ended  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907.  It  dealt  with  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Tibet. 

The  Persian  kingdom  became  a  bufiFer  state  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  The  northern  part  of  Persia  was  recc^- 
PertiA  nized  as  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence,  the  southern 

part  a§  a  British  sphere,  and  the  central  part  as  a 
neutral  zone  where  the  two  powers  pledged  themselves  not  to 
interfere  except  by  mutual  consent.  The  unsettled  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  World  War  enabled  Persia  to  rid  herself  of 
Russian  control.  With  Great  Britain  she  has  concluded  a  new 
agreement,  by  which  the  former  power  guarantees  the  security 
of  the  Persian  frontiers  and  promises  assbtance  in  devdc^ing 
Persian  trade  and  industries. 

The  kingdom  of  Afghanistan  also  became  a  buffer  state. 
Great  Britain  engaged  not  to  annex  any  of  its  territory,  while 
AffhAnistan  ^^sia,  on  her  side,  agreed  to  regard  it  as  within 
the  British  sphere  of  influence  and  under  British 
protection.  Though  a  very  mountainous  region,  Afghanistan 
contains  numerous  passes,  over  which  in  historic  times  con- 
quering peoples  have  repeatedly  descended  into  India. 

The  Chinese  dependency  of  Tibet  was  little  known  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  British  military  expedition  penetrated 
^,^  ^  to  the  sacred  city  of  Lha^  and  obtained  conces- 

Tibet  ^ 

sions  for  trade  within  the  country.  Russia  also 
professed  to  be  interested  in  Tibet.  By  the  Anglo-Russian  Con- 
vention both  nations  promised  to  respect  its  territorial  int^rity 
and  not  to  interfere  with  Chinese  sovereignty  over  the  country. 
Indo-China,  except  for  the  nominally  independent  state 
of  Siam,  is  now  under  British  and  French  control.  Great 
^     .  «-i.  .     Britain  holds  Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Great  BiitAin 

and  France  in  France  holds  Tonkin,  Anam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
•outheastem  j^j^j  Cochin-China.  AU  these  possessions  have 
been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  China,  whidi 
formerly  exercised  a  vague  sovereignty  over  southeastern  Asia. 
Siam  occupies  a  position  comparable  to  that  of  Persia.  By 
an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1896,  the 
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T  was  divided  into  three  zones:  the  eastern  to  be  the 
sphere  of  influence;  the  western  to  be  the  British 
of  influence ;  and  the  central  to  be  neutral.  ^ 
be  thus  seen  that  a  belt  of  protected  or  neu- 
tes  —  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Tibet,  and  Siam  —  separates 
sessions  of  Russia  and  France  in  Asia  from  those  of  Great 
and  forms  the  real  frontier  of  India. 

146.  India 

sh  expansion  in  India,  begun  by  Clive  during  the  Seven 
War,^  has  proceeded  scarcely  without  interruption 
present  day.  The  conquest  of  India  was  Conquest 
inevitable.  Sometimes  the  Indian  princes  ®'  ^^^ 
;d  the  British  settlements  and  had  to  be  overcome; 
mes  the  lawless  condition  of  their  dominions  led  to  inter- 
1;  sometimes,  again,  the  need  of  finding  defensible 
rs  resulted  in  annexations.  The  entire  peninsula,  cover- 
area  half  as  large  as  the  United  States,  is  now  under  the 
Jack. 

East  India  Company  continued  to  govern  India  until 
[le  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.    In  1857  came  the 
Mutiny,  a  sudden  uprising  of  the  native  Government 
s  in   the   northern   part  of   the   country.  <>'^^* 
lUtiny  disclosed  the  weakness  of  company  rule  and  at 
xi  to  the  transfer  of  all  governmental  functions  to  the 
.    Queen    Victoria    subsequently    assumed    the    title, 
ss  of  India.    A  viceroy,  whose  seat  is  the  old  Mogul 
Delhi,  and  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ad- 
»r  the  aflFairs  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  country.    The 
der  is  ruled  by  native  princes  under  British  control, 
fact  that  a  handful  of  foreigners  has  been  able  to  subdue 
ep  in  subjection  more  than  three  huncked  million  Indian 
s  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  disunion.  Peoples  of 
are  many  racial  types,  speaking  upwards  of  ^^* 
istinct  languages.    The  Aryan  Hindus  dwell  in  the  river 
\  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.    Southern  India  belongs 

*  Sec  page  327. 
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chiefly  tx>  the  dark-skinned  DTa\-idians,  who  speak  non-Ai>-aa 
tongues  and  probably  represent  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  d 
the  peninsula.  The  slopes  of  the  Himala)-as  are  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Turkish  (Mogul)  and  other  in^-adeis.  On  the 
northeast,  reaching  down  into  Bunna,  are  Mongolian  peoples 
allied  to  the  Chinese.  All  these  elements,  howe\-er,  have  become 
inextricably  mingled,  and  their  representatives  are  found  in 
every  province  and  native  state. 


Religion  likewise  acts  as  a  diviave  force.  The  Hindus  accept 
Brahmanism,  a  name  derived  from  Brahma,  the  Supreme 
Rdicioiu  Being  or  First  Cause.     In  its  original  form,  three 

of  India  thousand  years  ago,  Brahmanism  appears  to  have 

been  an  elevated  faith,  but  it  has  now  so  far  declined  that 
its  adherents  generally  worship  a  multitude  of  gods,  venerate 
idols,  revere  the  cow  as  a  sacred  animal,  and  indulge  in  many 
debasing  rites.  The  Dravidians  are  only  nominal  Brahmanists; 
their  real  worship  is  that  of  coimtless  village  deities.  Islam 
prevails  especially  in  the  northern  fringe  of  provinces,  but 
Moslem  misaonaries  have  penetrated  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  Buddhism,  which  arose  out  of  the  teaching  of  the 
great  religious  reformer,   Gautama  Buddha  (about  568^8* 


A?" 
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B.C.))  is  now  practically  extinct  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  though 
Ceylon  and  Burma  are  strongholds  of  this  ancient  faith.^ 

Nor  are  the  Hindus  themselves  united.  The  all-pervading 
caste  system  splits  them  up  into  several  thousand  distinct 
groups,  headed  by  the  Brahmans  or  priests.  The  caste 
Members  of  a  given  caste  may  not  marry  outside  ^y***™ 
it ;  may  not  eat  with  any  one  who  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and 
may  not  do  work  of  any  sort  unrecognized  by  it.  Caste,  in  fact, 
regulates  a  man's  actions  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  has 
lasted  in  India  for  ages. 

The  spread  of  European  civilization  in  India  promises  to 
remove,  or  at  least  to  lower,  the  barriers  of  race,  religion,  and 
caste.  Great  Britain  enforces  peace  throughout  Indian 
the  peninsula,  builds  railways  and  canals  linking  n*tioMU«ni 
every  part  of  it  together,  stamps  out  the  famines  and  plagues 
which  used  to  decimate  the  inhabitants,  and  has  begun  their 
education  in  schools  of  many  grades.  All  this  tends  to  foster 
a  sense  of  nationality,  something  hitherto  lacking  in  India. 
Educated  Hindus,  familiar  with  the  national  and  democratic 
movements  in  Europe,  now  demand  self-government  for  their 
own  country.  This  may  come  in  time,  but  a  united  Indian 
nation  must  necessarily  be  of  slow  development. 

146.   China 

Between  Russian  Asia  and  British  and  French  Asia  lies 

China,  with  a  larger  area  than  Europe  and  probably  quite  as 

populous.     China    proper    consists    of    eighteen  ^.. 

,  a  Coiiia  proper 

provinces  m  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Yangtse 
and  the  Hoangho,  or  Yellow  River.  The  great  length  of  the 
country  accounts  for  the  variety  of  its  productions,  which 
range  from  hardy  grains  in  the  north  to  camphor  and  mulberry 
trees,  tea,  and  cotton  in  the  south.  The  mineral  wealth  includes 
deposits  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  much  oil,  and  coal  fields 
said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

The  traditions  of  the  Chinese  throw  no  light  on  their  origin. 
They  probably  developed  out  of  the  Mongolian  stock  inhabiting 

^  See  the  map  on  page  556. 
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China  proper.  In  the  course  of  centuries  they  pushed  into 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan  (Sin- 
kiang),  Tibet,  Indo-China,  and  Korea,  until  the 
greater  part  of  eastern  Asia  came  under  Chinese  influence. 

The  Chinese  boast  a  civilization  already  old  when  Rome  was 
young.  They  are  famous  for  artistic  work  in  wood  and  metal, 
CblQMe  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and   the  production  of 

dTiiiutloa  porcelain  or  chinaware.  Rudimentary  forms  of 
such  inventions  as  the  compass,  gunpowder,  paper,  and  movable 
type  were  early  known  to  them.  Their  cumbrous,  non  alpha- 
betic writing,  used  for  thousands  of  years,  is  now  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  phonetic  script  of  thirty-nine  characters. 

The  government  of  China,  until  recently,  had  always  been 
a  monarchy.    The  emperor,  in  theory  absolute,  was  really 
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onder  the  thumb  of  the  offi(%-holding  or  mandarin  class,  which 
took  the  place  of  a  hereditary  nobility.     Any  one,  high  or  low, 
could  enter  its  mnks  by  passing  a  rigid  examination  in  the 
sacred  books.    These  were  in  part  coUected  and  society  and 
edited  by  Confucius  (551-478  b.c.),  the  refonner  reUdiwiia 
who  did  so  much  to  make  reverence  for  ancestors 
and  imitation  of  their  ways  the  Chinaman's  cardinal  virtues. 
Confucianism  is  a  code  of  morals  rather  than  a  leligion.    It  has 
not  supplanted  among  uneducated  people  a  lively  belief  in 
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Mj  (ortification 

many  spirits,  good  and  bad.  Buddhism  has  spread  so  widely 
over  China  and  the  adjoining  countries  that  to-day  it  forms 
the  creed  of  about  one-third  of  mankind.  Christianity  and 
Islam  are  also  making  some  headway  in  China. 

The  rugged  mountains  and   trackless  deserts  which  bound 
three  sides  of  Cbina  long  shut  it  oS  from  much  itoiatioii  ot 
intercourse  with  the  western  world.    The  proud   *''"™ 
disposition  of  its  people,  to  whom  foreigners  were  only  bar* 
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barians  ("foreign  devils"),  likewise  tended  to  keep  them  iso- 
lated. Before  the  nineteenth  century  the  only  Europeans 
who  gained  an  entrance  into  the  "Celestial  Empire"  were  a  few 
missionaries  and  traders.  The  merchants  of  Portugal  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Macao,  and  those  of  Holland  and  Great 
Britain  at  Canton.  There  was  some  traflSc  overland  between 
Russia  and  China.  Foreign  trade,  however,  had  no  attraction 
for  the  Chinese,  who  discouraged  it  as  far  as  possible. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  merchants  in  China  led  at 
length  to  hostilities  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain. 
Foreign  The  British,  with  their  modem  fleet  and  army, 

Aggresrion       jj^j  ^^  ^^^y  victory  and  in  1842  compelled  the 

Chinese  government  to  open  additional  ports  and  cede  the 
island  of  Hongkong.  Other  nations  now  hastened  to  secure 
commercial  concessions  in  China.  Many  more  ports  were 
opened  to  foreign  merchants,  Europeans  were  granted  the 
right  to  travel  in  China,  and  Christian  missionaries  were  to  be 
protected  in  their  work  among  the  inhabitants.  But  all  this 
made  little  impression  upon  perhaps  the  most  conservative 
people  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  remained  absolutely  hostile 
to  the  western  civilization  so  rudely  thrust  upon  them. 

Foreign  aggression  soon  took  the  form  of  annexations  in 
outlying  portions  of  Chinese  territory.  We  have  seen  how 
^^     ^         Great  Britain  appropriated  Burma ;  France,  Indo- 

China;  and  Russia,  the  Amur  district.  Mean- 
while, Japan,  just  beginning  her  national  expansion,  looked  en- 
viously across  the  sea  to  Korea,  a  tributary  kingdom  of  China. 
The  Chino- Japanese  War  (i  894-1 895)  followed.  Completely 
defeated,  the  Chinese  had  not  only  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
Korea,  but  also  to  surrender  to  Japan  the  island  of  Formosa 
and  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Manchuria,  including  the 
coveted  Port  Arthur.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  intervened  and  induced  the  Japanese  to 
accept  a  money  indemnity  in  lieu  of  territorial  acquisitions  on  the 
mainland.    The  coalition  then  seized  several  Chinese  harbois^ 

>  RusiU  took  Port  Arthur;  Germany,  Kiauchau ;  and  France,  KwaagdianwtB. 
GraU  Britain  alio  acquired  Weihaiwd. 
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and  divided  much  of  the  country  into  spheres  of  influence. 
The  partition  of  China  seemed  at  hand. 

But  Europe  was  not  to  have  its  own  way  in  China.    A  secret 
society  called  the  "Boxers,"  whose  members  claimed  to  be  in- 
vulnerable, spread  rapidly  through  the  provinces   tj,, 
and  urged  war  to  the  death  against  the  "foreign  "  Boien,"' 
devils."    Encouraged    by    the    empress-dowager, 
Tze-hsi,  who  was  regent  of  China  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
"Boxers"  murdered   many   traders   and   missionaries.      The 
foreigners    in    Peking    took 
refuge  within  the  legations, 
where  after  a  desperate  de- 
fense  they  were  finally  re- 
lieved   by   an   international 
army  composed  of  European, 
Japanese,   and    American 
troops.    The  allies  then  made 
peace  with  China  and  prom- 
ised   henceforth    to   respect 
her  territory.    They  insisted, 
however,  on  the  payment  of 
a  large  indemnity  for  the  out- 
rages committed  during  the 
anti-foreign  outbreak. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly. 
Educated  Chinese,  many  of 
whom   had   studied  abroad, 
saw  clearly  that  their  coun- 
try must  adopt  Th«ciiln«i« 
western    ideas  HeTolnUon. 
and  methods,  if 
it   was   to   remain   a   great  ' 
power.      The    demand    for 

thorough  reforms  in  the  government  soon  became  a  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  directed  against  the  unprogressive 
Manchu  (or  Manchurian)  dynasty,  which  had  ruled  China  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.    Tlie  youthful  em[>eror  finally 
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abdicated,  and  the  oldest  empire  in  the  worid  became  a 
republic. 

This  sudden  awakening  of  China  from  her  sleep  of  centmies 
is  a  prodigious  event  in  world  history.    Already  China  possesses 

many  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
the  Oc^dent    li^^>  besides  numerous  factories,  mills,  and  mines 

equipped  with  machinery.  She  has  begun  the  cre- 
ation of  a  modem  army.  She  has  abolished  long-established 
customs,  such  as  the  torture  of  criminals  and  the  foot-binding 
of  women.  She  has  prohibited  the  consumption  of  opiimi,  a  vice 
which  sapped  the  vitality  of  her  people.  Her  temples  ha\'e 
been  turned  into  schools  teaching  the  sciences  and  foreign 
languages,  and  her  students  have  been  sent  in  large  nimibers  to 
foreign  imiversities.  Such  reforms  promise  to  bring  China 
into  the  fellowship  of  Occidental  nations. 

147.   Japan 

Nippon  ("Rising  Sun")  is  the  name  which  the  inhabitants 
give  to  the  six  large  islands  and  about  four  thousand  smaller 
The  Japanese  ones  stretching  crescent-like  off  the  coast  of  eastern 
Archipelago  Asia.  Because  of  its  generally  mountainous  char- 
acter, little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  archipelago  can  be 
cultivated.  Rice  and  tea  form  the  principal  crops,  but  fruit 
trees  of  every  kind  known  to  temperate  climates  flourish,  and 
flowers  bloom  luxuriantly.  The  deep  inlets  of  the  coast  pro- 
vide convenient  harbors,  and  the  numerous  rivers,  though 
neither  large  nor  long,  supply  an  abundance  of  water.  Below 
the  surface  lie  considerable  deposits  of  coal  and  metals. 

The  Japanese  are  descended  mainly  from  Koreans  and 
Chinese,  who  displaced  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  archi- 
The  Japanese  pelago.  The  inunigrants  appear  to  have  reached 
people  Japan  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Except  for  their  shorter  stature,  the  Japanese  closely  resemble 
the  Chinese  in  physique  and  personal  appearance.  They  are, 
however,  more  quick-witted  and  receptive  to  new  ideas  than 
their  neighbors  on  the  mainland.  Other  qualities  possessed  by 
the  Japanese  in  a  marked  degree  include  obedience,  the  result 
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of  many  centuries  of  autocratic  government ;  a  martial  spirit ; 
ai  '  an  intense  patriotism.  **Thou  shalt  honor  the  gods  and 
love  thy  country'^  is  the  first  commandment  of  the  national 
faith. 

The  Japanese  naturally  patterned  their  civilization  upon 
that  of  China.  They  adopted  a  simplified  form  of  Chinese 
writing  and  took  over  the  literature,  learning,  Japanese 
and  art  of  the  "Celestial  Empire.^'  The  moral  civiUzation 
system  of  Confucius  found  ready  acceptance  in  Japan,  where 
it  strengthened  the  reverence  for  parents  and  the  worship  of 
ancestors.  Buddhism,  introduced  from  China  by  way  of 
Korea,  brought  new  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  of  salvation  by  prayer.  It  is  still  the  prevailing 
religion  in  Japan.  Like  the  Chinese,  also,  the  Japanese  had  an 
emperor  (the  mikado).  He  became  in  time  only  a  puppet 
emperor,  and  another  official  (the  shogun)  usurped  the  chief 
functions  of  government.  Neither  ruler  exerted  much  author- 
ity over  the  nobles  (daimios),  who  oppressed  their  serfs  and 
waged  private  warfare  against  one  another  very  much  as  did 
their  contemporaries,  the  feudal  lords  of  medieval  Europe. 

The  first  European  visitors  to  Japan  were  Portuguese  mer- 
chants and  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  came  in   the  sixteenth 
century.    The    Japanese    govermnent    welcomed  European 
them  at  first,  but  the  growing  unpopularity  of  intercourse 
the  foreigners  before  long  resulted  in  their  expul-  ^    J^p*** 
sion  from  the  country.    Japan  continued  to  lead  a  hermit  life 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Foreign  inter- 
course began  in  1 853-1 854,  with  the  arrival  of  an  American 
fleet  under  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry.     He  induced  the  shogun  to 
sign  a  treaty  which  opened  two  Japanese  ports  to  American 
ships.    The  diplomatic  ice  being  thus  broken,  various  European 
nations  soon  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  Japan. 

Thoughtful  Japanese,  however  great  their  dislike  of  foreign- 
ers, could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  western 
nations  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.    A  group  The  Japanese 
of  reformers,  including  many  prominent  daimios,  R«^o*"^o^ 
now  carried  through  an  almost  bloodless  revolution.    As  the 
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first  step,  they  compelled  the  shogun  to  resign  his  office,  thus 
making  the  mikado  *  the  actual  as  well  as  titular  sovereign 
(1867).  Most  of  the  daimios  then  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  feudal  privileges  (1871).  This  patriotic  act  made  possible 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  formation  of  a  national  army 
on  the  basis  of  compulsory  military  service.  Japan  subsequently 
secured  a  written  constitution,  with  a  parliament  of  two  houses 
and  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  mikado.  He  is  guided  in  all 
important  matters  by  a  group  of  influential  nobles,  called  the 
"  Elder  Statesmen,"  who  form  the  real  power  behind  the  throne. 

The  revolutionary  movement  affected  almost  every  aspect  of 
Japanese  society.  Codes  of  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal 
European-  ^^  viere  drawn  up  to  accord  with  those  of  west- 
ization  of  em  Europe.  Universities  and  public  schools  were 
Japan  established   upon   Occidental   models.     Railroads 

and  steamship  lines  were  multiplied.  The  abundant  water 
power,  good  harbors,  and  cheap  labor  of  Japan  facilitated  the 
introduction  of  European  methods  of  manufacturing ;  factories 
sprang  up  on  every  side;  and  machine-made  goods  began  to 
displace  the  artistic  productions  of  handworkers.  Japan  thus 
became  a  modern  industrial  nation  and  a  competitor  of  Europe 
for  Asiatic  trade. 

Once  in  possession  of  European  arts,  sciences,  and  industries, 
Japan  entered  upon  a  career  of  territorial  expansion  in  eastern 
Expansion  Asia.  Her  merchants  and  capitalists  wanted 
of  Japan  opportunities  for  money-making  abroad ;    above 

all,  her  rapidly  increasing  papulation  required  new  regions 
suitable  for  colonization  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  archi- 
pelago. As  we  have  learned,  the  Chino- Japanese  War  (1894- 
1895)  brought  Korea  ^  under  Japanese  influence  and  added 
Formosa  to  the  empire.  Just  ten  years  later  Japan  and  Russia 
clashed  over  the  disposition  of  Manchuria.  The  Russo-Japanese 
War  (1904-1905)  seemed  a  conflict  between  a  giant  and  a  pygmy, 
but  the  inequality  of  the  Japanese  in  numbers  and  resources  was 

*  The  youthful  Mutsuhito,  who  reigned  1867-101 2. 

'  RDown  as  Chosen  since  its  formal  annexation  by  Japan.    Thou^tb  new  Japanese 
subjects,  the  Koreans  continue  to  agitate  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  kingdom- 
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more  than  made  up  by  their  preparedness  for  the  conflict,  by 
their  irresistible  bravery,  and  by  the  strategic  genius  which 
their  generals  displayed.  After  much  bloody  fighting  by  land 
and  sea,  both  sides  accepted  the  suggestion  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  The  treaty,  as  signed  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  recognized  the  claims  of  Japan  in 
Korea,  gave  to  Japan  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  and  provided  for 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  both  contestants.  Russia 
also  ceded  to  Japan  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 
No  indemnity  was  paid  by  either  country. 

Even  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Great  Britain  had 
recognized  the  new  importance  of  Japan  by  concluding  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  '^  Island  japan  as  a 
Empire."  Each  contracting  party  pledged  itself  ^o^d  power 
to  come  to  the  other's  assistance,  in  case  the  possessions  of 
either  in  eastern  Asia  and  India  were  attacked  by  another  state. 
After  the  Russo-Japanese  War  both  France  and  Russia  also 
entered  into  a  friendly  understanding  with  Japan  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

148.  The  Opening-up  and  Partition  of  Oceania 

The  term  Oceania,  or  Oceanica,  in  its  widest  sense  applies 
to  all  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  continental  group  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  Japanese  Archipelago  and  Formosa,  ^  ^ 
the  Philippines,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Australia, 
and  Tasmania.  Many  of  these  islands  appear  to  have  been 
connected  at  a  remote  period,  and  still  more  remotely  to  have 
been  joined  to  the  Asiatic  mainland.  The  oceanic  group  in- 
cludes, besides  New  Zealand,  a  vast  number  of  islands  and 
islets  either  volcanic  or  coralline  in  formation.  They  fall  into 
the  three  divisions  named  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia. 

The  natives  of  Oceania  exhibit  a  wide  variety  of  culture, 
ranging  from  the  savage  aborigines  of  Australia  to  the  semi- 
civilized  Filipinos,  Malays,  and  Polynesians.    The  Oceanic 
first  emigrants  to  the  continental  islands  doubt-  P«opi«« 
less  came  from  Asia  and  walked  dryshod  from  one  archipelago 
to  another.    On  the  other  hand,  the  oceanic  islands  could  only 
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have  been  reached  by  water.  Their  inhabitants,  at  the  time 
of  European  discovery,  were  remarkable  navigators,  who  sailed 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  and  even  ventured  into  the  icy  Antarc- 
tic. No  evidence  exists,  however,  that  they  even  once  sighted 
the  coast  of  America. 

Magellan  discovered  the  Philippines  on  his  voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation in  1521,  and  for  more  than  three  hundred  and 
Spain  in  the  fifty  years  they  belonged  to  Spain.  The  conquest 
Philippines  q£  ^^  islands  was  essentially  a  peaceful  mission- 
ary enterprise.  Spanish  friars  accomplished  a  remarkable  work 
in  carrying  Christianity  to  the  natives.  These  converted  Fili- 
pinos are  the  only  large  mass  of  Asiatics  who  have  adopted  the 
Christian  religion  in  modem  times. 

The  United  States,  which  took  over  the  Philippines  from 
Spain  in  1898,  adopted  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  toward 
Th  Unit  d  ^^  inhabitants.  A  constabulary  or  police  force, 
States  in  made  up  of  native  soldiers  and  officered  by  white 
tibe  Philip-  YtiQn,  was  organized  to  maintain  order.  The  agri- 
cultural lands  belonging  to  the  friars  were  pur- 
chased for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Hundreds  of  American 
school  teachers  were  introduced  to  train  Filipino  teachers  in 
English  and  modem  methods  of  instruction.  Large  impropri- 
ations were  made  for  roads,  harbors,  and  other  improvements. 
True  to  democratic  traditions,  the  United  States  also  set  up  a 
Filipino  legislature,  which  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  elected 
by  the  natives.  But  home  rule  does  not  satisfy  them;  they 
want  complete  independence.  The  separation  movement  has 
gained  ground  rapidly  since  the  World  War,  which  stirred  the 
nationalist  longings  of  the  Filipinos  as  of  the  Koreans,  Hindus, 
and  Egyptians.  American  public  opinion  seems  to  favor 
withdrawal  from  the  islands,  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  have 
clearly  shown  themselves  capable  of  maintaining  a  stable  gov- 
errunent. 

The  possessions  which  Portugal  acquired  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago were  seized  by  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
All  the  islands,  except  British  Borneo,  the  Portuguese  part  of 
Timor,  and  the  eastern  half  of  New  Guinea,  belong  to  the  Dutch. 
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They  were  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  from 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  royal  government.    The 
Dutch  have  met  the  usual  diflficulties  of  Europeans  ^11^ 
ruling  subject  peoples,  but  their  authority  seems  in  the 
to  be  now  thoroughly  established  throughout  the  J^*^^  ^ 
archipelago.    The  government  is  fairly  enlightened, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  educating  the 
natives  and  in  raising  their  economic  condition.    Although 
Holland  freely  opens  her  possessions  to  traders  of  other  nations, 
Dutch  merchants  continue  to  control  the  lucrative  commerce 
of  the  islands. 

Geographical  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  islands  dates  from 
Captain  Cook's  discoveries  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their 
partition  among  European  powers  has  been  com-  .. 
pie  ted  only  in  the  twentieth  century.    Most  of  Micronesia, 
them  have  been  annexed  by  Great  Britain  and  ^^ 
France.    The  United  States  controls  Guam,  part 
of  Samoa,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    The  German  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  were  surrendered  to  the  Allies  shortly  after  the 
opening  of-  the  World  War. 

149.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Australia  deserves  its  rank  as  a  separate  continent.  In  area 
it  equals  three-fourths  of  Europe  and  one-third  of  North 
America.  The  characteristic  features  of  Australian  Aostraiian 
geography  are  the  slightly  indented  coast,  the  lack  ^^v^p^j 
of  navigable  livers  communicating  with  the  interior,  the  central 
desert,*  the  absence  of  active  volcanoes  or  snow-capped  moim- 
tains,  the  generally  level  surface,  and  the  low  altitude.  Australia 
is  the  most  isolated  of  all  inhabited  continents,  while  the  two 
large  islands  of  New  Zealand,  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the 
southeast,  are  still  more  remote  from  the  center  of  the  world's 
activities. 

Much  of  Australia  lies  in  the  temperate  zone  and  therefore 
offers  a  favorable  field  for  white  settlement.  Captain  Cook, 
on  the  first  of  his  celebrated  voyages,  raised  the  British  flag 
over  the  island  continent.    Colonization  began  with  the  founding 
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of  Sydney  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  For  many 
years  Australia  served  as  a  penal  station,  to  which  the  Biidsh 
Settiement  transported  the  convicts  who  had  been  previ- 
of  Australia  ously  sent  to  America.  More  substantial  colonists 
followed,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  sheep>-f aiming 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
settled  chiefly  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  where  the 
climate  is  cool  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  rich  pasture 
land. 

New  South  Wales,  the  original  colony,  had  two  daughter 
colonies,    Victoria   and   Queensland.    Two   other   colonies  — 

South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  —  were 
The  Aostra-  founded  directly  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
monwealdi  ^  these  states,  together  with  Tasmania,  have 
1900  now  united  into  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

This  federation  follows  American  models  in  its 
written  constitution,  its  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
and  its  high  (or  supreme)  court.  A  governor-general,  sent 
from  England,  represents  the  British  Crown.  The  Common- 
wealth, however,  is  entirely  self-governing,  except  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Great  Britain  annexed  New  Zealand  in  1839.  Its  temperate 
climate,  abundant  rainfall,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  soon  at- 
^^  tracted  settlers,  who  now  number  more  than  a 

Dominion  of    million.    In  1007  New  Zealand  was  raised  from 

ow  e  an  ^j^^  xzx^  of  a  colony  to  that  of  a  dominion,  thus 
taking  a  place  beside  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada 
among  the  self-governing  divisions  of  the  British  Empire. 

150.  Canada 

The  population  of  Canada  in  1763  was  almost  entirely  French. 
After  the  American  Revolution  Canada  received  a  large  influx 
upper  and  ^^  "Tories'*  from  the  Thirteen  Colonies,*  together 
Lower  with   numerous   emigrants   from   Great   Britain. 

The  new  settlers  had  so  many  quarrels  with  the 
French  Canadians  that  Parliament  passed  an  act  dividing 

»  Sec  page  338. 
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the  country  into  Upper  Canada  for  the  British  and  Lower 
Canada  for  the  French.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland  remained  separate  provinces. 

When  Great  Britain,  in  retaliation  for  Napoleon's  Continental 
System,  issued  the  Orders  in  Council,^  the  United  States,  as 
the  chief  neutral,  was  also  the  chief  sufferer.  The  War  of 
injury  to  American  trade,  coupled  with  the  quar-  l*l*-i*l* 
rel  over  the  impressment  of  seamen,  provoked  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain.  It  seemed  to  furnish  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  British  and  French  Canadians 
united  in  defense  of  their  country  and  drove  out  the  American 
armies.  The  treaty  of  peace  left  matters  as  they  were  before 
the  war.  A  few  years  later  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  dismantle  forts  and  reduce  naval  arma- 
ments on  the  waterways  dividing  American  from  Canadian 
territory.  This  agreement  has  been  loyally  observed  on  both 
sides  for  more  than  a  century.  The  unfortified  boundary 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  good  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Canada  had  done  her  duty  to  the  British  Empire  during  the 
War  of  1812-1814,  but  she  waited  more  than  thirty  years  for 
her  reward  in  the  shape  of  self-government.  The  Durham 
Great  Britain,  after  losing  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  ^^J^^^*  i^* 
did  not  favor  any  measures  which  might  result  in  Canadian 
independence  as  well.  Finally,  Parliament  sent  over  a  wise 
statesman.  Lord  Durham,  to  investigate  the  political  discon- 
tent in  Canada.  Lord  Durham  in  his  Report  urged  that  the 
only  method  of  keeping  distant  colonies  is  to  allow  them  to  rule 
themselves.  If  the  Canadians  received  freedom  to  manage 
their  domestic  affairs  they  would  be  more,  and  not  less,  loyal, 
for  they  would  have  fewer  causes  of  complaint  against  the  mother 
country.  The  Durham  Report  produced  a  lasting  effect  on 
British  colonial  policy.  Not  only  did  Great  Britain  grant 
parb'amentary  institutions  and  self-government  to  the  Canadian 
provinces,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  she  also  bestowed  the  same 
privileges  upon  her  Australasian  and  South  African  dominions. 

>  See  page  399. 
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Another  of  Lord  Durhata's  recommendations  led  to  the 
union  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  and  Lower  Canada  (Quebec). 
Th^Domin-  ^  ^^^7  Ontario  and  Quebec  formed  with  Nova 
ion  of  Scotia   and    New    Brunswick    the   confederation 

known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  has  a 
governor-general,  representing  the  British  sovereign,  a  senate 
whose  members  hold  office  for  life,  and  an  elective  house  of 
conmions,  to  which  the  cabinet  of  ministers  is  responsible. 
Each  Canadian  province  also  maintains  a  parliament  for  local 
legislation.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution is  that  all  powers  not  definitely  assigned  by  it  to  the 
provinces  belong  to  the  Dominion.  Consequently,  the  ques- 
tion of  "states'  rights'*  can  never  be  raised  in  Canada. 

The  new  Dominion  expanded  rapidly.  It  purchased  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  the  extensive  territories  out  of  which 
Territorial  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
expansion  Alberta  have  been  created.  British  Columbia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  soon  came  into  the  confederation. 
All  the  remainder  of  British  North  America,  except  Newfound- 
land, which  still  holds  aloof,  was  annexed  in  1878  to  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  One  government  now  holds  sway  over  the 
whole  region  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Equally  rapid  has  been  the  development  of  the  Dominion 
in  wealth  and  population.  The  western  provinces,  formerly 
Economic  left  to  roving  Indian  tribes  and  a  few  white  traders, 
development  gj.^  attracting  niunerous  foreign  inunigrants. 
Two  transcontinental  railroads  —  the  Canadian  Pacific,  com- 
pleted in  1886,  and  the  more  recent  Canadian  Northern  — 
make  accessible  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Dominion, 
its  forests,  and  its  deposits  of  coal  and  minerals.  Canada 
now  ranks  as  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  member 
of  the  British  Empire. 

161.  Latin  America 

The  motives  which  led  to  Spanish  colonization  in  America 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  three  words  "gospel,  glory,  and 
gold."      Missionaries   sought   converts   in   the   New   World; 
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warriors  sought  conquests;    and  adventurers  sought  wealth. 
Together,  they  created  for  Spain  an  empire  greater  in  extent 
than  any  ever  known  before.     After  the  middle  of  j^^ 
the  sixteenth  century  homeseekers  also  came  to  the  Spaniih 
colonies,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to  crowd 
out  the  Indian  aborigines.     Intermixture  between  the  races 
soon    became    common,    resulting   in    the   half-breeds    called 
"mestizos."    Although  the  white  element  remained  dominant 
in  public  a£Fairs,  the  racial  foundation  of  most  of  Spanish  America 
was  and  continues  to  be  Indian.    The  fact  is  important,  for  the 
large  proportion  of  imperfectly  civilized  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
together  with  the  negroes  who  were  soon  introduced  as  slaves, 
operated  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Spain  governed  her  American  colonies  for  her  own  benefit. 
She  crippled  their  trade  by  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  buy 
only  Spanish  goods  and  to  sell  only  to  Spaniards.  The  yoke 
She  prohibited  such  colonial  manufactures  as  °'  ^p**° 
might  compete  with  those  at  home.  Furthermore,  she 
filled  all  the  oflSces  in  Church  and  State  with  Spaniards  bom 
in  the  mother  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  born  in  the 
colonies  (the  Creoles).  This  restrictive  system  made  the  colonists 
long  for  freedom,  especially  after  they  heard  the  stirring  story 
of  the  revolutions  which  had  created  the  United  States  and 
republican  France.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  forced  the 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  VII,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  own 
brother  Joseph,^  the  colom'sts  set  up  practically  independent 
states  throughout  Spanish  America. 

Ferdinand  VII,  who  returned  to  his  throne  after  Napoleon's 
overthrow,  was  a  genuine  Bourbon,  incapable  of  learning 
anything  or  of  forgetting  anything.^  His  refusal  Revolt 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  colonists  for  equal  •k**^*  Spain 
rights  with  the  mother  country  precipitated  the  revolt  against 
Spain.  Its  greatest  hero  is  Sim6n  de  Bolivar,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  freeing  his  native  Venezuela,  helped  to  free  the  countries 
now  known  as  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  One 
by  one  all  the  colonies  in  South  America,  together  with  Central 

I^See  page  400.  '  See  page  414. 
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America  and  Mexico,  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  United 
States  followed  the  movement  with  sympathetic  eyes,  aod  sent 
commissioners  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  re- 
volting colonies.  Great  Britain  also  took  an  interest  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  helped  them  with  money,  ships,  and 
munitions  of  war.  In 
1826  the  Spanish  flag 
was  finally  lowered  on 
the  American  cond- 
nents. 
The  people  of  Brazil 
I  also  severed  the  ties 
'■  uniting  them  to  the 
mother  country.  They 
RMolt  set  up  an 

■c«iB>t  independ- 

"""^  ent   em. 

pire  in  1823,  with  Dom 
Pedro,  the  oldest  son 
of  the  Portuguese  king, 
as  its  first  ruler.  He 
abdicated  nine  years 
later,  in  favor  of  his  infant  son.  Brazil  prosp>ered  under  the 
benevolent  sway  of  the  second  Dom  Pedro,  who  was  the  last 
monarch  to  occupy  an  American  throne.  A  peaceful  revolution 
in  iSSg  overthrew  the  imperial  government  and  transformed 
Brazil  into  a  republic. 

The  revolts  from  Spain  and  Portugal  produced  seven  in- 
dependent states  in  South  America.  These  were  subsequendy 
The  Soath  Increased  to  ten  by  the  secession  of  Urugtiay  from 
American  Brazil  and  the  break-up  of  the  Great  Colombia, 
established  by  Bolivar,  into  the  three  states  of 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  All  the  South  American 
republics  possess  constitutions  and  the  forms  of  democracj'. 
Frequent  revolutions  and  civil  wars  characterized  their  history 
during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nothing  else  could 
have  been  looked  for,  considering  that  the  masses  of  semi- 
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dvilized  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  negroes  lacked  all  polit- 
ical experience.  They  were  easily  swayed  by  ambitious 
pohticians  and  generals,  who  often  became  dictators  with 
well-nigh  absolute  power.  But  the  South  Americans  have 
now  served  their  apprenticeship  to  liberty.  They  are  learning  to 
rule  themselves,  and  the  several  states  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  a  period  of  settled,  orderly  government. 


m 


The  Cbbist  of  the  Andes 

EncUd  in  1904  to  commemDntc  the  peaceful  Kttlcmcnl  of  1  boundary  dupute  betwcu 
Ajvcntinn  and  Chile.  The  monumrnt  BUuds  at  an  elevalion  oE  tvelve  thousand  feet  and 
above  the  lunnel  on  the  Tiaiu-Andean  Railroad.    Tbt  figure  of  tfae  Cbriil,  twenty-tii  fRt 

"Sooner  shall  theae  raounlaini  cnimble  iula  dust  than  Uie  peopb  of  Arfentina  and  ChDe 
break  Ibe  peace  nhicb  Ihey  have  mom  lo  miinUio  at  the  feel  ol  Cbriit  the  Redeemer." 


The  most  prosperous,  best  governed,  and  by  all  odds  the 
most  important  of  South  American  states  are  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.    These  states,  it  may  be  observed,  are  jj,, 
precisely  the  ones  which  have  received  the  greatest  "  A-B-C  " 
amounts  of  foreign  capital  and  the  largest  number  ""■" 
of  foreign  immigrants.    The  three  "A-B-C"  powers  —  to  use 
their  popular  designation  —  maintain  very  friendly  relations 
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and  generally  cooperate  in  furthering  the  interests  of  South 
America  abroad. 

The  Spanish  dependencies  in  Central  America  declared  their 
independence  in  1 821,  and  two  years  later  formed  a  federation. 
The  Central  ^^  ^^^^  disintegrated  into  the  five  diminutive  re- 
American  publics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,*  Nic- 
rcpu  cs  aragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Subsequent  attempts  to 
bring  them  together  were  unsuccessful  until  192 1,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  signed  a  con- 
stitution creating  the  Federation  of  Central  America.  The  ad- 
hesion of  Costa  Rica  and  possibly  of  I^caragua  is  expected  in 
the  near  future.  The  government  of  the  new  union  is  modeled 
to  a  large  extent  on  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mexico  also  secured  independence  in  1821,  only  to  enter 
upon  a  long  period  of  disorder.  Counting  regencies,  emperors, 
The  presidents,    trimnvirates,    dictators,    and    other 

Mexican  rulers,  the  "republic"  had  as  many  administra- 

repu    c  tions  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence 

as  the  colony  had  viceroys  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
Spanish  rule.  Porfirio  Diaz  governed  the  country  for  many 
years,  until  an  uprising  in  191 1  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to 
Europe.  Civil  conflict  between  rival  generals  and  their  fol- 
lowers then  ensued.  It  has  now  died  down,  leaving  Alvaro 
Obregon  as  the  recognized  president.  The  problems  before  him 
are  difl&cult.  Mexico  needs  not  only  a  stable  government,  but 
also  land  reforms  which  will  raise  the  "peons  "  —  mostly  ignorant 
Indians  —  from  their  condition  of  practical  serfdom  on  the 
estates  of  great  proprietors  to  that  of  free  men.  Whether  these 
problems  will  be  solved  remains  to  be  seen. 

Most  of  the  smaller  West  India  islands  are  still  held  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland.  Haiti,  once  a  French  possession, 
The  West  declared  its  independence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
Indies  ^^^  ^j^^  successfully  resisted  Napoleon's  efforts  at 

reconquest.  The  two  negro  republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  now  divide  the  island  between  them.  Cuba,  thanks 
to  American  intervention  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 

>  British  Honduras  is  a  Crown  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
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also  forms  a  republic.  The  United  States  took  Porto  Rico 
from  Spain  in  1898  and  in  191 7  purchased  from  Denmark 
the  three  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix.  Their 
acquisition  reflects  the  increased  importance  of  the  West  Indies 
to  the  American  people. 

162.  The  United  States 

The  expansion  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  *  began  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  between  the  Mississippi  River  _« 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.    This  inunense  region,  LouisUiiA 
originally  claimed  by  France  in  virtue  of  La  Salle's  f^f^"*' 
discoveries,  had  passed  to  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  and  had  been  reacquired  for  France  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.    The  French  emperor,  atout  to  renew  his 
conflict  with  Great  Britain,^  realized  that  he  could  not  defend 
Louisiana  against  the  mistress  of  the  seas.    Rather  than  make 
a  forced  present  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain,  he  sold  it  to 
the  United  States  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

The  possession  of  Louisiana  gave  the  United  States  an  out- 
let upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was  greatly  extended  by 
the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain  in  1819  and  Acquisitions, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845.  The  settlement  1503-1867 
of  the  dispute  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Oregon  country,  the 
Mexican  Cession,  and  the  Gadsden  Purchase  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific.  Every  part  of  this  western  territory  is 
•  now  linked  by  transcontinental  railroads  with  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Atlantic-facing  states. 

Alaska  had  been  a  Russian  province  since  Bering's  voyages 
in  the  eighteenth  century.*  Russia,  however,  never  realized 
the  value  of  her  distant  dependency  and  in  1867  Purchsse  of 
sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  $7,200,000.  Since  ^"^*'  ^^^^ 
then  Americans  have  taken  from  Alaska  in  gold  alone  many 
times  the  original  cost  of  the  territory.  Its  resources  in  coal, 
liunber,  agricultural  land,  and  fisheries  are  also  very  great, 
though  as  yet  Uttle  has  been  done  to  exploit  them. 

>  See  page  339.       <  See  page  395.       *  See  page  344. 
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In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry  the  United 
States  began  to  secure  possessions  overseas.  The  Hawaiian 
Acquisitioiis,  Islands,  lying  about  two  thousand  miles  ofiF  the 
1867-1917  coast  of  California,  were  annexed  in  1898.  This 
action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same 
year  saw  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  Porto 
Rico,  as  the  result  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Samoan  island 
of  Tutuila  and  the  Danish  West  Indies  (renamed  the  Virgin 
Islands)  have  also  come  into  American  hands. 

The  United  States,  though  not  unwilling  to  obtain  colonies 
in  the  New  World,  denies  the  right  of  any  European  nation  to 
The  Monroe  acquire  additional  territory  here.  This  policy 
Doctrine  q{  "America  for  Americans"  is  known  as  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  It  was  first  formulated  partly  to  stave  oflf  any 
attempt  of  the  Old  World  monarchies,  led  by  Mettemich,  to 
aid  Spain  in  the  reconquest  of  her  colonies,  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  further  extension  southward  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Alaska.  The  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  both  these  direc- 
tions coincided  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Reljdng  on 
the  support  of  the  British  government.  President  Monroe  sent 
his  celebrated  message  to  Congress  (1823),  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  American  continents  were  henceforth  "not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers."  ^ 

The  solemn  protest  of  the  United  States,  backed  by  Great 
Britain,  removed  for  a  time  the  danger  of  European  inter- 
_  ,  ^  ference  in  America.    During  the  Civil  War,  how- 

of  the  ever.  Napoleon  III  took  advantage  of  our  difficul- 

DM^ne  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  French  army  to  Mexico.   It  conquered 

the  country  and  set  up  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
brother  of  Francis  Joseph  I,  as  emperor.  The  United  States 
protested  vigorously,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  re- 
quired Napoleon  III,  under  threat  of  hostilities,  to  withdraw 
his  troops.  The  French  Empire  in  Mexico  then  quickly  col- 
lapsed. No  further  assaults  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
occurred. 

» See  page  423. 
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The  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  not  only  to  defend  the  Latin-American 
republics  against  foreign  aggression,  but  also  to  Pan- 
intervene  from  time  to  time  in  their  domestic  A'n'fJe*"!*'"" 
aflairs.    Our  warships  and  soldiers  have  been  repeatedly  sent 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


Panama  Canal 


to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  American  and  Europ)ean  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty from  rioters  or  revolutionists.    Though  grateful  to  her 
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mighty  neighbor  for  help,  Latin  America  has  trembled  lest  our 
intervention  to  restore  order  might  pass  into  downright  con- 
quest. The  benevolent  purposes  of  this  country  are  now  being 
better  understood.  It  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  Pan-American 
conferences,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  independent 
nations  of  the  New  World.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  it  has  also  established  the  Pan-American 
Union  at  Washington,  which  seeks  to  spread  information  about 
the  resources  and  trade  of  the  diflferent  countries  and  also 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  between  them.  The  coopera- 
tion of  most  of  the  Central  American  and  South  American 
nations  with  the  United  States,  during  the  World  War,  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  republics  of  the  New 
World. 

The  idea  of  an  artificial  waterway  at  Panama  or  some  other 
suitable  point  had  been  broached  almost  as  soon  as  the  Spanish 
Panama  conquest  of  Central  America  and  had  been  re- 

C*nal  peatedly  discussed  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

Nothing  was  done  until  1881,  when  a  French  company,  headed 
by  De  Lesseps/  began  excavations  at  Panama.  Extravagance 
and  corruption  characterized  the  management  of  the  company 
from  the  start ;  it  went  into  bankruptcy  before  the  work  was 
half  done.  The  United  States  in  1902  bought  its  property 
and  rights  for  forty  million  dollars.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
secession  of  Panama  from  Colombia  enabled  the  United  States 
to  obtain  from  the  new  republic  occupation  and  control  of  a 
canal  zone,  ten  miles  wide,  for  the  purposes  of  the  canal.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1914.  It  is  now  open  to  the  shipping 
of  all  nations,  on  the  payment  of  moderate  tolls.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  bound  to  exercise  a  profound  efifect  upon  the  relations 
of  North  America  and  South  America,  because  it  so  lessens  the 
distance  between  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  New  ^^orld.  This  means  lower  freight  rates  and  im- 
provement in  the  passenger  and  mail  service.  Increased  com- 
merce, travel,  and  communication  will  do  much  in  the  future 
to  bring  together  and  keep  together  the  two  Americas. 

^  See  page  550. 
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163.   Close  of  Geographical  Discovery 

Half  the  globe  was  still  unmapped  in  1800.  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  Louisiana  territory  were  so  little  known  that  a  geography 
published  at  this  time  omits  any  reference  to  the  Unnuipped 
Rocky  Mountains.  South  America,  though  long  '««*<>»•»  1^00 
settled  by  white  men,  continued  to  be  largely  unexplored.  Scant 
information  existed  about  the  Pacific  islands  and  Australia. 
Much  of  Asia  remained  sealed  to  Europeans.  Accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Africa  did  not  reach  beyond  the  edges  of  that  continent. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Arctic  realm  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  the  Antarctic  realm  had  barely  been  touched. 
'  Discoveries  and  explorations  during  the  nineteenth  century 
carried  forward  the  geographical  conquest  of  the  world.  The 
great  African  rivers  were  traced  to  their  sources  FiUingin 
in  the  heart  of  what  had  once  been  the  "Dark  Con-  ^*  ™*^ 
tinent."  In  Asia,  the  headwaters  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges 
were  reached;  the  Himalayas  measured  and  shown  to  be  the 
loftiest  of  mountains;  Tibet,  the  mysterious,  penetrated;  and 
the  veil  of  darkness  shrouding  China,  Korea,  Indo-China, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries  lifted.  Travelers  penetrated  the 
deserts  of  inner  Australia  and  finally  crossed  the  entire  continent 
from  south  to  north.  The  journeys  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
in  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys  (i  799-1 804)  inaugurated 
the  systematic  exploration  of  South  America,  while^  those  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1804-1806)  opened  up  the  Louisiana  territory. 
Still  later,  Alaska,  the  northern  territories  of  Canada,  and 
Labrador  began  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity.  Even  Green- 
land was  crossed  by  Nan&n,  a  Norwegian,  and  its  coast  was 
charted  by  Danish  geographers  and  the  American  Peary. 

Voyages  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  ^  had  already 
revealed  the  labyrinth  of  islands,  peninsulas,  and  ice-bound 
channels  north  of  the  American  continent.    Many  Arctic 
heroic  but  fruitless  attempts  had  also  been  made  «»pl<»***oa 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.    Nansen  in  1892-1895  utilized  the 

^  The  Northwest  Passage  was  first  completely  navigated  by  the  Norwegian 
Amundsen  between  1903  and  igo6. 
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ice  drift  to  carry  his  ship,  the  Fram,  across  the  polar  sea.  Find- 
ing that  the  drift  would  not  take  him  to  the  pole,  he  left  the 
Fram  and  with  a  single  companion  advanced  to  86°  14'  N.,  or 
within  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  of  the  pole.  An 
Italian  expedition,  a  few  years  later,  got  still  farther  north. 
The  honor  of  actually  reaching  the  pole  was  carried  off  by 
Peary  in  1909.  He  traveled  the  last  stages  of  the  journey  by 
sledge  over  the  ice  and  reached  his  goal  in  company  with  a 
colored  servant  and  several 
Eskimos.  Nansen's  and  Peary's 
journeys  showed  that  no  land 
exists  in  the  north  polar  basin, 
only  a  sea  of  great  but  unknown 
depth. 

The  south  polar  region,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  land  mass  of 
Antarctic  continental  dimen- 
uplonilMi       gjoj^g        pj^gf    jp. 

proached  by  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage,  it  has  since  been  visited 
by  many  explorers.  They  have 
traced  the  course  of  the  great 
ice  barrier,  discovered  exten- 
sive  mountain  ranges,  and  even 
found  two  volcanoes  belching  forth  lava  amidst  the  snows. 
In  1907-1909  a  British  expedition  under  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
attained  88°  23'  S.,  or  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  pole. 
Amundsen,  who  reached  the  pole  in  1911,  was  soon  followed  by 
Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  but  this  gallant  Englishman  and  his  four 
companions  died  of  cold  and  starvation  on  the  return  journey. 
The  records  of  polar  exploration  are,  indeed,  full  of  tragedies. 
Considerable  spaces  of  the  earth's  surface  still  await  scientific 
investigation.  The  Antarctic  continent  and  Greenland  offer 
Be^vo*  (tUl  many  problems  to  geographers.  The  enormous 
■"™»^  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  still  little  known.  Practi- 
cally no  knowledge  exists  of  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  the 
largest  of  islands,  if  Australia  be  reckoned  as  a  contioent. 
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Australia  itself  has  not  been  completely  explored.  In  Asia, 
there  is  still  much  information  to  be  gained  concerning  the 
great  central  plateau,  the  Arctic  coast,  and  inner  Arabia. 
Equatorial  Africa  afiFords  another  promising  field  for  discov- 
ery. It  thus  remains  for  the  twentieth  century  to  complete 
the  geographical  conquest  of  the  world. 

Studies 

z.  "Europe  to-day  is  no  more  than  a  portion  of  the  European  world."    Com- 
ment on  this  statement.      2.  What  parts  of  the  Old  World  are  occupied  or  colonized 
by  Anglo-Saxon  peoples?    By  Latin  peoples?    By  Slavic  peoples?    3.  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  names  Liberia,  Rhodesia,  Philippines,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zeahnd  ? 
4.  Distinguish  between  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  as  these  expressians  are 
commonly  used.    5.  Trace  the  routes  followed  by  the  Cape-to-Cairo  and  Trans- 
Siberian  railways.    6.  Show  how  Africa  has  become  an  "annex  of  Europe."    7.  Why 
has  the  Suez  Canal  been  called  the  " spinal  cord "  of  the  British  Empire?    S.  What 
possessions  in  India  are  still  kept  by  Portugal  and  France?    9.  Look  up  in  an  en- 
cycbpedia  an  accoimt  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Buddha.    10.  Do  the  Chinese 
form  a  genuine  nation?    How  is  it  with  the  Japanese?    11.  On  the  map  be- 
tween pages  554-555  trace  the  Great  Wall  of  China.    12.  Show  that  the  Chino- 
Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars  contributed  to  the  awakening  of  China.    15- 
Compare  the  Europeanization  of  Japan  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  that  of  Russia 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    14.  Why  has  Japan  been  called  "  the  Great  Britain  of  the 
Far  East "  ?    15.  Why  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands  called  the  "  crossroads  of  the  Pacific  "  ? 
z6.  What  parts  of  the  New  World  are  to-day  occupied  or  colonized  by  Anglo* 
Saxon  peoples?    By  Latin  peoples?    17.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  names  Alberta, 
Cobmbia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and  Louisiana?    18.  Why  has  Lord  Durham's 
Report  been  styled  the  "Magna  Carta  of  the  British  colonies"?    19.  What  Euro- 
pean powers  retain  possessions  in  South  America,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indies?    20.  How  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  check  to  Mttter- 
nickismus?    21.  On  the  map,  page  579,  foik>w  Nansen's^  Peary's^  and  Amundseo's 
Toutes  in  the  polar  region^. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION* 

164.  Modem  Industrialism 

The  year  1776,  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  also  marks,  approxi- 
mately, the  commencement  of  the  Industrial  peHod  of 
Revolution.  No  other  word  except  "revolution"  the Induitriil 
so  well  describes  those  wholesale  changes  in 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  other  industries,  which, 
within  a  century  and  a  half,  have  transformed  modern  life. 
This  revolution  originated  in  Great  Britain,  spread  after  1815 
to  the  Continent  and  the  United  States,  and  now  extends 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  European  peoples  over  Africa,  Asia, 
Oceania,  and  America,  as  described   in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, was  itself  largely  an  outcome  of  the  Indus-  Colonial 
trial    Revolution.      Improvements    in    means  of  •'P*^'*®" 
transportation  —  railroads,    canals,    steam    navi-  industrial 
gation  —  by  facilitating   travel  permitted  an  ex-  i^«v<>i»*ion 
tensive  emigration  from  Europe  into  other  continents.     Im- 
proved communication  —  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  — 
by  annihilating  distance  made  easier  the  occupation  and  govern- 
ment of  remote  dependencies.    The  growth  of  manufacturing 
in  Europe  also  gave  increased  importance  to  colonies  as  sources 
of  supply  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  as  markets  for 
finished  goods,  and  as  places  of  investment   for  the  surplus 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  capitalists  whom  the  Industrial 
Revolution  created. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  also  created  a  numerous  body  of 

'Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  24,  i'G>mmunist  Manifesto,  1848"; 
No.  25,  ''Declaration  of  Paris,  1856.'' 
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wage-earners,  who  moved  from  rural  districts  and  \'illages 
into  the  factories,  sweatshops,  and  tenements  of  the  great 
-^  cities.    There,  in  spite  of  a  crowded,  miserable 

Democracy  i  r  y 

and  the  existence,    they   gradually   learned    the   value  oi 

^dtistrUl         organization.     They  formed  trade  unions  in  order 

to  secure  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  They 
read  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  listened  to  sp>eeches  by  agi- 
tators, and  began  to  press  for  laws  which  would  improve 
their  lot.  Then  they  went  further  and  demanded  the  right  to 
vote,  to  hold  office,  to  enjoy  all  the  liberty  and  equality  which 
the  hourgeoisicy  or  middle  class,  had  won  from  monarchs  and 
aristocrats.  The  Industrial  Revolution  furnished  much  of  the 
driving  power  for  the  democratic  movement  which  has  been 
so  marked  in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  thus 
reinforced  the  new  ideas  of  democracv  introduced  into  the  world 
by  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  likewise  fostered  the  national 
movement  in  Europe  during  the  last  century.  Railroads, 
N  ti  naii  canals,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and  telephones 
and  the  have  been  compared  to  a  network  of  veins  and 

hidustrwl  arteries  carr>-ing  the  blood  of  the  nation  from  the 
capital  to  the  remotest  province.  Such  increased 
facilities  for  travel  and  communication  inevitably  caused  the 
disappearance  of  local  prejudices  and  provincial  limitations. 
It  was  now  far  easier  for  the  people  of  each  country  to  realize 
their  common  interests  than  when  they  lived  isolated  in  small 
rural  communities.  Old  nations,  like  Great  Britain  and  Fran^, 
became  more  closely  knit ;  new  nations,  like  Italy  and  Germany, 
arose;  and  the  ''submerged  nationalities"  of  Europe  started 
an  agitation  for  self-government  or  for  complete  independence. 

Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Her  damp  climate  proved  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  manu- 
--  J  .  _  facture  of  textiles,  her  swift  streams  supplied 
trial  Revolu-  abundant  water  power  for  machinery,  and  beneath 
Britodn^'***  her  soil  lay  stores  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  There 
were  other  favoring  circumstances.  Industry  in 
Great  Britain  was  less  ieUeted  by  guild  restrictions  than  on  the 
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Continent.  She  possessed  more  surplus  capital  for  investment, 
more  skilled  laborers,  and  a  larger  merchant  marine  than  any 
other  country.  Furthermore,  Great  Britain  had  emerged  from 
the  Seven  Years*  War  victorious  over  all  her  rivals  for  maritime 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Her  trade  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  after  1763.  The  enormous 
demand  for  British  goods  in  its  turn  stimulated  the  mechanical 
genius  of  British  artisans  and  so  produced  the  era  of  the  great 
inventions. 

155.    The  Great  Inventions 

Man  has  advanced  from  savagery  to  civilization  chiefly 
through  invention.  Beginning  in  prehistoric  times,  he  slowly 
discovered  how  to  supplement  hands  and  feet 
and  teeth  and  nails  by  the  use  of  tools.  From 
the  tool  it  was  a  forward  step  to  the  machine,  which,  when 
supplied  with  muscular  energy,  only  needed  to  be  directed  by 
man  to  do  his  work.  The  highest  type  of  machine  is  one 
driven  by  natural  forces  —  by  wind,  waterfall,  steam,  gas, 
or  electricity.  Invention  thus  gives  man  an  ever-increasing 
control  over  nature.  He  becomes  nature's  conqueror,  rather 
than  its  slave. 

A  list  of  prehistoric  tools  and  machines  would  include  levers, 
rollers,  and  wedges;  oars,  sails,  and  rudders;  fishing  nets, 
lines,  and  hooks;  the  plow  and  the  wheeled  cart;  Dereiopmeni 
the  needle,  bellows,  and  potter's  wheel;  the  dis-  ®'  invention 
taff  and  spindle  for  spinning;  and  the  hand  loom  for  weav- 
ing. Few  important  additions  to  this  list  were  made  in 
antiquity,  even  by  such  cultivated  peoples  as  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Middle  Ages  were 
also  singularly  barren  of  inventions.  It  was  only  toward 
the  dose  of  the  medieval  period  that  the  mariner's  compass, 
paper,  and  movable  type  reached  Europe  from  Asia.  More 
progress  took  place  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, which  produced  the  telescope,  microscope,  thermometer 
and  barometer,  clocks  and  watches  run  by  weights,  sawmills 
driven  by  wind  or  water,  an  improved  form  of  the  windmill, 
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and  the  nsefnl  thou^  hnmble  wheelbamnr.  HaDnEBctmiiig 
and  transportation  continued,  however,  to  be  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  rude  way  as  before  the  dawn  <^  hisbxT-. 

The  revolution  in  manufacturing  began  with  the  textile  ID- 
dustry.  Old-fashioned  spinning  formed  a  slow,  laborious  fno- 
oid-fuhiomad  ccss.  The  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  having  been  fas- 
^''""^  Uned  to  a  stick  called  the  distafi,  was  twisted  by 

hand  into  yam  or  thread  and  wound  upcHi  a  ^indle.'  The 
spinning  wheel — long  known  in  India 
and  not  unknown  in  £un^  as  eariy 
as  the  fourteenth  century  —  after- 
wards came  into  general  use.  The 
pinner  now  no  longer  held  the  ^indle 
in  her  hand,  but  set  it  upon  a  fiame 
and  connected  it  by  a  belt  to  the 
wheel,  which,  when  revolved,  turned 
the  spindle.  The  subsequent  addition 
of  a  treadle  to  move  the  wheel  ficed 
both  hands  of  the  pinner,  so  that 
she  could  twist  two  thieads  instead 


A  Spinninc  Wi 


Weaving  was  done  on  the  hand 
loom,  a  wooden  frame  to  which  verti- 
(bc  line  "h«i  wiih  ihc  wn-Ji     0M-fMbi«a«d  cal  threads  (the  warp) 

whwHOJ.    Another  cord  (F)  con-      _.,ri„,  ..      u    j  tw     - 

o«L«i  the  «n»ii  .h«i  with  u»    "'"^«  were    atUched.      Hon- 

«roov(d  puiw.  ot  wharve,  on  iht    zontal  threads  (the  weft  or  woof)  were 

(pindlc  (O.    The  revolmiooi  of      ,,         -        ^    .  .  ,  ,  . 

the  line  wheii  tuni«i  ihe  nniii  then  mscrted  by  means  of  an  enlarged 
wheel  vrry  npidiy,  (hui  com-  needle  or  shuttle.  The  invention  of 
■1^1!!^'  1^  wbl^  *'™  t*>*  "flying  shuttle"  in  the  eigbteentb 
century  enabled  the  curator,  by  pull- 
ing a  cord,  to  jerk  the  shuttle  back  and  forth  without  the  aid 
of  an  a^istant.  This  simple  device  not  only  saved  labor  hut 
also  doubled  the  ^)eed  of  weaving. 

The  demand  for  thread  and  yam  quickly  outran  the  supply, 

for  the  spinners  could  not  keep  up  with  the  weavers.    Pri«s 

were   then   offered  for  a   better  machine  than  the  ginning 

>  Sec  the  illuMration,  page  614. 
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whed.  At  length,  James  Hargreaves,  a  poor  workman  of  Lan- 
cashire in  northern  England,  patented  what  he  named  the 
"spinning  jenny,"  in  compliment  to  his  industrious  Hu^crMiei'i 
wife.  This  machine  carried  a  number  of  spindles  "  "^'^* 
turned  by  cords  or  belts  from  the  same  wheel,  and  '°°'' 
operated  by  hand.  It  was  a  very  crude  affair,  but  it  spun  at 
first  eight  threads,  then  sixteen,  and  within  the  inventor's  own 
lifetime  eighty,  thus  doing  the  work  of  many  spinning  wheels. 
The  thread  spun  by  the  "spinning  jenny"  was  so  frail  that 
it  could  be  used  only  for  the  weVt. 
The  pinners  needed  a  ma-  Arkwrfght's 
diine  to  pro<luce  a  hard, 
strong  thread  for  the  warp. 
Richard  Arkwright  met  ihis  need  by 
the  invention  of  the  "water  frame,"  so 
called  because  it  was 


run  by  water  power. 
The  machine  con- 
tained two  sets  of 
rollers,  one  rotating 
at  a  higher  speed  than 
the  other.  The  cotton 
was  drawn  out  by  the 
rollers  to  the  requisite 
fineness  and  was  then 


Am  weight's  Spinning  Wbeel 


revolving  spindles. 

Samud  CromptCHi  soon  combined  the  essential  features  of 
the  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright   machines  into  what  became 
known  as  the  "  mule, "  because  of  its  hybrid  origin,   crompton'i 
When  the  mechanism  was  drawn  out  on  its  wheels  "  »»!•,'■ 
one  way,  the  strands  of  cotton  were  stretched  and 
twisted  into  threads ;  when  it  was  run  back  the  other  way,  the 
spun  threads  were  wound  on  spindles.    The  "mule"  quite 
superseded  Hargreaves's  device.     It  has  been  steadily  improved, 
and  at  the  present  time  may  carry  as  many  as  two  thousand 
spindles. 


The  Industrial  Revolution 

These  three  inven- 
tions again  upset  the 
Crtwrightt     balance 

textile 
industry,  for  now  the 
spinners  could  pro- 
duce more  thread 
and  yarn  than  the 
weavers  could  omi- 
vert  into  cloth. 
The  invention  vrfiich 
revolutionized  weav- 
ing was  made  by 
Edward  Cartwri^t, 
an  English  clergy- 
man, who  had  never 
even  seen  a  weaver 
at  work.  He  con- 
structed a  loom  with  an  automatic  shuttle  operated  by  water 

power.    Improvements  in  this  machine  enable  a  single  operator 

to  produce  more  cloth  than  two  hundred  men  could  weave 

on  the  old-fashioned  hand 

loom. 
Both    spinners   and 

weavers   required  for  the 

The  eotiMi     new  machinery 

•^•"»*        an  abundant 

supply    of    raw    material. 

They  found  it  in  cotton, 

which  previously  had  been 

much  less  used  than  either 

wool  or  fiax.    Eli  Whitney 

of  Connecticut,  while  visit- 


-  Cartweight's  FnsT  Powek  Loch 

The  ihulUe  wu  pTopellHl  m«hinicilly  through  the  lonf, 
tfough-lhaped  forra  extenduig  out  at  the  lidei. 


Whitney's  Cotton  Gin 


the  origiDil  model.    The  teeth  of  the  an 

ing  a  cotton  plantation  in   ought  the  Ust.  miiiiK  it  (nm  the  «di,  ud  • 
Georgia,  conceived  the  idea   r;"'™?  f'^f'-  ""'''^'^  ^^^  ™^ 

/■     '  det«ched  hnl  (mm  the  nwi.    Power  wu  wW 

of  what  he  called  an  engine,    by  the  cnmk. 
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or  gin,  for  separating  the  seeds  from  the  raw  cotton  much  more 
rapidly  than  negro  slaves  could  do  it  by  hand.  His  cotton  gin 
stimulated  enormously  American  production  of  cotton  for  the 
mills  of  Great  Britain. 

What  was  to  furnish  motive  power  for  the  new  maehinery? 
Windmills  were  obviously  too  unreliable  to  be  profitably  used. 
Human  hands  had  at  first  operated  Hargreeves's  watt's  steam 
"spinning  jenny,"  and  horses  had  worked  Ark-  engine, 
Wright's  original  machine.  Both  inventors,  how- 
ever, soon  turned  to  water  power  to  drive  the  wheel,  and  nu- 
merous mills  were  built  along  the  streams  of  northern  England. 
Then  came  steam  power.  The  expansive  force  of  steam,  though 
known  in  antiquity,  was  first  put  to  practical  service  at  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  steam  pumps  were  in- 
vented for  ridding  mines  of  water.  James  Watt,  a  Scotchman 
of  mechanical  genius,  patented  an  improved  steam  pump  in  1769 
and  subsequently  adapted  his  engine  for  the  operation  of  spinning 
machines  and  looms.    In  1785  it  began  to  be  used  in  factories. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  called  the  age  of  steam. 
The  steamboat,  the  steam  locomotive,  and  the  steam  printing 
press  are  some  of  the  children  of  Watt's  epochal  The  age 
invention.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  o'"*«»™ 
electricity  began  to  compete  with  steam  as  a  motive  force, 
after  the  invention  of  that  mystic  marvel  of  science,  the  dy- 
namo, and  in  the  twentieth  century  the  gas  engine,  as  applied 
to  automobiles,  airplanes,  tractors,  and  other  machines,  con- 
tinued the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  growing  use  of  machinery  called  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  iron.  Northern  and  north-central  England  contained 
vast  deposits  of  iron  ore,  but  until  the  latter  part  The  age  of 
of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  been  little  i«>n*nd  steel 
worked.  Improved  methods  of  smelting  with  coal  and  coke, 
by  means  of  the  blast  furnace,  were  then  adopted.  Steel, 
a  product  of  iron,  whose  toughness  and  hardness  had  been 
prized  for  ages,  was  not  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  until 
after  1850.  Better  methods  of  manufacture  now  enable  the 
poorest  iron  to  be  converted  into  excellent  steel,  thus  opening 
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up  extensive  fields  of  low-grade  ore  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries.  Used  in  every  form,  from  building-girders 
to  watch  springs,  steel  is  now  the  mainstay  of  modem  industr>'. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  operation  of  the 
new  machinery  required  an  abundant,  inexpensive  fueL  Coal 
The  Age  had   long  been  burned  in  small  quantities  for 

^  ^^^  domestic  purposes ;   applied  to  the  steam  engine 

and  the  blast  furnace  it  was  to  become  an  almost  boundless 
source  of  power  and  heat.  Various  improvements  in  mining 
cheapened  its  production,  one  of  the  most  notable  being  the 
safety  lamp,  which  protected  miners  against  the  deadly  fire- 
damp and  thus  enabled  the  most  dangerous  mines  to  be  worked 
with  comparative  safety.  Great  Britain  furnished  nearly  all 
the  coal  for  manufacturing  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  later,  much  of  the  world's  supply  has  come  from  the 
mines  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

Mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  has  become  an  industrial  ri\'al 
of  coal,  since  the  first  oil  well  was  sunk  in  Pennsylvania  in 
The  age  1859.    There  are  now  more  than  three  hundred 

®'  ^  products  of  petroleum,  the  most  important  being 

kerosene  for  illumination,  gasolene  (petrol)  for  gas  engines, 
and  fuel  for  oil-burning  ships  and  locomotives.  The  United 
States  is  still  the  chief  producer  of  oil,  but  we  now  consume 
even  more  than  we  produce.  Many  new  sources  of  supply 
will  have  to  be  opened  up  throughout  the  world,  if  the  present 
consumption  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries  is  to  continue  indefinitely. 


166.   Effects  of  the  Great 

The  great  inventions,  besides  hastening  the  tranation  from 
hand-labor  to  machine-labor,  also  did  much  to  separate  labor 
Guild  and  capital.    No  such   separation  was  possible 

system  j^  ^^  Middle  Ages.    A  master  who  belonged  to  a 

craft  guild  purchased  his  raw  materials  at  the  dty  market  or  at 
a  fair,  manufactured  them  in  his  own  house,  assisted  by  the 
members  of  his  family  and  usually  by  a  few  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  and  himself  sold  the  finished  artide  to  the  perscm 
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who  had  ordered  it.  This  guild  system,  as  it  is  called,  has  not 
entirely  disappeared.  One  may  still  have  a  pair  of  shoes  made 
by  a  "custom"  shoemaker  or  a  suit  of  clothes  made  by  a  "cus- 
tom "tailor. 

The  growing  exclusiveness  of  the  craft  guilds,  toward  the 
close  of  the  medieval  period,^  prevented  many  apprentices  and 
journeymen  from  ever  becoming  masters.  Conse-  Domestic 
quently,  workers  often  left  the  cities  and  settled  ■y**^™ 
in  the  country  or  in  villages  where  there  were  no  guild  re- 
strictions. The  movement  gave  rise  to  the  domestic  system, 
as  found,  for  example,  in  the  British  cotton  industry.  A  middle- 
man with  some  capital  would  purchase  a  supply  of  raw  cotton 
and  distribute  it  to  the  spinners  and  weavers  to  convert  int 
cloth  on  their  own  spinning  wheels  and  hand  looms.  They 
worked  at  home  and  usually  eked  out  their  wages  by  cultivating 
a  small  garden  plot.  Something  akin  to  the  domestic  system 
still  survives  in  the  sweatshops  of  modern  cities,  where  clothing 
is  made  on  "conunission." 

It  is  clear  that  under  the  domestic  system  the  middleman 
provided  the  raw  materials,  took  all  the  risks,  and  received  all 
the  profits.  The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Factory 
to  accept  such  wages  and  labor  upon  such  con-  ■y«**™ 
ditions  as  he  was  willing  to  offer.  The  separation  of  labor  and 
capital,  which  thus  began  under  the  domestic  s)rstem,  became 
complete  imder  the  factory  system.  Arkwright's,  Crompton's, 
and  Cartwright's  machines  were  too  expensive  for  a  single 
family  to  own ;  too  large  and  heavy  for  use  in  private  houses ; 
and  they  needed  water  power  or  steam  power  to  operate  them. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  domestic  laborer  abandoned  his 
household  industry  and  went  with  hundreds  of  others  to  work 
in  a  mill  or  factory.  The  capitalist  employer  now  not  only 
provided  the  raw  materials  and  disposed  of  the  finished 
product,  but  he  also  owned  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
shop.   The  word  "manufacturer"  *  no  longer  applied  to  the 

^  See  pages  328  and  350. 

*  Latin  manu,  facere,  to  make  by  hand.    Manufacture  by  machineiy  has  besD 
well-named  machino/acture. 
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hand-worker,  but  to  the  person  who  employed  others  to  work 
for  him. 

The  factory  system  introduced  a  minute  division  of  labor  into 
industry.  Thus,  there  are  forty  operations  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing;  nearly  Diyision 
one  hundred  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes;  and  ®'^^<>' 
over  a  thousand  in  the  construction  of  a  fine  watch.  Many 
men,  working  together,  may  turn  out  in  a  few  minutes  an  article 
which  one  man  formerly  required  weeks  or  months  to  produce. 

Machinery,  the  factory  system,  and  the  division  of  labor 
made  it  possible  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  and  in  enormous 
quantities  for  world-wide  markets.  For  example.  Large-scale 
the  value  of  British  cotton  goods  has  increased  Production 
six  hundred  per  cent  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Simi- 
lar increases  have  been  registered  in  other  textile  manufactures 
and  in  the  iron  industry  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  soon  changed  the  face  of  Great 
Britain.  Instead  of  farms,  hamlets,  and  an  occasional  small 
town,  appeared  great  cities  crowded  with  workers  primticj  of 
who  had  left  their  rural  homes  to  seek  employ-  Great  Britain 
ment  in  factories.  The  movement  of  population  "*  ^ 
was  especially  toward  the  northern  and  northwestern  counties^ 
where  there  were  many  streams  to  furnish  water  power,  and 
abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  iron.  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion began  later  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain, 
partly  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  guilds,  which  feared 
that  the  new  machinery  would  deprive  workers  of  employ- 
ment; partly  because  Continental  manufacturers  showed  less 
enterprise  than  their  British  rivals;  but  chiefly  because  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  left  France  and  Germany 
too  exhausted  to  compete  in  manufacturing.  Great  Britain 
thus  became  by  1815  the  world's  workshop  and  the  richest 
of  European  nations. 

The  map  of  the  occupations  of  mankind  affords  a  summary 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  throughout 
the  world.  As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  we  see  that  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  has  now  been  pretty  thoroughly 
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industrialized,  except  for  such  areas  as  western  Ireland,  north- 
ern Scotland,  central  Spain,  southern  Italy,  the  Alpine  region, 
Indui-  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.     The  industrial 

uiaUiatiMi  development  of  Russia  is  limited  to  the  west- 
ern and  southern  sections ;  that  of  the  Balkan  states  is  negligible. 
Large  and  growing  manufacturing  districts  are  found  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  eastern  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  man- 
ufacturing districts  of  Africa  and  South  America  are  too  slight 
for  representation  on  a  small-scale  map.  In  North  America  both 
Mexico  and  Canada  have  begun  to  share  with  the  United  States 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 


167.   Improvements  in  Transportation 
Civilized  man  until  the  Industrial  Revolution  continued  to 
use  the  conveyances  which  had  been  invented  by  uncivilized 
Old.  man  in  prehistoric  times.    Travel  and  transport 

fathionad  were  still  on  horseback,  or  in  litters,  wheeled  carts, 
coDTejancaa  ^owboats,  and  sailboats.  Various  improvements 
produced  the  sedan  chair,  the  stagecoach,  and  large  ocean- 
going ships,  without, 
however,  finding  any 
substitutes  for  mus- 
cles or  wind  as  the 
motive  power. 

The  roads  in  west- 
em  Europe  scarcely 
deserved  that  name; 
they  were  little  more 
than  track  ways, 
either  deep  with  mud 
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An  Eicbtzenth-centusy  Stagecoach 
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r  dusty  and  full  of  ruts.  Passengers  in  stagecoaches  seldom 
made  more  than  fifty  miles  a  day,  while  heavy 
goods  had  to  be  moved  on  pack  horses.  Condi- 
tions in  Great  Britain  improved  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  goods  produced 
by  the  new  machinery  increased  the  need  for  cheap  and  ra[nd 
transport.    The  turnpike  system,  allowing  tolls  to  be  charged 
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for  the  use  of  roads,  encouraged  the  investment  of  capital  by 
private  companies  in  these  undertakings ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  engineers  covered  the  country  with  well-bottomed  and 
well-surfaced  highways.  The  splendid  highways  which  attract 
the  attention  of  Americans  on  the  Continent  were  all  built 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  chiefly  before  the  era  of  railroads. 
The  expense  of  transportation  by  road  led  people  in  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  to  send  their  goods  by  river  routes  when- 
ever possible.  Canal-building  in  Europe  began  -^^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  medieval  period,  especially 
after  the  invention  of  locks  for  controlling  the  flow  and  level 
of  the  water.  The  great  era  of  the  canal  was  between  1775 
and  1850,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
but  also  in  the  United  States.  Canals  relieved  the  highways 
of  a  large  part  of  the  growing  traffic,  but  the  usefulness  of  both 
declined  after  the  introduction  of  railroads.  Ship  canals,  how- 
ever, have  begun  to  be  constructed  within  recent  years,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  general  adoption  of  steam  navigation  on  the  ocean. 


The  "Clesuokt,"  1807 

A  rccomuuclioo  pitpsred  by  the  Hudiaa-FuLtaB  Celcbnt 


The  earliest  successful  steamboat  appears  to  have  been  a 
tug  built  in  Scotland  for  towing  canal  boats.  Robert  Fulton, 
an  American  engineer  who  had  lived  in  England  The 
and  France,  adapted  the  steamboat  to  river  navi-  "••«'<»<'«' 
gation.  His  side-wheeler,  the  ClermorU,  equipped  with  a 
Watt  engine,  began  in  1807  to  make  regular  trips  on  the  Hudson 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  Twelve  years  later  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  provided  with  both  sails  and  a  steam  engine,  crossed 
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the  Atlantic  in  twenty-nine  days.  The  first  ship  to  cross 
without  using  sails  or  recoaling  on  the  way  was  the  Great  West- 
ern, in  1838.    The  trip  took  her  fifteen  days. 

Various  improvements  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  ocean  steamers, 
steam  Iron,  and  later  steel,  replaced  wood  in  their  con- 

urisatioii  struction,  with  a  resulting  gain  in  strength  and 
buoyancy.  Screw  propellers  were  substituted  for  clumsy 
paddle  wheels,  and  turbine  engines,  which  apply  the  energy 


T^E  "Rocket,"  1830 


Bunt  bj  SUpheiuoi]  (d  compclc  in  ■  trial  of  locciniotive  ennnc*  ((■  the  Livnpod  nd 
UuichHUi  Kiiilwiy.  The  fmtoi  >p«d  it  atttiocd  Id  tl»  trul  wu  19  miki  u  bour.  bwt 
■ome  ron  UUr  it  nn  it  the  nti  of  si  inile*  u  haw.  The  toUl  wo^t  of  Uie  cnfiDe  tut 
tendct  wu  only  about  7t  tmu. 

of  a  jet  of  steam  to  secure  the  rotation  of  a  shaft,  were  intro- 
duced. The  size  of  steamers,  also,  has  so  increased  that  the 
Great  Western,  a  boat  of  1378  tons  and  aia  feet  in  length,  would 
appear  a  pygmy  by  the  side  of  the  fifty-thousand  ton  "levia- 
thans" which  now  cross  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  five  days. 

Wooden  or  iron  rails  had  long  been  used  in  mines  and  quar- 
ries to  enable  horses  to  draw  heavy  loads  with  ease.  George 
Stephenson,  who  profited  by  the  experiments  of 
other  inventors,  produced  in  1814  a  successful  lo- 
comotive for  hauling  coal  from  the  mine  to  tide-water.  He 
improved  his  model  and  eleven  years  later  secured  its  adoption 
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on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  the  first  line  over 
which  passengers  and  freight  were  carried  by  steam  power. 
Stephenson  also  built  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
on  which  his  famous  engine,  the  Rocket,  made  its  maiden  trip. 

Many  technical  improvements  —  the  increased  size  of  loco- 
motives and  cars,  air  brakes,  and  the  use  of  steel  rails  in  place 
of  iron  rails  which  supported  only  light  loads  and  iuiiro«d 
wore  out  rapidly  —  have  extended  the  usefulness  trtnsporu- 
of  the  railroad  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  its  earlier  ""* 
promoters.    The  greatest  development  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion came  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 


A  PHrciiRSOK  OF  IHE  Automobile 

Ad  old  picture  of  F.  Hill'i  iLcun  curiuie  running  between  LoodoD  ud  Binniacfauii. 
1&J9-I84J. 

the  construction  of  great  "trunk"  lines  and  branches  ("feed- 
ers") radiating  into  the  remotest  districts.  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  now  covered  with  a  network  of  rail- 
roads, and  these  are  being  extended  rapidly  .to  all  civilized 
and  even  semi-civilized  lands. 

Modem  electric  traction  dates  from  the  early  'eighties  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  overhead  trolley  began  to  supplant 
horse  cars  and  cable  cars  in  cities.    The  develop-   Electric 
ment  of  the  electric  locomotive  promises  to  bring  t'**'**" 
about  a  partial  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  on  rail- 
roads through  tunnels  and  over  heavy  grades. 
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The  earliest  application  of  steam  power  to  transportatioD 
was  neither  the  railway  nor  the  steamboat  but  the  road  engine. 
Tha  As  far  back  as  1801   an  English  inventor  coD- 

■ntomabllB  structed  a  steam  carriage  for  passengers.  Re- 
peated efforts  were  made  during  the  next  forty  years  to 
popidarize  the  new  mode  of  travel  in  England,  but  bad  roads 
and  an  unsympathetic  public  discouraged  inventors.  The 
automobile  had  to  wait  for  the  gas  or  "internal  com- 
bustion" engine  (as  patented  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  to  become  a  commercial  success. 

The  history  of  the  airplane  illustrates  the  truth  that  great 
inventions  do  not  spring  fully  developed  from  the  brain  of  one 
,i™uii  f"^"!  ^*^^<  on  the  contrary,  represent  the  long  and 
patient  experi mentation  of  many  men.  An  Ameri- 
can scientist,  S.  P.  Langley,  who  himself  owed  much  to  the 
work  of  others,  produced  in  1903  a  faeavier-than-air  machine 
which  was  driven  by  steam.  The  accidents  attending  its  first 
trials  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  The  Wright  Brothers,  using 
an  airplane  fitted  with  a  gas  engine,  soon  followed  where  Lang- 
ley  had  led  the  way.  As  every  one  knows,  the  exigencies 
of  the  World  War  resulted  in  an  extraordinarily  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane.  Its  powers  were  most  strikingly  revealed 
by  two  British  aviators,  Alcock  and  Brown,  who  in  June,  1919, 
made  a  non-stop  Sight  across  the  Atlantic  from  Newfoundland 
to  Ireland,  covering  the  distance  in  less  than  sixteen  hours. 

Experiments  in  balloon  navigation  continued  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  and  finally  Count  Zeppelin,  an 
aiirti  officer  in  the  German  army,  produced  an  airship 
which  consisted,  not  of  one  balloon,  but  of  a  row  of 
bags  inclosed  in  an  enormous  shell  of  aluminium  trellis  work. 
It  carried  two  cars,  each  provided  with  a  gas  motor.  The 
trial  of  thb  Zeppelin  in  1900  showed  how  nearly  the  problem 
of  a  dirigible  balloon  had  been  solved.  Other  successful  air- 
ships were  soon  constructed  in  France  and  England.  The 
World  War  stimulated  their  development,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  airplane.  To  the  British  dirigible,  the  R-34,  belongs  the 
renown  of  having  been  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  (July  3-6, 
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1919).  The  R-34  carried  a  crew  and  passengers  from  Scotland 
to  Long  Island,  covering  the  distance  of  3200  miles  in  a  trifle 
more  than  108  hours.    The  return  trip  took  only  three  days. 

As  far  back  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  an  American  inventor 
constructed  a  tiny  submarine  and  tried,  without  success^  to 
sink  a  British  warship.  Robert  Fulton,  encour-  The 
aged  by  Napoleon,  made  several  submarines.  In  •«^o^*ri»* 
one  of  them  he  descended  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  re- 
mained below  for  four  hours,  and*  succeeded  in  blowing  up  a 
small  vessel  with  a  torpedo.  Under-water  boats,  propelled 
by  steam  power,  were  used  by  the  Confederates  in  the  Civil 
War.  From  about  this  time  inventors  in  several  countries 
worked  on  the  problem  of  the  submarine.  One  of  the  most 
successful  was  an  Irish-American,  J.  P.  Holland,  who  sold  the 
boat  named  after  him  to  the  United  States  in  1898.  The 
improvement  of  the  submarine  from  this  time  is  a  familiar 
story.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  about  a  century,  man  has  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  land  and  air  and  sea. 


rto 


168.  Improved  Communications 

Scientists  of  the  eighteenth  century  often  discussed 
the  idea  of  using  electricity  to  communicate  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  a  practi- 
cable apparatus  for 
convert-  The 
ing    the    telegrtph 

electric  current  into 
intelligible  signs  did 
not  appear  un  t il  the 
'thirties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
Samuel  F.B.  Morse, 
an  American,  de- 
serves perhaps  the 
greatest   credit  for 

.      '  Morse's  First  Telegraph  Instrument,  1837 

also    devised    the  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Wadungton. 
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''Morse  alphabet."  The  telegraph  found  an  immediate  appli- 
cation on  the  raUroads  and  in  the  transmission  of  government 
messages.    Later,  it  made  its  way  into  the  business  world. 

Hardly  any  one  at  first  believed  that  a  telegraph  line  could 
be  carried  across  the  ocean.  Experiments  soon  showed,  how- 
Submmriiit  ever,  that  wire  cords,  protected  by  wrappers  of 
cablet  gutta  percha,  would  conduct  the  electric  current 

under  water.  The  first  cable  was  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
A  group  of  American  promoters,  including  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
then  took  up  the  project  of  an  Atlantic  cable  which  should 
"moor  the  New  World  alongside  the  Old."  Discouraging  fail- 
ures marked  the  enterprise. 
The  first  cables  were  broken 
by  the  ocean,  and  the  line 
which  was  finally  laid  soon 
became  useless,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  its  electrical  insu- 
lation. After  the  Civil  War 
Field  renewed  his  eflFcrts, 
and   in    1866   a   cable   two 

The  illustration  shows  seven  copper  wires  (4)  ,                J       •!       i 

forming  a  conductor;  a  wrapping  of  thread  (3)  thOUSand  mileS  lOng  was  SUC- 

soaked  in  pitch;  several  layers  of  gutu  percha  (2):  ceSSfuUy  laid  and  COmmuni- 

and  the  covering  of  twbted  wires  ( I ).  ^.                   #>      ..     1         ■•.▼1 

cation  perfected.  No  less 
than  fourteen  lines  now  stretch  across  the  Atlantic,  while  all 
the  other  oceans  have  been  electrically  bridged. 

Experimentation  with  rude  forms  of  the  telephone  began 
in  the  same  decade  which  produced  the  telegraph.  Little 
The  tele-  progress  took  place  until  1875,  when  Alexander 
i**^"**  Graham  Bell,  a  native  of  Edinburgh  but  later  a 

resident  of  Boston,  patented  his  first  instrument.  Many 
improvements  have  since  been  made  in  it  by  Bell  himself, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  others. 

^^  J  The  invention  of  wireless   telegraphy  by  the 

telegraphy  Italian,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  may  be  said  to  date 
J2*  -  from  1899,  when  wireless  messages  were  sent  be- 

tween France  and  England  across  the  Channel. 
A  trans-Atlantic  service  by  '^ wireless"  began  eight  years  later. 


The  Original  Atlantic  Cable 
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and  since  then  improvements  of  Marconi's  apparatus  have 
enabled  wireless  messages  to  be  sent  half-way  around  the 
world.  The  still  more  recent  introduction  of  wireless  teleph- 
ony promises  to  work  another  revolution  in  long-distance 
cOTmnunication.  Already  speech  without  wires 
is  possible  between  Paris  and  New  York. 

A  regular  postal  service  under  government 
management  existed  in  Europe  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century,   but  it   was  Ths  poitai 

slow,  expensive,   and   little   used.  ■■""=• 

Stamps  were  unknown,  prepayment  of  postage  pjgg^  Adhesive 
was  considered  an  insult,  and  rates  increased  Penny  Post- 
according  to  distance.  The  modem  postal  '''^^  S"" 
service  began  in  Great  Britain  in  1840,  with  The  dnign,  «  ci»- 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  charge  irrespective  Qa„n  vicmru,  wu 
of  distance  (penny  postage),  prepayment,  and  "»«'  withoui  chuge 
the  use  of  stamps.  These  reforms  soon  spread  "" '  °  '  "^ 
to  other  countries  and  everywhere  resulted  in  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  the  mails.  The  International  Postal  Union, 
with  a  central  office  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  makes  arrange- 
ments for  common  rates  of  foreign  postage  and  for  coopera- 
tion in  carrying  the  mails  from  country  to  country. 


Weekly  and  daily  newspapers  also  began  to  appear  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  they  were  luxuries  reserved  for  sub- 
scribers of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The 
cheap  newspaper  for  the  masses  is  a  product  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.    The  London  Times  installed  the 
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first  steam  printing  press  in  1814.  A  paper-making  madune, 
■wbitii  prcxluced  wide  sheets  of  unlimited  length,  came  into 
use  soon  after.  To  these  inventions  must  be  added  the  lino- 
type machine.  In  newspaper  offices,  where  rapid  composition  is 
necessary,  it  has  largely  superseded  hand-work  in  setting  type. 
Many  inventions  in  conmiunication  —  the  instantaneous 
camera,  the  dnematogiaph  or  motion  picture,  the  phonograph, 
n*  new  ^^^  automatic  piano  —  are  so  new  that  we  have 

Mmmiudca-  scarcely  as  yet  begun  to  realize  their  possUiilities. 
Pcc^rly  directed,  they  will  furnish  the  common 
pec^Ie  in  civilized  countries  with  an  education  in  art,  music,  and 
the  drama  which  in  former  days  could  be  secured  only  by  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  leisure.  Their  great  service  promises  to  be 
that  of  democratizing  culture,  as  cheap  newspapers  and  boob 
have  democratized  knowledge. 

169.   Commerce 

A  tremendous  expansion  of  commerce  followed  the  improve- 
ments in  transportation  and  communication.  Macadamized 
Commarcdai  roads,  inland  and  ship  canals,  ocean  steamships, 
•■s*^"*  and  railroads  reduced  freight  rates  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  those  once  charged,  while  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
cheap  postage,  and  newspapers  made  possible  the  i^id  spread 
of  information  relating  to  crt^s  and  markets.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  commerce  of  the  world  (including  even  backward 
countries)  increased  over  twelve  hundred  per  cent  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Rapid  as  was  the  growth  of  the  world's 
population  during  this  period,  conunerce  grew  much  faster; 
BO  that  the  average  share  of  each  human  being  in  international 
trade  amounted  in  1900  to  a  sum  six  times  that  in  iSoo.  During 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  commercial 
e^ansion  has  been  011  a  still  more  colossal  scale. 

The  organization  of   commerce   shows  wonderful   changes 

since  the  Middle  Ages.    There  is  now  so  steady  a  flow  of  00m- 

■Tft.«H...       modities  from  producers  through  wholesalers  and 

retailers   to  consumers  that   tiie  old   system  of 

weekly  markets  and  annual  fairs  is  all  but  obsolete.    Dis- 
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tinctively  modem  are  produce  exchanges  for  trade  in  the  great 
staples  (wheat,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  etc.)  and  stock  exchanges 
for  buying  and  selling  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations. 
Speculation  on  the  exchanges  confers  a  benefit  upon  commerce 
by  safeguarding  producers  against  the  risks  of  sharp  fluctua- 
tions in  prices.  When,  |  ■ 
however,  it  results  in  an  [MJ  Ui 
artificial  scarcity  of  com- 
modities or  securities 
through  "corners"  and 
"squeezes,"  it  becomes 
an  economic  evil.  The 
difficulty  in  practice  is 
to  draw  the  line  between 
legitimate  peculation 
and  simple  gambling. 

The  system  of  insur- 
ance b  altogether  an  eco- 
nomic bene-  Insuraoca 
fit,  in  view  "«P«»i«« 
of  the  risks  involved  in 
most  ccnnmercial  under- 
takings. For  a  small 
payment  the  farmer  in- 
sures his  growing  crop 
against  hail  or  wind- 
storm ;  the  merchant, 
his  stock  against  fire; 
the  shipowner,  his  vessel 
against  loss  at  sea.  Ma- 
rine insurance  arose  in 
medieval  Italy,  but  (or  ™'  ="»»  =""■«"■  "'"  ^»" 
centuries  it  has  centered  in  London.  The  first  fire  insurance 
policies  were  written  in  London  after  a  great  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Other  forms  of  business  insurance  originated  much 
more  recently.  The  present  tendency  seems  to  be  to  insure 
against  every  possible  contingency  which  can  be  foreseen. 
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A  commercial  bank,  as  distinguished  from  a  savings  bank  or 
a  trust  company,  may  be  defined  as  an  institution  which  deals 
Banks  ^  money  and  credit.    It  attracts  the  deposits  of 

many  persons,  thus  gaining  control  of  enormous 
sums  available  for  loans  to  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Banks  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  capital  (factory  buildings, 
machinery,  raw  materials,  etc.)  in  a  community,  but  they  help 
to  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  active  business  men ;  in  other  words, 
banks  make  capital  fluid.  Furthermore,  bank  checks,  drafts, 
and  foreign  bills  of  exchange  provide  a  cheap  and  elastic 
substitute  for  money.  It  is  possible  through  their  use  to 
discharge  a  large  volume  of  indebtedness  without  the  transfer 
of  cash. 

The  earliest  medieval  banks  were  the  private  establishments 
of  moneyed  men  in  Italian  dties.  Venice  and  Genoa  sub- 
Develop-  sequently  foimded  public  or  state  banks,  and  dur- 
mentof  ing  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 

^'^  centuries  similar  institutions  arose  in  many  Euro- 

pean capitals.  All  the  great  European  banks,  as  well  as  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States,  have  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing redeemable  notes  which  circulate  in  place  of  gold. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  use  of  checks  and  bank  notes,  the 
growth  of  commerce  continues  to  absorb  inunense  quantities  of 
The  gold  gold,  the  money  metal.  The  supply  has  kq)t 
•"PP^y  pace  with  the  demand.    The  mines  of  California, 

Australia,  South  Africa,  Alaska,  and  other  countries  produced 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  nine  times  as  much 
gold  as  had  been  produced  bet¥reen  1800  and  1850. 

The  supply  of  silver  increased  during  the  nineteenth  century 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Its  declining  value  led  the  principal 
The  gold  conmiercial  states  to  diminish  or  suspend  silver 
•*"*•'*  coinage.     Great     Britain    first    abandoned    the 

double  or  bimetallic  standard  and  adopted  the  single  gold 
standard.  Her  example  has  been  followed  by  the  Conti- 
nental nations,  the  British  colonies,  Japan,  the  South  American 
republics,  and  the  United  States.  China  and  Mexico  are  the 
only  important  countries  which  remain  on  a  silver  basis. 
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The  almost  universal  use  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  value 
facilitates  the  creation  of  a  world  market  for  money.  Capital- 
ists and  bankers  in  progressive  countries  are  thus  intematioiud 
enabled  to  supply  funds  for  investment  in  less  ^^"^^^ 
progressive  countries.  Statisticians  estimate  that  up  to  1914 
not  less  than  twenty  billion  dollars  had  been  invested  abroad 
by  Great  Britain,  about  half  of  it  in  her  colonies  and  about 
half  in  foreign  lands.  French  investments  in  Russia  and 
other  countries  totaled  about  ten  billion  doUars,  while  those 
of  Germany  abroad  also  reached  an  impressively  high  figure. 
All  through  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  was  a 
debtor  nation,  owing  to  the  immense  siuns  borrowed  for  the 
development  of  American  railroads,  mines,  farms,  and  factories. 
This  situation  changed  with  startling  suddenness  during  the 
World  War,  when  the  Allied  nations  purchased  in  the  United 
States  enormous  amounts  of  food,  raw  materials,  and  muni- 
tions. Not  only  has  the  United  States  wiped  oflF  its  indebted- 
ness to  Europe ;  it  has  now  made  Europe  its  debtor. 

Commercial  progress  has  been  frequently  interrupted  during 
the  past  century  by  periods  of  depression  called  crises.  They 
are  a  product  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Aris-  ^^. 
ing  in  one  country,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  bad 
banking,  over-issue  of  paper  money,  speculation,  imwise  in- 
vestments, or  failure  of  crops,  they  tend  to  spread  widely  imtil 
all  civilized  countries  are  involved.  What  happens  during  a 
crisis  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Capitalists  refuse  to  invest 
.in  new  railroads,  factories,  and  other  undertakings;  bankers 
will  not  lend  money;  merchants,  unable  to  borrow,  go  into 
bankruptcy ;  and  manufacturers,  receiving  fewer  orders,  either 
reduce  their  output  or  shut  down  their  plants.  Then  ensues  a 
period  of  "hard  times,''  with  low  prices,  low  wages,  much  un- 
employment, and  widespread  destitution.  The  wave  of  pros- 
perity sets  in  again,  eventually,  and  times  once  more  become 
"good.''  Crises  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  since  1800,  but  recently  with  lessening  severity. 
They  may  cease  altogether  as  modem  commerce  becomes  still 
more  efficient. 
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Many  obstacles  impeding  the  exchange  of  goods  in  the 
Middle  Ages  disappeared  in  modem  times,  especially  after  the 
ComiDerdal  French  Revolution.  State  police  finally  suppressed 
freedom  highway  robbery.    Piracy,  once  so  common,  be- 

came obsolete  in  the  era  of  modem  steam  navigation.  The 
btutlensome  tolls  imposed  by  feudal  lords  on  transportation 
and  travel  were  no  longer  exacted,  now  that  feudalism  itself 
had  died  out.  A  movement  also  began  to  reduce  the  high  duties 
levied  by  every  European  nation  on  imports  and  exports. 

One  nation  went  still  further  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
adopted  free  trade.  Great  Britain,  we  have  learned,  enjoyed 
Free  trade  hy  1815  a  virtual  monopoly  in  most  lines  of  in- 
in  Greet  dustry.    Having  no  reason  to  fear  the  competi- 

tion of  foreign  manufacturers,  it  was  to  her  ad- 
vantage to  lower  or  abolish  the  duties  on  imports,  especially 
those  on  raw  materials.  The  Younger  Pitt,  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  Adam  Smith,  began  the  work  of  tariff  reform ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  continued  it  in  the  'forties;  and  Gladstone  com- 
pleted it.  Great  Britain  is  now  a  free-trade  iiation.  She  im- 
poses no  restrictions  whatever  on  exports  and  levies  import 
duties  only  on  a  few  articles,  including  coffee,  tea,  tobacco, 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  sugar.  Even  these  are  for  revenue,  not 
for  protection.  They  do  not  encourage  the  production  at  home 
of  anything  which  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad.  ''To 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest "  is  the  British 
policy. 

Another  feature  of  the  free-trade  movement  in  Great  Britain 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  ^  Laws.  These  laws  restricted 
Repeal  of  ^^  entirely  prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat 
the  Com         or  other  grains,  in  the  interest  of  British  farmers 

Lews  1846 

and  landlords.  Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand, 
objected  to  legislation  which  made  food  dear  for  the  working 
classes.  After  prolonged  agitation  the  laws  were  repealed  in 
1846.  Since  then  Great  Britain  has  secured  the  bulk  of  her 
food  abroad,  from  the  fertile  wheat  areas  of  the  United  States 

1 " G>rn  "  to  an  Englishman  means  wheat ;  to  a  Scotsman  or  an  Iiishmaiib  QftlSt 
and  to  an  American,  maize,  or  Indian  com. 
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and  the  British  colonies,  and  has  paid  for  it  with  the  products 
of  her  mines  and  factories. 

The  Navigation  Acts  ^  were  repealed  three  years  later,  after 
having  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Foreign 
ships  were  henceforth  allowed  to  compete  with  Repeal  of  the 
those   of   Great   Britain   in   the   carrying   trade.  Ntvigation 

Acts   ifljft 

Competition  has  resulted  in  lower  freight  rates 
and  consequently  in  cheaper  food  for  the  British  people. 

The  free- trade  movement  spread  to  the  Continent,  where  it 
led  at  first  to  a  general  lowering  of  tariflF  walls.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Protection  on 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  returned  **»«  Continent 
to  the  policy  of  protection.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  saw  in 
protection  the  means  of  building  up  their  own  "infant  in- 
dustries," in  order  to  supply  the  home  market  and  even  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
triumph  of  protectionism  thus  formed  a  sequel  to  the  intense 
nationalism  which  had  developed  in  Europe.  The  economic 
cooperation  of  the  Allies  during  the  World  War  and  their 
continued  cooperation  under  the  League  of  Nations  inay  lead 
to  a  reaction  in  favor  of  freer  commercial  intercourse  between 

them. 

160.  Agriculture  and  Land  Tenure 

The  agricultural  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  wasteful 
"open  fields"  and  faUow  lands,  its  backward  methods,  and  its 
scanty  yield,  began  to  be  revolutionized  with  the   ^^^^^ 
approach   of   modern   times.     The   Dutch  were  in  the 
the  first  scientific  farmers,  and  from  them  English  **^|^°*** 
farmers  learned  many  secrets  of  tillage.    Deeper 
plowing,  more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  ground,  more 
diligent  manuring,  the  shifting  or  rotation  of  crops  from  field 
to  field,  so  that  the  soil  would  not  have  to  lie  fallow  every 
third  year,  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  including  turnips, 
clover,  and  rye,  were  some  of  the  improvements  which  doubled 
the  yield  of  agricultural  land.    The  weight  of  cattle  and  sheep 
was  also  increased  by  half  through  careful  selection  in  breeding. 

iSeepage334. 
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tral  and  eastern  Europe  remained  under  the  medieval  manorial 

system  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.    The  land  was 

-     .  ^  owned  bv  a  few  noble  families  and  was  worked 

Luid  tenure 

in  other  by  peasants,  either  as  tenants  or  as  day  laborers. 

Conttoental      Outside  of  Russia  proper,  there  were  five  of  these 

countriee  '^    '^    ' 

landed  aristocracies:  in  eastern  Germany  (Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania,  West  Prussia,  East  Prussia),  where  serf- 
dom disappeared  only  in  the  Napoleonic  era ;  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, where  it  disappeared  during  the  disorders  of  1848-1849; 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  controlled  by  nobles  of  German  origin ; 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  and  in  Rumania.  The  revolutionary 
movements  since  1914  promise  to  destroy  the  land  monopoly 
of  the  aristocrats  in  all  these  countries.  There  will  arise,  in- 
stead, a  new  democratic  society  of  peasant  proprietors.  TUs 
triumph  of  the  small  land  owner  in  central  and  eastern  Europe 
must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important  economic  results 
of  the  World  War. 

The  abolition  of  Russian  serfdom  by  Alexander  U  in  1858- 
i86i,*  which  freed  nearly  fifty  million  people,  was  followed  by 
Lend  tenure  measures  establishing  a  new  system  of  land  tenure, 
in  RoseU  'pj^^  nobles  were  required  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
estates  to  the  peasants,  about  half  of  the  agricultural  area  of 
European  Russia  thus  changing  hands.  Except  in  certain 
districts  where  individual  ownership  prevailed,  the  farming  land 
was  intrusted  to  the  entire  village  (mir)  for  redistribution  at 
intervals  among  the  inhabitants.  All  that  the  peasant  really 
possessed  in  his  own  right  was  a  house  and  a  garden  plot.  The 
Russian  Revolution  of  191 7  broke  up  the  mir  economy  and  also 
enabled  the  peasants  to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  nobles. 
The  Bolsheviki  have  been  obliged  to  countenance  this  procedure. 
ijf,  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  peasantry.  If  Russia  adopts 
complete  individual  ownership  of  land,  it  will  mark  a  significant 
step  in  the  progress  of  that  country,  where  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  live  wholly  or  mainly  by  agriculture.  Russia 
may  yet  develop  into  one  of  the  most  stable  of  nations  because 
its  people  have  their  feet  on  the  ground,  their  own  ground. 

» See  page  526. 
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161.  The  Labor  Movement 

The  craft  guilds,  which  modem  Europe  inherited  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  gradually  became  obsolete  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution.     They  were  out  of  place  in  a  world  cisappear- 
of   whirling   machinery,    crowded   factories,    free  ance  of  the 
competition,   and   the   separation   of   labor   and  " 
capital.    Few  of  them  in  Great  Britain  survived  the  eight* 
eenth  century.    In  France  it  required  a  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  end  their  existence.    Those  in  Germany  did  not 
completely  disappear  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  contrasted  with  craft  guilds,  trade  unions  are  combinations 
of  wage-earners  to  maintain  or  improve  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  labor.  These  associations  began  to  Rise  of  trade 
appear  in  Great  Britain  between  1700  and  1800,  ^^^^^ 
especially  after  the  domestic  system  gave  way  to  the  factory 
system.  Under  the  new  conditions  of  industry,  an  employer 
could  not  know  many  of  his  employees  personally;  their  re- 
lations, henceforth,  tended  to  become  cold-blooded  and  im- 
personal. At  the  same  time,  the  workers  in  any  one  establish- 
ment or  trade,  being  thrown  more  closely  together,  came  to 
realize  their  common  interests  and  to  appreciate  the  need  foi 
organization. 

The  unions  immediately  encountered  opposition.  The  Con» 
mon  Law  treated  them  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
hence  as  illegal.  Moreover,  the  employers  used  Trade  unions 
their  influence  in  Parliament  to  secure  the  passage  P^ol^^it^d 
of  a  long  series  of  acts  designed  to  prevent  what  were  styled 
"unlawful  combinations  of  workmen."  The  last  of  these  acts 
even  provided  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
j>ersons  who  combined  with  others  to  raise  wages,  shorten  hours, 
or  in  any  way  control  the  conditions  of  industry. 

Agitation   by   trade-union   leaders   induced   Parliament   in 
1825  to  repeal  all  the  Combination  Acts  and  to  replace  them 
by  a  new  and  more  liberal  statute.    Laborers  Trade  unions 
might  now  lawfully  meet  together  for  the  purpose  ^«k*^«<* 
of  agreeing  on  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  number  of  hours  which 
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they  would  work,  as  long  as  the  agreement  concerned  only 
those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.  This  qualification  was 
removed  a  number  of  years  later.  Finally,  the  Trade  Union 
Act  of  187s  declared  that  nothing  done  by  a  group  of  laborers 
should  be  considered  illegal  unless  it  was  also  illegal  when  done 
by  a  single  person.  The  act  thus  gave  the  working  classes  the 
full  right  of  combination  for  which  they  had  long  been  striv- 
ing.   It  has  been  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  trade  unionism. 

The  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain  have  made  much  progress 
within  recent  years.  They  enroll  several  million  factory  opera- 
British  trade  tives,  railway  workers,  coal  miners,  and  agricul- 
unioniim  tural  laborers.  They  send  their  representatives  to 
^  Parliament  and  exercise  great  influence  on  labor 

legislation.  Their  officers  also  frequently  serve  as  factory 
inspectors.  Many  unions  enjoy  a  considerable  income,  which 
goes  to  support  members  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work,  sick, 
disabled,  or  infirm. 

Continental  trade  unions  are  modeled  upon  the  British  organ- 
izations, but  do  not  equal  them  in  numbers,  wealth,  or  influence. 
Trade  oiiioii-  Many  have  a  political  character,  being  closely 
iem  on  the  connected  with  socialist  parties.  In  general,  Con- 
tinental workingmen  rely  for  improvement  in  their 
condition  rather  upon  State  action  than  upon  collective  bar- 
gaining with  thfir  employers. 

The  cooperative  movement  also  started  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  in  that  country  a  large  number  of  societies,  open  to 
Co»  ti  workingmen  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and 
selling  goods  to  members  at  prices  considerably 
lower  than  those  charged  by  private  concerns.  Members  share 
in  the  profits  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 
The  success  of  cooperation  in  retailing  has  brought  about  its 
extension  to  wholesaling  and  even  to  manufacturing  and  bank* 
ing.    Similar  societies  are  numerous  on  the  Continent. 

162.  Government  Regulation  of  Industry 

Improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  working  classes  has  taken  place 
not  only  through  the  activities  of  trade  unions,  co<^>erative 
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societies,  and  other  voluntary  associations,  but  also  by  legis- 
lation.   The  need  for  government  regulation  of  industry  very 
soon  became  apparent.    The  crowded  factories  £yiisof 
were  unsanitary.    Hours  of  labor  were  too  long,  the  factory 
Wages  were  on  the  starvation  level.    Furthermore,  *^^  *" 
the  use  of  machinery  encouraged  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  for  whose  labor  there  had  been  previously  little 
demand  outside  the  home.    Their  excessive  toil  amid  unhealthy 
surroundings  often  developed  disease  and  deformity  or  brought 
premature  death.    Much  excuse  existed  for  the  passionate 
words  of  one  reformer  that  the  slave  trade  was  **  mercy  com- 
pared to  the  factory  system." 

These  evils  were  naturally  most  prominent  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  Industrial  Revolution  began.  Little  effort  was  made 
at  first  to  remedy  them.  The  working  classes  The  "  let- 
exercised  no  political  influence;  indeed,  by  the  •lon«"poUc3r 
Combination  Acts  they  had  been  prohibited  from  forming  trade 
unions  for  their  protection.  Statesmen,  instead  of  meeting 
the  situation  by  remedial  legislation,  adopted  the  laissez-faire, 
or  ** let-alone"  policy.^  The  government,  they  declared, 
should  keep  its  hands  off  industry.  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  could  only  be  secured  when  "economic 
laws"  of  supply  and  demand  were  allowed  to  determine  the 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  just  as  they  determined 
the  prices,  quantity,  and  quality  of  commodities  produced. 

"Let  alone"  naturally  became  the  watchword  of  selfish 
employers,  to  whose  avarice  and  cruelty  it  gave  full  rein.  Yet 
there  were  also  humane  employers  who  felt  that  £«riy  Ubor 
the  government  ought  to  protect  those  who  could  ^•sisl^tion 
not  protect  themselves.  After  some  agitation  the  first  British 
factory  act  was  passed  in  1802.  This  measure,  which  applied 
only  to  cotton  factories,  prohibited  the  binding-out  for 
labor  of  pauper  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  restricted 
their  working  hours  to  twelve  a  day,  and  forbade  night 
work.  Little  more  was  done  for  thirty-one  years.  Diuing 
this  time  several  philanthropists,  among  whom  Lord  Ashley, 

» See  page  355. 
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afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  had  the  greatest  influeace,  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  workers  and  on  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  newspapers 
waged  a  campaign  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  need  of  ad- 
ditional legislation.  The  result  was  the  passage  in  1833  of 
an  act  which  applied  to  all  textile  factories  and  provided  for 
their  regular  inspection  by  public  officials.  A  few  years  later 
Ashley,  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  philanthropy  and  social  re- 
form, carried  through  PaTliament 
an  act  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment in  mines  of  women  and 
children.  Parliament  subse- 
quently took  the  still  more 
radical  step  of  passing  the  Ten- 
Hour  Act,  which  limited  the 
labor  of  women  and  children  in 
textile  factories  to  ten  hours  a 
day.  This  measure  became  a 
law  only  after  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  manu- 
facturers, but  it  proved  so  bene- 
ficial that  henceforth  the  desir- 
ability of  factory  legislation  was 
generally  admitted. 
Government  regulation  of  industry  now  began  to  become  a 
reality.  Mines,  bakeries,  laundries,  docks,  retail  and  wholesale 
BrtUiti  Ubor  shops,  and  many  other  establishments  were  grad- 
l«iUUtlon  ually  brought  under  control.  At  the  present 
time  the  State  restricts  the  employment  of  children 
so  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  an  education.  It  limits 
the  ho  'rs  of  labor,  not  only  of  children  and  women  in  most 
industries,  but  also  of  men  in  mines  and  factories.  It  requires 
employers  to  install  safety  appliances  in  their  plants  and  to 
take  all  other  precautions  necessary  for  the  preservattiMi  ol 
the  lives,  limbs,  and  health  of  their  employees.  Recent  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  establishment  of  wage  boards  in  certain 
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"sweated  trades,'*  where  men  and  women  work  long  hotirs 
for  starvation  pay.  These  boards,  representing  employees, 
employers,  and  the  government,  have  power  to  fix  a  minimimi 
wage  —  the  lowest  wage  consistent  with  health  and  efficiency  — 
and  to  forbid  the  payment  of  anything  less,  except  to  appren- 
tices. The  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  miners  and  agricultuial  laborers.  The  government 
supports  employment  bureaus  or  labor  exchanges,  in  order  that 
the  idle  may  find  work.  A  national  insurance  act  provides 
for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  nearly  all  employees  against 
sickness  and  loss  of  employment.  An  old-age  pension  law 
gives  British  subjects  who  have  reached  seventy  years  of  age  and 
who  receive  an  income  not  exceeding  £31,  lod.  (about  $150)  a 
year,  a  maximum  pension  of  55.  (about  $1.25)  weekly.  It  is 
now  proposed  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  irre- 
spective of  his  income,  shall  be  qualified  to  draw  a  pension,  upon 
reaching  the  required  age. 

The  labor  legislation  of  France,  Belgiima,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  the  Scandinavian  states  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.    In  no  Continental  country  has  Labor  legis- 
it   gone   farther   than    in    Germany.     Bismarck  i»tion  on  tho 
gave  it  his  powerful  support,  in  order  to  check  the 
spread  of  socialism.    Germany  has  laws  establishing  a  maximum 
number  of  working  hours,  limiting  child  and  female  labor,  and 
providing  a  system  of  workirgmen's  insurance  against  accidents, 
sickness,  incapacity,  and  old  age. 

The  youthful  commonwealths  of  Australia  and  New  2^1and, 
unhampered  by  tradition,  are  trying  a  number  of  interesting 
experiments  in  government  regulation  of  industry.  Austrtlasian 
Both  countries  give  compensation  to  workingmen  labor  legisla- 
injured  by  accidents  and  old-age  pensions  to  poor     ^^ 
people.    New  Zealand,  in  addition,  provides  fire,  life,  and  ac- 
cident insurance,  conducts  postal  saving^  banks,  rents  model 
homes  to  workingmen,  and  makes  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
compulsory,  in  order  to  do  away  with  strikes.    If  it  turns  out 
that  under  such  paternalism  more  people  are  free  and  happy 
than  under  the  individualism  which  prevails  in  the  United 
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States  and  even  in  Great  Britain,  then  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  have  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  worid ;  if 
it  is  found  that  too  much  public  regulation  cramps  private 
enterprise  and  takes  away  the  incentive  to  mdustry,  they  will 
have  warned  the  rest  of  the  world  ofiF  a  dangerous  course. 
But  all  this  legislation  is  too  recent  for  final  judgment  to  be 
pronounced  upon  it. 

There  has  been  a  growing  movement  within  recent  years 
to  secure  concerted  action  by  the  various  nations  in  the  interest 
interoatioiua  ^^  ^^  working  classes.  The  movement  received 
Ubor  official  recognition  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 

egi  a  on  ^^^^  ^^  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  estab- 
lishes a  permanent  International  Labor  Office,  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  provides  for  annual  international  labor  con- 
ferences to  discuss  needed  legislation  and  recommend  it  to 
the  different  governments.  Like  the  League  of  Nations  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  this  new  labor  machinery  has  only  begun 
to  fimction,  but  it  promises  to  become  an  agency  of  enormous 

usefulness. 

163.  Public  Ownership 

The  modem  State,  in  all  civilized  countries,  does  many 
things  which  private  individuals  themselves  did  during  the 
Bztention  Middle  Ages.  It  maintains  an  army  and  navy, 
of  sute  administers  justice,  provides  a  police  system,  and 

on  erprtfo  furnishes  public  education.  No  one  now  ques- 
tions either  the  need  or  the  desirability  of  such  activities.  As 
we  have  just  learned,  the  State  also  subjects  private  industry 
to  ever-increasing  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate members  of  society.  Furthermore,  it  engages  in  a  variety 
of  industrial  undertakings. 

Governments  sometimes  monopolize  different  branches  of 
business  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue.  A  good  instance  is  the 
tobacco  monopoly  of  France.  The  post  office  is  always  in 
Ezampiof  government  hands,  not  so  much  for  revenue  as 
of  sute  for  the  furtherance  of  cheap  conununication  be- 

on  erp  ae  t^een  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Contixv^nt  telegraphs  and  telephones  are 
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managed  by  the  government  in  connection  with  the  post  office, 
and  the  government  parcel  post  does  all  the  business  which  in  the 
United  States  is  partly  absorbed  by  private  express  companies. 
Coinage  is  everywhere  a  public  function,  as  well  as  banking  in 
most  European  countries.  In  the  United  States  banks  are 
private  institutions  under  state  or  national  regulation.  Ger- 
many and  Russia  have  public  forests;  Prussia  has  public 
mines;  and  France  has  a  number  of  canals  belonging  to  the 
government. 

On  the  Continent  (Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia)  railroads  are  mostly  State-owned  and  State- 
managed.  Nearly  all  the  French  lines  are  pri-  ^^, 
vately  owned,  but  they  will  revert  to  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  their  franchises.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  took  over  their  railroads  for  military 
purposes  during  the  World  War.  The  American  lines,  together 
with  the  express  companies,  have  now  been  returned  to  private 
ownership.  In  Australia  the  government  built  the  principal 
railroads  and  owns  and  operates  all  of  them. 

Both  British  and  Continental  cities  generally  own  and  oper- 
ate such  public  utilities  as  street  railways,  gas  and  electric 
lighting  plants,  and  waterworks.  Markets,  slaugh-  Municipal 
ter  houses,  baths,  pawn  shops,  docks,  and  harbor  •^^©njriie 
improvements  are  likewise  often  municipal  monopolies.  In  the 
United  States  municipal  ownership  has  been  common  in  the 
case  of  waterworks,  somewhat  less  common  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tric lighting  plants,  rare  in  that  of  gas  plants,  and  scarcely  known 
in  that  of  street  railways.  Since  free  competition  cannot  pre- 
vail in  these  industries,  the  only  choice  is  between  municipal 
ownership  or  private  ownership  subject  to  municipal  regulation 
of  charges  and  service. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  that  the  laissez-faire  policy  finds 
few  adherents  at  the  present  time.    Defense  against  external 
aggression,  preservation  of  internal  order,  and  the  Decline  of 
maintenance  of  a  few  public  institutions  do  riot  ^•^•••'-^•^« 
exhaust  the  responsibilities  of  the  State,  as  these  are  conceived 
to-day.    The  reaction  against  laissez-faire  has  been  very  marked 
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during  the  last  half  century,  one  reason  being  the  success  of 
Germany  in  public  regulation  and  ownership.  Continental 
countries  go  farther  in  this  direction  than  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  because  the  Continental  peoples  have 
been  accustomed  to  paternal  rule  for  centuries.  But  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  show,  even  English-speaking  peoples 
tend  to  abandon  that  system  of  "natural  liberty'*  which,  in 
Adam  Smith's  words,  leaves  every  man  "perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his 
industry  and  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other 
man  or  order  of  men." 

164.   Socialism 

Contemporary  socialists .  unite  in  making  the  following  de- 
mands. First,  the  State  shall  own  and  operate  the  instruments 
What  of  production,  that  is,  land  and  capital.     Under 

focialismis  ^^ns  arrangement  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  as 
sources  of  personal  income,  would  disappear,  and  private 
property  would  consist  simply  of  one's  own  clothing,  household 
goods,  money,  and  perhaps  a  house  and  a  garden  plot.  Second, 
the  leisure  class  shall  be  eliminated  by  requiring  everybody 
to  perform  useful  labor,  either  physical  or  mental.  Third, 
the  income  of  the  State  shall  be  distributed  as  wages  and  salaries 
among  the  workers,  according  to  some  fairer  principle  than 
obtains  at  present. 

Socialism,  thus  explained,  is  not  identical  with  public  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  the  postal  ser\ace. 
What  ^^^  other  utilities.    There  is  still  a  leisure  class 

socialism  and  there  are  still  personal  incomes  in  those 
countries  where  public  ownership  has  been  most 
completely  developed.  Similarly,  labor  legislation  is  not  prop- 
erly described  as  socialistic,  since  it  fails  to  abolish  private 
property,  the  factory  system,  and  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 

Socialism  is,  in  part,  an  outcome  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
which  completed  the  separation  of  capital  and  labor.  The 
gulf  between  the  capitalists  and  the  landless,  propertyless, 
wage-earning  proletariat  became  wider,  the  contrasts  between 
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rich  and  poor  became  sharper,  than  ever  before.    Vastly  more 
wealth  was  now  produced  than  in  earlier  ages,  but  it  was  still 
unequally  distributed.    The  few  had  too  much ;  s^j,,_ 
the  many  had  too  little.     Radical  reformers,  dis-  and  th« 
tressed  by  these  inequalities  and  dissatisfied  with  ^*'''!""' 
the   slow  progress  of   the   labor  movement  and 
govermnent   regulation   of   industry,   began   to  proclaim   the 
necessity  of  a  wholesale  reconstruction  of  society. 

In  Great  Britain  the  most  prominent  of  these  early  radicals 
was  Robert  Owen,  a  rich  manufacturer  and  philanthropist, 
who  did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  jioh,rtOw«n. 
for  his  employees.     Among  his  innovations  were  and  eoapara* 
coof)eraUve   shops,    where   workmen    could    buy  ?^^" 
good  things  cheaply  and  divide  the  profits  between 
them.    This  principle  of  cooperative  distribution  subsequently 
attained  great  success  in  England, 
and  Owen  deserves  credit  as  its 
originator.     He  also   advocated 
cooperation   in  production.     His 
special  remedy  for  social  ills  was 
the  establishment   of   small   co- 
<^rative  communities,  each  one 
living  by  itself  on  a  tract  of  land 
and  producing  in  common  every- 
thing needed  for  its  support.    He 
thought   that   thb   anangement 
would   retain   the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  great  inventions 
without  introducing  the  factory 
system.     Owen's  experiments  in 
cooperation  all  failed,  including 
the  one  which  he  established  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.    Owen 
thus  belongs  in  the  class  of  Utopian  socialists,  men  who  dreamed 
of  ideal  social  systems  which  were  never  realized. 

Socialism  is  also,  in  part,  an  outcome  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  upheaval  destroyed  so  many  time-hallowed  in- 
stitutions and  created  so  many  new  ones  that  it  gave  a  great 
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impetus  to  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  Frendi 
radical  thinkers  soon  set  out  to  purge  the  world  of  capitalism 
Socialism  and  ^  ^^^^^  fathers  had  purged  it  of  feudalism.  Their 
the  French  ideas  began  to  become  popular  with  workingmen 
after  the  factory  system,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
gained  an  entrance  into  France. 

The  workers  found  a  leader  in  Louis  Blanc,  a  journalist  and 
author  of  wide  popularity.  The  revolution  of  1789,  he  declared, 
Lottis Blanc  ^^  benefited  the  peasants;  that  of  1830  the 
and  national  capitalists  or  bourgeoisie;  the  next  must  be  for 
wor  s  opt  ^j^^  benefit  of  the  proletariat.  Blanc  believed 
that  every  man  had  an  inalienable  right  to  remunerative  em- 
ployment. To  provide  it,  he  proposed  that  the  State  should 
furnish  the  capital  for  national  workshoj)s.  These  were  to  be 
managed  by  the  operatives  themselves,  who  would  divide  the 
profits  of  the  industry  between  them  and  thus  eliminate  capi- 
talists altogether.  Blanc's  ideas  triumphed  for  a  time  in  the 
"February  Revolution"  of  1848,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  Parisian  proletariat.  The  second  French  Republic  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  "right  to  labor, "  set  up  the  national  work- 
shops, and  promised  two  francs  a  day  to  every  registered  work- 
ingman.  The  drain  upon  the  treasury  and  the  demoralization 
of  the  people  by  this  State  charity  soon  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  entire  scheme.  The  result  was  a  popular  uprising  only 
crushed  by  miUtary  force.  It  should  be  said  in  justice  to  Blanc 
that  the  government  appears  to  have  purposely  mismanaged 
the  national  workshops,  in  order  to  discredit  the  socialistic  move- 
ment in  France. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  socialism,  more  systematic  and  practical 
than  the  old,  began  to  be  develop)ed  by  German  thinkers.  Its 
Karl  Marx,  chief  representative  was  Karl  Marx.  His  parents 
1818-1868  y^ere  well-to-do  Jews  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Marx  as  a  young  man  studied  at  several  German 
universities  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Becoming  interested  in  economic  subjects,  he  founded  a  socialist 
newspaper  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  working  classes.  The 
government  suppressed  it,  after  the  failure  of  the  revolutionaiy 
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aiovement  of  1848-1849,  and  expelled  Marx  from  Germany. 
He  went  to  London  and  lived  there  in  exile  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  finding  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  struggle  for  existence, 
to  write  his  famous  work,  Das  KapUal}  It  has  a  place  beside 
Rousseau's  Social  Contract  and  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  among 
the  books  which  have  profoundly  influenced  human  thought  and 
action. 

Marx  felt  little  sympathy  with  Utopian  schemes  to  make 
over  society.    In  opposition  to  Owen,  Blanc,  and  other  earlier 
socialists,  he  sought   to  build   up  a   system  of 
socialism  based  on  economic  principles.     Put  in 
its  simplest  form,  Marxism  asserts  that,  while  labor  is  the 
source  of  all  value,  laborers 

receive,  in  fact,  only  a  frac-  *'^    j'  _ 

tion  of  what  they  produce.  ,  /"  ;\ 

All    the  rest   goes   to   the  -Vtj^w^     \  ,^ 

capitalistic   bourgeoisie,   or  ,■  -"^'*»1     'i.,i 

middle  class,  who  produce  ^-^'^  ^    ~    ^ 

nothing.     Capitalism,  how-  ■    -      '  ,     '       ^ 

ever,  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  factory  system. 
Like  feudahsm,  it  forms  a 
stage,  a  necessary  stage,  in  £ 
the  development  of  man- 
kind. It  is  fated  to  disap- 
pear with  the  progress  of 
democracy,  which,  by  giving 
the    proletariat    the    vote, 

will  enable  them  to  displace  the  bourgeoisie,  take  production 
into  their  own  hands,  and  peacefully  inaugurate  the  socialist 
state. 

During  the  'seventies  of  the  last  century  the  co-workers 
of  Marx  in  Germany  founded  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
The  government,  under  Bismarck's  leadership,  tried  to  suppress 
it  by  prohibiting  meetings  of  socialists  and  the  circulation  of 
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socialist  literature.  Any  e£Fort  to  propagate  socialist  doctrine 
was  made  punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  police 
The  Social  ^^Te  also  authorized  to  deport  all  suspected  per- 
Democratic  sons.  Persecution  failed  to  check  the  movement, 
which  grew  phenomenally.  However,  many  per- 
sons voting  for  Social  Democratic  candidates  were  not  socialists, 
but  German  liberals  who  wanted  to  protest  as  eflFectively  as 
possible  against  autocracy  and  militarism. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  provided  a  model  for  similar 
organizations  of  Marxian  socialists  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
National  ^^^Yf  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  other  European 

•o«fM«t  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Aus- 

*^  **  tralia,  and  Japan.    Congresses  of  delegates  from 

the  national  parties  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  working  classes  of  every  land.  In  1914 
the  socialists  throughout  the  world  polled  about  eleven  million 
votes  and  elected  over  seven  hundred  representatives  to  the 
various  parliaments. 

166.  Poverty  and  Progress 

The  most  important  consequence  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion is  the  increased  population  of  the  leading  nations.  The 
Increase  of  figures  for  Europe  show  an  increase  from  about 
population  175,000,000  to  over  400,000,000  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  for  the  continental  United  States  from 
about  5,000,000  in  1800  to  over  105,000,000  in  1920.  The 
number  of  people  who  can  be  supported  in  a  given  region  now 
depends  less  on  the  food  which  they  raise,  than  on  their  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  to  exchange 
for  food.  Thus  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  with  only  a  limited 
agriculture,  support  more  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  than 
any  other  countries.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  agricultural 
countries  (Egypt,  the  Ganges  valley  and  delta  in  India,  part  of 
China)  where  the  exceptionally  rich  soil,  coupled  with  a  very 
low  standard  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  has  also 
made  possible  an  enormous  growth  of  population  within  the 
last  century.    Little  of  the  world  is  now  entirely  uninhabited; 
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still  less  is  permanently  uninhabitable  and  unlikely  to  receive 
a  considerable  population  in  the  future.  Even  sandy  and  alka- 
line deserts  can  be  rendered  productive  through  irrigation, 
while  vast  tracts  of  fertile  territory,  in  both  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones,  can  support  many  more  people  than  at  present. 

The  increased  population  of  the  leading  industrial  nations 
has  been  largely  concentrated  in  cities.    The  rise  of  the  factory 
system   and   the   improvement   of   facilities   for  concentra- 
travel  and  transportation  soon  led  to  an  unprece-  tion  o' 
dented    urban    development.    Old    cities    grew  ^^ 
with   marvelous  rapidity,   while  former  villages  and   towns 
became  transformed  into  new  cities.    The  concentration  of 
population  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
This  country  in  1800  contained  only  six  cities  of  over  eight 
thousand  inhabitants;   now,  according  to  the  census  of  1920, 
more  than  half  of  the  Atoerican  people  are  city  dwellers. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  is  further  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  enormous  emigration  of  Europeans  during  the  past  hundred 
years  to  lands  beyond  the  seas.  The  United  ^  .  ^ 
States  received  over  27,000,000  immigrants  be- 
tween 1800  and  1910,  nearly  all  coming  from  Europe.  Mil- 
lions more  went  to  the  British  colonies  and  to  South  America. 
The  migration  movement  has  been  most  marked  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  improvements  in  steam 
navigation  so  greatly  multiplied  and  cheapened  facilities  for 
travel  on  the  ocean. 

The  increased  wealth  of  the  leading  nations  is  another  con- 
sequence of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Statistics  of  govern- 
ment revenues  and  expenditures,  imports  and  ex-  increase  of 
ports,  income  tax  returns,  deposits  in  savings  banks,  ^••^^^ 
and  assets  of  life  insurance  companies  show  how  wealth  has 
multiplied,  especially  within  recent  years.  Other  indications 
are  furnished  by  the  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  coal, 
in  the  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  annually,  in  railway  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels.  The  enormous 
public  loans,  successfully  floated  during  the  World  War,  also 
reveal  the  resources  now  at  the  conmiand  of  industrial  peoples. 
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Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  huge  individual  fortunes 
as  the  result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  general  standard 
Dlffasionof  of  living  has  been  raised  by  the  addition  of  in- 
weaith  numerable   things  —  sugar,   cofFee,  linen,   cotton 

goods,  glass,  chinaware,  wall  paper,  ready-made  clothing,  books, 
newspapers,  pictures  —  which  were  once  enjoyed  only  by  a 
few  wealthy  persons.  If  the  rich  are  undoubtedly  getting 
richer,  the  poor  are  not  getting  poorer  in  western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  poverty  is  most  acute 
in  such  thickly  populated  countries  as  Russia,  India,  and 
China,  which  modem  industrialism  has  only  begun  to  pene- 
trate. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  conversant  with  social  conditions  in 
•large  cities  can  deny  the  existence  there  of  very  many  people 
Causes  of  below  or  scarcely  above  the  poverty  line.  So- 
poverty  cialists  allege  that  poverty  is  caused  by  the  un- 

equal and  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  under  the  pres- 
ent economic  organization  of  society.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  no  single  condition  —  over-population,  property  in  land, 
competition,  the  factory  system  —  explains  poverty,  for  each 
one  has  been  absent  in  previous  social  stages.  The  causes  of 
poverty,  in  fact,  are  as  complex  as  modern  life  some  being  due 
to  faults  of  personal  character  or  physical  and  mental  defects, 
and  others  being  produced  by  lack  of  education,  bad  surround- 
ings, corrupt  or  inefficient  government,  and  economic  condi- 
tions which  result  in  lack  of  employment,  high  cost  of  living, 
monopolies,  and  the  like. 

Since  there  is  no  single  cause  of  poverty,  there  can  be  no 
single  remedy  for  it.  Putting  aside  socialism  as  undesirable, 
Prevention  ^^^  ^^Y  Still  look  forward  confidently  to  the 
and  abolition    prevention  of  much  poverty  by  trade-union  ac- 

poverty  tivity,  by  government  regulation  of  industry  (in- 
cluding old-age  pensions.  State  insurance  against  sickness  and 
disability,  protection  against  non-employment,  and  the  mini- 
mum wage),  by  education  of  the  unskilled,  by  improved  hous- 
ing, and  by  all  the  agencies  and  methods  of  private  phOan- 
thropy.    One  may  even  Tea<SiOu^bVi  anticipate  the  complete 
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abolition  of  poverty,  at  least  all  suflFering  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
nakedness,  in  those  progressive  countries  which  have  already 
abolished  slavery  and  serfdom.  Indeed,  with  the  increase 
of  wages,  the  growing  demand  for  intelligent  work,  and  the 
spread  of  popular  education,  skilled  laborers  have  multiplied 
so  rapidly  as  to  outnumber  those  whose  labor  is  entirely  un- 
skilled; they  belong  no  longer  to  the  "lower  classes,"  but  al- 
ready live  better  than  did  the  majority  of  the  upper  classes 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  evils  of  modern  industrialism,  though  real,  have  been 
exaggerated.  They  are  and  were  the  evils  accompanying  the 
transition  from  one  stage  of  society  to  another.  Economic 
Few  would  wish  now  to  retrace  their  steps  to  an  <>«™ocracy 
age  when  there  were  no  factories,  no  railroads,  and  no  great 
mechanical  inventions.  Machinery  now  does  much  of  the 
roughest  and  hardest  work  and,  by  saving  human  labor,  makes 
it  possible  to  shorten  hours  of  toil.  The  world's  workers,  in 
consequence,  have  opportunities  for  recreation  and  education 
previously  denied  them.  After  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
modern  industrialism,  we  begin  to  see  that,  besides  helping 
to  produce  political  democracy,  it  is  also  creating  economic 
democracy.  It  is  gradually  diffusing  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts, and  even  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  among  all  peoples 
in  all  lands. 

Studies 

I.  For  what  are  the  following  persons  famous:  Arkwrigfat;  Cartwright;  Watt; 
Stephenson;  Whitney;  Fulton;  Morse;  Bell;  Langley;  and  Marconi?  2.  Ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  the  following:  (a)  capital;  (6)  capitalism;  (c)  domestic  sys- 
tem; (d)  factory  system;  and  (e)  division  of  labor.  3.  Name  in  order  the  early 
inventions  in  the  textile  industry  and  explain  the  changes  which  each  one  produced. 
4.  On  the  map,  page  500,  indicate  the  principal  manufacturing  districts  and  cities 
of  Great  Britain.  5.  "Of  all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and  the  printing  press  alone 
excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for  the  civili- 
zation of  our  species/*  Comment  on  this  statement.  6.  "  Next  to  steam-locomo- 
tion, the  telegraph  is  probably  the  most  powerful  mechanical  agent  invented  for 
promoting  the  unification  of  the  world.''  Comment  on  this  statement.  7.  Show 
how  modem  commerce  has  been  facilitated  by  the  submarine  cable,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  postal  system,  and  marine  insurance,  or  underwriting.  8.  How  has 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals  affected  oceanic  trade  routes? 
9.   Why  did  Great  Britain  adopt  a  free-trade  policy?    Why  does  she  maintain  it. 
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when  other  natioiu  follow  t,  policy  of  protection  ?  10.  CommeDt  on  Jome  of  the 
social  effects  of  peasant  proprietorahipo.  11.  Compaq  the  modem  tfwk  union 
with  the  medieval  cralt  guild.  1 1.  Why  must  labor  legislation,  to  become  entirely 
effective,  be  iotematianal  in  scope?  13.  Is  it  tnie,  as  Man  asserted,  that  labor  is 
the  source  of  all  value?  14.  Mention  some  of  the  probable  advantages  and  sane 
of  the  probable  disadvantages  of  the  aodsUst  stale,  is-  "The  growth  ol  large 
cities  constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  of  modem  dviliiation." 
Comment  on  tliis  statement.  16.  Why  may  the  Industrial  Revolution  be  considered 
asan  "era  still  in  progress"?  17,  Using  material  in  encyclopedias,  prepare 
reports  for  class  presentation  upon  the  foUoning  inventions  and  discoveries:  (a) 
the  bicycle;  (1)  the  typewriter;  (c)  ludfer  matches;  (if)  iUuminating  gas;  (e) 
electric  lighting;  (/)  dynamite;  and  (g)  photagrsphy. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

MODERN    CIVILIZATION 

166.  Intemationalism 

The  world,  which  seemed  so  large  to  our  forefathers,  to  us 
seems  very  small  and  compact.    Railroads,  steamships,  and 
airplanes  bind  the  nations  together,  and  the  tele-  unity  of 
graph,  the  submarine  cable,  and  the  "wireless"  modem 
keep   them  in  constant   communication.       The 
oceans,  no  longer  barriers,  serve  as  highways  uniting  East  and 
West,  Orient  and  Occident.    Conmierce  and  finance  are  inter- 
national;   capital  finds  investment  in  foreign  countries  as 
readily  as  at  home ;  and  trade  imionism,  labor  legislation,  and 
socialism  become  common  to  all  the  world.    National  isolation 
disappears  as  ideas  and  ideals  tour  the  globe. 

Everywhere  people  build  the  same  houses,  use  the  same 
furniture,  and  eat  the  same  food.    Everywhere  they  enjoy 
the  same  amusements  and  distractions :  concerts,  uniformity 
"moving  pictures,"  the  theater,  clubs,  magazines,  of  modern 
automobiles.    They    also    dress  alike.    Powder,  ^^ 

gold  lace,  wigs,  pigtails,  three-cornered  hats,  knee  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  and  silver-buckled  shoes  passed  away  in  revolu- 
tionary France  with  the  other  follies  of  the  Old  Regime,  and 
the  loose  coat  and  long  trousers  of  the  working  classes  became 
the  accepted  style  for  men's  apparel,  not  only  in  France,  but 
eventually  in  all  civilized  countries.  Women's  apparel  still 
changes  year  by  year,  but  the  new  fashions,  emanating  from 
Paris,  London,  or  New  York,  are  speedily  copied  in  San 
Francisco,  Melbourne,  and  Tokio. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  diversity  of  languages 

were  never  greater  than  to-day,  when  travel  is  a  general  habit 

and  when  nations  read  one  another's  books  and  profit  by 
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one  another's  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  international- 
ism of  modern  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  art  de- 
UnivcTMl  mands  an  international  medium  of  expres^on. 
UiiEDai«a  Latin  was  the  speech  of  learned  men  in  Europe 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  French  has  been  the  speech 
of  polite  society  and  diplomacy  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
I  What  is  needed,  how- 
ever, is  3  universal  lan- 
guage, which  can  be 
readily  mastered  by  any 
one.  Crude  attemptsat 
such  a  language  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  Vola- 
puk  and  Esperanto,  but 
a  really  satisfactory  aiti- 
licial  idiom  remains  to 
be  created. 

Meanwhile,  the  spread 
of  English-speaking  peo- 
TbaEDitim  piesthrough- 
out  the  globe 
seems  destined  to  make 
English,  in  some  sort,  a 
universal  language.  It 
is  now  used  by  perfa^ 
175  million  people,  either 
as  their  mother  lan- 
guage or  as  an  acquired 
tongue,'  Those  using 
"  Russian  are  estimated  at 

100 millions;  German, 80 millions;  ItaUan,5omilliotis;  Spanish, 
50  millions,  and  French,  40  millions.  The  simple  grammar  and 
cosmopolitan  vocabulary  of  English  adapt  it  to  an  international 
r6le.    In  spite  of  an  often  arbitrary  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
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it  is  more  easily  learned  than  any  other  of  the  great  languages 
of  the  world. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  exposition,  to  which  all  countries 
should  send  their  art  treasures  or  the  marvels  of  their  industry, 
first  took  shape  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  Univertal 
(London,  1851).  Since  then  European  expositions  «po»i*»oii8 
have  been  numerous,  each  one  larger  than  its  predecessor. 
The  Universal  Exhibition  (Paris,  1900)  attracted  51,000,000 
visitors.  The  United  States  began  with  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  of  1876.  This  was  followed  by  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  in  1893  ^ind  by  the  more  recent  expositions  at  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco.  % 

World  congresses  are  constantly  being  held  to  deal  with  such 
matters  of  common  interest  as  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and   measures,    monetary   standards,   protection  jjj^  ..  i^^^y. 
of  patents  and  copyrights,  improvement  in  the  national 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  advancement  of 
social  reform,  woman  sufiFrage,  and  the  establishment  of  imi- 
versal  peace.    Two  thousand  such  gatherings  took  place  in  the 
half  century  immediately  preceding  the  World  War.    Some  of 
them  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  permanent  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Red  Cross  Society  ^  and  the  Postal  Union.^ 
Frequent  meetings  of  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  letters 
from  the  different  coimtries  also  help  to  produce  what  has  been 
well  called  the  "international  mind." 

Increased  intercourse  between  civilized  peoples  not  only 
broadens  their  outlook  but  also  widens  their  sympathies.  Feel- 
ings of  human  brotherhood,  once  limited  in  pre-  j^g «« inter- 
historic  times  to  the  members  of  one's  clan  or  national 
tribe  and  during  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  to 
one's  city  or  state,  expand  to  include  all  mankind.  There 
develops  an  "international  conscience,"  which  emphasizes  the 
obligations  of  the  strong  toward  the  weak  and  protests  against 
the  oppression  of  any  members  of  the  world  community  by 
any  others.  Let  us  consider  some  of  its  manifestations  during 
the  past  century. 

«  Sec  page  63a.  •  See  page  599. 
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167.  Social  Bettennent 

Little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  the  slave  trade  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  legitimate  business.  Hardly  any  one 
Abolition  of  thought  it  wrong  to  kidnap  or  purchase  African 
the  sUto         negroes,  pack  them  on  shipboard,  where-  many 

*  *  died  in  the  stifling  holds,  and  carry  them  to  the 

West  Indies  or  the  American  mainland  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
more  than  three  million  negroes  were  brought  to  the  New 
World  and  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  perished 
on  the  way  thither.  Denmark  first  abolished  this  shameful 
traffic.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  took  the  same 
step  in  1807-1808,  and  in  subsequent  years  the  Continental 
nations,  one  after  another,  agreed  that  it  should  no  longer 
enjoy  the  protection  of  their  flags.  Since  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  European  powers  have  also  taken  con- 
certed measures  to  stamp  out  what  remains  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Slavery  was  all  but  extinct  in  Christian  lands  by  the  dose 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  revived,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  after 
Abolition  the  era  of  geographical  discovery,  which  opened 
of  ilavery  ^p  Africa  as  a  source  of  slaves  and  America  as  a 
field  for  their  profitable  employment.  The  French  revolution- 
ists abolished  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  France,  but  Napoleon 
restored  it.  Great  Britain  in  1833  passed  an  act  to  free  the 
slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies,  paying  one  hundred  million 
dollars  to  their  former  masters  as  compensation.  This  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade,  is  a  monument  to 
the  humanitarian  labors  of  William  Wilberforce,  who  for  nearly 
half  a  century  devoted  his  wealth,  his  energies,  and  his  power- 
ful oratory  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  negroes.  Within  the 
next  thirty  years  slavery  peacefully  disappeared  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  but  in  the  United 
States  only  at  the  cost  of  civil  war.  Brazil,  in  1888,  was  the 
last  Christian  state  to  put  an  end  to  slavery. 
The  penal  code  of  eighteenth-century  Europe  must  be  de- 
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scribed  as  barbarous.  Torture  of  an  accused  person,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  confession,  usually  preceded  his  trial.  Only  a  few 
nations.  Great  Britain  among  them,  forbade  its  The  old 
use.  Prisons  were  private  property,  and  the  in-  ^^^  *®^* 
mates,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  had  to  pay  their  keeper  for 
food  and  other  necessaries.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
herded  together,  the  hardened  criminals  with  the  first  offenders. 
Branding,  flogging,  and  exposure  in  the  pillory  formed  conmion 
punishments.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  murder,  arson, 
burglary,  horse-stealing,  theft,  forgery,  coimterfeiting,  and 
many  other  crimes.  'The  British  code  included  over  two  hun- 
dred capital  offenses.  A  man  (or  a  woman)  might  be  hanged 
for  stealing  as  little  as  five  shillings  from  a  shop  or  for  picking  a 
pocket  to  the  value  of  a  single  shilling.  Transportation  to 
America  or  to  Australia  was  often  substituted,  however,  for 
the  death  penalty.  Executions  took  place  in  public,  on  the 
mistaken  theory  that  to  see  them  would  deter  from  crime. 

The  great  name  in  penal  reform  is  that  of  the  Italian  Bec- 
caria,  whose  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  appeared  in 
1764.    It  bore  early  fruit  in  the  general  abolition  Reform  of 
of  torture  and  of  such  ferocious  punishments  as  thepemd 
burning  alive,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  and  draw-  *°  * 
ing  and  quartering.    Penal  reform  in  France  was  hastened  by 
the  Revolution.    Great  Britain  from  about  1815  began  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  capital  offenses,  until  only  high  treason, 
piracy,  and  murder  remained.    One  consequence  of  the  re- 
form was  a  striking  diminution  of  crime,  though  judges  and 
other  conservative    persons  had  predicted  just  the  reverse. 
Capital  punishment  has  now  been  abolished  by  several  European 
countries,  including  Italy,  Portugal,  Holland,  Norway,  and 
Rumania.    A  few  Atoerican  states  do  not  inflict  the  death 
penalty. 

Prison  reform  accompanied  the  reform  of  the  criminal  code. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  this  humanitarian  movement  was  a  Quak- 
eress, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry.    Much  has  been  done  Prison 
within  the  past  century  to  improve  sanitary  con-  '•'<>"«* 
ditions  in  prisons,  to  abolish  the  lock-step,  striped  clothings 
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and  other  bumiliattng  practices 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
and,  by  means  of  juvenile  courts 
and  reformatories,  to  separate 
first   offenders   from   hardened 
criminals.    Even  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  idea  is  now  to  make 
confinement  less  a  punishment 
/A  «^        ^v  \\         ^han   a   means   of   de%'ekqHng 
M  ^^^\;         y   VIl       the  a>n\-ict's  self-req>ect   and 
iVv^^Vw-      V     A    manhood,  so  that  be  may  re- 
s' |L.  ?*%*  \    ,,  J   /f  jk  turn  to  free  life  a  useful  mem- 
(i  7^^  V  \  -  '\!^^m'  ^^  of  society.     Prison  rdorm 
'       '  in   the   various   countries   has 

been  much  advanced  by  inter- 
national congresses. 
The  modem  attitude  toward  the  feeble-minded  and  the  in- 
sane contrasts  sharply  with  earlier  ideas  concerning  them. 
Mentally  defective  persons  are 
DO  longer  regarded  with  amuse- 
ment or  contempt,  but  are  rather  considered 
as  pitiful  victims  of  heredity  or  of  circum- 
stances for  which  they  were  not  responsible. 
Every  dx'ilized  country  now  provides  asy- 
lums for  their  proper  care  under  medical 
supervision.     There  are  also  special  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf 
and  dtmib. 

An  increadng  sympathy  with  the  brute   i 
creation  also  characterizes  our  age.     The 
TnatBMt  «<    British  Society  for  the  Pteven- 
*■'■•''•  tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 

founded  in  1824.  Ten  years  later  Parlia- 
ment did  away  with  bull  baiting  and  cock 
fighting,   which    had   long    been    favorite   twra 

amusements  of  the  lower  classes,  and  pro-   ^^^^        

bibited  cniel  treatment  of  all  domestic  ti*  Kck  t*  m  «a 
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animals.  Similar  legislation  has  been  enacted  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  crusade  against  alcoholism  further  illustrates  humani- 
tarian progress.     The   use  of   intoxicants,   formerly  uncon- 
demned,  more  and  more  comes  under  moral  repro-  AboUtion  of 
bation,  as  it  is  realized  that  they  form  one  of  the  Oi'  Uquor 
most  potent  agencies  of  man's  degeneration.    The     '   ' 
World  War  led  Russia  to  abolish  the  government  monopoly 
of  vodka  and  other  countries  to  restrict  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors.     Norway  and  Belgium  have  adopted  partial 
prohibition  (excluding  beer  and  light 
wines),  while  Finland  has  declared  for 
unlimited    prohibition.     Abolition    of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States 
was  long  agitated  by  private  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  (under  the  presi- 
dency of   Miss   Frances  E.   Willard) 
and  more  recently  by  the  Anti-Saloon     , 
League.     Maine  early  adopted   legal    ^/l 
prohibition.    Many  states  in  the  Middle   ^M 
West  and  the  South  subsequently  took  |1H 
the  same  action.     Prohibition   senti- 
ment became  at  length  so  strong  that  a 
constitutional  amendment,  forbidding        "' . 
.  ,     ,  ,  ,  ...  WiLUAM  Boom 

the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation 

of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  the  country,  and  their  im- 
portation into  it,  was  ratified  in  1918-1919  by  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures.  This  Eighteenth  Amendment 
went  into  effect  one  year  after  ratification. 

Efforts  to  relieve  poverty  and  suffering  have  given  rise  to 
charity  organization  societies,  associations  for  improving  the 
condition   of   the  poor,   dispensaries,   anti-tuber-  phji„. 
culosis   leagues,   fresh-air   funds,   and    numerous  thjopfe 
other  philanthropic  agencies  in  both  Europe  and  "*""  "' 
America.    The  Salvation  Array  was  started  in  Great  Britain 
by  William  Booth,  a  Methodist  minister,  with  the  idea  of  better- 
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ing  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  are 
not  reached  by  other  religious  bodies.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  also  arose  in  Great  Britain.  The  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  has 
now  become  a  world-wide  institution  for  the  relief  of  all  suffer- 
ing, whether  caused  by  war  or  by  pestilence,  floods,  fire,  or 
other  calamities.  It  is  the  greatest  single  agency  at  work  for 
the  amelioration  of  mankind. 

168.  Emancipation  of  Women  and  Children 

Woman's  position  in  Europe  a  century  ago  was  what  it  had 
been  in  the  Middle  Ages  —  a  position  of  dependence  on  man. 
Diiabilities  She  received  little  or  no  education,  seldom  en- 
of  woman  gaged  in  an)rthing  but  housework,  and  for  support 
relied  on  husband,  father,  or  brother.  After  maniage  she 
became  subject  to  her  husband.  In  Great  Britain  she  could 
neither  make  a  will  nor  enter  into  a  contract  without  his  con- 
sent. All  her  possessions  belonged  to  him.  Any  money  that 
she  earned  or  inherited  was  his  and  might  be  taken  to  pay 
his  debts.  The  law  even  deprived  her  of  control  over  her 
own  children.  Similar  disabilities  rested  upon  Continental 
women. 

The  humanitarian  sentiment  evoked  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution began  by  freeing  slave  and  serf,  but  presently  demanded 
Woman's  the  emancipation  of  woman  also.  The  demand 
'****■  received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the  Industrial 

Revolution,  which  opened  new  employments  to  woman  out- 
side the  home  and  thus  lessened  her  economic  dependence  on 
man.  The  agitation  for  woman's  rights  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  most  civilized  countries  now  permit  her  to  own  property, 
engage  in  business,  and  enter  the  professions  on  her  own  account. 
Her  educational  opportunities  have  also  steadily  widened, 
until  to-day  both  elementary  and  higher  education  are  open 
to  women  in  most  European  countries. 

Woman  suffrage  scored  its  first  victories  in  Scandinavia. 
During  the  decade  before  the  World  War,  both  Finland  and 
Norway  permitted  women  to  vote  at  general  elections.    Den- 
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mark  and  Sweden  extended  voting  privileges  to  women  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    The  women  of  Holland  have 
now  received  full  suffrage,  and  those  of  Belgium,  woaum 
partial  suffrage.     Republican  Germany,  Austria,  ■uSrmw 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Poland  give  women  the  vote. 
The  Equal  Franchise  Acl,*  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in 
1918,  practically  doubles  the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  have  woman  suffrage. 

As  far  back  as  1869,  when  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  granting  suffrage  to  negroes,  was  before  Con- 
gress,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  associates  ^^^ 
appealed  to  the  legislators  for  the  recognition  of   mSiace  In 
women  as  well.    The  appeal  was  denied.    The  ?^^"* 
women    then    organized    the    National    Woman 
Suffrage  Association  and  began  a  campaign  of  education  to 
convince  thinking  people  of  the 
justice   of    their    cause.     Years 
passed   without   much   apparent 
progress  being  made.    Wyoming, 
when  admitted  to  statehood,  gave 
the  ballot  to  women,  and  by  1918 
fourteen  other  states  had  done  the 
same.    Finally,  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage 
(sometimes  called  the  "Susan  B.   - 
Anthony    Amendment"),    which 
had  been  constantly  before  Con- 
gress for  forty  years,  received  the  ^usan  B.  Anthony 
approval  of  that  body  and  was  Aft«r'pi««»r.t*'^"«^Me»i4S- 
speedily  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  in  1920.    With 
its  ratification  the  United  States  has  established  complete  politi- 
cal democracy. 

The  divorce  laws  of  the  Christian  world  exhibit  a  bewildering 

variety.     Roman  Catholic  countries,  including  Italy  and  Spain 

(and  Portugal  until  the  recent  revolution  there),  preserve  the 

medieval  conception  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament  and  therefore 

■  See  iM«t  «S. 
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do  not  allow  divorce  under  any  circumstances.  The  same  is 
true  of  most  Latin  American  states.  G)untties  adhering  to  the 
-^  Greek  Church  allow  divorce.    Those  governed  or 

influenced  by  the  Cade  Napolion,  in  paiticular, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  do  the 
same.  Divorce  is  rare  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Canada. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  present  no  uniformity,  some  states 
permitting  divorce  on  much  easier  terms  than  others.  This 
country  now  grants  more  divorces  than  all  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. In  general,  modem  legislation  tends  to  treat  marriage 
as  a  civil  contract  and  to  permit  its  dissolution  for  immorality, 
cruelty,  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness,  and  serious  crime, 
that  is,  for  such  behavior  of  one  party  to  the  contract  as 
makes  married  life  impossible  or  unbearable  to  the  other 
party. 

The  decline  of  the  husband's  power  over  his  wife  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decline  of  the  father's  authority  over  his 
Emancipation  children.  Among  early  peoples,  the  ancient 
of  children  Romans  for  example,  the  father's  control  of  his 
offspring  was  absolute,  and  their  liberty  was  often  sacrificed  to 
his  despotic  rule.  The  Roman  idea  of  family  obligations  sur- 
vived in  Europe  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  still  lingers  in 
Latin  countries  at  the  present  time.  In  Anglo-Saxon  coimtries, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  law  and  custom  regard  the  grown-up 
child  as  independent  of  the  father.  Even  his  authority  ovor 
minors  is  considered  mainly  in  the  light  of  guardianship.  This 
liberal  conception  of  paternal  rights  bids  fair  to  prevail  among 
all  civilized  peoples. 

169.  Popular  Education  and  the  Higher  Learning 

The  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  neither  public  nor  free 
nor  secular.  All  were  private  schools  where  pupils  paid  fees 
Popular  for  their  tuition,  and  almost  all  were  founded  and 

education  conducted  by  the  clergy.  The  beginnings  of  papn- 
lar  education  reach  back  to  the  Reformation  era,  when  ele- 
mentary schools,  supported  by  general  taxation,  began  to 
^ring  up  in  Germany^  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Puritan  New 
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England.  This  free  common  school  system,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  reformers  to  have  established,  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century 
and  became  entirely  secular  in  character.  Secondary  edu- 
cation was  also  democratized  by  the  founding  of  fiee  high 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  advance  of  democratic 
ideas  in  Europe  has  produced  a  similar  movement  there  in 
favor  of  popular  education. 

British  statesmen  for  a  long  time  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
projects  for  public  schools.    Education,  they  thought,  unfits 
the  people  for  manual  labor  and  nourishes  revolu-  pubUc 
tionary  ideas.    "  If  a  horse  knew  as  much  as  a  man,  schaou  in 
I  should  not  like  to  be  its  rider,"  declared  a  peer 
in  Parliament,  when  voting  against  an  appropriation  for  edu- 
cational purposes.    After  the  passage  of  the  Second  Reform 
Act,^  which  enfranchised  the  working  classes,  the  government 
set  up  for  the  first  time  a  national  system  of  instruction.    Ele- 
mentary education  in  Great  Britain  is  now  free,  compulsory, 
and  secular.    Many  parents,  however,  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  private  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.    The  public  and  private  schools  together  have 
well-nigh  abolished  illiteracy. 

The  French  revolutionists  believed  with  Danton  that  "next 
to  bread,  education  is  the  first  need  of  the  people."    They  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  scheme  for  public  schools,  but  pobUc 
never  carried  it  into  effect.    Napoleon  also  aimed  ichoois  in 
to  set  up  a  State  system  of  education  through      "**^* 
primary  and  grammar  grades  to  the  lycies,  or  high  schools. 
Lack  of  funds  and  of  experienced  lay  teachers  handicapped  the 
emperor's  efforts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  era  the 
majority  of  French  children  still  attended  private  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  Church.    France  waited  until  the  'eighties  of 
the  last  century  before  securing  a  truly  national  system  of  edu- 
cation.   In  recent  decades  the  government  has  appropriated 
large  sums  for  educational  purposes,  and  illiteracy  is  to^ay 
practically  non-existent. 

1  See  page  477. 
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Prussia  began  to  reorganize  elementary  education  along 
modem  lines  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 

carried  the  work  further  after  her  crushing  defeat 
■chools  else-  by  Napoleon.^  The  public  school  movement  has 
c^^tin^'t*^*  made  much  progress  in  other  Continental  coun- 
tries during  recent  years.  The  percentage  of  il- 
literacy is  still  high  in  Italy  and  higher  still  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Balkan  states,  while  in  Russia  most  of  the  peasants  are 
too  ignorant  to  sign  their  names.  With  such  exceptions,  how- 
ever, Europe  now  agrees  with  the  United  States  that  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  should  be  the  birthright  of  every 
child,  that  common  schools  are  the  pillars  of  democracy. 

The  United  States  has  done  much  more  than  Europe  in 
popularizing  the  higher  learning.  The  American  state  univer- 
The  higher  sity,  with  its  wide  curriculum  of  both  liberal  and 
learning  practical  subjects,  is  another  nineteenth-century 

innovation.  Previous  to  its  establishment  private  denomina- 
tional institutions  prepared  men  for  the  ministry  and  a  few 
other  learned  professions.  State  universities,  admitting  both 
men  and  women,  are  now  found  in  all  the  American  common- 
wealths south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  work  is  suj^le- 
mented  not  only  by  private  colleges  and  universities,  but  also 
by  the  splendid  benefactions  associated  with  the  names  of 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie.  A  university  education  in  Eun^ 
is  still  commonly  restricted  to  people  of  means.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency,  however,  to  make  the  higher  learning  more 
accessible  to  poor  but  ambitious  students. 

170.   Religious  Development 

Few  of  us  realize  how  gradually  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration  has  won  acceptance  in  modem  times.  At  first 
ReUgious  only  certain  Protestant  sects,  such  as  the  Lu- 
tolermtion  therans  in  Germany  after  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
and  the  Huguenots  in  France  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  enjoyed 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  Next,  the  same  privileges 
were  granted  to  all  Protestant  sects,  as  in  Holland,  in  Enj^and 

*  See  page  403. 
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by  the  Toleration  Act,  and  in  the  American  colonies.  Finally, 
toleration  was  extended  to  every  one,  whether  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic,  Christian  or  non-Christian.  The  First 
Amendment  to  the'  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  prohibiting  the  "free  exercise 
of  religion."  The  French  revolutionists  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  also  announced  that  no  one  should  be  dis- 
turbed on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  he  did 
not  thereby  trouble  public  order.  Prussia  secured  religious 
toleration  under  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  secured  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  only  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  faith  in  all  the  Latin  American 
republics,  freedom  of  worship  is  commonly  permitted  by  them. 
It  may  be  said,  broadly,  that  throughout  the  Christian  world 
the  various  countries  have  now  abandoned  the  practice  of  com- 
pulsion in  religion. 

The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  controlled,  or  tried  to  con- 
trol, the  State,  upon  the  theory  that  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
Separmtion  authority  is  derived  from  the  pope.  The  Refor- 
®'5o'i'*^.      mation,  in  those  countries  where  it  succeeded, 

and  State  in  '  ' 

the  New  merely  substituted  a  number  of  separate  national 

^^^^^  churches  for  the  one  Church  of  Rome.    To  Roger 

Williams  and  William  Penn  in  the  seventeenth  century  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  established  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively,  the  first  political  communities  where  re- 
ligious matters  were  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  dvfl 
government.  The  ideas  of  Williams  and  Penn  found  expres- 
sion in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  is  forbidden  to  make  any  law  "respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion."  This  means  that  the  federal 
govenmient  carmot  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
any  church.  No  such  restriction  binds  the  several  states, 
but  most  of  their  constitutions  repeat  the  federal  prohibition. 
Church  and  State  are  absolutely  separate  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  in  Mexico^  Brazil,  and  some  of  the  smaller  Latin  American 
countries. 
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The  separation  of  Church  and  State  prevails  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Liberal  Party  under  Gladstone  disestablished  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  and  under  Lloyd  ushment'in 
George  disestablished  it  in  Wales.  The  French  ^J^J^ 
revolutionists  separated  Church  and  State,  but 
Napoleon's  Concordat  with  the  pope  again  made  Roman 
Catholicism  the  ojQ5cial  rehgion.  The  Concordat  was  abrogated 
as  recently  as  1905,  and  both  CathoUc  and  Protestant  bodies 
in  France  now  depend  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions 
for  support.  The  Portuguese  revolutionists,  when  founding 
a  repubUc  in  1910,  disestablished  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
Russian  revolutionists  in  191 7  disestablished  the  Greek  (Ortho- 
dox) Church.  The  new  constitution  of  repubUcan  Germany 
pract'cally  disestablishes  the  Prussian  Protestant  Church,  whose 
head  was  the  kaiser.  This  action  has  considerable  signihcance, 
for  before  the  German  Revolution  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Prussia  formed  a  leading  prop  of  divine-right  monarchy ;  altar 
and  throne  justified  and  blessed  each  other.  The  constitutions 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland  also  provide  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State. 

The  liberal  movement  in  religion  has  carried  further  that 
multiplication  of  sects  which  began  with  the  Reformation.* 
Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists  arose  in  Great  - 
Britain  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies.* Other  sects,  including  the  Adventists,  Universalists, 
and  Disdples  of  Christ,  and  even  new  religions,  such  as  Mor- 
monism,  Spiritualism,  and  Christian  Science,  have  originated 
in  the  United  States. 

Both  Freemasonry  and  -Oddfellowship  took  their  present 
form  in  Great  Britain  about  two  centuries  ago.    They  now 
have  thousands  of  lodges  and  several  millions  of  Secret 
members  throughout  the  world.    Their  insistence  ■<>«*•**•• 
upon  religious  toleration  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  admit 
votaries  of  even  non-Christian  faiths,  as  in  India. 

Considerably  over  a  third  of  the  earth's  peoples  are  Chris- 

1  See  page  264.  *  See  page  35a. 
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tians.  The  adherents  of  Roman  Catholicism  number  perhaps 
275,000,000;  those  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  perhaps 
The  world  175,000,000;  and  those  of  the  Greek  Church, 
religions  perhaps   125,000,000.     The   Jews   are  estimated 

at  15,000,000.  For  the  other  world  religions  the  following 
figures  must  be  considered  merely  rough  approximations  : 
Moslems,  225,000,000;  Brahmanists  (in  India),  225,000,000; 
Buddhists  (China,  Japan,  Tibet,  MongoUa,  Indo-China), 
450,000,000.  In  this  estimate  the  entire  populations  of  China 
and  Japan  are  counted  as  Buddhists,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
separating  Buddhism  in  those  countries  from  the  national 
faiths. 

The  conversion  of  the  non-Christian  world,  including  per- 
haps 150,000,000  heathen  in  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania,  and 
...   .  America,  is  the  stupendous  task  to  which  Chris- 

tian peoples  have  addressed  themselves  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  work  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
christianizing  most  of  the  Filipinos  and  the  Indians  of  Latin 
America  and  Canada  was  largely  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Several  Protestant  denomina- 
tions foimded  missionary  societies  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  almost  every 
branch  of  Protestantism,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  had 
representatives  throughout  the  non-Christian  world.  The 
number  of  Christians  attached  to  missions  is  reckoned  at 
10,000,000,  about  equally  divided  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant converts. 

But  the  results  of  Christian  missions  cannot  be  expressed 
statistically.  Missionaries  have  been  well  called  the  advance- 
MisBions  guard  of  modem  civilization.  They  establish 
•n<i  schools  and  colleges,  build  hospitals,   introduce 

civilization  •      x*/?  j*  •  j  'ax-         r       •!•     •        .% 

saentinc  mediane  and  sanitation,  familiarize  the 
natives  with  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  often  succeed  in 
stamping  out  such  debasing  practices  as  cannibalism  and  human 
sacrifice.  Native  converts  become,  in  turn,  the  means  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  modem  civilization  among  their  country- 
men.   The  effect  of  missionary  enterprise  is  therefore  enor- 
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mouSy  even  when  conversions  are  relatively  few.  We  may 
safely  include  Christian  missions  among  the  most  important 
of  all  agencies  for  bringing  backward  peoples  into  the  common 
brotherhood  of  mankind. 

171.   Science 

A  hundred  years  ago,  science  enjoyed  only  a  limited  recog- 
nition in  universities  and  none  at  all  in  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  marvelous  achievements  Science  in 
of  scientific  men  fixed  pubUc  attention  on  their  »<><*•"*  life 
work,  and  courses  in  science  began  to  displace  the  older 
"classical"  studies.  At  the  same  time  science  has  become 
an  international  force  which  recogm'zes  no  national  bound- 
aries, no  distinctions  of  race  or  rebgion.  Scientists  in  every 
land  follow  one  another^s  researches ;  they  carry  on  their  labor 
in  common. 

Many  pages  would  be  needed  merely  to  enumerate  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  our  age.    The  astronomer  found  a  new 
planet,  Neptune;^   measured  the  distances  of  the  Pare 
fixed  stars ;  and  began  the  enormous  task  of  photo-  •"•'"^^ 
graphing  the  heavens  and  cataloguing  the  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  biUion  suns  which  form  our  universe.    The  physicist 
determined  the  velocity  of  hght  and  showed  that  Ught,  radiant 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  due  to  waves  or  undula- 
tions of  the  ether ;  are,  in  fact,  interconvertible  forms  of  cosmic 
energy.    The  chemist  proved  that  matter  exists  in  a  soUd, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  state  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
it  is  subjected ;   that  it  is  composed  of  one  or  more  of  eighty- 
odd  elements;    and  that  these  elements  combine  with  one 
another  in  fixed  proportions  by  weight,  as  when  one  pound  of 
hydrogen  imites  with  eight  poimds  of  oxgyen  to  form  nine 
pounds  of  water.    The  biologist  discovered  that  all  plants 
and  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  made  up  of 
cells  containing  the  transparent  jelly  or  protoplasm  which  is 
the  basis  of  Ufe. 

>  Uranus  had  been  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  century.    See  page  356. 
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New  conceptioQs  of  the  earth  were  set  torib  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  his  Princif^es  of  Geology  (1830-1833).  He  e^tained 
Tha  an]-  ^^    changes    which    bAvt    prodwxd    mountains, 

[ormiuriaD  valleys,  plains,  lakes,  sea-coasts,  and  other  natural 
features,  not  as  the  result  of  convulsions  or  catas- 
trophes, as  had  been  previously  supposed,  but  as  due  to  erosion 
by  water,  the  action  of  frost 
and  snow,  and  other  forces 
working  gradually  over  im- 
mense periods  of  time.  The 
acceptance  of  Lyell's  uni- 
formitaiian  theory,  coupled 
with  the  disco\-ery  of  fossib 
in  the  rocks,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  reckon  the  age  of 
the  earth  by  untold  millions, 
W.  instead  of  a  few  thousands, 
of  years.  The  further  dis- 
covery in  western  Europe 
of  rude  stone  implements 
and  human  bones  associated 
with  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals,  such  as  the  mam- 
moth, woolly  rhinoceros,  and  cave  bear,  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  man  himself  at  a  remote  period. 

Even  before  Charles  Darwin  published  the  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  naturalists  argued  that  existing  plants  and  animals, 
The  eio-  instead  of  being  separately  created,  had  evolved 
lutionarr  from  a  few  ancestral  types.  Darwin  was  first  to 
show  how  evolution  might  have  occurred  by  means 
of  "natural  selection."  He  pointed  out  that  many  more  in- 
dividuals of  each  species  are  bom  than  can  possibly  live  to 
rear  their  o£rspring;  that,  in  consequence,  there  is  a  constant 
"struggle  for  existence"  between  them;  and  that  the  fittest 
who  survive  are  the  strongest,  the  swiftest,  the  most  cunning, 
the  most  adaptable,  —  in  other  words,  those  who  possess  char- 
acteristics that  give  them  a  superiority  over  their  competitors. 


Sib  CiiAiLts  Lvell 

AJta  >  paintioc  by  T.  H.  Maguirc 
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Such  characteristics,  transmitted  by  heredity,  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  marked  in  succeeding  generations,  until  at 
length  entirely  new  species  arise.  Investigators  since  Darwin 
have  made  important  additions  to  the  evolutionary  theory, 
especially  the  Dutch  naturalist  Hugo  de  Vries,  who  assumes 
that  new  species  are  produced  from  existing  forms  by  sudden 
leaps,  instead  of  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  sUght,  successive 
variations.  Evolution  is  now  a  scientific  commonplace,  like 
gravitation,  but  we  have  still  much  to  learn  about  the  origin 
and  development  of  Hfe  on  the  earth. 

The  practical  applications  of  science  are  innumerable.  Ap- 
plied physics  gave  us  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  lighting, 
and  electric  motive  force.  More  recently,  wireless  Applied 
telegraphy  and  telephony  have  developed  from  the  physics  and 
discovery  of  the  "Hertzian  waves,"  or  electro-mag-  ^  ®""®"7 
netic  vibrations  in  the  other.  In  1895  the  German  Rontgen 
discovered  the  X-rays,  and  three  years  later  the  French  pro- 
fessor Curie,  assisted  by  his  Pohsh  wife,  obtained  from  the 
mineral  called  pitchblende  the  mysterious  radium.  It  is  a 
more  intense  producer  of  the  X-rays  than  any  other  substance, 
yet  wastes  away  with  incredible  slowness.  Physicists  have 
now  found  many  other  radioactive  bodies  and  have  proved  that 
radioactivity  is  due  to  the  breaking-up  of  atoms,  which  are  not 
the  indivisible  entities  they  were  once  supposed  to  be.  This 
revelation  of  vast  atomic  energy  leads  to  the  beUef  that,  long 
before  our  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  are  exhausted,  a  source  of 
unlimited  power  may  be  found  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
atom.  Applied  chemistry  gave  us  illuminating  gas,  friction 
matches,  such  powerful  explosives  as  dynamite  and  nitroglyc- 
erine, which  are  produced  from  animal  or  vegetable  fats,  arti- 
ficial fertilizers,  beet  sugar,  aluminium,  and  various  derivatives 
of  coal  tar,  including  the  aniline  dyes,  carbolic  acid,  naphtha, 
and  saccharine.  The  chemist  now  creates  in  his  laboratory 
many  organic  substances  which  had  previously  been  produced 
only  by  plants  or  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  practicsil  applications  of  biology  are  seen  in  the  germ 
theoiy  of  disease.    The  researches  of  the  Frenchman,  Louis 
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Pasteur,  upon  vegetable  microorganisms  (bacteria)  proved 
that  the  harmful  kinds  are  responsible  for  definite  diseases  in 
Medicine  both  plants  and  animals.  Dr.  Robert  Koch  of 
and  surgery  BerUn  soon  isolated  the  germs  which  produce 
tuberculosis  and  cholera,  and  during  recent  years  those  pro- 
ducing diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  pneumonia,  lock- 
jaw, bubonic  plague,  and  other  dread  scourges  have  been  identi- 
fied. In  some  cases  remedies  called  antitoxins  are  now  admin- 
istered to  counteract  the  bacterial  toxins  or  poisons.  Another 
step  in  medicine  is  the  discovery  that  certain  diseases  are 
spread  in  some  one  particular  way.  The  bite  of  one  species 
of  mosquito  causes  malaria  and  that  of  another  yellow  fever; 
lice  transmit  typhus;  the  tsetse-fly  carries  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness; and  fleas  on  rats  convey  the  bubonic  plague  to  man. 
All  this  new  knowledge  enables  us  to  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  a  time  when  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  will 
be  eliminated  from  civilized  countries.  Meanwhile,  surgery 
has  been  revolutionized  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics  and  the  in- 
troduction of  antisepsis  and  asepsis. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  modern  science  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  improvement  of  apparatus.  The  giant  telescope 
Scientific  enables  the  astronomer  to  measure  the  movements 
apparatus        q£  g|^j.g  gQ  incredibly  remote  that  their  Ught  rays, 

which  we  now  see,  started  earthwards  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  spectroscope  analyzes  the  constituents 
of  the  most  distant  heavenly  bodies  and  proves  that  they  are 
composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  matter  as  our  planet.  The  com- 
pound microscope  reveals  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
realm  of  minute  life  in  earth  and  air  and  water.  The  scientific 
possibilities  of  the  photographic  camera,  especially  in  the  form 
of  moving  pictures,  have  only  recently  been  revealed.  Science 
now  depends  on  the  use  of  precise  instnunents  of  research  as 
much  as  industry  depends  on  machinery. 

172.  Literature 

Since  the  beginning  of  modem  times  man  hais  become  more 
and  more  interested  in  himself ;  he  has  resolved  to  learn  wbat 
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he  is,  whence  he  came,  and  what  he  shall  be.  These  arc  the 
old  questions  of  philosophy.  Perhaps  no  other  great  thinker 
has  more  influenced  his  age  than  Immanuel  Kant  p.^ 
( 1 724-1804).  During  a  long  and  quiet  life  of 
lecturing  and  writing  at  the  Prussian  university  of  Konigs- 
berg,  Kant  produced  epoch-making  works  in  almost  every 
field  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  theology  and  natural  science. 
He  found  the  real  basis  of  faith  in  God,  free-will,  and  immortaUty 
in  main's  moral  nature.  A  later  and  also  very  influential 
philosopher  was  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903).  The  close  friend 
of  Darwin,  Spencer  sought  to  build  up  a  philosophic  system 
upon  evolutionary  principles.  The  ten  volumes  of  his  Synthetic 
Philosophy  form  an  ambitious  attempt  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  from  the  atom  to  the  star, 
from  the  one-celled  organism  to  man.  Spencer  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  study  of  psychology,  that  branch  of  philosophy  dealing 
with  the  mental  processes  of  both  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

Spencer  also  broke  fresh  ground  in  the  study  of  sociology. 
He  carried  over  the  principle  of  evolution  into  human  society, 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  languages,  laws,*-^^^. 
religions,  customs,  and  all  other  institutions 
naturally  arise  and  develop  among  mankind.  "Sociology,"  as 
the  name  for  this  new  subject,  had  been  previously  introduced 
by  the  French  philosopher,  Auguste  Comte. 

The  study  of  history  has  been  transformed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sociologists.  It  is  no  longer  merely  a  narrative 
in  chronological  order  of  political  and  military  History  and 
events,  but  rather  an  account  of  the  entire  culture  •n^^^opo^osy 
of  a  people.  Some  historical  students  do  not  limit  inquiry 
to  civilized  man,  but  also  investigate  the  culture  of  savage  and 
barbarous  peoples,  as  found  to-day,  or  once  found  in  remote 
ages.  History,  so  considered,  is  closely  related  to  anthropology, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  newer  branches  of  'learning. 

Public  schools,  public  libraries,  and  cheap  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  have  multiplied  readers.  Literature,  in  con* 
sequence,  is  now  a  profession,  and  the  successful  novelist  or 
poet  may  secure  a  world-wide  audience.    Sir  Walter  Scott  .did 
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Poetry 


much  to  give  the  novel  popularity  through  his  historical  tales. 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  other  English  writers  made  it  a  presen- 
tation  of  contemporary  life.    On  the  Continent  al- 
most all  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  past  century 
have  been  novelists.    It  is  sufficient  to  mention  three  only, 
whose  fame  has  gone 
out  into  many  lands: 
the  Frenchman  Victor 
Hugo;    the   Russian 
Tolstoy;  and  the  Pole 
Sienkiewicz. 
The  drama  rivals  the 
■  novel     in     popularity 
among  all 
classes.  It 
presents  either  a  pic- 
ture  of  bygone  ages  or 
scenes   from  everyday 
life     In  nocountrydoes 
it  assume  more  impor- 
tance than  in  France, 
where   the   theater    is 
considered    a     branch 
'  of   public   instruction. 

\icTOB  Htco  Much  diamatic poetry, 

iUieripwutuubyUoaBonML  however,  is  written  to 

be  read,  rather  than  for  acting  on  the  stage,  for  instance,  the 
Fattsl  of  Goethe.  Lyric  poetry  has  been  produced  in  all 
countries,  notably  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, and 
the  United  States,  and  has  become  the  favorite  style  of  poetic 

173.  Music  and  ttie  Fine  Arts 
Music  now  takes  almost  as  large  a  place  as  literature  in 
modem  life.  Even  more  than  literature,  it  ranks  as  an  inter- 
Mnilciii  national  force,  for  the  musician,  whatever  his 
modem  Ule  nationality,  uses  a  language  which  needs  no  tians- 
latioQ  to  be  intelligible. 
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Mozakt's  Spinet 
Sudl  HuMum,  Vkaiu 


1  pkcinim  at  lolber. 


During  medieval  times  music  was  chiefly  used  in  the  services 

of  the  Church.    The  Renaissance  began  to  secularize  mu»c,  so 

that  it  might  SM™d.nd 

express  ail  hu-  mchIm 

man  joy,  sad-  ^    ' 

ness,  passion,  and  aspira-  \ 

tion.    The  secular  art  thus   \ 

includes    operas,    chamber    w. 

music  (for  rendition  in  a 

small  apartment  instead  of 

in  a  theater  or  concert  hall), 

compositions    for    soloists, 

and  orchestral  symphonies. 
The  Middle  Ages  knew 

the  pipe-organ,  harp,  flute,    TbeipimtbidoQiyoB. 

drum,  trumpet,  and  many  """"o  »nu   ot 

other  instruments.    These  were  often  played   together,  but 

with  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  volume  Th« 

of  sound.    There  was  not  the  slightest  idea  of  M'^eitr* 

orchestration.  After  the  Ren- 
aissance new  instruments 
began  to  appear,  mcludmg 
the  viobn,  viols  of  all  sizes, 
the  sbde  trombone,  and  the 
clanneL  Percussion  action, 
apphed  to  the  old  fashioned 
spmet  and  harpsichord,  pro- 
duced in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
^  tury  the  pianoforte  Thesym- 
ft  phony,  a  tone  poem  combinmg 
all  musical  sounds  into  a  har- 
momous  whole,  now  began  to 
assume  its  present  form  The 
great  symphomsts  —  Haydn, 
Mozart,  that  supreme  genius 

Beethoven,  and  their  successors  in  the  nineteenth  century  —  thus 

created  a  new  art  to  enrich  the  higher  life  of  mankind. 


LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

AflcTipamtuijby  A.  KliMbn  iSiI 
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Another  master  of  music,  Richard  Wagner,  created  the 
musical  drama,  which  unites  music,  poetry,  and  acting.  Wagner 
The  musical  believed  that  the  singer  should  also  be  an  actor 
^*™*  and  should  adapt  both  song  and  gesture  to  the 

orchestra.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the  scenery  and 
stagesetting,  in  order  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect.  Wagner's 
most  famous  work.  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  consists  of  foiu- 
complete  dramas  based  on  old  Teutonic  legend. 

A  new  source  of  music  has  been  opened  up  in  the  melodies 
of  the  European  peasantry  —  their  folk  songs.  Almost  every 
P  „  country  in  Europe  is  rich  in  these  musical  wild 

flowers,  and  they  are  now  being  gathered  by  trained 
collectors.  Lullabies,  marriage  ditties,  funeral  dirges,  and 
ballads  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  folk  songs. 

like  music,  sculpture  illustrates  the  internationalism  of  art. 
The  three  greatest  sculptors  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Scui  tur  Canova,  an  Italian,  Thorwaldsen,  a  Dane,  and 

Rodin,  a  Frenchman.  The  first  two  found  in- 
spiration mainly  in  classic  statuary,  which  seeks  ideal  beauty 
of  form ;  the  third  expressed  in  marble  the  utmost  realism  and 
naturalism.  Much  fine  work  has  also  been  done  in  bronze, 
foT  instance,  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  *  by  St.  Gaudens, 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  sculptor  produced  by  America. 

No  ceatury  has  witnessed  more  activity  in  the  construction 
of  churches,  town  halls,  court  houses,  theaters,  schools,  and 
.    ..  other  public  edifices  than  the    nineteenth,   but 

Architecturo 

these  have  usually  been  reproductions  of  earlier 
buildings.  Architects  either  went  to  Greece  and  Rome  for 
models  or  imitated  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles.  The 
extensive  use  of  structural  steel  has  now  begun  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  architectural  style,  more  appropriate  to  modem 
needs,  in  the  "  skyscraper  '*  of  American  cities.  It  is  sometimes 
criticized  as  being  "  not  architecture,  but  engineering  with  a  stone 
veneer."  The  criticism  seems  hardly  just  in  all  cases.  Such  a 
structure  as  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own  and  truly  expresses  the  spirit  of  our  industrial  age. 

>  See  the  plate  fadng  p.  341. 
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Modem  painters,  no  longer  restricted  to  religious  pictures, 
often  choose  their  subjects  from  history  or  contemporary  life. 
They  excel  in  portraiture,  and  their  landscape  _  .  ^ 
paintings  unquestionably  surpass  the  best  which 
even  the  "old  masters'*  of  the  Renaissance  could  produce. 
Painting  flourishes  especially  in  France,  where  the  leading 
artists  receive  their  training  and  exhibit  their  pictures  at  an 
annual  exposition,  the  Salon  at  Paris. 


Studies 

I.  What  is  the  "international  mind"?  The  "international  conscience"? 
2.  Look  up  in  an  encyclopedia  accounts  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  and  the  Nobel 
Prizes.     3.  What    arguments    are  often  urged    against    capital    punishment? 

4.  What  is  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  ?    Of  the  Carnegie  Institution  ? 

5.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  great  European  universities.  6.  Prepare  an  oral 
report  on  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Europe  and  America.  7.  Show  that  re- 
ligious toleration  and  an  established  church  may  exist  side  by  side.  8.  What  have 
been  some  of  the  services  of  missionaries  in  geographical  exploration  ?  9.  Why  has 
Darwin  been  called  "the  Newton  of  biology"?  10.  Explain  the  germ  theory  of 
disease,  zi.  Distinguish  between  antisepsis  and  asepsis.  1 2.  How  are  the  X-rays 
used  in  medicine  and  surgery?  13.  Mention  some  of  the  most  famous  novels  by 
Dickens,  Scott,  and  Thackeray.  14.  Have  you  read  any  novels  by  Victor  Hugo, 
Tolstoy,  or  Sienkiewicz?  15.  Name  six  great  lyric  poets  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  Can  you  name  any  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy? 
z6.  Mention  some  of  the  great  composers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  17.  "Civil- 
ization, which  once  was  fluvial  —  as  on  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges, 
the  Hoang-ho ;  then  maritimg  —  as  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  /^gean,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Yellow  Sea ;  then  oceanic  —  as  was  possible  after  Columbus 
and  Magellan ;  has  lately  become  planetary"    Comment  on  this  statement. 


CHAPTER  XK 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,   1871-1914^ 

174.  The  Triple  AllUnce 

Modern  civilization,  which  on  the  one  side  creates  an  inter- 
national current  drawing  the  world's  peoples  together  in  art, 
Hatioiua  literature,  science,  and  industry,  on  the  other  side 

riTAiriet  and  creates  a  national  current  tending  to  keep  them 
an  patmet  apart.  Internationalism  or  cosmopolitanism  lays 
stress  on  our  conmion  humanity,  on  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Nationalism  or  patriotism  emphasizes  love  of  country  and  devo- 
tion to  the  "fatherland."  National  rivalries  and  antipathies 
were  never  stronger  than  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
twentieth  century  they  brought  forth  thexalamitous  World  War. 

The  national  movement  in  Europe,  we  have  learned,  arose 
during  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  helped  to  pro- 
p^^  I  duce  the  popular  revolts  between  1815  and  1830, 
Germany  on  and  assumed  special  importance  between  1848  and 
^  Con-  jgyj^  when  both  Italy  and  Germany  won  by  the 
sword  their  long-desired  unification.  The  creation 
of  a  united  Italy,  and  especially  of  a  united  Germany,  quite 
upset  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  European  politics  as  estab- 
lished at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  old  balance  of  power 
disappeared,  for  the  German  Empire,  from  the  hour  of  its  birth, 
took  the  first  place  on  the  Continent. 

Bismarck's  former  policy  of  "blood  and  iron"  had  resulted 

in  the  wars  with  Denmark,  Austria,  and  France.    Now  that 

* 

Franco-  Germany  was  "satiated,"  as  he  declared,  he  be- 

German  came  a  man  of  peace.    His  policy,  henceforth, 

hinged   upon    France.    The   catastrophe    of    the 

Franco-German  War  seemed  to  remove  that  country  from  the 

1  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  28,  "Peace  Circular  of  Nicbolas  II, 
2S98";  No.  39,  "Final  Act  of  the  First  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1890." 
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ranks  of  the  great  powers,  but  she  recovered  rapidly  under  a 
republican  government  and  soon  paid  o£F  the  indemnity  im* 
p>osed  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  But  France  was 
not  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.^  The  annexa- 
tion of  these  two  provinces  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  revenge 
in  France  and  made  her  Germany's  irreconcilable  enemy. 
The  French  in  1870-1871  had  fought  alone;  should  they 
secure  the  support  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  or  Russia,  the 
issue  of  a  second  Franco-German  War  might  be  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  first.  Accordingly,  Bismarck  did  all  he  could  to 
keep  France  friendless  among  the  nations. 

The  "Iron  Chancellor"  turned  first  to  Austria-Hungary.    He 
had  prepared  the  way  for  good  relations  by  his  moderation  in 
arranging  terms  of  peace  with  Francis  Joseph  I  ^  n^-ny 
at  the  dose  of  the  "  Seven  Weeks'  War. "  ^    After  and 
1871  the  Hapsburgs  began  to  seek  compensation  humot 
in  the  Balkans  for  the  territory  which  they  had  lost 
in  Germany  and  Italy.    Bismarck  supported  their  pretensions  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.    Here  the  "honest  broker,"  as  he  called 
himself,  successfully  opposed  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
in  the  BaUcan  Peninsula  and  agreed  to  an  Austrian  occupation 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.'    In  1879 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  made  a  secret  alliance  binding 
themselves  to  aid  each  other  if  either  should  be  attacked  by 
Russia  or  by  another  power  which  had  the  help  of  Russia. 

Bismarck  scored  a  further  triumph  in  1882,  when  he  induced 
Italy  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
thus  forming  the  Triple  Alliance.  Italy  took  this  Germany 
action,  partly  to  secure  good  friends  on  the  Conti-  •"*  ^^^ 
nent,  but  chiefly  because  of  resentment  against  France,  which 
had  just  established  a  protectorate  over  Tunis,  a  region  marked 
for  Italian  colonization.  Rumania  also  joined  the  group  of 
Central  Powers  in  1883.  The  Triple  Alliance  continued  un- 
broken until  Italy  declared  war  against  Austria-Hungary.  Ru- 
mania likewise  repudiated  it,  upon  entering  the  World  War. 

Bismarck  also  did  his  best  to  convince  Russia  of  Germany's 

1  See  page  466.  *  See  page  463.  *  See  page  536. 
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good  will.  During  the  'eighlies 
ihe  two  countries  actually  bound 
German;  themselves  to  benevo- 
iDd  Russia  [gj^j  neutrality  in  case 
one  or  the  other  should  be  assailed. 
This  "reinsurance  compact''  was 
secretly  signed  in  1884.  and  nas 
renewed  three  years  later.  But 
William  II,  who  forced  Bismarck's 
retirement  in  i8qo,'  did  not  con- 
tinue Ihe  friendly  understanding 
with  Russia.  The  kaiser  seems  to 
have  believed  that  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance sufliciently  guaranteed  the 
security  of  Germany  and  that  the 
"reinsurance  compact"  would  in- 
terfere with  Germany's  obligations 
to  Austria-Hungary,  whose  rivalry 
with  Russia  in  the  Balkans  had 
now  become  more  acute  than  ever. 


175.   The  Dual  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente 

The  creation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  a  challenge  to  France 
and  Russia  to  form  an  opposing  alliance.  Bismarck's  diplomatic 
Princo-  ^^"  ^^<1  postponed  it  as  long  as  he  remained 

Smsian  chancellor,  but  even  before  1890  the  two  countries 

had  begun  to  draw  together.  An  alliance  betwem 
them  seemed  very  improbable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tfaey 
had  fought  each  other  bitterly  in  the  Napoleonic  and  Crimean 
wars  and  of  the  further  fact  that  one  was  a  revoIutioDBiy 
republic  and  the  other  a  reactitnary  autooagr.  Intematioaal 
pohtics  sometimes  makes  stiange  bedfdUnn^ltowvKr.  Fcdn^ 
of  both  revenge  and  fear  itiired  FMuace:  rm-ense  for  the  hu- 
miliating defeats  of  1870-187X  md  *'  ■  '  1  A!  ■ace-LoTraine; 
fear  lest  with  the  npU  intrr-  ., Liith,  populadtm, 
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and  military  power  she  might  be  suddenly  attacked  and  over- 
whelmed by  her  Teutonic  neighbor.  Under  Bismarck,  Germany 
had  pursued  a  peaceful  policy ;  what  would  be  her  policy  under 
the  kaiser  no  one  could  say.  In  any  case,  mighty  Russia 
seemed  a  most  desirable  ally.  Russia,  on  her  part,  now  realized 
more  keenly  the  conflict  between  her  interests  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  interests  of  Germany's  ally,  Austria-Hungary ;  she  held 
Germany  responsible  for  her  failure  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin ; 
and  she,  too,  felt  alarm  at  the  growing  preponderance  of  Ger- 
many in  European  affairs.  The  time  was  obviously  ripe  for  a 
Franco-Russian  understanding. 

Close  relations  between  France  and  Russia  began  in  the 
financial  sphere,  when  the  tsar's  government,  in  order  to  build 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  develop  Russian  j^^  jy^^ . 
industries,  sold  large  blocks  of  securities  to  French  Alliance, 
investors.    A    secret    treaty    between    the    two 
coim tries  was  concluded  in  1891  and  was  publicly  announced 
four  years  later.    The  precise  terms  of  the  treaty  are  unknown. 
Apparently,  France  and  Russia  agreed  that  in  case  either 
nation  was  attacked  the  other  nation  would  come  to  its  as- 
sistance, and  that  peace  should  be  made  in  concert.    The  Dual 
Alliance,  like  the  Triple  Alliance,  thus  appears  to  have  been  a 
defensive  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  powers  concerned. 
France  no  longer  stood  alone,  and  Germany  on  her  eastern 
flank  had  a  potential  enemy.    It  was  the  "  nightmare  coalition  " 
so  feared  by  Bismarck. 

Ever  since  the  Crimean  War  Great  Britain  had  kept  aloof 
from  Continental  entanglements.    She  was  no  friend  either  of 
France  or  Russia,  for  the  colonial  aspirations  of  jgoution 
these  powers,  the  one  in  Africa  and  the  other  in  of  Great 

Britain 

Asia,   clashed   with   her   own.    Lord   Salisbury,^ 
Disraeli's  successor  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  continued 
the  traditional  Francophobe  and  Russophobe  policies  of  Great 
Britain. 

Toward  Germany  and  the  other  members  of  the  Triple 

1  Prime  minister.  1885-18S6,  18S6-1892,  and  1895-1902. 
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Alliance  the  British  attitude  was  most  amicable  tfaioii^ioat 
the  period  of  Bismarck's  chancellorship.  To  avnd  giving 
A,^y^  offense  to  Great  Britain  Bismarck  scn^ulotisly 

O^rmtm  observed  Belgian  neutrality  during  the  war  of  1 870- 

1871,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  long  opposed 
the  acquisition  of  colonies  by  Germany.  The  siqiposed  kin> 
ship  of  Germans  and  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  dose  ccmnections 
of  the  German  and  British  courts  (William  11  was  a  grandson 
of  Queen  Victoria)  also  made  for  good  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Nevertheless,  as  the  'nineties  advanced.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  began  to  draw  apart*  One  reason  was 
the  amazing  industrial  devdopment  of  Germany,  which  by 
this  time  had  made  her  a  serious  competitor  of  Great  Britain 
in  fordgn  markets.  Another  reason  was  the  aggressive  colonial 
policy  of  Germany  and  her  a{^)arent  intention  of  founding  a 
world  empire  rivaling  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  most 
important  reason  was  Germany's  declared  purpose  to  build 
up  a  great  navy  as  well  as  a  great  army.  To  the  average 
Britisher  the  new  German  navy  seemed  a  dagger  pointed  at  his 
country's  heart.  The  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  kaiser  and 
his  associates  towards  the  Boers,  both  bdore  and  diuing  the 
South  African  War,  further  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Anglo- 
German  relations. 

The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  centiuy  saw  Great  Britain 
emerge  from  her  isolation,  which  some  described  as  "splendid" 
-.  but  others  as  "dangerous,"  and  seek  new  friend- 

entente  ships  on  the  Continent.    The  first  step  was  recon- 

?2|J^*»  dliation  with  France.    The  two  nations  found  it 

possible  to  adjust  their  conflicting  claims  in  Africa 
and  to  arrive  at  a  "cordial  understanding"  {entente  cardiaU). 
This  was  not  a  formal  alliance;  it  did  not  provide  for  mili- 
tary measures,  eUher  of  defense  or  of  offense;  nor  did  it 
have  special  reference  to  Germany  or  any  other  Continental 
power.  The  significance  of  the  entente  cordiaU  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  healed  the  ancient  feuds  between  the  two  na- 
tions and  prepared  the  way  for  their  closer  cooperation  in  the 
future. 
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Three  years  later  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  who  for  half  a 
century  had  jealously  watched  each  other's  expansion  in  Asia, 

composed  their  differences.    The  Anglo-Russian  ^j^^  T^pie 
Convention  ^    settled    the  troublesome  questions  Entente, 
relating  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet  in  a 
manner   satisfactory   to   both   powers.    The   entente   cordidU 
thus  became  transformed  into  a  Triple  Entente,  for  Russia  was 
already  an  ally  of  France.    Japan,  a  British  ally  since  1902,* 
also  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia  in  regard  to  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Far  East. 

The  change  in  international  relations  which  made  Great 
Britain  an  actual  ally  of  Japan  and  a  potential  ally  of  France 
and  Russia,  has  been  called  a  diplomatic  revolu-  j|j^ 
tion.    Its  significance  was  not  lost  on  Germany,   diplomatic 
While  British  statesmen  believed  that  they  were 
only  preparing  defensive  measures  against  a  possible  German 
attack,  most  Germans  pictured  Great  Britain  as  plotting  their 
country's  ruin.    The  rift  between  the  two  nations  steadily 
widened ;  by  1914  it  had  become  a  chasm. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  tangled  skein  of  European  diplomacy 
for  nearly  forty  years  following  the  Franco-German  War.  The 
Triple  Alliance  under  Bismarck's  guidance  had  Balance  of 
dominated  Europe  without  a  competitor,  before  the  p®^«' 
creation  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  Something  like  a  balance  of 
power  then  replaced  the  earlier  primacy  of  Germany.  The 
old  coalition,  however,  continued  to  be  far  stronger  than  the 
new,  until  Great  Britain  aligned  herself  with  France  and  Russia. 
Germany,  resentful  at  what  she  described  as  the  "encirclement 
policy"  of  her  enemies,  at  the  **iron  ring"  which  she  professed 
to  see  being  forged  around  her,  now  bent  every  effort  to  break  up 
the  Triple  Entente  by  diplomatic  action  and  by  military  threats. 
At  the  same  time  she  tried  to  create  a  "Middle  Europe"  which, 
with  its  annexes  in  Asia,  would  effectually  separate  Great 
Britain  and  France  from  their  Russian  ally.  These  German 
projects  raised  new  colonial  problems  and  reopened  the  Eastern 
Question. 

1  See  page  552.  >  See  page  563. 
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176.  Colonial  Problems 

Something  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  about  the 
Greater  Europe  which  arose  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
HationAiiBm  centuries.  European  expansion  went  on  most 
•n<i  rapidly  after  187 1,  when  one  country  after  another 

^  *"  endeavored  to  form  an  empire  overseas.  This  new 
imperialism  was  especially  fostered  by  the  revival  of  national 
sentiment  in  Europe.  Both  Italy  and  Germany  wished  to 
obtain  colonial  dependencies  where  their  people  could  settle 
and  maintain  the  language,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  home 
land.  France  sought  compensation  for  her  "  Lost  Provinces  "  by 
acquiring  African  possessions.  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  annexed  additional  territories.  Great  Britain,  the  leading 
colonial  power  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  century,  took  re- 
newed pride  in  her  dominions  and  prepared  to  extend  them  as 
occasion  oflfered.  European  peoples  could  not  compete  for  mar- 
kets,  trading-posts,  spheres  of  influence,  protectorates,  and  colo- 
nies in  every  part  of  the  world  without  becoming  as  bitter  rivals 
abroad  as  they  were  at  home.  Imperialism,  as  well  as  nation- 
alism, thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  conflict  between  them. 

A  late-comer  in  the  family  of  nations,  Germany  found  that 
the  best  regions  for  colonization  in  the  temperate  zone  already 
Geniuuiy*8  belonged  to  other  powers.  The  colonies  which 
"  pUce  in  she  acquired  in  Africa  and  Oceania  did  not  attract 
settlers,  provided  no  important  markets,  and  im- 
posed a  heavy  burden  on  the  imperial  treasiuy  for  mainte- 
nance. If  Germany  was  to  secure  "a  place  in  the  sim,"  ^  it 
could  only  be  at  the  expense  of  other  countries  and  by  reliance 
upon  "the  good  German  sword."  ^  William  II  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  partition  of  China,  but  the  uprising  of  the  Chinese 
under  the  "Boxers"  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  enterprise. 
He  tried  to  get  a  foothold  in  South  America  by  sending  his 
warships  to  demand  from  Venezuela  the  payment  of  German 
debts,  only  to  be  pulled  up  sharply  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
concentrated  the  American  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  and  in- 

1  The  kaiser's  phrase  (1901).  *  The  crown  prince's  phrase  (igos). 
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voked  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    Not  more  successful  was  the 
kaiser's  policy  in  Morocco. 

Morocco  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  a 
Moslem  state  inhabited  by  half -civilized  and  very  unruly  tribes. 
The  rich  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  its  -. 
proximity  to  Algeria  made  it  an  inviting  field  for  Moroccan 
French  expansion.    Germany  also  had  some  eco-  J^^'igug 
nomic  interests  there.    William  II  precipitated  the 
first  Moroccan  crisis,  at  a  time  when  Russia,  the  ally  of  France, 
was  involved  in  war  with  Japan.    He  paid  a  visit  to  the  native 
ruler,  openly  flouted  the  French  claims,  and  asserted  in  vigorous 
language  the  independence  of  Morocco.    France  could  not 
afford  to  accept  the  challenge  thus  flung  in  her  face  and  agreed 
to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  an  international  conference, 
which  met  at  Algeciras,  Spain,  in  1906.    The  assembled  powers 
prohibited  the  annexation  of  Morocco,  but  left  France  free  to 
continue  her  policy  of  "peaceful  penetration."    The  outcome 
of  the  conference  thus  proved  disappointing  to  the  kaiser. 

Germany  soon  found  another  occasion  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  Anglo-French  entetUe.  Owing  to  the  anarchy  in  Morocco, 
a  French  army  had  occupied  the  capital  (Fez),  second 
The  kaiser  at  once  dispatched  a  warship  to  Agadir  Moroccan 
on  the  Moroccan  coast,  as  a  notice  to  France  to  ^  *' 
withdraw  her  troops.  Feeling  mounted  high  in  both  countries, 
and  Europe  for  the  moment  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the 
long-dreaded  war.  Great  Britain,  however,  made  common 
cause  with  France,  for  Agadir  in  German  hands  and  converted 
into  a  naval  base  would  have  formed  a  palpable  threat  to 
British  trade  routes  in  the  Atlantic.  Germany  now  decided  to 
yield.  She  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate 
over  Morocco,  accepting  as  compensation  some  territory  in  the 
French  Congo.  This  "Agadir  incident"  further  embittered  in- 
ternational relations.  The  French  regarded  their  Congo  cession 
as  so  much  blackmail  levied  by  Germany;  the  Germans 
looked  upon  Great  Britain's  support  of  France  as  an  im- 
warranted  interference  which  had  inflicted  upon  them  a  diplo- 
matic defeat. 
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177.  The  Eastern  Question 
Bismarck  had  treated  the  whole  Eastern  Question  with 
contempt,  declaring  it  "not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single 
GermaaT  Pomeraiuan  grenadier."  Under  William  II,  how- 
•ad  Turkey  ever,  Germany  managed  to  supplant  Great  Britain 
as  the  protector  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  Russia.     The 


THE 
,!>■  TO  DAODAD 
BAILWAY 


kaiser  twice  visited  the  sultan,'  a  bloodthirsty  despot  whose 
massacres  of  Bulgarians  and  Armenians  had  aroused  the  horror 
<rf  Christian  Europe,  and  ostentatiously  prodainied  bimseU 
the  champion  of  all  Moslems,  the  ally  of  Allah. 

'  Abdul  Humd  U  I,"  Mtdvil  the  Duoned"),  1876-1900.    See  page  aj. 
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Germany  now  began  the  "peaceful  penetration"  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  fertile  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia, 
sparcely  settled  and  undeveloped,  offered  many  The  Bagdad 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  German  capi-  ^»»*^»y 
tal,  markets  for  German  goods,  and  homes  for  the  superfluous 
population  of  Germany.  Economic  exploitation  was  to  be 
followed  by  military  and  political  control  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  with  Germany  in  conmiand  of  the  Turkish  armies 
and  supreme  throughout  the  wide  area  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  All  these  dazzling  possibilities  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  scheme  for  a  railway  intended  to  unite  Con- 
stantinople with  Bagdad  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Nearly  all  the  line  as  far  as  Bagdad  had  been  completed  by  the 
opening  of  the  World  War.  German  capitalists  also  began  to 
construct  a  branch  line  rimning  from  Aleppo  in  Syria  to  Medina 
and  Mecca  in  Arabia.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
with  its  connections,  menaced  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
in  India  and  British  control  of  Eg3rpt  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  practical  annexation  of  Asiatic  Turkey  formed  only  a  part 
of  the  kaiser's  ambitious  policy.  European  Turkey,  the  Balkan 
states,  and  Austria-Hungary  were  to  unite  with  *•  Middle 
Germany  into  a  huge  combination  for  purposes  of  ^'^'^p^  " 
offense  and  defense.  "Middle  Europe"  might' ultimately  draw 
within  its  embrace  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  states,  and  a  pro- 
jected Polish  kingdom  to  include  almost  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing area  of  Russia.  German  commerce  would  exploit  and 
German  militarism  would  dominate  every  one  of  these  countries. 

The  success  of  the  "Middle  Europe"  project  depended 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  independent  Christian  states  of  the 
Balkans.    It  was  essential  that  they  should  be  ^ 

-^  Germany 

amenable  to  German,  or  at  least  to  Austro-Hun-  and  the 
garian,  influence  and  that  the  influence  of  Russia  ^^!^ 
should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  their  coimcils. 
D3mastic  relationships  seemed  to  make  this  possible.    Prince 
(afterwards  Tsar)  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  a  German ;  King 
Charles  of  Rumania  was  the  kaiser's  kinsm§,n ;  and  the  wife 
of  the  future  King  Constantine  of  Greece  was  the  kaiser's 
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sister.  Even  Serbia  had  a  pro-Austrian  ruler  until  1903,  when 
a  revolution  of  Belgrade  brought  to  the  throne  King  Peter, 
who  leaned  toward  Russia.  The  Balkan  policy  of  the  Central 
Powers  consequently  received  a  setback,  for  Serbia  lay  on  the 
line  of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly  in  the  Balkans.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Young  Turk  Revolution,*  Austria-Hungary  in  1908 
First  Balkan  pi^oceeded  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
criaia,  1908  These  two  provinces  had  been  freed  from  the  direct 
control  of  the  Turks  by  Serbia  and  Russia,  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  the  'seventies,  but  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
had  handed  them  over  to  Austria-Himgary  to  occupy  and 
administer.'  Their  annexation,  violating  the  Berlin  settle- 
ment, raised  a  storm  of  protests  in  Serbia.  The  people  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  Slavs,  and  Serbia  expected  some 
day  to  incorporate  them  and  the  Montenegnns  in  a  South 
Slavic  state  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic.  Rus- 
sia also  seethed  with  indignation  at  what  she  considered  an 
affront  to  Slavic  peoples  by  a  Teutonic  power.  Russian 
troops  now  began  to  move  toward  the  Austrian  border.  At 
this  moment  Germany  ranged  herself  by  the  side  of  Austria- 
Hungary  ''in  shining  armor,"  as  the  kaiser  afterwards  expressed 
it,  and  dared  Rit^ia  to  attack  her  ally.  Both  France  and  Great 
Britain  refused  to  join  Russia  in  a  general  European  war,  and 
that  country,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  struggle  with  Japan, 
thereupon  gave  way,  withdrew  her  support  from  Serbia,  and 
looked  on  in  deep  humiliation  while  the  Central  Powers  pro- 
ceeded to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  diplomatic  triumph. 

The  First  Balkan  War  (1912-1913)  produced  another  inter- 
national crisis.  Early  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  Serbians 
Second  seized  Durazzo,  a  port  in  the  Turkish  province  of 

Balkan  crisis,  Albania,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  Adriatic 

1918-1918 

The  Montenegrins  also  captured  Scutari,  another 
important  Albanian  town.  Austria-Hungary  would  not  consent 
to  these  annexations,  which  barred  her  own  expansion  to  the 
southeast,  and  d^pianded  that  Durazzo  and  Scutari  be  evacu- 

^  See  iMLge  S37«  '  See  page  536. 
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ated.  Germany,  as  before,  backed  her  ally.  A  general  Eu- 
ropean war  again  seemed  very  near,  until  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  great 
powers  and  gave  up  their  conquests.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Albanian  state  with  a  German  prince  as  its  ruler 
and  imder  German  influence.  The  Central  Powers  had  won 
a  second  diplomatic  triumph  in  the  Balkans. 

The  outcome  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  (1913),  however, 
profoundly  disappointed  the  Central  Powers.  The  Treaty  of 
Bukharest^  left  Germany's  vassal,  Turkey,  with  The  Balkan 
only  a  footing  in  Europe ;  it  humiliated  Bulgaria,  ritaatioii 
the  friend  of  Austria-Hungary;  and  it  planted  a 
hostile  Serbia  squarely  in  Macedonia,  where  she  blocked  the 
"Middle  Europe"  scheme.  Even  before  the  treaty  had  been 
signed,  Austria-Hungary  made  ready  to  attack  Serbia,  but  held 
her  hand  when  Italy  refused  to  cooperate,  on  the  ground  that 
the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance  required  its  members  to  aid 
each  other  only  in  the  case  of  a  defensive  war.  Germany  also 
seems  to  have  dissuaded  Austria-Hungary  from  undertaking  her 
perilous  adventure  in  1913.  The  hour  had  not  yet  struck  to 
precipitate  a  European  conflict.  Meanwhile,  the  Central 
Powers  feverishly  hastened  military  preparations,  and  the  other 
countries,  seeing  the  war  clouds  on  the  horizon,  likewise  took 
steps  to  increase  their  arms  and  armies. 

178.   MiUtarism 

Between  1871  and  1914  there  were  wars  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa.  The  nations  of  western  Europe,  however, 
did  not  draw  the  swoid  against  one  another  for  '*  Armed 
more  than  forty  years.  Yet  at  no  other  period  p**^*  * 
had  there  been  such  enormous  expenditures  for  armaments, 
such  huge  standing  armies,  and  such  colossal  navies.  Western 
Europe  enjoyed  peace,  but  it  was  an  "armed  peace"  based 
upon  fear. 

The  improvements  in  weapons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  made  warfare  a   branch   of  applied   science 

» See  pi«e  538. 
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to  become  so  enormously  expensive  that  British  statesmen 
twice  proposed  a  "naval  holiday,"  that  is,  an  agreement  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  increase.  But  Germany  refused  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  which  would  have  left  Great  Britain  still 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  crushing  burden  of  standing  armies  and  navies  pro- 
duced a  popular  agitation  in  many  countries  to  abolish  warfare. 
The  movement  took  practical  shape  as  the  result 
of  a  proposal  by  Nicholas  II  for  an  international 
conference,  which  should  arrange  a  general  dis- 
armament. The  tsar's  rescript  of  1S98  was  a 
telling  indictment  of  militarism  in  these  words :  "The  preserva- 
tion of  peace  has  been  put  forward  as  the  object  of  intemaUonal 
policy.  In  its  name  the  great 
states  have  concluded  between 
themselves  powerful  alliances ;  the 
better  to  guarantee  p>eace,  they 
have  developed  their  military  forces 
in  propordons  hitherto  unprece- 
dented, and  still  continue  to  in- 
crease them  without  shrinking  from 
any  sacrifice.  All  these  efforts, 
nevertheless,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  about  the  beneficent 
results  of  the  desired  pacification. 
...  In  proportion  as  the  arma- 
ments of  each  power  increase,  do 
they  less  and  less  fulfiU  the  objects 
which  the  governments  have  set 
before  themselves.  Economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the 
system  of  armaments  li  ouirance,^  and  the  continual  danger 
which  lies  in  this  accumulation  of  war  material,  are  transform- 
ing the  'armed  peace'  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden 
which  the  peoples  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing. 
It  appears  evident,  then,  that  if  this  state  of  things  continues, 
it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is  dcarcd 
>  "To  the  utiDoK." 
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to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which  make  every  thinking  being 
shudder  in  anticipation." 

As  the  result  of  the  tsar's  rescript,  delegates  from  twenty-six 
sovereign  states  met  in  1899  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  in  the 
First  Peace  Conference.  A  Second  Peace  Con-  Peice 
ference  of  forty-four  sovereign  states  assembled  in  conferences 
1907.  Attempts  were  made  at  these  gatherings  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  future  wars,  for  instance,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases  and  "dumdum"  bullets  and  the  dropping 
of  projectiles  from  balloons.  Every  proposal  to  reduce  arma- 
ments encountered,  however,  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Germany.  The  German  government  would  not  abandon  those 
deep-laid  schemes  for  conquest,  first  in  Europe  and  ultimately 
throughout  the  world,  which  are  summed  up  in  one  word  — 
Pan-Germanism. 

179.  Pan-Germanism 

The  material  development  of  Germany  between  1871  and  1914 
was  perhaps  unparalleled  in  European  history.  Her  popula- 
tion increased  from  forty-one  to  sixty-five  miUions ;  Kultnr  and 
her  foreign  trade  more  than  trebled ;  and  she  be-  n**ion»li»™ 
came  an  industrial  state  second  in  Europe  only  to  Great  Britain. 
Proud  of  their  army,  navy,  and  police,  of  their  handsome,  well- 
ordered  cities,  of  their  technical  schools  and  universities,  of 
their  science,  Uterature,  music,  and  art,  the  Germans  came  to 
believe  that  they  enjoyed  a  higher  culture  {KuUur)  than  any 
other  people.  The  Russians,  by  comparison,  were  barbarians ; 
the  French  and  Italians  decadent ;  and  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans, mere  money-grabbers.  "We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth," 
the  kaiser  told  his  countrymen.  Such  ideas  foimd  a  fertile 
soil  in  the  exaggerated  nationalism  which  had  been  fostered  by 
the  creation  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  ardent  belief  in  the  superiority  of  German  KuUur  seemed 
to  impose  the  duty  of  extending  it  to  alien  and  therefore  in- 
ferior peoples.  This  was  Geraiany's  divine  mission,  Kniturtnd 
according  to  her  philosophers,  historians,  clergy-  imperialism 
men,  and  government  officials.    Even  the  kaiser  could  say  in  all 
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seriousness  that  '^  God  has  called  us  to  dvilize  the  worid ;  we 
are  the  missionaries  of  human  progress." 

Before  the  world  could  be  remade  upon  the  German  model, 
it  had  to  be  first  conquered.  Both  backward  and  "decadent'* 
Kuitur  and  nations  possessed  their  own  standards  of  dviliza- 
miiiuritm  tion,  which  they  would  not  willingly  abandon 
even  for  Germany's  so-called  beneficent  Kuitur.  World- 
power,  in  fact,  meant  war.  Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  German 
society  labored  in  press  and  school  and  pulpit  to  prove  that  war 
is  a  holy  and  righteous  thing ;  that  it  corresponds  in  the  life  of 
nations  to  the  "struggle  for  existence"  ^  in  animal  life ;  and  that 
by  war  the  weaker,  incompetent  states  are  weeded  out  and 
room  is  made  for  those  stronger,  more  efficient  states  which 
alone  deserve  to  inherit  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
were  led  to  consider  war  inevitable  because  of  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  Russia,  the  "Slavic  peril";  because  France  wanted 
revenge  for  her  "Lost  Provinces";  and  because  Great  Britain 
only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  the  German  navy 
and  stifle  German  commerce.  It  was  taught  that  Germany 
ought  not  to  delay  until  her  enemies  were  ready  for  a  combined 
attack ;  she  should  attack  first  and  reap  the  advantage  of  her 
military  preparedness.  This  idea  of  an  oflFensive-defensivc 
war  particularly  appealed  to  a  people  who  owed  their  national 
greatness  to  successful  conflicts  deliberately  incurred  by  un- 
scrupulous rulers. 

The  autocratic  nature  of  the  German  government,  vesting 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs  so  largely  with  the  emperor,* 
^        .  made  the  egotistical,  domineering  personality  of 

William  II  a  very  important  factor  in  the  inter- 
national situation.  The  kaiser  inherited  the  warlike  traditions 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  William  I ;  and  even  the  shadowy 
claims  to  universal  dominion  put  forth  during  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors.  His  public  utterances  for  thirty 
years  were  a  constant  glorification  of  war  and  conquest.  One 
of  his  first  speeches  after  mounting  the  throne  had  an  ominous 
sound :  "  I  solenmly  vow  always  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 

^Seepage  6^1.  >  See  page  513. 
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a  special  war  tax,  to  be  expended  on  fortifications  and  equip- 
ment, had  been  collected.    The  army  had  been  much  increased. 

Enormous  stocks  of  munitions  had  been  accimiu- 
lated.  The  Kiel  Canal  had  been  reconstructed. 
Strategic  railways  leading  to  the  Belgian,  French,  and  Russian 
frontiers  had  been  laid  down.  All  things  were  ready  for  "The 
Day."  Germany  required  only  a  pretext  to  laimch  the  World 
War. 

Studies 

I.  Explain  the  following:  (a)  entente  cordiak;  {h)  the  "Lost  Provinces": 
(c)  "Middle  Europe";  {d)  "Agadir  incident";  and  (e)  "reinsurance  compact." 
3.  "The  Franco-German  War  of  1 870-1 871  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new  era  in 
European  diplomacy."  Comment  on  this  statement.  3.  How  was  Alsace-Lorraine 
the  "open  sore"  of  European  politics  after  1871?  4.  "The  hbtory  of  Europe  in 
recent  years  often  has  hinged  upon  such  remote  points  as  a  railroad  in  Asia  Minor, 
or  a  protectorate  in  northern  Africa,  or  a  harbor  in  China."  Conmient  on  this 
statement.  5.  How  would  you  define  (a)  militarism  and  (6)  imperialism,  as  these 
terms  have  been  used  in  the  present  chapter?  6.  What  are  some  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  compulsory  military  service?  7.  "England's  navy  is  a  necessity; 
Germany's  a  luxury."  Explain  this  statement.  8.  Why  has  war  been  called  the 
"national  industry"  of  Prussia?  9.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  European  countries 
included  in  the  Pan-German  program.  10.  On  the  map  between  pages  718-719 
trace  the  present  Slav-German  boundary  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THE  WORLD  WAR,  1914-19181 

180.  Beginning  of  the  War,  1914 

The  pretext  was  soon  supplied.  On  June  28,  1914,  the  arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Hapsburg  throne,  and  his 
wife  were  assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  ^^^^ 
Bosnia.  The  murderer,  a  Bosnian  and  therefore  Sarajevo 
an  Austrian  subject,  belonged  to  a  Serbian  secret  •saassination 
society  which  aimed  to  separate  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from 
the  Dual  Monarchy  and  add  them  to  Serbia.  The  Austrian 
government,  after  conducting  an  investigation,  alleged  that  he 
had  been  aided  by  Serbian  officials,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
government  of  Serbia.  This  accusation  has  never  been  proved. 
No  doubt  exists,  however,  that  the  Sarajevo  assassination 
was  a  poUtical  crime,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  propaganda 
among  the  South  Slavs  (Jugoslavs)  for  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  the  Balkans  as  she  had  been  expelled  from  Italy  and 
Germany. 

Nearly  a  month  passed.  Then  on  July  23,  Austria-Hungary 
sent  a  note  to  Serbia,  harsh,  peremptory,  and,  except  in  name, 
an  ultimatum.  It  demanded  that  Serbia  suppress  xntimatum 
anti-Austrian  pubhcations  and  organizations,  dis-  to  Serbia 
miss  from  the  army  or  the  dvil  service  all  those  implicated  in 
the  anti-Austrian  propa[ganda,  and  eliminate  anti-Austrian 
teachers  from  the  public  schools.  Serbia  was  further  to  allow 
the  "collaboration"  of  Austrian  officials  in. carrying  out  these 
measures.  Forty-eight  hours  only  were  granted  for  the  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  ultimatum. 

^  Webster,  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  chapter  xxxv,  "Diplo- 
macy of  the  Great  War."  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  31.  "Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points,  1918";  No.  32,  "Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Nation,  1918." 
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Serbia  replied  on  July  25.  She  agreed  to  all  the  Austriar 
demands  except  those  which  required  the  presence  on  Serbian 
Serbia*!  ^^^  ^^  representatives  of  the  Dual  Monardiy. 

reply  Such  an  arrangement,  Serbia  pointed  out,  would 

violate  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  state  —  would  make  her,  in 
fact,  an  Austrian  vassal.  She  concluded  by  offering  to  submit 
the  entire  dispute  to  arbitration  by  the  international  tribunal 
at  The  Hague  or  to  the  mediation  of  the  great  powers.  Austria- 
Hungary  rejected  the  Serbian  reply  as  insincere  and  on  July  28 
declared  war  upon  her  little  neighbor. 

Russia,  the  protector  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans,  could  not 
look  on  without  concern  while  a  great  Teutonic  power  destroyed 
ineff   ti  ^^  independence  of  a  weak  Slav  state.     But  if 

peace  Russia  intervened  to  aid  Serbia,  by  making  war 

proposals  ^j^  Austria-Hungary,  then  Germany,  as  the  latter^s 
ally,  would  surely  attack  Russia ;  and  France,  bound  to  Russia 
in  firm  alliance,  would  be  obliged  to  attack  Germany.  Efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  began  at  once.  The  Triple 
Entente  first  asked  Austria-Hungary  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  answer  from  Serbia.  Austria-Hungary  declined  to  do 
so.  Then  Great  Britain  and  France  urged  Serbia  to  make  her 
answer  to  the  ultimatum  as  conciliatory  as  possible.  After  the 
Serbian  reply  had  been  delivered.  Great  Britain,  through  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Minister .  for  Foreign  Affairs,  suggested  that 
the  four  great  powers  not  directly  involved  should  hold  a 
conference  in  London  to  adjust  the  Austro-Serbian  difiBculty. 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia  accepted  the  suggestion.  Germany 
rejected  it.  Finally,  Great  Britain  invited  Germany  herself 
to  propose  some  method  of  mediation,  but  the  German  govern- 
ment declared  that  the  whole  dispute  concerned  only  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Serbia  and  that  Russia  should  not  interfere  in  it. 
If  Russia  did  interfere,  Germany  would  back  her  ally. 

We  know  now  why  these  and  other  peace  proposals  during 
jjj^  that  last  fateful  week  of  July,  1914,  were  ineffect- 

decision  ive.    Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  had  already 

or  war  decided  for  war.     The  present  republican  govern- 

ment of  Austria  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  an  official 
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volume^  of  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  the  former 
imperial  government,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  ministerial 
meeting  held  in  Vienna,  July  7,  1914,  took  the  momentous 
decision  to  force  war  on  Serbia.  This  vas  to  be  done  by  send- 
ing a  note  with  such  impossible  demands  that  the  Serbian 
government  would  be  compelled  to  reject  them.  An  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  declaration  of  war  would  then  follow  in  due 
course.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Berchtold,  who  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  afterwards  signed  the  note  to  Serbia,  de- 
clared to  the  ministers  that  the  kaiser  had  "emphatically" 
assuied  him  of  the  "unconditional  support  of  Germany  in  case 
of  a  warlike  complication  with  Serbia."  Germany  was  thus  pre- 
pared to  support  Austria-Hungary  to  the  uttermost. 

Russia  had  yielded  to  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Balkan 
crises  of  1908  and  1912-1913 ;  in  1914  she  accepted  their  chal- 
lenge.   Russian  troops  began  to  mobilize  against  ^, 
Austria-Hungary  on  July  29  and  against  Germany  at  war  with 
on    July   30.    The   German   government,   which  ^'^^^^ 
had  already  begun  military  preparations,  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Russia  ordering  that  country  to  start  demobilization  within 
twelve  hours  or  accept  the  consequences  (July  31).    Russia 
did  not  reply.    The  kaiser,  exercising  his  right  to  make  "defen- 
sive warfare,"  immediately  signed  the  document  declaring  that 
a  state  of  hostilities  existed  between  Germany  and  Russia 
(August  i). 

Asked  by  Germany  what  was  to  be  her  attitude  in  the  coming 
struggle,  France  replied  that  she  "would  do  that  which  her  in- 
terests dictated,"  and  began  to  mobilize.     Ger-  ^ 
many  thert  declared  war  on  France  (August  3).  at  war  with 
It  is  now  known*  that  had   France  decided   to  ''*"<^« 
remain  neutral,  thus  repudiating  her  treaty  with  Russia,  the 
German  government  intended  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
fortresses  of  Toul  and  Verdun  as  a  pledge  of  French  neutrality 

'  DiplonuUic  Documents  on  the  Antecedents  of  the  Wair  of  1014,  Part  I,  Vienna,  1919. 
Stetc  Printing  Office. 

*  Revelations  of  M.  Pincbon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  March  i,  1918. 
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until  the  close  of  the  war.  Germany  thus  showed  herself  so 
anxious  to  embroil  France  in  the  conflict  that  she  made  demands 
which  that  country  could  not  and  was  not  expected  to  accept. 

Germany  also  tried  to  learn  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain. 
The  German  Chancellor,  Bethmann-HoUweg,  promised  that  if 
Attitude  Great  Britain  would  stand  aloof,  Germany  would 

of  Greit  agree  not   to   take  any  European  territory  from 

France,  but  he  refused  to  give  assurances  as  to 
the  French  colonies.  Sir  Edward  Grey  retorted  that  Great 
Britain  could  never  conclude  such  a  disgraceful  bargain  with 
Germany,  at  the  expense  of  France.  The  British  Foreign 
Minister,  however,  made  it  clear  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
be  drawn  into  a  Franco-German  War  unless  France  and  Russia 
rejected  "any  reasonable  proposal"  for  peace  put  forward  by 
the  Central  Powers.  After  the  German  declaration  of  war 
on  Russia  and  the  German  invasion  of  neutral  Luxemburg,* 
Great  Britain  promised  France  the  help  of  the  British  fleet  in 
case  the  German  fleet  operated  against  the  unprotected  western 
coast  of  France.  The  British  government  could  not  honorably 
do  less,  for,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-French  entente ^  France 
since  1912  had  concentrated  h^  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  so 
that  the  British  fleet  might  be  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea 
against  the  possibly  hostile  German  navy. 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  the  European 
powers,  including  France  and  Prussia,  both  in  1831  and  1839; 
furthermore,  the  Second  Peace  Conference  in  1907,  with  Ger- 
many consenting,  expressly  declared  the  territory  of  neutral 
Violation  of  States  to  be  inviolable.  True  to  its  treaty  engage- 
Beli^an  ments,  the  French  government  on  August  i  an- 

neutr  ty  nounced  its  intention  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality. 
The  next  day,  however,  Germany  addressed  a  note  to  Belgium 
demanding  permission  to  move  troops  across  the  country  into 
France  and  threatening,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  leave  Belgium's 
fate  to  the  "decision  of  arms."  The  Belgian  government, 
under  King  Albert,  declined  to  "sacrifice  the  honor  of  the 
nation  and  betray  its  duty  toward  Europe."    On  August  4  the 

^  S«e  ya^se  ^28  and  note  z. 
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German  army  invaded  Belgium.  Bethmaim-Hollweg  frankly 
admitted  before  the  Reichstag,  the  same  day,  that  the  invasion 
was  "a  breach  of  international  law,"  and  the  kaber,  in  a  cable 
message  to  President  Wilson '  acknowledged  that  Belgian  neu- 
trality "had  to  be  violated  by 
Germany  on  strategical  grounds." 

An  invasion  of  Belgium  was,  in 
fact,  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
German  plan  of  cam-  __  .  . 
paign,  which  mvolved  importanca 
a  swift,  crushing  blow  *^  ^"'»"°' 
at  the  French  before  Russian 
mobilization  could  be  completed. 
No  rapid  movement  against  France 
was  possible  from  the  east,  first, 
because  the  high  bluSs  and  narrow 
river  valleys  in  this  part  of  the 
country  made  defense  easy;  and, 
second,  because  the  eastern  frontier 
had  been  protected,  since  the 
Franco-German  War,  by  fortresses 
all  the  way  from  Verdun  to  Belfort.  An  attack  from  the 
northeast  presented  fewer  difficulties,  for  a  comparatively 
level  plain,  well  provided  with  roads  and  railways,  stretches 
from  Germany  through  Belgium  and  France  to  the  environs  of 
Paris.  Furthermore,  France  had  not  strongly  fortified  her 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  having  trusted  to  the  neutrality 
of  that  country  for  protection. 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium  has  been  a  cardinal  point  in  British 
foreign  policy  ^ce  the  Middle  Ages.    To  Great  Britain  it  seems 
essential  that  the  Belgian  coast  shall  not  be  occu-  Gemunr 
pied  by  a  strong  military  power,  thus  menacing  ■'  w"  with 
Bntish  control  of  the  Channel.     Over  this  question 
she  fought  with  Philip  II  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
later  with  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon.     Great  Britain,  moreover, 
bad  her  ezplidt  treaty  obligations  to  Belgium,  obligations  which 
1  Scot  Au(u3t  10,  1014. 
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no  honorable  nation  could  fail  to  re^>ect.  Wben,  therefoir,  news 
came  that  German  troops  were  entering  Belgium,  the  British 
government,  at  this  time  controlled  by  the  Liberals  under  Mr. 
Asquith,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  requiring  assurances  by 
midnight,  August  4,  that  Belgian  neutrality  would  be  respected. 
Germany  refused,  and  Bethmann-HoUweg,  in  his  final  interview 
with  the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  complained  that  Great 
Britain  was  about  to  fight  a  kindred  nation  just  for  "a  scrap  of 
paper."  About  midnight  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany, 

181.   The  Westem  Front 

The  war  quickly  converted  the  Triple  Entente  into  a  Tr^ilc 
Alliance.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  engaged  not  to 
ThaAOlM.  make  peace  separately  and  to  accept  a  general 
peace  only  on  terms  agreeable  to  all  of  them.  The 
instinct  of  self-presena- 
tion,  whidi  had  united 
Europe  against  Frar.ce 
under  Louis  XIV  and 
Napoleon ,  was  now  aroused 
agamst  the  military  domi- 
nation of  Germany  under 
the  kaiser.  As  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  her  fleet,  her 
money,  and  eventually  her 
army,  formed  the  keystone 
of  the  a>alitIon. 

Germany  and  Austtia- 
Hungaiy,  though  less  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  than 
their  antagonists,  held  a 
better  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  outset 
in  the  number  of  trained 
soldiers  and  ia  guns,  munitions,  and  equipment.     Above  all, 
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they  possessed  a  superiority  both 
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they  were  prepared.  Austria-Hungary  had  aheady  massed 
part  of  her  army  against  Serbia,  while  Germany,  by  means  of 
her  strategic  raikoads,  could  move  and  concentrate  The  Central 
troops  on  her  eastern  or  western  frontier  with  Powers,  1914 
greater  speed  than  either  Russia  or  France.  Should  it  prove  to 
be  a  short  war,  the  Central  Powers  seemed  likely  to  win  an 
overwhelming  victory. 

Hostilities  began  on  the  western  front  with  the  converging 
advance  of  the  German  armies  in  three  groups,  one  through  Bel- 
gium, one  through  Luxemburg,  and  one  from  Lor- 
raine  against  the  eastern  fortresses  of  France.  German 
The  Germans  occupied  Luxemburg  without  re-  •^^•'^ce 
sistance  and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  Belgians.  The 
fortresses  of  Liege  and  Namur,  supposedly  impregnable,  were 
smashed  to  pieces  by  the  huge  German  siege  guns,  and  Brussels 
itself  was  captured.  Nevertheless,  the  Belgian  resistance  — 
heroic,  unexpected  —  delayed  by  at  least  twelve  days  the  arrival 
of  the  Germans  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  French  gained 
time  to  complete  mobilization  and  the  British  to  send  an  ex- 
peditionary force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  After  the 
first  clash  at  Mons,  the  Anglo-French  armies  retired  southward, 
fighting  delaying  actions  all  the  way.  The  invaders  soon  crossed 
the  Mame  and  at  the  nearest  point  came  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Paris.  The  opposing  forces  were  now  extended  in  an  immense 
semi-circle,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  to  a  little  below  Verdun. 

At  the  Mame  the  Allied  commanders.  General  Joffre  and 
Sir  John  French,  stayed  the  retreat.    A  new  army  (the  Sixth 
Army),  which  had  been  quietly  prepared  in  Paris 
and  of  whose  existence  the  Germans  were  ignorant,  the  Mame. 
was   suddenly   launched   at  their  exposed   right  September 
flank.    At  the  same  time  General  Foch's  mag- 
nificent assault  drove  in  their  center  on  both  sides  of  the  marshes 
of  St.-Gond.     The  weight  of  the  combined  attack  sent  them 
back  in  confusion,  and  with  heavy  losses  ol  men  and  material, 
across  the  Aisne  River.    The  importance  of  these  successes  was 
vastly  increased  by  the  simultaneous  victories  of  the  French  on 
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their  eastern  frontier,  where  they  held  the  enemy  back  in  the 
Argoiuie  and  before  Nancy.  Such  was  the  seven  days*  battle 
of  the  Mame.    The  Germans  had  been  out-generaled  and  out- 
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fought ;  German  plans  for  a  speedy  triumph  had  been  upset; 
and  Paris  had  been  saved. 

Both  sides  now  bent  every  effort  to  extend  their  lines  north- 
ward to  the  sea.  The  Germans  hoped  to  seize  Dunkirk  and 
Tfaance  Calais,  two  important  Channel  ports,  and  thus 
to  the  tea  to  interrupt  the  direct  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France;  but  the  Allies  readied  the 
Channel  first  and  farther  north  at  Nieuport.  Then  fdlowed 
in  October  and  November,  1914,  the  first  battle  of  Ypres, 
when  the  Germans,  by  massed  attacks,  tried  vainly  to  break 
through  the  British  lines.  Near  the  coast  the  Belgians  cut 
the  dikes  of  the  liver  Ysec,  flooding  the  lowlands  and  stepping 
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any  advance  in  this  direction.  Trench  warfare  now  began  to 
replace  open  fighting  all  along  the  western  front  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles. 

Repeated  efforts  to  break  tbe  deadlock  on  the  western  front 
marked  the  year  1915.  Both  French  and  British  made  some 
Tha  progress  in  clearing  enemy  trenches  by  means  of 

deadlock  concentrated  shell-fire,  but  as  yet  the  production  of 

high-explosive  shells  was  insufficient  for  prolonged  "blasting 
operations."  The  Germans,  on  their  part,  employed  poison- 
gas  —  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Conventions  —  in 
tbe  second  battle  of  Ypres,  during  April  and  May.  Tbe  situ- 
ation was  critical  for  a  time,  until  the  French  and  British  manu- 
factured gas  masks  to  overcome  the  choking  fumes.  The  Allies 
were  eventually  obliged  themselves  to  use  this  hideous  de\-icc 
against  the  enemy. 

Tbe  first  half  of  1916  was  marked  by  the  German  assault  upoo 
Verdun,  the  most  important  French  stronghold  on  tbe  eastern 
frontier.     The  sieoe  of 
Verdun,  the   aty   lasted   nearly 

Ti''"iM«  ^''^  months  and  cost  the 
lives  of  at  least  half  a 
million  men  on  both  sides.  Tbe  Ger- 
mans under  tbe  crown  prince  were 
determined  to  take  the  place  at  any 
cost.  The  French  were  equally  de- 
termined to  defend  it  at  any  cost. 
"They  shall  not  pass!"  became  the 
battle-cry  of  all  France.  They  did 
not  pass.  More  than  that,  in  the 
fall  of  1916  the  French  resumed  the 
offensive  and  within  seven  hours 
drove  tbe  Germans  back  almost  to 
their  original  lines.  Ruined  Verdun, 
like  ruined  Ypres,  thus  remained  in  Allied  bands. 

What  more  than  anything  else  relieved  the  pressure  on 
Verdun  was  the  Anglo-French  attack  agamst  the  German  lines 
aJoog  tbe  rivei  Somme.     By  this  time  Great  Britain  had 
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adopted  cooscription  and  had  built  up  a  magnificent  army 
commanded  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig.    The  Allies  now  possessed 
more  heavy  guns  and  munitions  than  the  Germans,  Battla  at 
and  in  the  "  tanks  "  a  weapon  destined  to  prove  its  'J""  So"ni». 
value  in  breaking  the  trench  deadlock.     The  Allied  iroTember, 
advance  took  plare  on  a  front  of  twenty  miles  to  ^•W 
a  maximum  depth  of  about  nine  miles.     It  was  finally  checked 
by  German  counter-attacks  and  by  bad  weather,  which  turned 
the  battle-field  into  a  sea  of  mud.  p 

To  forestall  another  attack,  the  Germans  in  the  spring  of 
191 7  retired  on  a  wide  front  to  the  shorter  and  more  defensible 
Hindenburg  ^^^ 
Line.  Theter-  Hindenburg 
ritory  evacu-  '^" 
ated  by  them  was  laid 
completely  waste,  every 
building  being  destroyed, 
vineyards  uprooted,  and 
orchards  cut  down.  The 
Allies  advanced  over  this 
wilderness  and  from  April 
to  December  conducted  a 
steady  offensive,  which 
brought  them  appreciable 
gains.  The  Hindenburg 
Line  still  held,  however, 
when  the  approach  of 
winter  put  an  end  to  active 
operations. 

The  German  treatment  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
aroused  the  horror  of  the  civilized  world.  Deliberate,  systematic 
massacres  of  the  civil  population  to  prevent  or 


famous  university,  the  shelling  of  the  Cloth  Hall 

of  Ypres  and  the  cathedral  of  Reims,  the  imfwsition  of  excessive 

taxes  and  heavy  fines  on  Belgian  and  French  dties,  the  robbing 
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of  Belgium  and  northern  France  of  coal,  metals,  machinery, 
and  raw  materials,  finally,  the  forcible  deportation  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  civilians,  both  men  and  women,  for  forced  labor 
in  Germany  —  these  were  some  of  the  atrocities  and  outrages 
which  characterized  German  treatment  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory. The  inhabitants  would  have  [>erished  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efficient  system  of  relief  organized  by  an  American,  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  enlisted  the  help  of  the  Allies  and  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  for  the  invaded  districts. 

182.   The  Eastern  Front 

There  was  no  deadlock  on  the  eastern  front.  Tlie  Rus^ns 
mobilized  more  rapidly  than  had  been  expected  and  put  large 
forces  in  the  field,  under  the  general  command 
f  the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  an  uncle  of  the  tsar. 
Pnsda.  Their  plan  of  campaign  involved  a  simultaneous 

advance  against  the  Germans  in  East  Prussia  and 
the  Austrians  in  Galicia.  The  Russian  armies  which  entoed 
East  Prussia,  a  difficult  countr}' 
of  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers. 
were  surprised  and  well-nigh  an- 
nihilated by  HindenbuTg  at  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg  (August, 
1Q14).  The  following  JanuaT>', 
when  the  Russians  again  ven- 
tured into  this  part  of  Germany, 
Hindenburg  won  another  over- 
whelming victory  at  the  battle  of 
ihe  Mazurian  Lakes. 
The  Russians  met  better  luck  in 

_    „     ,        Galicia.    They  ovcr- 

The  Snulaiu  n     1  -      » 

in  Gmiida.       ran  all  this  Austrian 

HiNDENBimc  iwt-uiB       province  and  by  the 

spring  of  1915  began  to  penetrate  the  Carpathian  passes  into 

Hungary.     These  successes  had  the  further  result  of  causing 

the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  the  western  front, 
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with  a  consequent  weakening  of  Germany's  offensive  power 
against  the  French  and  British. 

The  summer  of  191 5  saw  some  of  the  most  tremendous  en- 
gagements of  the  entire  war.  Hindenburg  now  assumed  com- 
Hindenburg's  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  eastern  armies  of  both  the  Central 
"drive,"  Powers  and  started  a  terrific  "drive"  in  Poland 

and  Galicia.  The  result  of  the  fighting  is  best 
traced  on  the  accompanying  map,  which  shows  the  enormous 
territory  reoccupied  or  newly  acquired  by  the  Central  Powers. 
At  the  end  of  191 5  the  battle-line  on  the  eastern  front  stretched 
from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Rumanian  frontier. 

Russia's  recuperative  power  was  strikingly  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing year.  General  Brusilov  attacked  the  Austro-German 
^     .,    ,         armies  on  a  wide  front  between  the  Pripet  Marshes 

BruBiloy  8 

*'  drive,"  and  Bukowina,  pushing  them  back  from  twenty  to 
^•^*  fifty  miles  and  making  huge  captures  of  men  and 

suppUes.  The  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  early  in 
191 7,  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  offensive.  From  this 
time  there  was  little  more  fighting  on  the  eastern  front.  Ncvct- 
theless,  Russia's  part  in  the  World  War  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. The  sacrifices  which  she  made  without  stint  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  struggle  were  essential  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  Allies. 

183.   The  Balkan  and  Italian  Fronts 

As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  Montenegro  made  common 
cause  with  Serbia.  The  three  other  Christian  states  of  the 
«r    ^  ..^        Balkans  at  first  did  not  declare  themselves.    Bul- 

Neutrauty 

of  the  garia  had  no  love  for  Austria-Hungary,  but  she 

BaUuns  cordially  hated  Serbia,  her  most  successful  foe  in 

the  Second  Balkan  War.  Rumania  was  friendly  neither  to 
Austria-Hungary  nor  to  Russia,  for  both  possessed  provinces 
which  she  wished  to  "  redeem  "  from  alien  rule.^  Public  opinion 
in  Greece,  as  voiced  by  Venizelos,  the  prime  minister,  favored 
the  Allies.  The  pro-German  King  Constantine  and  the  court 
party  managed,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  a  nominal  neutrality. 

i  Transylvania,  Bukowina,  and  Bessarabia. 
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Turkey,  largely  controlled  by  Germany  and  fearful  of  Rus- 
sia's designs  on  Constantinople,  soon  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Central  Powers.  Her  entrance  Turkey  Joini 
did  not  at  first  appreciably  ^«  c»ntrtl 
afFect  the  situation,  for  she  was  October. 
still  cut  oS  from  her  associates  '^•** 
by  a  neutral  Bulgaria  and  a  hostile  Serbia. 
The  sultan  proclaimed  a  holy  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  "enemies  of  Islam." 
Contrary  to  Geiman  hopes,  the  Moslems 
of  North  Africa,  Egypt,  and  India,  instead 
of  revolting,  loyally  supported  France  and 
Great  Britain.  An  attempt  in  1915  by  an 
Anglo-French  fleet  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  take  Constantinople  proved  disastrous,- 
however.  No  greater  success  attended  the  um*  witb  the  myii  mat 
heroic  efforts  of  the  "Anzacs"  (Australians  "i™  ■■"'  """'l  ",**« 
and  New  Zealanders)  to  secure  a  footing  on  ^q  iBsaibed  "For 
the  peninsula  of  Gallipoh,  and  the  troops  viiour." 
were  finally  withdrawn  from  this  graveyard  of  Allied  hopes. 

After  long  hesitation  Bulgaria  also  threw  in  her  lot  with  the 
Central  Powers.     The  situation  in  the  Balkans  now  changed 
overnight.    Brave  little  Serbia,  b„].„j, 
who   earlier   in   the   war  had  join*  the 
twice  expelled   the  Austrians,   ^^^ 
quickly    collapsed    under    the  October, 
double  attack  of  Austro-Ger-  "** 
mans  from  the  north  and  Bulgarians  from 
the  east.     Montenegro,  Serbia's  ally,  was 
likewise  conquered,  together  with  northern 
Albania.      The    triumph    of    the   Central 
Powers  had  the  important  result  of  opening 
up  railway  communication  between  Berlin 
and  Constantinople. 
Military  operations  in  the  Balkans  were 
not  yet  over.    Influenced  by  the  success  of  Brusilov's  "drive" 
on  the  eastern  front  and  the  Anglo-French  victories  at  Verdun 
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and  on  the  Somme  in  the  West,  Rumania  dedded  to  jmn  the 
Allies,  in  order  to  liberate  her  "unredeemed"  peoples  bom 
RumaaU  *^^™  "^^-  ^*''  armies  promptly  invaded  Tran- 
join*  the  sylvania.    A  Gennan-Austrian-Bulgarian  counter- 

Ancun.  stroke  drove  them   out  and  led  to  the  speedy 

itis  conquest  of   two-thirds  of   their  own   tenitoiy. 

The  Rumanian  collapse  brought  enormous  advantages  to  the 
Central  Powers,  who  now  had  access  to  the  grain  fields  and 
oil  wells  of  Rumania.  It  also  shortened  their  battle-front  by 
five  hundred  miles  and  faciUtated  their  oommunications  with 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign  a  large  Anglo- 
French  force  had  been  gathered  behind  the  defenses  of  Salonika 
Crecea  liriiit  *°  Greece,  partly  as  a  threat  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
the  AlUei,  and  partly  to  prevent  King  Constantine  from  bring- 
jnne,  i«i7  j^g  Greece  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Cenkal 
Powers.  He  was  finally  deposed  by  the  Allies,  who  placed 
his  second  son,  Alexander, 
on  the  throne.  Venizelos, 
whom  Constantine  had  dis- 
missed from  office,  became 
prime  minister  once  more 
and  immediately  took  steps 
to  insure  the  coc^jeration  of 
his  country  with  the  Allies. 
The  Balkan  front  henceforth 
extended  westward  from  the 
j£gean  to  the  Adriatic. 

Italy  declared  neutrality 

in  1914,  giving   the  same 

reason  which  she  had  given 

„  ,.  in  1913.'  namely,  that  the 

terms  of  the  Tnple  AUiantx 

did  not  hind  her  to  assist  the  Central  Powers  in  an  offensive 

war.     But  Italy  was  unable  to  remain  neutral.     Union  with 

the  Allies  meant  an  opportunity  to  wrest  ludia  Irredenta*  from 
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the  grasp  of  Austria-Hungary,  her  traditional  foe.    Further- 
more, Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
had   promised   Italy    a   considerable   portion  of  ^^  .^^i^^ 
the   Dalmatian  coast  and  the   adjacent   islands,  tte  Aiiiai. 
besides  a   share   of    Turkish    territories,   should      *^' 
the  Ottoman  Empire  be  partiUoned  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
WhUe  the  pressure  of  naUonal  interests  thus  influenced  the  de- 
acon of  the  Italian  government,  even  more  compelling,  per- 
haps, was  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  people  that 


The  Italian  Fbont 


the  Allies  were  fighting  in  a  just  cause  for  everything  that  man- 
kind holds  dear.  '  Italy,  an  andent  home  of  civilization,  would 
aid  her  Latin  sister  France  in  defending  civihzatton  against 
what  seemed  a  fresh  inroad  of  the  Germanic  barbarians. 

The  entrance  of  Italy  added  another  front  and  almost  com- 
pleted the  endrdement  of  the  Central  Powers.     Italian  armies 
marched  against  Trieste  and  the  Trcntino,  but  n^u^n 
for  a  long  time  made  slow  proKress.    TheAustrians  cMnpiieni 
held  the  crests  of  the  mountains  and  the  passes ;  consequently. 
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the  Italians  had  to  force  their  way  upward  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  During  the  summer  of  1916  they  finally  crossed  the 
Isonzo  River  and  occupied  Gorizia  on  the  way  to  Trieste. 
The  break-up  of  Russia  after  the  revolution  freed  large  forces 
of  the  Central  Powers  for  service  against  Italy.  An  Austro- 
German  attack,  late  in  191 7,  undid  all  that  the  Italians  had 
accomplished  in  more  than  two  years  of  hard  fighting  and 
forced  them  back  as  far  as  the  Piave  River.  There,  with  some 
aid  from  French  and  British  troops,  the  Italians  checked  their 
foes. 

The  military  situation  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  191 7  clearly 
favored  the  Central  Powers.  On  the  western  front  they  held 
The  AUiei  Luxemburg,  nearly  all  of  Belgiimi,  and  a  broad 
and  the  strip  of  northern  France  containing  valuable  coal 

Powers,  ^^d  iron  mines.    On  the  eastern  front  they  held 

1917  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Courland,  the  richest  indus- 

trial districts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  They  had  overrun 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  a  large  part  of  Rumania.  They  had 
taken  most  of  Venetia  from  the  Italians.  Their  only  terri- 
torial losses  to  the  Allies  were  in  southern  Alsace  and  eastern 
Galicia.  A  different  picture,  however,  was  presented  outside 
of  Europe  and  on  the  sea. 

184.  The  War  outside  of  Europe  and  on  the  Sea, 

1914-1917 

The  sea-power  of  the  Allies  enabled  them  to  capture  Ger- 
many's colonial  possessions.  The  British  and  French  seized 
Togo  and  the  Cameroons  in  West  Africa.  British 
of  tiie  troops  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  assisted  by 

arfoSea  ^^^^  Boers,  took  German  Southwest  Africa,  and 

in  cooperation  with  Belgian  forces  took  German 
East  Africa.  The  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific  were 
conquered  by  the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the 
Japanese. 

Japan  promptly  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
She  had  not  forgotten  the  kaiser's  slighting  references  to  the 
"Yellow  Peril"  nor  the  fact  that  Germany  had  been  chiefly 
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instrumental  in  depriving  her  of  Port  Arthur,  after  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  in  1895.'     Moreover,  Japan  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  providing  for  mutual  f,^^^^^  „, 
support  were  the  territorial  rights  or  special  inter-   KianclMai 
ests  of  either  power  in  the  Far  East  threatened  *•" 
by  another  power .'    Japan's  special  contributioo  to  the  Allied 
cause  was  the  capture  of  Kiauchau,  the  German  naval  base 
and  stronghold  in  the  FarEast, 
Germany's    ally,     Turkey, 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  out- 
lying possessions,  ^^^^^t 
Great   Britain  Egypt  and 
proclaimed  a  pro-  *'■'*'■ 
tectorate  over  Egypt  and  set 
up  a  new  ruler,  who  was  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  sul- 
tan at  Constantinople.     The 
British  also  encouraged  a  re- 
volt   of    the    Arabs   against 
Turkey.    Arab  troops  secured 
Mecca  and  Medina,  the  sacred 
places  of  Arabia,  and  estab- 
hshed    the    kingdom    of    the     ,^  - 
Hejaz,  which   extends    along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 

Two  other  countries,  long    «ppeiiBi  in  p««*,  d«,  19.  1917.  »t  the 
under  the  heel  of  the  Turk,    tin,co(.i«Bri<«i.„p,„^<,ij«makn.. 
owed  their  liberation  to  Great  Britain.   An  expeditionary  force, 
largely  composed  of  Indian  contingents,  invaded 
Mesopotamia  by  way  of  the  Tigris  River  and  m'mpo- 
entered  Bagdad  in  triumph  (March,  1917).    An-  t*mU«nd 
other  British  army,  starting  from  Egypt,  invaded 
Palestine  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  (December,  191 7). 
The  Holy  City,  after  nearly  seven  centuries,  was  again  in 
Christian  hands. 

1  See  pagt  SS8-  '  See  pi«e  J63. . 
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The  fleets  of  the  Allies  quickly  swept  the  merchantmen  of 
the  Central  Powere  from  the  ocean  and  oimpeUed  their  war- 
juiied  ships  to  keep  the  shelter  of  home  ports.    The  few 

control  of  German  raiders  which  remained  at  large  after 
""  ■"'  hostilities  began  were  either  captured  or  sunk. 

Once  only  did  the  German  "High  Seas  Fleet"  shp  out  of  Kiel 
Harbor,  to  be  met  by  the  British  fleet  o£E  the  coast  of  Jutland 
(May  31,  1916).  Both  sides  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  en- 
gagement which  followed.  With  the  approach  of  darkness, 
however,  the  German  ships  returned  to  their  safe  anchorage 
and  did  not  emerge  again  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Allied  control  of  the  sea  led  to  an  immediate  blockade  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  Three  results  followed.  The 
The  Allies  were  able  freely  to  import  food  and  raw 

Uocktdo  materials  from  their  colonies  and  neutral  states. 
They  kept  the  ocean  lanes  safe  for  the  transportation  of  troc^ 
from  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  Canada,  meanwhile  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  Austro-German  reservists  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Finally,  the  Allies  extinguished  the 
commerce  of  the  Central  Powers,  who  were  henceforth  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  necessary  sinews  of  war  for  their  armies  and 
food  for  their  dviUan  population. 

As  the  war  continued,  the  Allied  blockade  became  more  and 
more  stringent.  At  first,  it  prevented  the  importation  into 
„_    ^  Germany  only  of  munitions  and  other  materials 

rfthe  used  for  mihtary  purposes.     In  February,  1915, 

blockade  Q^g^j  Britain  also  declared  foodstuffs  contraband, 
and  as  such  liable  to  seizure  if  carried  from  neutral  countries 
in  neutral  ships  to  Germany.  The  British  justified  their  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  German  government  had  already  com- 
mandeered the  stocks  of  grain  in  private  hands  to  insure  the 
feeding  of  its  armies,  in  other  words,  had  itself  treated  food- 
stuffs as  practically  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Central  Powers  relied  on  submarines  (U-boats)  to  break 
Submarine  the  blockade.  During  the  first  months  of  the  war 
"•**•"  the  submarines   attacked   only  enemy  warships, 

but   before  Vong   they   began    to   destroy   without   warning 
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enemy  merchantmen.  This  was  in  fiagmnt  defiance  of  inter- 
national law,  which  requires  that  a  cargo  or  a  passenger  ship, 
under  either  an  enemy  or  a  neutral  flag,  shall  be  warned  before 
being  attacked  and  every  effort  made  to  safeguard  human  lives. 
After  the  British  action  in  making  food  contraband,  Germany 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  waters  around  the  British  Isles 
a  "war  zone,"  where  all  enemy  merchantmen  would  be  sunk, 
whether  or  not  passengers  and  crews  could  be  rescued.     Neutral 


German  Basreh  Zone  (Febbcary 


[917) 


vessels  were  also  warned  against  trespassing  within  the  zone. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  declaration  constituted  only  a 
"paper  blockade,"  of  the  sort  that  had  been  already  prohibited 
by  international  law.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  blockade 
by  piratical  means  brought  about  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War. 
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186.  Interventioii  of  tb«  United  States 
President  Wilson  announced  tbe  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  No 
Th  Onit  d  °^^'^  course  seemed  possible,  in  view  of  our  tradi- 
Suut  u  tlonal  policy  of  non-interference  in  European 
■  neoir«l  affairs  and  our  peaceful  temper.  The  President 
also  asked  for  neutrality  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  that  the  United  States,  as  the  one  great  nation 
at  peace,  might  in  time  be  able  to  mediate  between  the  warring 
countries.  While  the  government  did  remain  neutral,  Ameri- 
can citizens  could  not  avoid  taking  sides.  The  Central  Powers 
had  many  active  sympathizers,  especially  among  those  of  Gei- 
man   birth  or  parentage.    Public  opinion,  however,   favored 


Joixi- 
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the  Allies ;  above  all,  France,  to  whom  we  owed  our  liberty, 
and  Belgium,  so  innocent  and  so  cruelly  wronged.  But  as  yet 
there  was  httle  thought  of  our  active  participation  in  the  war. 
Before  long  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  diplomatic 
controversies  with  the  belligerents.  President  Wilson  made 
repeated  and  vigorous  protests  to  Great  Briton  regarding 
Submarine  alleged  infringements  by  that  country  of  our  neutral 
atrodUM  rights  at  sea,  especially  the  detention  of  American 
ships  in  British  ports  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  carried 
contrabaiFd  goods.  But  Germany's  proclamation  of  a  "war 
zone"  rtused  a  much  more  serious  issue.  President  Witson 
protested  at  once,  declaring  that  the  United  States  would  hold 
the  German  government  to  a  "strict  accountability"  for 
American  ships  dealio^cd  oi  American  citizens  killed.    Gcr- 
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many  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  "accidents"  which  might 
occur.  U-boats  proceeded  to  torpedo  the  great  British  liner 
Lusitania,  with  the  loss  of  over  one  hundred  American  men, 
women,  and  children  (May  7, 1915)/  and  also  attacked  American 
ships  and  those  of  other  neutral  nations.  A  "war  of  notes" 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  finally  extorted  a 
German  pledge  not  to  sink  merchant  vessels  without  warning, 
unless  they  attempted  to  escape  or  offered  resistance  (May, 
1916).  Germany  never  intended  to  keep  her  pledge  any  longer 
than  convenient,  as  the  frank  Bethmann-Hollweg  afterwards 
admitted  in  a  public  statement. 
At  the  end  of  January,  1917,  she 
notified  the  American  government 
of  her  purpose  to  sink  at  sight  all 
ships,  both  enemy  and  neutral, 
found  within  certain  areas  adjoin- 
ing the  British  Isles,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Only  narrow  "  safety 
lanes  "  to  one  British  port  and  to 
Greek  waters  were  left  open  for  a 
limited  amount  of  neutral  traffic 
inside  the  barred  zone.  Germany  ua  ie»™i «««  Banmu  r  No  con- 
thus  proposed  to  violate  every  j^'^t! '  xb^^^^I^'ljif ^1" 
right  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  tiu  iddtd  gum  ud  .irpUoa  which, 
for  which  the  United  States  had  bo-™.  u«  i«*.-.a  did  ».  cro'- 
ever  contended.  President  Wilson  then  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  German  government.  This  act  did  not 
necessarily  mean  war,  but  it  prepared  the  way  for  war. 

Submarine  atrocities  combined  with  Austro-Oerman  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  throughout  the  United  States  to  arouse  the 
warlike  temper  of  the  American  people.     From  i„(ji™m 
the  very  start  ofiBdal  and  non-official  representa-  •nd  eon- 
tives  of  the  Central  Powers  had  done  all  they  could  •p''^" 
to  destroy  munition  plants  and  steel  factories  supplying  the 
Allies.    Funds  were  sent  to  the  German  ambassador  for  use 
1  In  all,  1195  penoiu  wen  drowned. 
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in  bribing  Congress  to  declare  an  embargo  on  the  traffic  in 
munitions.  Spies  were  multiplied  throughout  the  country. 
EflForts  were  made  to  foment  ill  feeling  in  the  United  States 
against  Japan  and  in  Mexico  against  the  United  States.  When 
Germany  was  about  to  proclaim  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare and  believed  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  woiJd 
follow,  she  even  invited  Mexico  to  enter  an  alliance  with  her, 
promising  aid  in  helping  that  country  recover  the  American 
Southwest.  Such  actions  convinced  our  people  that  Germany 
and  her  satellites  were  nmning  amuck  imder  irresponsible  rulers 
and  that  national  safety,  no  less  than  national  honor,  required 
us  to  take  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

American  intervention  soon  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  President,  in  an  address  before  a  special  session  of  Congress, 
urged  that  since  Germany  had  repeatedly  com-  xhe  United 
mitted  hostile  acts  against  the  United  States,  we  States  as* 
should  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent     *  8»«nt 
thus  thrust  upon*  us.     Congress  responded  by  declaring  war  on 
Germany  (April  6,  1917).     Similar  action  was  taken  as  to 
Austria-Hungary  in  December  of  the  same  year.    Diplomatic 
relations  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  also  broken. 

.\merica,  the  President  said,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  people 
of  the  Central  Powers,  who  had  been  led  blindly  into  the  war. 
America's  quarrel  was  with  their  autocratic  gov-  American 
emments.  She  asked  nothing  for  herself,  neither  war  aims 
annexations  nor  indemnities.  She  fought  to  put  down  divine- 
right  monarchy,  secret  diplomacy,  and  militarism,  to  promote 
among  mankind  that  ordered  liberty  under  law  which  she  had 
long  enjoyed,  and  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
In  such  a  cause  American  citizens  were  privileged  to  spend 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes. 

The  United  States  prepared  on  a  colossal  scale  for  the  war. 
Several  battleships  were  immediately  sent  to  Europe,  besides 
a  large  number  of  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers    .       . 
to  fight  the  German  submarines.    The  American  war 
navy,  with  some  assistance  from  that  of  Great  P'^P^'^tions 
Britain,  also  planted  more  than  70,000  mines  in  the  North 
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Sea  for  a  distance  of  240  miles  from  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the 
coast  of  Norway.  This  deadly  barrage  was  laid  down  in  19 18. 
It    effectually    shut    out    German  submarines  from    ingress 
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into  the  Atlantic,  for  the  narrow  strait  of  Dover  had  already 
been  closed  by  mines  and  nets.  The  government  adc^ted 
conscription  as  the  most  rapid  and  democratic  method  <^ 
raising  an  army,  and  two  months  after  the  declaration  of  war 
over  ten  million  young  men  were  registered  for  service.  Of- 
ficers' training  camps  were  established,  and  thirty- two  canton- 
ments—  virtual  cities,  each  housing  forty  thousand  men -^ 
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were  set  up  within  ninety  days  to  accommodate  the  private 
soldiers  under  training.  Congress  made  huge  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  airplanes,  for  building  cargo  ships  to  re- 
place those  sunk  by  the  enemy,  for  loans  to  the  Allies,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  immense 
quantities  of  food,  clothing, 
rifles,  machine  guns,  artil- 
lery, munitions,  and  all  the 
other  equipment  of  a  mod- 
ern fighting  force.  The 
money  was  raised  partly  by 
increased  taxation,  partly 
by  borrowing  (the  Liberty 
Loans).  Other  features  of 
the  American  war  program 
included  fuel  control,  food 
control,  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  government 
operation  of  railroads,  ex- 
press companies,  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines.  At  the  same  time,  American  engi- 
neers in  France  constructed  docks,  storage  depots,  barracks,  and 
even  entire  railways  for  the  reception  of  America's  armies. 

Several  countries  which  so  far  had  remained  neutral  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  United  States  during  IQ17.  Cuba, 
Panama,   BrazU,   Siam,   Liberia,   and   China   all 
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Portugal,  which  joined   the  Allies  during   1916,  Cmtrtl 
nineteen  sovereign  states  were  now  ranged  against 
the  four  Central  Powers.' 

The  most  important  eSort  from  a  neutral  source  to  end  the 
war    by    negotiations   came   from   Pope    Benedict  XV.     On 

<  TcD  Latin-Amerioui  countries  also  broke  oQ  diplomatic  relations  willi  G«c- 
lOMay  in  IQ17.  They  were  Costa  Rio,  GuaCenula,  Haiti,  HonduiU,  Nioncu*. 
Bolivia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Uruguay.  The  first  five  o(  tlieae 
declared  war  against  Gennany  during  iqiS.  Salvador  declared  a  benevolent 
nentiality  toward  the  United  States,  but  did  not  actually  enter  the  trar. 
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August  1 9 191 7,  he  addressed  the  belligerent  nations,  proposing, 
in  the  main,  a  return  to  conditions  which  existed  before  1914. 
Occupied  territories  were  to  be  evacuated  by  both  petce 
sides;   indemnities  were  to  be  waived;    and  the  proposals  of 
questions  relating  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Trentino,     ****  ^ 
Poland,  and  other  regions  were  to  be  settled  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit.    The  pope  further  urged  a  decrease  of  armaments,  the 
establishment  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and,  in  general,  the 
substitution  of  the  "moral  force  of  right"  for  the  "material 
force  of  arms."    President  Wilson  replied  to  this  appeal  as 
spokesman  of  the  Allies,  declaring  that  no  peace  which  woiJd 
endure  could  be  made  with  the  autocratic  and  irresponsible 
German  government. 

On  January  8,  1918,  the  President  in  an  address  to  Congress 
set  forth  fourteen  points  of  a  program  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  They  included:  abolition  of  secret  di-  -. 
plomacy;  removal  of  economic  barriers  between  "Fourteen 
the  nations ;  reduction  of  armaments  to  the  lowest  ^^^^^  " 
point  consistent  with  national  safety ;  freedom  of  the  seas ;  im- 
partial adjustment  of  colonial  claims ;  evacuation  by  Germany 
of  all  conquered  territory  and  the  restoration  of  Belgium; 
readjustment  of  Italian  frontiers  along  the  lines  of  nationality ; 
an  independent  Poland;  self-government  for  the  different 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and, 
finally,  the  formation  of  a  general  association  of  nations  "for 
the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  in« 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states 
alike."  These  proposals  were  generally  accepted  abroad  as  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Allies  in  the  World 

War. 

186.  The  Russian  Revolution 

The  Russian  Revolution,  beginning  on  the  eve  of  American 
intervention,  revealed  the  war  more  clearly  than  ever  as  no 
mere  conflict  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  .« jy^^ 
of  power  in  Eurc^,  but  as  a  world-wide  struggle  forces  "  ia 
between  democracy  and  autocracy.    Popular  up-  ""-^ 
risings  in  Russia  between  1905  and  1906  had  compelled  the 
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tsar  to  grant  a  national  legislature  (Duma),  without,  however^ 
seriously  weakening  the  position  of  the  government.*  The  war 
disclosed  how  inefficient,  weak,  and  even  corrupt  that  govern- 
ment was.  Late  in  1916  the  pro-German  party  at  the  court, 
including  the  tsar's  German  wife,  secretly  began  negotiations 
with  the  Central  Powers  for  a  separate  peace.  Patriotic  Rus- 
sians in  the  Duma  passed  a  resolution  that  "dark  forces"  in 
high  places  were  betraying  the  nation's  interest.  Neverthe- 
less, the  intrigue  went  on,  and  the  demoralization  of  Russia 
proceeded  apace. 

A  severe  shortage  of  food  in  Petrograd  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.    Rioting  broke  out,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  sup- 

press  it  with  bullet  and  bayonet  in  the  usual 
of  the  tsar,  pitiless  fashion.  But  the  old  army,  so  long  the 
March  16,  prop  of  autocracy,  languished  in  German  prison 
camps  or  lay  underground.  The  new  army,  mostly 
recruited  from  peasants  and  workingmen  since  the  war,  refused 
to  fire  on  the  people.  Autocracy  found  itself  helpless.  The 
Duma  then  induced  the  tsar  to  sign  the  penciled  memorandum 
which  ended  the  Romanov  dynasty  after  three  hundred  and 
four  years  of  absolute  power.^ 

The  revolutionists  set  up  a  provisional  government,  headed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Duma.    Nearly  all  the 

members  belonged  to  the  party  of  Constitutional 
the  Con-  Democrats,    representing    the    middle    class,    or 

stittttioiua        bourgeoisie.    Many  liberal  reforms  were  annoimced : 

liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  both  men  and  women ;  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offenders  and  Siberian  exiles;  and  a  constituent 
assembly  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  Russia.  The  United 
States  and  the  western  Allies  promptly  recognized  the  new 
government. 

Socialists  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  these  measures.  They 
planned  to  give  the  revolution  an  economic  rather  than  merely 
a  political  character.  Throughout  Russia  they  organized 
Soviets,  or  councils  representing  workingmen  and  soldiers.    The 

1  See  page  S39-  'Seepage  304. 
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most  important  of  these  bodies  was  the  Petrograd  Council  of 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers^  Delegates.  The  socialistic  propa- 
ganda for  a  general  peace  on  the  basis  of  "no  -  . 
annexations  and  no  indemnities'^  also  made  rapid 
headway  with  the  army  at  the  front.  The  troops  began  to 
elect  their  own  officers,  to  fraternize  with  the  enemy,  and 
to  desert  in  large  numbers.  Before  long  the  Petrograd 
saviety  having  won  the  support  of  the  army,  abolished  the 
Duma  as  a  stronghold  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  replaced  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  in  the  provisional  government  with 
socialists. 

The  socialist  leader  was  a  young  lawyer  named  Alexander 
Kerensky.  His  impassioned  oratory'  gave  him  great  influence, 
and  by  July,  1917,  he  had  become  practical  die-  Alexander 
tator.  But  Kerensky  turned  out  to  be  neither  a  Kerensky 
Cromwell  nor  a  Napoleon,  at  a  time  when  Russia  required  a 
combination  of  both  for  her  salvation.  A  moderate  socialist, 
he  did  not  please  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  and  he  pleased 
the  radical  socialists  still  less.  In  November,  191 7,  a  second 
revolution  in  Petrograd  overthrew  him  and  the  provisional 
government  which  he  headed. 

The  two  men  who  now  seized  the  reins  of  power  were  Nicholas 
Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky.  They  belonged  to  the  Bolsheviki,* 
an  organization  of  radical  socialists.  Lenin  was  Lenin  mnd 
bom  of  Russian  parents  and  was  brought  up  Trotiky 
in  the  Orthodox  faith.  He  received  an  education  in  economics 
and  law  at  the  University  of  Petrograd.  His  socialistic 
activities  soon  resulted  in  a  three  years'  exile  to  Siberia. 
After  his  release  he  went  abroad  and  became  prominent  in 
the  revolutionary  circles  of  many  European  capitals.  Trotsky, 
a  Russian  Jew,  also  suffered  exile  to  Siberia  as  an  undesirable 
agitator,  the  first  time  for  four  years,  the  second  tune  for  life. 
Having  managed  to  escape,  Trotsky  went  to  western  Europe 
and  later  to  the  United  States.  After  the  Russian  Revolution 
both  men  returned  to  their  native  country  and  engaged  in  so- 
cialistic propaganda,  with  the  results  that  have    been   seen. 

*  A  Russian  word  meaning  "majority  men." 
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Lenin  became  premier  and  Trotsky  foreign  minister  (subse- 
quently minister  of  war)  in  the  new  government. 

The  Bolsheviki  proposed  to  conclude  an  inunediate  "demo- 
cratic peace,"  to  confiscate  landed  estates,  to  nationalize  fac- 
Boishevist  tones  and  other  agencies  of  production,  and  to 
^^^  transfer  all  authority  to  the  scmieis.    Their  flag  was 

the  red  flag;  their  ultimate  aim,  a  revolution  by  the  working 
classes  in  all  countries. 

Russia,  meanwhile,  began  to  dissolve  into  its  separate  na- 
tionalities. Finns,  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Ukrai- 
Break-ttp  nians,  Cossacks,  and  Siberians  declared  their  in- 
of  Rttssim  dependence  and  set  up  governments  of  their  own. 
To  economic  disorganization  and  political  chaos  were  thus 
added  civil  wars. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Russia  made  peace 
with  the  Central  Powers.  The  Bolsheviki  agreed  to  pay  an 
Treaty  of  immense  indemnity  and  to  recognize  the  inde- 
Brest-  pendence,  under  German  auspices,  of  both  Finland 

March  3,  and  the  Ukraine.  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Cour- 
^•1®  land,  conquered  by  the  Germans  in  1915,  were 

surrendered  to  them,  together  with  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 
This  humiliating  treaty  deprived  Russia  of  about  a  third  of 
her  population  and  a  third  of  her  territory,  including  the  rich- 
est agricultural  lands,  the  chief  industrial  districts,  most  of  the 
iron  mines  and  coal  mines,  and  many  of  the  principal  railways 
of  the  former  empire.  Had  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  endured, 
Germany  would  have  been  the  real  winner  of  the  World  War, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  elsewhere 
in  Europe. 

187.   End  of  the  War,  1918 

The  satisfaction  with  which  the  western  AlUes  greeted  the 
overthrow  of  autocracy  in  Russia  turned  to  dismay  when  that 

country,  within  a  year,  embraced  radical  sodal- 
^tUi^  ism  and  withdrew  from   the  war.    The  Treaty 

liesinning        of  Brest-Litovsk  gave  the  Central  Powers  a  free 

hand  in  the  west.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  recognized  this  fact  and  prepared  to  remain  on  the  de- 
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fensive  until  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  throw  the  full 
weight  of  its  resources  into  the  struggle.  The  Allies  could  af- 
ford to  wait.  To  the  Central  Powers  a  prolongation  of  the 
war  q)elled  ruin.  "  Frightfulness  "  on  the  ocean  had  not  broken 
the  blockade  or  starved 
Great  Britain  or  inter- 
rupted the  stream  of 
transports  carrying 
American  troths  in  ever 
larger  numbers  to  Eu- 
rt^.  Germany  realized 
that  her  supreme  effort 
for  world  dominion  must 
be  made  in  1918,  or 
never.  "If  the  enemy 
does  not  want  peace," 
declared  the  kaiser, "  then 
we  must  bring  peace  to 
the  world  by  battering 
in  with  the  iron  fist  and  Eic  vo»  l»d.k-do.f, 

shinii^  sword  the  doors  of  those  who  will  not  have  peace."  • 
Having  gathered  every  available  man  and  gun,  Field  Mar- 
shal Hindenburg  and  his  associate.  General  LudendorEF,  on 
March  21,  1918,  started  a  "drive"  along  the  line  oeraisa 
from  Arras  to  La  Ffere.  Their  plan  was  obvious :  "  <Wvet " 
to  split  the  Anglo-French  forces  at  the  point  of  juncture  on  the 
Oise  River;  to  roll  each  army  back,  the  British  Uf)on  the 
Channel,  the  French  upon  Paris;  and  then  to  destroy  each 
amy  separately.  The  battle  which  followed  surpassed  in 
intennty  every  previous  engagement  on  the  western  front. 
By  terri^  massed  attacks,  the  Germans  regained  in  a  few  days 
all  the  ground  so  slowly  and  painfully  won  by  the  Allied  of- 
fensives in  1916  and  1917.  The  British  were  pushed  back 
twenty-five  miles,  bringing  the  enemy  within  artillery  range  of 
Amiens  and  its  important  railway  connections.  The  critical 
condition  of  affairs  led  the  Allies  to  establish  unity  of  action  by 
1  AddtCM  to  Uk  Second  GeiDun  Army  ia  Fnnce,  December  ii,  igi;. 
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putting  their  forces  under  the  comraand  (rf  General  Fodi,  an 
admirable  strategist  who  shared  with  Joffre  the  glory  ot  the 
Maine  battle.  Before  this  step  was  taken.  General  Pershing 
had  already  offered  the  entire  American  army  to  be  used  wher- 
ever needed  by  the  Allies.  The  Germans  in  April  launched 
another  "drive"  to  the  north, 
between  Arras  and  Ypres, 
against  the  British  guarding 
the  road  to  the  Channe!  ports. 
Again  the  enemy  drove  a  deep 
wedge  into  the  British  line. 
French  reinforcements  arrived 
on  the  scene  in  time  to  check 
the  German  ad\'ance.  A  third 
"drive"  at  the  end  of  May, 
between  Soissons  and  Reims, 
brought  the  Germans  back 
once  more  to  the  Mame  at 
Chftteau-Thierry,  only  forty- 
three  miles  from  Paris,  but 
French  and  American  troops 
again  halted  the  advance.  Re- 
newed German  efforts  in  June  and  July  to  pierce  the  AUicd 
line  and  reach  Paris  were  fruitless.    And  now  the  tide  turned. 

General  Foch,  always  an  advocate  of  the  offensive  in  warfare, 
found  himself  by  midsummer  able  to  put  his  theories  into 
Tbetnta  practice.  He  now  possessed  the  reinforcements 
Df  tha  uda  spm  by  IjqjIj  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  help  hold 
the  long  line  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland,  together  with  more 
than  a  million  American  soldiers  —  "Pershing's  crusaders"  — 
whose  mettle  had  been  already  tested  and  not  found  wanting 
in  minor  engagements  at  Cantigny,  in  the  Belleau  Woods, 
and  at  Chiteau-Thierry.  July  i8,  1918,  is  a  memorable 
date,  for  on  that  day  the  Allies  began  the  series  of  rapid  counter- 
strokes,  perfectly  coordinated,  which  four  months  later  broi^t 
the  war  on  the  western  front  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  How 
the  French  and  Ameiicans  \iiached  the  Germans  out  of  the 
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Mame  salient;  how  the  Americans,  in  their  first  independent 
operation,  swept  the  enemy  from  the  St.-Mihiel  salient,  south 
of  Verdun,  and  started  an  advance  into  German  Lorraine  which 
carried  them  to  Sedan;  how  the  British,  with  French  and 
American  assbtance,  broke  the  "Hindenburg  Line";  how  the 
Belgians,  British,  and  French 
liberated  Flanders  —  these  are 
only  the  outstanding  events  of  a 
period  unsurpassed  in  interest 
and  importance  since  the  dawn 
of  history. 

With  disaster  impending  on  the 
western  front,  Germany  could  no 
longer   support   her  Arniiiae« 
confederates  in  the  »**•> 
other  theaters  of  the   sspumb'er 
war.     Bulgaria,  was  «,  IM8 
the  first  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
collapse.      A  vigorous  offensive, 
begun  during  September  by  Brit- 
ish,  Greek,  Serbian,  French,  and  ^'^^  ^   ^^"'"^ 

Italian  troops  in  the  Balkans,  split  the  Bulgarian  armies  apart, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  an  immediate  advance  upon  Sofia, 
Bulgaria  then  surrendered  unconditionally.  Shortly  afterwards 
Tsar  Ferdinand  abdicated. 

Turkey,  now  isolated  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
was  the  second  of  the  Central  Powers  to  collapse.    The  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  during  September  and 
October  formed  an  unbroken  succession  of  vie-  ^th  Turker. 
tones.    British  forces,  keeping  dose  touch  with   October  80. 
their  Arab  allies,  advanced  northward  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.    They  soon  took  Damascus,  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  entered  Aleppo,  close  to  the  railway  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Bagdad.'    At  the  same  time,  the 
British  in  Mesopotamia  captured  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Tigris.    Nothing  remained  for  Turkey  but  to  sign  an  armis- 
'  See  the  map  on  page  65S. 
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tice,  which  demobflized  her  troops  and  opened  the  road  to 
Constantinople  for  the  Allies. 

Simultaneously,  Austria-Hungary  collapsed.  What  may  be 
called  the  second  battle  of  the  Piave  ^  began  at  the  end  of 
Armistice  October,  when  General  Diaz,  the  Italian  com- 
vnih  AustriA-  mander,  struck  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Austrian 
KovemberS,  armies  and  hurled  them  back  along  the  whole 
^•^  front  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.    The  battle  soon 

assiuned  the  proportions  of  a  disaster  perhaps  unequaled  in  the 
annals  of  war.  Within  a  single  week  the  Italians  chased  the 
Austrians  out  of  northern  Italy,  entered  Trent  and  Trieste, 
and  captured  three  hundred  thousand  prisoners  and  five 
thousand  guns.  Austria-Hungary  then  signed  an  armistice 
which,  as  in  the  cases  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  amounted  to  an 
unconditional  surrender. 

The  military  overthrow  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  quickly  led 
to  its  disintegration.  Separate  states  arose,  representing  the 
-^  various  nationalities  formerly  subject  to  the  Haps- 

in  Austria-  burgs.  Emperor  Charles  I  bowed  to  the  inevi- 
Hungary  table  and  laid  down  the  imperial  crown  which 
he  had  assumed  in  1916  upon  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph  I.* 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  riders  of  Austria 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Hohenzollerns  also  disappeared  from  the  scene.  As 
Germany  during  that  fateful  summer  and  autumn  of  1918 
Revolution  began  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  the  popular 
in  Germany  demand  for  peace  and  democratic  government 
became  an  open  sununons  to  the  kaiser  to  abdicate.  He  long 
resisted,  vainly  making  one  concession  after  another,  until  the 
red  flag  had  been  hoisted  over  the  German  fleet  at  Kiel,  and 
Berlin  and  other  cities  were  in  the  hands  of  revolutionists.  Then 
he  abdicated,  both  as  emperor  and  king,  and  fled  to  Holland. 
The  other  German  crowns  quickly  fell,  like  overripe  fruit. 
Germany  soon  found  itself  a  socialist  republic,  controlled  by 
the  Social  Democrats.' 

The  armistice,  which  practically  ended  the  war,  was  coD' 

'See  page  686.        <  See  page  521.      '  See  page  619. 
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eluded  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  with  the  new  Ger- 
man government.     It  formed  a  long  document  of  thirty-five 
clauses,  covering  every   aspect   of    the  military  Armistice 
situation  and  making  it  impossible  for  Germany  with 
to  renew  hostilities  before  the  peace  settlement.   Kovembc'r 
Germany  agreed  to  return  all  prisoners  of  war ;  to  H.  W18 
surrender  her  submarines,  the  best  part  of  her  fleet,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  cannon,  machine  guns,  and  airplanes;    to 
evacuate  Belgiimi,  Luxemburg,  France,  and  Alsace-Lorraine; 
and  to  allow  the  joint  occupation  by  Allied  and  American  troops 
of  the  Rhinelands,  together  with  the  principal  crossings  of  the 
Rhine  (Mainz,  Coblenz,  and  Cologne)  and  bridgeheads  at  these 
points  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    A  neutral  zone  was 
reserved  between  the  occupied  territory  and  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many.^   The  German  government  carried  out  these  stringent 
terms  under  necessity. 

The  sudden  termination  of  hostilities  found  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  in  confusion.    The  former  empires  of  the  Romanovs, 
Hapsburgs,  and  HohenzoUerns  promised  to  break 
up  into  a  large  number  of  independent  states,  at  the 
with  new  governments  and  a  new  distribution  of  ^^^  °'  ^*^* 
population.    The  problems  for  solution  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence included,  therefore,  not  only  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  indemnities  in  money  and  territory  to  be  paid  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  the  disposition  of  Germany's  colonial  pos- 
sessions, but  also  the  creation  of  a  dozen  or  more  sovereign 
countries  with  boundaries  so  drawn  as  to  satisfy  all  legitimate 
national  aspirations.    The  World  War  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  World  Settlement. 

Studies 

I.  Define  the  following:  ultimatum,  mobilization,  reservists,  blockade,  contra- 
band of  war,  and  salient.  2 .  Draw  up  a  list  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  which  remained  entirely  neutral  during  the  World  War.  3.  Compare 
the  World  War,  as  to  its  epoch-making  character,  with  (a)  the  Thirty  Years'  War ; 
(6)  the  Seven  Years'  War;  and  (c)  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars.  4. 
Show  that  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  crown  prince  furnished  an  excuse  rather 
than  a  reason  for  war.     5.  What  were  the  "strategical  grounds"  for  the  German 

1  See  the  map,  page  677. 
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invsskmoIBdsiani?  6.  Wliy  bu  the  poasaakni  of  Ant««rp  beeo  called  ">  pistol 
poiated  X  (he  heart  of  En^ud"?  7-  I>  it  lUel;  that  Gml  Briuin  mxild  have 
beonw  ■  bcDigcmt  if  Belgian  ncDtnlitr  hid  not  been  violated?  S.  What  made 
the  capture  of  Para  ataa  »  vitally  impottaiit  to  the  Gamam  at  the  outlet  of  the 
war?  g.  The  battle  of  the  Uame  hai  been  caUed  "one  mora  ded^ve  battle  of 
the  world."  Comment  on  this  Matemeot.  lo.  How  did  the  Austro-Gemtaii  \ic- 
totiea  on  the  eastern  and  Balkan  f rooli  coatriliule  (o  the  rtalizatioo  of  "  &fiddle 
Europe"?  ii.  Did  Japan  have  aufficient  rcMOii  lor  dedaiing  war  against  Germany? 
11.  On  what  groandsdid  Preiident  Wibon  adoptapolicy  of  neutr^Iy?  ij.  Show 
that  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral,  could  ool  properly  place  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Allies.  14.  Compare  the  Getmaa  muestriclcd 
submarine  warfare  with  Xapoleon'i  Continental  System.  15.  Enumeiate  the 
principal  reasHU  (or  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  against  Germany 
and  Aiutria'Hungary.  16.  Why  did  oot  the  United  States  declare  war  on  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey?  17.  How  did  (he  revolution  in  ttusaa  lead  to  the  disintegritioo 
of  the  country?  Contrast  its  results  in  this  respect  with  the  French  RevolutiwL 
<8.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  territory  surrendered  by  Russia  according  (o 
the  Treaty  of  Brest'Litovsk.  10.  Account  lot  the  r*{dd  coIb^Me  of  the  Cattral 
Powers  in  Ibe  bt(er  part  of  igiS. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  WORLD   SETTLEMENT,   191^-19211 

188.  The  Peace  Conference 

On  January  i8,  1919,  forty-eight  years  to  a  day  from  the 
proclamation  of  the  .German  Empire  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV 
at  Versailles,  the  Peace  Conference  assembled  at 
Paris.    It  was  a  gathering  which  dwarfed  into  °* 

insignificance  the  Congress  at  Vienna  or  those  still  earlier 
congresses  of  Utrecht  and  Westphalia.  They  met  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Europe ;  this  one  met  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  represented  all  the  Allied 
and  Associated  countries  (except  Montenegro,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Russia)  and  those  which  had  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Central  Powers  (except  *"*  ^^^  ^ 
Santo  Domingo).  Neutral  states  were  admitted  to  the 
conference  only  when  matters  affecting  their  particular  inter- 
ests came  up  for  discussion.  Enemy  states  were  altogether 
excluded.  Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  was  unanimously 
chosen  chairman  of  the  conference. 

The  direction  of  affairs  naturally  fell  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  two  ranking 
delegates  from  each  of  these  five  powers  con-  j^^  Supreme 
stituted  a  Supreme  Council  to  discuss  and  formulate  Council 
the  business  of  the  conference.  As  time  went  on,  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  many  diverse  interests  and  of  reaching  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  all  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
original  council  of  ten  members  to  one  of  five.  Finally,  Japan 
dropped  from  the  inner  circle,  and  the  "Big  Four,"  namely, 


1  Webster,  Historical  Source  Book,  No.  ao,  "Holy  Alliance,  1815";  No.  gs, 
"Covenant  of  the  Lea  pie  of  Nations,  zqiq.' 
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premiers  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Orlando,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  decided  among  themselves  the  most  important 
questions. 

The  drafting  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  proceeded 
steadily.  Early  in  May  it  was  delivered  to  the  German  dele- 
gates, who  had  been  summoned  to  Versailles  for  g-^nin  f 
the  occasion.  They  tried  to  secure  radical  modi-  the  treaty, 
fication  of  its  terms,  but  the  Supreme  Council  J«oe28, 1919 
refused  to  make  any  important  concessions.  Germany  was 
given  the  choice  between  inmiediate  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
and  renewal  of  the  war.  Germany  chose  to  accept  it,  and  her 
decision  brought  a  relief  to  tense  nerves  everywhere.  The 
historic  ceremony  of  signing  occurred  on  June  28  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 

The  last  article  of  the  treaty  provided  that  it  should  become 
effective  when  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
three  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  powers        . 
on  the  other  hand.     Germany  ratified  it  early  in  ratificationB. 
July,  and  similar  action  was  taken  during  the  IS^*"^^^' 
following  months  of  1919  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy.    The  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1920,  in  the  Clock  Hall  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
at  Paris.    From  this  day,  therefore,  the  Allied  powers  and  Ger- 
many were  once  more  at  peace. 

An  Associated  power  still  remained  technically  at  war  with 
Germany.    The  United  States  had  not  ratified  the  treaty  ow- 
ing to  opposition  in  the  Senate,  which,  according         u  't  d 
to  the  Constitution,  must  concur  by  a  two-thirds  states  and 
vote  in  all  treaties  made  by  the  President.    Sena-  *^*  tr«*ty 
torial  criticism  was  especially  directed  against  certain  features 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  inserted  in  the  treaty.    The  chief 
stiunbling-block  was  Article  X  of  the  covenant,  which  declares 
that  "the  members  of   the  league  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the 
league."    Many  senators  believed  that  this  article,  by  putting 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  league,  impaired  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war,  and  might  also  result  in  foreign  entangle- 
ments, which  it  has  always  been  the  American  policy  to  avoid. 
When  the  treaty  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  it  failed  to  pass 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  rejection  of  the 
treaty  made  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  existing  form  the 
chief  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1920.  The  Re- 
publicans opposed  the  league  and  the  Democrats  upheld  it. 
The  RepubUcan  victory,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Senator 
Harding,  was  followed  in  the  summer  of  192 1  by  the  passage 
of  a  congressional  resolution  which  declared  the  war  of  the 
United  States  with  Germany  at  an  end.  This  resolution  was 
promptly  signed  by  the  President.  Treaties  of  peace  nego- 
tiated by  the  administration  not  only  with  Germany,  but  also 
with  Austria  and  Hungary,  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

189.   Peace  with  Germaxqr 

The  Versailles  treaty  made  the  following  modifications  of 
Germany's  western  frontier.  First  of  all,  she  restored  ALsace 
German  *  ^"^  Lorraine  to  France.  German  misgovern- 
western  ment  of  these  two  provinces  since  1871  and  the 

frontier  evident  desire  of  most  of  their  people  to  be  reunited 

to  France  furnish  sufficient  justification  for  the  action  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  practi- 
cally uninjured  by  the  ravages  of  war,  also  helps  to  compen- 
sate France  for  the  destruction  wrought  in  her  northern  prov- 
inces. Second,  Germany  ceded  to  France  absolutely  the  coal 
mines  in  the  Saar  Basin  (north  of  Lorraine).*  This  area^  which 
was  taken  from  France  in  181 5,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  until  a  plebiscite  is  held  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
to  determine  whether  the  inhabitants  prefer  French  or  Ger- 
man sovereignty.  Third,  Germany  agreed  that  ncnrthem 
Schleswig  should  return  to  Denmark  in  case  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  voted  for  the  change.*    By  this  action  the  Allies 

1  See  the  map  on  page  465. 

*  The  results  of  the  two  plebiscites  taken  in  iqso  gave  a  large  put  of  northern 
ScbJeswig  to  Denmtik. 
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sought  to  repair  the  injury  done  by  Prussia  to  Denmark  in  1S64. 
Fourth,  Germany  relinquished  certain  small  districts  on  her 
western  frontier  to  Belgium. 

The  restoration  of  Poland  to  a  place  among  the  nations 
necessitated  sweeping  changes  in  Germany's  eastern  frontier. 
Garminy'i  She  gave  Up  much  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  to 
•aatetn  the    new    Polish    state.     She  also  renounced  aU 

""  *'  rights  over  Danzig,  which,  with  its  environs,  be- 

comes a  free  city  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  This  action  assures  to  Poland  uninterrupted  access 
to  the  Baltic  down  the  valley  of  the  Vistula.  These  territorial 
losses  must  be  borne  by  Prussia,  which,  in  consequence,  will 
no  longer  so  completely  overshadow  the  other  German  states. 
The  Peace  Conference  thus  undid  much  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  and  Bismarck's  work  for  the  exaltation  of  Prussia, 

Germany's  name  on  a  far-Sung  colonial  empire  was  blotted 
from  the  map.  All  her  pKissessions  overseas  were  taken  from  her. 
The  German  German  East  Africa  went  to  Great  Britain,  and 
coloniet  German  Southwest  Africa,  to  the  Union  of  South 

Africa.  Togo  and  the  Cameroons  were  divided  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  These  territories  will  henceforth  be  ad- 
ministered under  mandates  from  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
mandate  for  the  German  Pacific  islands  north  of  the  equator'  is 
held  by  Japan,  and  that  for  the  islands  south  of  the  equator,' 
by  Australia.  New  Zealand,  however,  received  the  mandate 
for  German  Samoa.  Germany  also  renounced,  in  favor  of 
Japan,  all  her  rights  in  Kiauchau  and  the  province  of  Shantung. 

Responsibility  for  all  damages,  both  on  the  land  and  at  sea, 
was  assumed  by  Germany.  After  much  haggling  Germany 
RMuatloa  agreed  in  1921  to  pay  over  a  series  of  years  an 
indemnity  of  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  (about 
S33,ooo,tx>o,ooo),  plus  the  amount  of  the  Belgian  debt  to  tbe 
Allies,  but  less  sums  already  paid  on  the  reparation  account  or 
subsequently  to  be  credited  to  it.  Allied  occupation  of  the 
Rhinelands  will  continue  until  reparation  is  completed. 
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The  military,  naval,  and  air  clauses  of  the  treaty  were  in- 
tended to  make  (Jermany  innocuous.  They  include  the 
abolition  of  conscription,  the  reduction  of  her  Reduction  of 
army  to  100,000  men,  and  the  destruction  of  the  armaments 
fortifications  west  of  the  Rhine,  those  in  a  thirty-mile  zone 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  those  controlling  the  Baltic, 
and  those  on  Helgoland.  The  German  fleet  was  reduced  to  a 
few  ships  without  submarines.  Airplanes,  seaplanes,  and 
dirigible  balloons  are  not  to  be  maintained  for  purposes  of 
war.  The  treaty  also  prohibits  the  importation,  exportation, 
and  nearly  all  production  of  war  material  for  the  future.  These 
drastic  requirements  should  pave  the  way  for  a  general  limita- 
tion of  armaments  by  the  nations. 

190.   Peace  with  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 

The  treaty  with  Austria  was  signed  in  September,  191 9, 
at  St.-Germain,  near  Paris.  The  St.-Germain  treaty  did  little 
more  than  record  an  accomplished  fact,  namely, 
the  disintegration  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria 
ceded  territory  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia  and  recog- 
nized their  independence.  Other  parts  of  the  Hapsburg  realm 
were  transferred  to  Italy  (the  Trentino  and  Adriatic  posses- 
sions), to  Poland  (Galicia),  and  to  Rumania  (Bukowina).^  The 
new  Austrian  Republic  thus  became  a  small  inland  state,  Ger- 
man in  culture  and  chiefly  German  in  population.  The  treaty 
also  embodied  stringent  provisions  relating  to  reparation  and 
disarmament. 

The  treaty  with  Hungary  was  signed  in  June,  1920,  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  reduced  Hungary  to  another  small  state  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  Magyars.  Czecho-Slovakia 
secured  that  part  of  northern  Hungary  contain- 
ing a  predominantly  Slovak  population;  Rumania,  the  Ru- 
manian districts  of  Transylvania;  and  Jugoslavia,  the  Slo- 
venian and  Croatian  territories  of  Hungary.    The  demands 

1  Rumania  has  also  acquired  Transylvania  from  Hungary  and  Bessarabia  from 
Russia,  thus  becoming  the  largest  of  the  Balkan  states. 
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made  upon  Hungary  for  disarmament  and  reparation  were 
substantially  identical  with  those  made  upon  Austria. 

The  treaty  with  Bulgaria,  as  signed  in  November,  1919,  at 
Neuilly,  slightly  rectified  the  western  frontier  of  that  state  in 
favor  of  Jugoslavia.    The  frontier  with  Rumania 
Boiguia  remains  as  before  the  war.    The  most  important 

boundary  change  is  on  the  south,  where  Bulgaria  relinquished 
part  of  Thrace  to  Greece.  Bulgaria  thus  lost  an  outlet  on  the 
^gean.  She  was  also  obliged  to  limit  her  army  to  30,000 
men,  surrender  all  warships  and  aircraft,  and  pay  a  total  in- 
demnity of  $445,000,000. 

The  treaty  with  Turkey,  as  signed  in  August,  r92o,  at  Sfcvres, 
restricted  Ottoman  territory  in  Europe  to  Constantinople  and 
Eoropeaa  its  environs.  What  remained  of  European  Tur- 
Torkej  ^gy  ^as  assigned  to  Greece.    The  shores  of  the 

Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles  were  inter- 
nationalized, so  that  the  gates  of  the  Black  Sea  might  hence- 
forth be  free  to  all  nations. 

Anatolia,  the  first  seat  of  Ottoman  power  six  centuries  ago, 
continues  to  be  under  Turkish  sovereignty.     Greece,  how- 
ever, has  received  adminbtrative  authority  over 
the  city  of  Smyrna  and  the  adjoining  region.    This 
part  of  Asia  Minor  belonged  to  ancient  Hellas  and  still  contains  a 
large  Greek  population.     The  Dodecanese  (Sporades)  Islands, 
which     Italy    occupied    during    the    Turko-Italian    War   o( 
igir-rgis,  have  been  ceded  by  that  country  to  Greece,  with 
the  exception  of  Rhodes.    Both  racially  and  by  historic  tradi- 
tion the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  preponderantly  Greek- 
The  French  hold  Syria  under  a  mandate  and  have  announced 
their  intention  to  rem^n  there  permanently.     The  interests  ol 
France  in  this  part  of  the  Levant  are  chiefiy  com- 
mercial, though  there  is  a  sentimental  tradition 
dating  hack  to  Napoleon  and  even  to  the  crusades. 
Great  Britain  received   the   mandate    for  Palestine.    The 
British   govenunent   is  pledged   to  develop  the 
Holy  Land  as  a  national  home  for  the  Jews  — a 
people  without  a  country  foi  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years. 
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The  Arab  kingdom  of  the  Hejaz  testifies  to  a  new  birth  of 
Islam.  The  Young  Turks,  in  their  efforts  to  "Ottomanize'* 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  only 
succeeded  in  alienating  the  Arabs,  who  have  never  *^*^ 
forgotten  that  from  their  land  came  the  Prophet,  that  in  it  are 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  that  Arabic  is  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Koran.  An  Arab  revolt  against  Turkey 
broke  out  in  19 16,  under  the  leadership  of  Husein,  a  descendant 
of  Mohammed  and  official  head  of  Mecca.  He  was  promptly 
recognized  as  king  of  the  Hejaz,  or  western  Arabia,  by  the 
Entente  Powers. 

Great  Britain  has  also  been  made  the  mandatary  for 
Mesopotamia.  British  administration  ought  to  redeem  this 
region,  naturally  one  of  the  most  favored  in  the  Mesopo- 
world,  from  the  long  blight  to  which  it  has  been  tamia 
subjected  by  centuries  of  Turkish  misgovernment.  With 
scientific  agriculture  and  irrigation  it  would  soon  become  such 
a  granary  of  the  Near  East  as  it  was  in  ancient  times. 

191.  The  New  Nations  in  Central  Europe 

It  was  altogether  fitting  that  one  result  of  the  victorious 
struggle  against  the  Central  Powers  should  be  the  establishment 
of  many  new  nations  in  both  central  and  eastern  . 
Europe.     Germany    after    her    unification    and  nationali- 
Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  throughout  the  nine-  *^** 
teenth  century  systematically  opposed  nationalism  as  a  force 
disruptive  of   their  empires.     Russia  also   upheld  the  same 
policy.     Each  of  these  countries  contained  numerous  "sub- 
merged nationalities"  governed  against  their  will  by  those 
whom  thev  considered  aliens.    The  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  the  Russian  Revolution  offered,  therefore,  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  remake  the  European  map  in  the  name  and  in  the 
interest  of  all  its  peoples,  great  and  small. 

The  South  Slavs  (Jugoslavs)  in  1914  were  distributed  chiefly 
in  the  independent  states  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
and  in  the  following  provinces  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary: Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia-Slavonia, 
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and  Carniola.  In  order  to  establish  the  state  of  Jugoslavia, 
(officially  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes)  both  Serbia  and  Montenegro  gave  up  their  separate 
governments  and  united  with  the  former  Jugoslav  provinces  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  first  ruler  of  the  new  kingdom  is 
Alexander  I,  crown  prince  of  Serbia.  Belgrade  is  the  capital. 
A  long  and  bitter  dispute  between  Jugoslavia  and  Italy  over 
the  ownership  of  Fiume,  an  important  port  on  the  Adriatic, 
has  finally  been  settled  by  erecting  Fiume  into  a  free  state, 
with  a  government  of  its  own. 

The  Albanian  principality  created  by  the  powers  in  IQ13 
disappeared  completely  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  World 
War.  Albania  now  has  a  provisional  government. 
The  country  is  still  very  backward,  lacking  good 
highways,  railroads,  newspapers,  and  post  offices,  while  the 
antipathy  between  its  Christian  and  Moslem  inhabitants 
makes  for  dissension. 

How  unwillingly  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  fought  for  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  the  war  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
Th«  CiBcho-  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  Czecho-Slovaks 
SloTBks  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  and  many  of  them 

promptly  enlisted  in  the  tsar's  armies.  After  the  Russian 
Revolution  it  was  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Siberia  who  for  a 
time  held  that  vast  country  against  the  Bolsheviki.  Czecho- 
slovaks from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
als6  volunteered  in  large  numbers  for  service  on  the  western 
front.  There  are  few  finer  episodes  in  history  than  this  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  a  whole  nation. 

The  collapse  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  setting-up  of  a  Czecho-Slovak  state.  It  em- 
Ciecho-  braces  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silesia, 

Slovakia  which  together  formed  an  independent  kingdom 

until  its  annexation  by  Austria  in  1526,  and  also  Slovakia.  The 
latter  country,  once  a  part  of  Moravia,  has  been  a  Mag>-aT 
dependency  for  centuries.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  republic  with  a 
constitution  patterned  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  president  is  T.  G.  Masaryk,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
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University  of  Prague.  The  new  republic  occupies  a  central 
position  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic.  It  is  rich  in 
natural  resources,  is  advanced  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
facturing, and  is  well  provided  with  common  schools.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  every  assurance  of  a  prosperous  and  happy 
future. 

Hard,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  the  Poles  during  the  World 
War.  Those  in  Russian  Poland  had  to  fight  against  their 
brothers  in  Galicia,  Posen,  and  West  Prussia. 
Much  of  their  country  formed  a  fiercely  contested 
battle-ground,  and  destruction,  famine,  and  death  followed 
everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  contending  armies.  In  1914  the 
tsar,  Nicholas  ^I,  promised  autonomy  to  all  the  Poles,  both 
those  in  Russia  and  those  to  be  liberated  from  Austrian  and 
German  rule.  Germany  also  proposed  to  set  up  a  Polish  state 
under  German  tutelage.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, however,  to  create  the  free  and  independent  Poland 
of  1919. 

Restored  Poland  includes  nearly  all  the  territory  taken  from 
that  country  by  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  partitions  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Allies  have  also  given  p  -  . 
Poland  mandatory  powers  for  twenty-five  years 
over  eastern  Galicia,  the  population  of  which  is  partly  Polish 
and  partly  Ruthenian.  Disputes  about  the  remainder  of 
Poland's  eastern  boundary  led  to  hard  fighting  between  the 
Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki  during  1920.  As  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  government,  Poland  finally  ac- 
quired considerably  more  territory  than  had  been  allotted  to 
her  by  the  Peace  Conference.  Like  her  Czecho-Slovak  neighbor, 
Poland  is  a  republic.  She  has  bound  herself  by  a  special  treaty 
with  the  Allies  to  maintain  free  institutions,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

192.  The  New  Nations  in  Eastern  Europe 

All  the  various  peoples  on  the  western  border  of  the  Russian 
Empire  profited  by  the  break-up  of  the  tsar's  government  to 
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establish  independent  republics.  Their  boundaries,  except  in 
bii  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Finland,  have  not  yet  been  definitely 

ia  western  determined.  The  republics  are  Finland,  Esthonia, 
Russia  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukrainia. 

The  Swedes  conquered  Finland  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
retained  it  until  1809.  Finland,  with  the  Aland  Islands,  then 
F'ni    d  entered  the  Russian  Empire  as  a  semi-independent 

grand  duchy.  The  Finnish  parliament  in  1917 
declared  for  complete  separation  from  Russia.  For  the  next 
two  years  Finland  had  to  contend  with  both  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  Germans,  but  Germany's  collapse  restored  liberty  to  the 
country.  It  was  soon  recognized  as  an  independent  republic 
by  the  principal  Allied  powers.  . 

The  provisional  government  of  Russia  in  191 7  granted 
Esthonia  a  parliament,  or  Diet,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suflFrage.  After  the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia,  the  Diet  proclaimed  Esthonian  independ- 
ence. The  Germans  subsequently  occupied  the  country,  but 
their  dream  of  annexing  it  went  the  way  of  the  other  Pan- 
German  schemes.  Esthonia  has  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  government,  by  which  Russia  abdicates  all  rights 
over  her  former  Baltic  possession. 

The  Letts,  who  call  themselves  Latvis,  dwell  for  the  most 
part  in  the  former  Russian  provinces  of  Courland  and  Livonia, 
-  around  the  Gulf  of  Riga.    They,  too,  have  had 

to  fight  for  freedom  against  both  German  armies 
and  the  Bolsheviki,  before  securing  national  existence. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  which  united  with  Poland  in 
1569,  became  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  after  the  partitions 
of  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  tsar's 
government  made  every  eflFort  to  "Russify"  the 
inhabitants,  extinguish  their  sense  of  nationality,  and  force 
upon  them  the  Orthodox  Church.  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  World  War  broke  out.  The  Germans  overran  Lithuania 
during  their  great  offensive  of  191 5,  only  to  evacuate  it  three 
years  later  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Lithuania  then 
proclaimed  itself  an  independent  republic 
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The  Ukrainians  (Little  Russians,  Ruthenians  0  number  about 
30,000,000,  including  many  Cossacks.  Their  country  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Poland-Lithuania  toward  the  dose  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  did  not  become  a  part  of  the 
tsar*s  dominions  until  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
With  its  broad,  fertile  plains  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  and  its  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  minerals,  Ukrainia  bids 
fair  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  Europe.  The  present 
Bolshevist  government  is  allied  witji  and  subservient  to  Russia. 

The  student  will  recall  that  during  the  nineteenth  century 
Russia  widened  her  boundaries  by  the  annexation  of  districts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.    The 
Caucasian  peoples  have  set  up   three  republics,   CaucAsian 
namely,     Azerbaijan,     Georgia,    and     Armenia,    ^•p^^^*^* 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  so  many   different   tribes, 
languages,  and  religions  been  gathered  together.    At  least  fifty 
different  dialects  are  spoken  in  this  region.     Most  of  the  Cau- 
casian peoples  are  Mohammedans,  but  the  Georgians  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church  and  the  Armenians  have  a  national  Church  of 
their  own.     Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  and  Armenia  are  now  prac- 
tically dependencies  of  Russia  and  are  under  Soviet  Bolshevist 
governments. 

193.  Democracy  and  Socialism 

When  the  World  War  began,  two-thirds  of  Europe  was  under 
autocratic  rule.    Germany,  which  refused  to  accept  either  the 
principles  or   the  practice  of  democracy,  found   . 
natural   support   in   Austria-Hungary,    Bulgaria,  yerstss 
and  Turkey.    Autocratic  Russia,  it  is  true,  fought  d«™o<»»cy 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  but  the  Russian  Revolution  promised 
to  enroll  that  country  among  liberal  states.    The  triumph  of 
the  Central  Powers  would  not  only  have  dashed  the  hopes  of  all 
the  "submerged  nationalities"  in  Europe ;  it  would  have  imper- 
iled the  existence  of  popular  government  everywhere.    Germany 
and  her  satellites  in  1914  flung  down  a  challenge  to  the  liberties 
of  mankind. 

>  The  name  Ruthenian  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  Little  Russians  who  were 
fonnerly  Austrian  subjects  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina. 
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All  know  how  that  challenge  was  met.  Two  emperors,  those 
of  Germany  and  Austria ;  two  tsars,  those  of  Russia  and  Bui- 
So*«i«leu  garia ;  six  kings,  those  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavatia, 
dethroned  WUrtemberg,  Hungary,  and  Greece,  and  a  crowd 
of  princes,  dukes,  and  grand  dukes  renounced  their  hereditary 
rights  and  sought  refuge  either  in  obscurity  or  in  exile.  More 
than  a  score  of  sovereigns  dethroned  represents  part  of  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  war. 

With  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  dukes,  and  grand  dukes 
went  the  whole  theory  of  absolutism  and  divine  ri^t.  Mon- 
archy itself  disappeared  in  most  of  central  and 
■nd  dirine  eastern  burope,  only  the  five  Balkan  states,  Ru- 
^^A\  ^X  mania,  Bulgaria,  Jugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
retaining  a  semblance  of  one-man  rule.  The  war 
revealed,  clearly  enough,  what  rain  might  be  caused  by  the 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  ambition  of  a  few  persons.  They  had 
long  menaced  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  At  last, 
the  world  is  done  with  them. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  socialists  should  have  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  many  Euro- 
The  lodal-  pean  countries.  There  are  two  types  of  socialism, 
iitic  uphMval  however.  Moderate  socialists  rely  on  the  ballot  to 
abolish  capitalism  and  introduce  state  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production:  they  are  democrats  in  their  political  thinking 
and  accept  the  democratic  principle  of  majority  rule.  Radical 
or  extreme  socialists  advocate  violent  means  of  overthrowing 
the  capitalistic  middle  class,  the  hated  btmrgeoisie,  in  order  to 
set  up  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  sociaUstic  parties  is  well  marked  in  Germany,  where 
the  principles  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers  first  became 
popular  among  workingmen. 

The  Social  Democrats  before  the  war  were  the  chief  opponents 
of  militarism  and  autocracy  in  Geimany,  and  even  in  1914  a 
The  Germui  bold  minority  of  them  resisted  the  war  fever  then 
RepnbUc  sweeping  over  the  country.    The  events  of  1918 

strengthened  their  hands ;  both  the  army  and  the  navy  became 
saturated  with  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  a  few  days  before 
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the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November  the  uprising  occurred 
which  sent  the  HohenzoUems  into  exile  and  established  a  social- 
istic government,  with  Friedrich  Ebert  at  its  head.  The  mod- 
erate socialists  in  control  of  affairs  inmiediately  encountered 
the  opposition  of  the  radicals,  who  planned  to  deprive  the  bour- 
geoisie of  all  power  and  establish  a  proletarian  regime.  There 
were  bitter  conflicts  between  the  radicals  and  the  republican 
troops.  Law  and  order  finally  triumphed,  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Ebert  and  his  associates  gave  Germany  a  permanent  govern- 
ment through  a  national  assembly  which  met  at  Weimar  in 
1919  and  drafted  a  constitution.    This  was  speedily  ratified 
by  a  popular  vote.    The  new  Germany  is  essentially  a  federative 
republic,  though  still  described  by  the  old  name 
Reichf  or  Empire.    Foreign  affairs,   colonies,  im-  ©fthc 
migration  and  emigration,  military  organization,  2*'™/!" 
coinage,  taiiffs,  and  posts,  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones are  reserved  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.    The  confeder- 
ated states  may  legislate  on  many  other  matters,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  prior  right  of  legislation  by  the  nation.     Every  state 
must  have  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  representatives 
chosen  in  secret  ballot  by  all  German  citizens,  both  men  and 
women. 

The  constitution  retains  certain  time-honored  forms  and 
features  of  the  old  government.  The  Imperial  Council  (Reichs- 
rat),  which  replaces  the  Bundesrat,  consists  of  _.  .  .      , 

Kciciisrat 

delegates  from  the  confederated  states.  Each  state  and 
is  to  have  at  least  one  vote,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ^^ic^***** 
larger  states  one  vote  will  be  accorded  to  every  million  inhabit- 
ants. No  state,  however,  can  have  more  than  two-fifths  of 
all  the  votes  in  the  Reichsrat.  This  dause  of  the  constitution 
should  prevent  the  control  of  the  council  by  Prussia.  Long 
impotent  under  the  old  imperial  regime,  the  Reichstag  now  be- 
comes the  supreme  law-making  body.  The  Reichsrat  may, 
indeed,  refuse  assent  to  a  measure  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  but 
its  veto  can  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  latter 
assembly. 
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The  president  of  Germany  is  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  people 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  He  is  eligible  to  reelection.  The 
president  makes  treaties,  selects  public  officials. 
■Dd  commands  the  military  forces,  and  appoints  and 

chiDcaUoi  dismisses  the  chancellor,  together  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry.  The  constitutional  provision  requir- 
ing that  the  chancellor  and  his  associates  shall  hold  office  only 
as  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Reichstag  gives  lo 
Germany  substantiaUy  cabinet  government. 

Austria  also  became  a  republic.  A  National  Assembly,  in 
which  the  socialists  had  the  largest  representation,  met  in 
_.  1919    and   framed    a    liberal    constitution.    The 

Auuun  assembly  declared  for  the  union  of  Austria  with 

Republic  Germany.     The  Allies  have  not  as  yet  consented 

to  this  long-delayed  unification  of  the  German-speaking  peoples 
of  central  Europe.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  St. -Germain 
treaty  makes  such  action  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Xations. 

The  Hungarian  People's  Republic  came  into  existence  shortly 
-.  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.     It  lasted  only 

Han«uiM)  ^  few  months  and  then  gave  way  to  a  Bobhevist 
BapubHc  regime,    which   was   equally  short-lived.     After 

much  confusion,  Hungarian  socialists  of  a  moderate  type 
succeeded  in  setting  up  another  republican  government  at 
Budapest.  This  still  endures,  though  many  Magyars  are 
partial  to  a  monarchy.  The  Allies,  however,  will  not  permit 
the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg  family  in  Hungary. 

The  outstanding  fact  as  respects  Russia  since  November, 
1917,  has  been  the  ability  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  retain  power. 
BoiiheTUm  Their  rule  is  essentially  a  class  dictatorship,  since 
la  RDid*  (j,e  urban  proletariat  forms  only  about  a  tenth  of 
Russia's  population.  The  Bolsheviki  are  perfectly  consistent, 
therefore,  in  opposing  the  convocation  of  a  national  assembly 
to  frame  a  constitution  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Russian  people. 

The  Bolsheviki,  for  a  tune,  encountered  serious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Russian  liberals  and  reactionaries,  who  joined 
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forces  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  government.    The  anti-Bolshe- 
vist movement  found  its  principal  support  in  South  Russia  and 
Siberia.     During    1919-1920   the   "Red*'    armies  ^.  ^ 
won  victories  on  every  front  and  reconquered  most  Bolshevism 
of  European  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Russian  Central  ^  Rtt««* 
Asia.    The  Bolshevist  triumph  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  anti-Bolshevists  repeated  the  mistake  of  the  imigris 
during  the  French  Revolution  and  called  in  foreign  assistance 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
This  action  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  national  sentiment  of 
the  Russian  people,  who  were  now  ready  to  follow  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  in  repelling  the  invaders  of  their  country. 

The  western  Allies  have  now  withdrawn  from  both  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  though  Japan  still  keeps  some  forces  in 
Siberia.  While  adopting  a  policy  of  non-inter-  The  Russian 
vention  in  Russian  affairs,  the  Allies  refuse  to  «tuation 
recognize  the  Soviet  government  until  assured  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  dropped  the  methods  of  barbarism  for  the  methods 
of  civilization.  Trading  relations,  however,  may  soon  be  re- 
established. Russia,  whose  economic  life  has  been  so  disrupted 
by  the  war  and  the  subsequent  activities  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
requires  western  capital  to  revive  its  drooping  industries.  The 
rest  of  Europe  likewise  needs  to  draw  upon  the  rich  natural  re- 
sources of  Russia  for  economic  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

194.   Economic  Reconstruction 

The  war  cast  its  shadow  over  almost  the  entire  globe.  Noth- 
ing like  it  had  ever  happened  before.  Twenty-seven  nations, 
with  their  colonial  dependencies,  took  up  arms,  j^  ^^^^^ 
while  five  Latin-American  countries  severed  diplo-  wtr 
matic  relations  with  Germany.  Only  seventeen  nations  re- 
mained neutral.*  Even  neutrals,  however,  could  not  escape  the 
economic  dislocations  accompanying  a  war  of  such  magnitude. 

No  exact  statement  is  possible  of  the  number  of  lives  lost  in 

1  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Albania,  Abyssinia, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Mexico,  Salvador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
and  Argentina. 
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battle  actioD  and  as  a  result  of  wounds,  accidents,  or  disease. 
Premier  Clemenceau,  in  one  of  the  Allied  notes  to  Germany 
before  she  signed  the  treaty,  declared  that  "not 
*""  ■'  less  than  seven  million  dead  lie  buried  in  Europe, 
while  more  than  twenty  million  others  carry  upon  them  the 
evidence  of  wounds  and  sufferings."  ,The  Allied  note  to  Holland, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  kaiser  as  the  instigator  of  the 
war,  estimated  the  number  killed  at  ten  millions,  with  three 
times  as  many  more  mutilated  or  shattered  in  health.  These 
figures  do  not  include  either  the  millions  of  civilians,  young 
and  old,  who  perished  as  the  result  of  pestilence  and  famine  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  or  the 
slaughtered  Armenians.  Not  more  than  five  million  lives  were 
lost  in  all  the  wars  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  I 914. 

Any  figures  for  the  money  cost  of  the  struggle  must  be  re- 
garded as  merely  approximate.  Experts  of  the  American  War 
Department  place  the  direct  expenditure  of  the 
belligerent  nations  at  $197,000,000,000,  an  amount 
which  probably  exceeds  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States. 
This  estimate  leaves  out  all  the  devastation  wrought  on  the 
western  front  and  in  other  theaters  of  the  war,  all  property 
destroyed  at  sea,  the  depreciation  of  capital,  and  the  loss  of 
production  due  to  the  employment  of  the  world's  workers  in 
military  activities.  At  least  $100,000,000,000  must  be  added  for 
these  and  other  items.  The  grand  total  would  thus  reach  about 
$300,000,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  expenditures  and  losses  of 
neutral  nations.  All  the  wars  from  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  1914  cost  not  more  than  $25,000,000,000. 

The  war  was  financed  to  some  extent  by  increased  taxation, 
especially  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  chiefly 
Finuiciag  by  borrowing.  The  nations,  in  the  first  place, 
tbe  w»r  have  issued  vast  quantities  of  paper  money.     Such 

forced  loans  are  easily  made  on  the  Continent,  where  the  govern- 
ments control  the  banks  and  possess  a  monopoly  of  note  issue. 
The  enormous  sums  thus  put  into  circulation  are  a  primary 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prices  abroad,  increasing  several  times  over 
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the  cost  of  labor  and  commodities  as  measured  in  terms  of  the 
money  unit.  One  of  the  financial  problems  confronting  Eu- 
rope is  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  these  notes 
from  circulation.  In  the  second  place,  the  nations  have  sold 
their  bonds,  or  promises  to  pay,  to  all  who  would  buy  them. 
The  amounts  raised  are  far  greater  than  had  been  supposed 
possible.  The  people  bought  the  bonds  out  of  their  savings, 
for  the  war  taught  lessons  of  thrift  to  almost  every  one  and 
made  it  a  patriotic  duty  for  the  citizen  to  save  that  his  country 
might  have  more  to  spend.  The  bonds  will  be  mostly  funded 
into  long-time  obUgations  running  many  years  before  maturity. 

The  burdens  which  our  own  and  future  generations  must 
carry  are  shown  by  the  gigantic  public  debts  of  the  principal 
belligerents.  In  1919  Great  Britain  owed  $40,000,-  public 
000,000;  France,  $35,000,000,000 ;  Italy,  $ic,ooo,-  debts 
000,000 ;  and  the  United  States,  $26,000,000,000.  Germany  at 
the  end  of  191 8  owed  $40,000,000,000  and  Austria-Himgary, 
$25,000,000,000.  What  Russia  owes  and  what  she  intends  to 
repay  are  alike  incalculable  at  the  present  time. 

The  general  economic  situation  has  been  summed  up  by  the 
Supreme  Council  in  a  memorandum  as  follows:  "The  process 
of  recovery  of  Europe  must  necessarily  be  a  slow 
one,  which  cannot  be  expedited  by  short  cuts  of  any  •^^^^^ 
description.  It  can  be  most  seriously  hampered  by  the  dis- 
location of  production,  by  strikes,  lockouts,  and  interruption 
of  work  of  all  kinds.  The  civilization  of  Europe  has  indeed 
been  shaken  and  set  back,  but  it  is  far  from  being  irretrievably 
ruined  by  the  tremendous  struggle  through  which  she  has 
passed.  The  restoration  of  her  vitality  now  depends  on  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  her  children,  who  have  it  in 
their  own  power  to  delay  or  accelerate  the  process  of  recon- 
struction." 

195.  The  League  of  Nations 

The  idea  of  maintaining  peace  by  international  agreements  is 
not  new.  Several  great  wars  have  been  followed  by  projects 
for  the  prevention  of  future  conflicts.    After  the  religious 
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struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France  came  the  ^  Grand 
Design  *'  of  Henry  IV.  The  de\'eloi)inent  of  this  plan  for  a 
Eftfly  peace  European  Confederation  or  Christian  Republic  was 
projects  frustrated  by  the  assassination  of  the  Frendi  king- 

Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv\  l^llliam  Penn  wrote 
a  prophetic  Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Euro^. 
Penn  argued  that  an  international  Diet  or  Parliament,  obeying 
''the  same  rules  of  justice  and  peace  by  whidi  parents  and 
masters  govern  their  families,  magistrates  their  dties,  estates 
their  republics,  and  princes  and  kings  their  principalities  and 
kingdoms/'  could  abolish  warfare  between  the  nations.  Thv 
French  revolutionary  wars  produced  Inmianuel  Kant's  Towards 
Perpetual  Peace,  In  thb  work  the  great  German  philosopher 
declared  that  perpetual  peace  might  be  seciu^  by  an  inter- 
national union  of  states  and  that  such  a  union  would  become 
feasible  when  autocracies  gave  way  to  democracies. 

It  was  the  autocrats,  however,  who  made  the  first  attempt 
at  a  League  of  Nations.  In  1815,  after  Europe  had  been  ex- 
The  Holy  hausted  by  the  struggle  against  Napoleon^  the 
^^***"**  tsar,  Alexander  I,  joined  with  Francis  I  of  Austria 

and  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  in  a  so-called  Holy  Alliance. 
The  three  rulers  pledged  themselves  **in  the  name  of  the  Most 
Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity"  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  hence- 
forth "the  precepts  of  justice,  Christian  charity,  and  peace." 
They  further  promised  to  remain  united  "  by  the  bonds  of  a 
true  and  indivisible  fraternity,"  and  "on  all  occasions  and  in 
all  places"  to  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance.    Most  of  the 
other  European  sovereigns  later  signed  this  pledge,  conspicuous 
exceptions  being  the  Pope,  the   Sultan,  and  George  IV,  the 
British   Prince   Regent.    Though   a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
apply   much-needed   principles   of   morality   to  international 
relations,  the  Holy  Alliance  never  had  any  real  imp>ortance. 
Most   statesmen   agreed   with    Mettemich's   characterization 
of  it  as  a  "loud-sounding  nothing."    It  soon  faded  into  obliv- 
ion, being  replaced  by  the  far  more  practical  Concert  of  Europe. 

The  five  great  powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  who  formed  the  Concert,  did  not  keep  peace  through- 
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out  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  conflicting  interests  and 
esp)ecially  their  nationalistic  aspirations  more  than  once  led  to 
hostilities  between  them.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
of  a  Concert  persisted,  and  from  time  to  time  the  European 
great  powers  imposed  their  will  upon  the  whole  of  Concert 
Europe.  They  neutralized  Switzerland  in  181 5  and  Belgium  in 
1839.  At  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  which  concluded  the 
Crimean  War,  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris  providing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  maritime  warfare.  By  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  1864  they  undertook  to  ameliorate  warfare  on 
land  and  organized  the  International  Red  Cross,  with  branches 
in  every  civilized  country.  In  1878  the  great  powers,  now  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  met  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  Nor  was  the  Concert  confined  to  Europe. 
It  organized  the  Congo  Free  State  under  international  guar- 
antees, neutralized  the  Suez  Canal,  cooperated  with  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  suppress  the  Chinese  **  Boxers,"  and  held 
the  Algeciras  Conference  to  deal  with  the  Moroccan  problem. 

The  nations  also  began  to  resort  increasingly  to  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  adjusting  differences  between  them.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  instance,  international 
arbitrated  the  Alabama  claims  after  the  Civil  War  arbitration 
and  in  the  same  way  ended  a  boundary  dispute  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  involve 
the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  in  fratricidal  strife. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  over  two  hundred  awards  were 
made  by  arbitral  courts,  and  every  one  was  executed.  After 
1900  many  leading  countries  concluded  treaties  with  each  other, 
pled^ng  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  controversies 
except  those  affecting  national  honor  or  vital  interests  (such  as 
independence). 

International  arbitration  received  a  great  impetus  at  the  two 
Hague  conferences  of  1899  and  1907.    The  assembled  powers 
could  not  agree  to  limit  armaments,  but  besides  xhe  Hague 
revising  the  laws  of  war  they  set  up  a  permanent  conferences 
court  of  arbitration,  to  which  the  nations  might  resort.    Though 
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aggression  toward  all  other  members,  who  thereupon  shall  pro- 
ceed to  sever  trade  or  financial  relations  with  it  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  use  armed  force  against  it.  A  World  Court,  consisting 
of  eleven  eminent  jurists  of  diSerent  countries  and  representing 
diverse  races,  languages,  nationalities,  and  legal  codes,  was  set 
up  in  ig2i  to  facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  gradually  by  its  decisions  to  establish  an  inter- 
national system  of  justice. 

Forty-one  nations '  were  represented  by  delegates  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the  league  in  1920.  Six  other 
Hcmberdiip  nations,  including  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  were  ad- 
of  the  leatat  mitted  to  the  league  at  this  time,  and  still  other 
nations  (Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esthonia),  at  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly  in  i()2i.  For  the  future,  any  self-governing 
state,  dominion,  or  colony  may  be  enrolled  by  a  two-thirds  vole 
of  the  members,  provided  it  promises  faithfully  to  observe  inter- 
national obligations.  Germany,  Turkey,  Russia,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  Slates  are  the  only  important  countries  remain- 
ing outside  the  League  of  Nations. 

196.  The  Disarmament  Conference 
A  long  step  toward  world  peace  and  the  formation  of  a  world 
society  was  taken  at  the  Disarmament  Conference.  In  response 
HMtim  of  ^°  President  Harding's  invitation,  delegates  of  nine 
the  confer-  nations  (the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
*""  Italy,   Belgium,    Holland,   Portugal,  Japan,  and 

China)  met  at  Washington  in  November,  1921,  to  deal  with 
limitation  of  armaments  and,  as  connected  therewith,  the  policy 
of  the  powers  in  the  Far  East.  The  feeling  was  general  that 
no  permanent  arrangements  for  ensuring  disarmament  could  be 
made  unless  and  until  the  various  Pacific  problems  had  been 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parlies  concerned.  The  confer- 
ence continued  in  session  until  February.  1922.  Its  delibera- 
tions were  so  successful  that  the  assembled  powers  agreed 
to   a  similar  meeting   eight   years   hence,   and    also    to    fre- 
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quent  consultation,  through  commissions  and  other  international 
bodies,  on  matters  affecting  their  common  interests.  The  chief 
results  of  the  conference  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

The  delegates  adopted  the  proposal  of  Secretary  Hughes  for 
a  limitation  of  navies.  The  five  principal  naval  powers  agreed 
to  scrap  or  convert  to  peaceful  uses  sixty-eight  Llmiutionof 
capital  ships,  and  so  to  limit  future  construction  n*vi«8 
that  after  a  ten-year  building  holiday  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  shall  each  have  525,000  tons,  Japan  60  per  cent  of 
this  tonnage,  and  France  and  Italy  a  still  smaller  per  cent.  The 
size  of  capital  ships  is  also  restricted,  together  with  that  of  their 
guns.  This  agreement  obviously  puts  an  end,  at  least  for  a  dec- 
ade, to  expensive  and  war-breeding  competition  in  naval  arma- 
ments. It  further  means  that  Great  Britain  surrenders  the 
mastery  of  the  seas,  which  has  been  hers  for  over  two  hundred 
years.  She  gives  up  maritime  supremacy,  not  by  compulsion, 
but  voluntarily,  in  the  interest  of  a  new  order  now  dawning  on 
the  world. 

The  naval  treaty  contains  an  article  by  which  the  powers 
pledge  themselves  not  to  strengthen  or  enlarge  the  fortifica- 
tions of   their   possessions    in    the   Pacific.    The  Portiflcatioiis 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Japanese  Archipelago  —  "»tatu«  quo" 
Japan  proper  —  do  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

The  five  powers  signing  the  naval  treaty  are  also  signatories 
to  a  treaty  by  which  they  agree  not  to  use  submarines  as  com- 
merce destroyers,  in  all  cases  to  observe  the  ordi-  subnuuines 
nary    rules  of  visit  and  search  of  merchantmen,  and 
and  to  treat  as  a  pirate  any  submarine  commander  p^'"^^  *" 
who  violates  existing  international  law  on  the  high  seas.     As 
between  themselves,  the  five  powers  further  outlaw  the  use  of 
poison  gas  altogether. 

A  very  important  outcome  of  the  conference  was  the  Four- 
Power  Trdaty,  arranged  between  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  and  France.     It  replaces  the  Anglo-  pour-Power 
Jap>anese  Alliance,  which  expired  in   1921.    The  Treaty 
powers  agree  to  respect  one  another's  rights  relating  to  their  in- 
sular possessions  in  the  Pacific.    Article  II  provides  that  if  the 
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said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other 
power,  the  signatories  "shall  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as 
to  the  most  eiBcient  measures  to  be  taken,  jointly  or  severally, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation."  The  period 
of  the  treaty  is  limited  to  ten  years,  but  It  will  remain  in  force 
thereafter,  subject  to  the  right  of  any  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  terminate  it  upon  twelve  months'  notice.  The  principal 
islands  of  Japan  are  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty, 
but  it  does  apply  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
agreements  respecting  naval  armaments  and  Pacific  fortifi- 
cations, the  Four-Power  Treaty  should  materially  lessen  the 
danger  of  future  conflicts  in  the  Far  East. 

All  the  powers  at  the  conference  signed  a  Far  Eastern 
Treaty,  binding  each  one  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity 
Vu  Eaatern  ^nd  sovereign  rights  of  China  in  all  future  dealings 
■greemBoti  ^ith  that  country.  Japan  made  a  separate  treaty 
with  China,  by  which  Shantung '  will  be  restored  to  Chinese  con- 
trot.  Japan's  action  was  supplemented  by  the  promise  of  Great 
Britain  to  give  up  Weihaiwei,*  thus  completing  the  restora- 
tion to  China  of  her  most  ancient  province.  These  and  other 
agreements  should  end  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  territory  and 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders.  They  signify,  in  short, 
the  adoption  by  foreign  nations  of  a  policy  of  "China  for  the 
Chinese." 

This  bare  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence must  suffice  to  indicate  what  it  has  accomplished  for  the 
Work  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  The  treaties  signed  at 
ecDferencc  Washington,  if  ratified  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments and  faithfully  executed  by  them,  promise  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  of  international  comity  and  good  will.  In  Presi- 
dent Harding's  words,  "the  torches  of  understanding  have 
been  lighted,  and  they  ought  to  glow  and  encircle  the 
globe." 

'Seepige7i>.  'See  pige  sjS,  Dote  I, 
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studies 

• 

I.  On  the  map  between  pages  718^-719,  locate  the  areas  occupied  by  Lithua- 
nians, LettSp  Esthonians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Ruthenians  (Little  Russians), 
Slovenians,  and  Serbo-Croats  (Serbs  and  Croatians).  2.  Explain  the  use  in  this 
chapter  of  the  expressions:  secret  diplomacy,  self-determination,  plebiscite,  man- 
date, and  internationalization.  3.  Compare  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  with 
the  Congress  at  Vienna  as  to  membership,  purpose,  and  accomplishment.  4.  What 
did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  mean  by  declaring,  ''This  is  a  war  of  nationalities"  ? 
5.  Where  were  plebiscites  to  determine  national  allegiance  provided  for  by  the  Peace 
Conference?  6.  On  the  map  between  pages  714-715  indicate  what  territories 
have  been  "redeemed"  by  Italy  and  Rim[iania,  respectively.  7.  How  has  Greece 
profited  territorially  by  her  participation  in  the  World  War?  8.  How  many  inde- 
pendent countries  were  there  in  Europe  in  1914?  How  many  are  there  now? 
Q.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  new  European  states,  xo.  What  did  Presi- 
dent Wilson  mean  by  saying,  "The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy"  ? 
XI.  On  the  basb  of  the  statements  in  the  text -book,  give  some  account  of  the  origin, 
character,  and  extinction  of  the  Hapsburg,  Hohenzollem,  and  Romanov  dynasties. 
X3.  Compare  the  abolition  of  private  warfare  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  recent  movement  to  abolish  public  warfare.  13.  How  will  the  result 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  affect  the  burden  of  taxation? 
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B.  C. 

776  First  recorded  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.  Greek  chronology 
begins  to  be  precise  from  this  date. 

753  (?)     Rome  founded.    Traditional  date. 

606  Destruction  of  Nineveh.  End  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  which  had  long 
dominated  the  Near  East. 

586-539    Captivity  of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia. 

568  (?)-488  (?)     Gautama  Buddha. 

551  (?)-478    Confudus. 

509  (?)    Roman  Republic  established.    Traditional  date. 

490  Marathon,  480  Salamis,  and  479  Plataa  and  Mycale.  The  four  battles 
which  preserved  Greece  from  Persian  domination  and  European 
culture  from  submergence  in  that  of  Asia. 

451-450  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  published.  The  basis  of  all  later 
Rom|ui  law. 

390  (?)     Rome  captured  by  the  Gauls. 

338  Battle  of  Ch«ronea.  The  triumph  of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  over 
the  disunited  city-states  of  Greece. 

333  Issus  and  331  Arbela.  The  two  battles  which  overthrew  the  Persian 
Empire  and  established  Macedonian  supremacy  throughout  the 
Near  East 

a  14    Great  Wan  of  China  begun. 

aoa  Battle  of  Zama.  Ended  the  Second  Punic  War  and  left  Rome  without 
a  rival  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 

146    Carthage  and  Corinth  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

58-50  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Casar.  Opened  up  much  of  western 
Europe  to  Gncco-Roman  civilization. 

31  Battle  of  Actium.  Ended  civil  war  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  leav- 
ing the  latter  supreme  in  the  Roman  state. 

4  (?)     Birth  of  Christ. 

70    A.  D.  Jemsalem  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
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135    Disperiion  of  the  Jews. 

ai2  Edict  of  CaracmUa.  Extecded  Roman  citizenship  to  all  free-bom  men 
in  the  Roman  Empire. 

284  Reorganization  of  the  Roman  Empire  hy  Diocletian.  The  imperial 
system  henceforth  became  an  undisguised  absolutism  of  the  Oriental 
type. 

313  Edict  of  Milan.  Granted  general  religious  toleration  and  placed 
Christianity  on  a  legal  equality  with  the  other  religions  of  the 
Roman  world. 

325  Council  of  Nicaa.  Framed  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  still  the  ac- 
cepted summary  of  Christian  doctrine  in  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
and  most  Protestant  churches. 

330    Constantinople  (New  Rome)  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

451  Battle  of  Chalons.  Saved  western  Europe  from  being  conquered  by  the 
still  barbarous  Huns. 

476  Deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus.  Extinction  of  the  line  of  Roman 
emperors  in  the  West. 

496  Cloris  adopted  Catholic  Christianity.  Paved  the  way  for  intimate 
relations  between  the  Franks  and  the  Papacy. 

sap  (?)  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Established  the  form  of  mo^asticism  which 
ultimately  prevailed  everywhere  in  western  Europe. 

529-534  Codification  of  Roman  law.  The  Corptis  Juris  Civilis  formed  per- 
haps the  most  important  contribution  of  Rome  to  civilization. 

6za  The  Hegira  (Flight)  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  Marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  era. 

732  Battle  of  Tours.  The  victory  of  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel 
stemmed  the  farther  advance  of  the  Moslems  into  western  Europe. 

800  Charlemagne  crowiAd  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Formation  of  the  so- 
called  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

843  Treaty  of  Verdun  and  870  Treaty  of  Mersen.  Marked  important 
stages  in  the  dissolution  of  Charlemagne's  dominions. 

962  Otto  I,  the  Great,  crowned  Roman  Emperor.  Revival  of  the  so- 
called  Holy  Roman  Eknpire. 

982    Greenland  discovered  by  the  Northmen. 

988  Christianity  introduced  into  Russia.  The  Russian  Slavs  henceforth 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church  and  Byzantine  civ- 
ilization. 
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1054    FinAl  rupture  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Chorchea.    Destroyed  the 

religious  unity  of  European  Christendom. 

1066    Battle  of  Haatinga.    Resulted  in  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Z095    Council  of  Clermont.    Beginning  of  the  crusades. 

1 1 22  Concordat  of  Worma.  A  compromise  arrangement  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Holy  RcAnan  Empire. 

1 206-1 227  Conqueata  of  Jenghiz  Xhatn.  Brought  a  large  part  of  Asia 
and  eastern  Europe  under  Mongol  sway. 

1 315  Magna  Carta.  Defined  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  inspired  their 
later  struggles  for  political  liberty. 

1 2 71 -1 295  Travela  of  Marco  Polo.  Polo's  narrative  of  his  travels  greatly 
increased  the  interest  of  Europeans  in  the  Far  East. 

1295  ''Model  Parliament"  of  Edward  L  A  regularly  elected  Parliament 
which  for  the  first  time  included  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
the  English  people. 

1 309-1377  "Babylonian  Captivity"  of  the  Papacy.  The  removal  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon  weakened  their  political  authority. 

1348-1349  Black  Death  in  Europe.  Hastened  the  decline  of  serfdom  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry. 

1378-1417  The  "Great  Schism."  Weakened  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
popes  over  western  Christendom. 

1396  Greek  flrat  taught  at  Florence,  Italy.  The  revival  of  Greek  studies  in 
western  Europe  formed  an  important  aspect  of  the  Renaissance 
movement. 

1453  Constantinople  captured  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  End  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  and  beginning  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

1456    First  book  printed  at  Gutenberg's  press  in  Mainz,  Germany. 

1487  Cape  of  Good  Hope  rounded  by  Diaz.  The  final  step  in  the  Portuguese 
exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

1492    Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

1498  India  reached  by  Vasco  da  Gama.  The  Portuguese  thus  opened  up 
an  ocean  passage  from  Europe  round  Africa  to  the  Far  East. 

25x7  Luther's  Ninety-five  Theses  posted.  Beginning  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Germany. 

X5Z9-iSa2    Magellan's  drcamnavigation  of  the  i^be. 
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IS43  P>lillc«ttMi  of  Cop«niea*'»  trMHw  "On  Iha  RvrolDtiana  at  C^Mtial 
OTUti."  Resulted  in  the  mdoptioii  <rf  an  entirely  new  systtm  of 
aatronomy,  by  which  mui's  outlook  on 

fiitwTaifH wi  tally  chuigcd- 

154s    SII**r  MinM  of  Pota«f  In  BolMa  dUeovarad.    The  a 

of  silver  from  these  mines  greatly  enlarged  the  supply  of  money 
in  western  Europe,  thus  stimulating  industiiBl  and  cummercial 
enterprise. 


iSTT-isBo    Dtaka'i  vojrac*  around  th«  woild. 

isBS    Defeat  irf  the  Spaniah  Armada.    Gave  to  England  control  oi  the  sa 

and  made  possible  F.ngli«li  colonkatioa  of  North  America. 
ijtlS    Edict  at  Hantea  iaaaad  bj  Haniy  IT  of  Franca.    A  noteworthy  slep 

in  the  direction  of  leligious  tolemtion. 


Anthorlzad  Varaion  of  the  Bible  pnbUshad.    The  translation  stiH  ia 
ordinary  use  among  Protesbuits  throughout  the  En^ish-q)eskiiig 


164S    Peace  of  Waetphalia.    Ended  the  religioiu  wan. 

1M7  Rewton'i  "Prindpla"  pnbllahed.  One  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butioni  ever  made  to  phyucal  science. 

i68ft-i689  The  "Gloriona  Rarohition."  Completed  the  work  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution  by  overthrowing  absolutism  and  divine  rig^t  in  Eng- 
land. 

1704  Battle  af  Blenheim.  Defeated  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV  to  make 
Fiance  supreme  in  western  Eurofc. 

1762  Rooaaean'a  "Sodal  Contract"  pnblislMd.  Its  democratic  teachings 
were  put  into  cdect  by  the  French  revolutionists. 

tfts  Peace  of  Pari*.  Ended  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  gave  to  En^and 
a  colonial  empire  in  India  and  North  America  at  the  expense  of 

1)48-1779  VoTages  of  Captain  Jemea  Cook.  Greatly  increased  Ke<^raphi- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  archipetagoea. 

iTtp  Arkwrighfa  "watar  frame,"  rTTo  Harfraarea'a  "attnolng  Jnwr," 
■779  Cfomitoa'a  "mnla.'*  aad  1785  Cartwdghf •  pawar  loom. 
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1781-1782  Watt's  steam  engine  patented.  The  steam  engine  had  previously 
served  only  for  pumping;  henceforth  it  could  be  applied  to  manu- 
facturing and  transportation. 

1776    Declaration  of  Independence. 

1783  Peace  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  Ended  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

1787     Constitution  of  the  United  States  framed. 

1789  Meeting  of  the  Sstates-General  in  France.  The  first  step  toward 
the  French  Revolution. 

1803  Louisiana  Purchase.    Made  possible  a  greater  United  States. 

1804  The   Code   Napoleon   promulgated.      The   most    lasting   memorial 

of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

1807    Fulton's  steamboat,  the  ''Clermont,"  in  successful  operation. 

1814-18x5  Congress  of  Vienna.  Remade  the  map  of  Europe  after  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era. 

181 5  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Brought  about  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

1823  Monroe  Doctrine  enunciated.  Has  prevented  European  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World. 

1825  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  opened.    The  first  line  over  which 

passengers  and  freight  were  carried  by  steam  power. 

1826  Independence  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  recognized  by  Spain. 

1830-183 X  The  *'July  Revolution"  in  Europe.  Overthrew  absolutism  and 
divine  right  in  France  and  created  modem  Belgium. 

1832  Reform  Act  in  Great  Britain.    The  first  step  in  democratizing  the 

British  government. 

1833  Abolition  by  Great  Britain  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

1837  Morse's  first  telegraph  instrument  exhibited. 

1838  The  Atlantic  Ocean  crossed  by  the  *'Great  Western."     The  first 

steamship  to  make  the  trip  without  using  saib  or  recoaling  on  the 
way. 

1839  Lord  Durham's  Report.    Embodied  liberal  proposals  for  colonial  self- 

government,  which  were  subsequently  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
for  Canada  and  other  overseas  possessions. 

1848-1849  The  ^'February  Revolution"  in  Surope.  Made  France  again  a 
republic  and  led  to  revolutionary  upheavals  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  Austrian  Empire. 
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iSst     Cijal*!  PaUc«  EzUbltton  at  London.    The  first  of  the  great  intei- 

"M'""'!  expositions. 
1894    TreatT  between  Japan  ud  the  United  States.    The  first  step  in  bieak- 

ing  down  Japan's  traditional  isolation. 
>Ss8-i86i     Rmaian  serfdom  aboliabed  by  AJeunder  IL 
jSgg     Danrla'a   "Origin    of   SpedBi"   publiihed.     Presentation    of    the 

evolutionary  theory,  which  has  so  profoundly  influcDccd  modem 

science,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

1863  Lincoln'*  Emancipation  Piodamation. 

1864  Intamattonal  Red  Croaa  Society  foonded.    Has  become  the  greatest 

humanitarian  organization  in  the  worid. 
1S66    Atlantic  Cable  laid.    The  first  of  the  many  cables  which  now  dec- 

trically  bridge  all  the  oceans. 
1869    Saei  Canal  opened. 

187a    Kome  occupied  by  Italian  troopi.    Unification  of  Italy  completed. 
1871     Oamuui  Empire  proclaimed  at  VeraaiHei. 
1874    International  Postal  Dnlon  •itabliahed.     An  important  agency  in 


1875  First  telephone  patented  by  A.  O.  Bell. 

tBgg  MeeUng  of  the  Hrst  Hagns  Peace  Conference. 

19D0  Trans-Siberian  Railway  comideted  from  Petrotrad  to  VladlToatok. 

1903  S.  P.  Langley's  airplane  and  rooS  Wright  Brothers'  airplane. 

1909  North  Pole  reached  by  Robert  E.  Peary  and  191 1  South  P^e  reached 

by  R.  Amnndsen. 

1911  China  becomes  a  repnbllc. 

1914  Panama  Canal  opened. 
1914-1918    World  War. 

1917  The  Sussiao  Revolution  and  sstabliihmenl  of  Bolaheviam  In  Ruasia. 

1919  Peace  Conference  at  Versaillea. 

1910  Pint  meeting  o(  the  League  of  Kationi. 
1931.  DlBtfmament  Conference  at  Waahington. 
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NoTB.  —  The  pronanciation  of  most  proper  names  is  indicated  either  by  a  simpUfled 
spelling  or  by  their  accentuation  and  division  into  syllables.  The  diacritical  marks  em- 
ployed are  those  found  in  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  and  are  the  following : 


a  88  in  &le. 

0  as  in  Old 

t  **  "senite. 

t  * 

'  "  ftbey. 

ft  *'  *'  cAre. 

6  " 

'  *'6rb. 

ft  **  **&m. 

6  * 

^  "  6dd. 

a  **  **  account. 

8  ' 

'  **  sSft. 

ft  *»  "  ftrm. 

6  *' 

^  *'  connect. 

ft  "  "  isk. 

a  " 

*'U8e. 

a  '*  "  8ofd. 

4  *' 

'  "  Anite.    ' 

e  "  "  eve. 

fi  " 

'  "  firn. 

t  "  *'^vent. 

ft  " 

**iip. 

«  "  **  «nd. 

M    *' 

'  "  circits. 

^  *'  "  recent. 

tt    " 

'  **  menfl. 

e   *'  "  maker. 

OO  * 

'  "food. 

I   **  "ice. 

d6*' 

'  "fd6t. 

1   "  "lU. 

ou*' 

'  "  out. 

oi  as  in  oil. 

ch" 

"  chair. 

g    " 

"go. 

ng" 

"  sing. 

I,    " 

"  iqk. 

fh  " 

"  aen. 

th  " 

"  thin. 

tu  " 

"  nature. 

^^^ 

^^^ 

du" 

"  verdure. 

\.^ 

Vw/ 

K  for  ch  as  in  Ger.  ich,  ach. 

N  as  in  Fr.  bon. 

y  " 

"yet. 

zh  for  z  as  in  azure. 

Abdul-Hamid  (ib-dCl>l-hA-mddO,  II,  &87, 
658  and  note  1. 

Abraham,  188. 

Absentee  landlordism  in  Ireland,  486,  487. 

Absolutism,  Oriental,  40,  41;  Koman,  158, 
154;  European,  201,  881,  28S,  288,  286,  890, 
291,  298,  294,  296,  318,  847.  868,  415,  ^^6, 
517,  524,  625,  720. 

Abyssinia  (Ab-l-sln«1-a),  641,  546,  547. 

Acadia.    See  Nova  Scotia. 

Achffian  (a-k6'dn)  League,  the,  109,  110. 

Achilles  (&-kil'Sz),  101,  102. 

Acre  (finier),  189. 

A-crop'o-Us  of  Athens,  the,  98. 

Aotium  (ik'shi-dm),  naval  battle  of,  188. 

Act  of  Settlement,  the,  294,  468. 

Act  of  Supremacy,  the,  268. 

Act  of  Union,  the,  479,  note  1. 

Aden  C&'d^n),  498. 

A-dri-aflc  Sea,  69. 

^gean  (&-Wdn)  Sea,  69,  70. 

ifigeans,  the,  71-78. 

.£-oni-a,  74. 

^'olis,  74. 

^-tom-an  League,  the,  109, 110. 

Af-ffhan-i-stan^  104,  652, 568,  665. 

Amea,  geography  and  peoples  of,  542;  ex- 
ploration of,  548-646;  partitioned,  546-660. 

**  Agadir  (fig-i-dSr^)  ineldent,"  the,  667. 

Ag-a-mem'non,  76. 


Agriculture,  Oriental.  44;  Koman,  118, 181, 
144;  medieval,  815,  816;  modern,  606,  606. 

Ah'ri-man,  54. 

Ahuramazda  (fi-h(R>-r^mAs'dd),  64. 

*'  Aids,''  feudal,  171. 

Airplane,  the,  M6. 

Airship,  the,  696,  697. 

Aisne(An)  River,  675. 

Aixla-ChapeUe  (&ks-lA-shA-p«10,  Petoe  of, 
818,  887. 

Aiacclo  (&-y&t'oh5),  887. 

Alabama  claims,  the,  787. 

tl-a-man'ni,  the,  161. 
land  Islands,  718. 
Alaska,  844,  678,  674.  6n. 
Albania,  589,  661,  688,  716. 
Albanians,  the,  MO. 
Albert  I,  king  of  Belgium,  678,  678. 
Alberta,  568. 
Aleppo,  669,  706. 
Alexander  I,  king  of  Greece,  684. 
Alexander  I,  king  of  Jugo^rta,  716. 
Alexander  I,  tsar  of  Russia,  896,  408,  418, 

417,  489,  588,  685,  527,  681,  786;    II,  468, 

686-528.  608 ;  III,  528. 
Alexander  V  I,  pope,  858. 
Alexander  the  Great,  101-106, 186. 
Al-ez-an'dri-a.  106,  106,  106,  109,  188,  141, 

148, 189.  881,  8J9,  660. 
Alfonso  XIII,  Ung  of  Spain,  506. 
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Alfcetru  (Bpui- 


.  nron.  ll-U 
■.  JK. 

AImtU,  MS,  DOi,  Mr,  »7. 

Al-hwn'bn,  Uu,  16b. 

AlUh  {ti'd),  ISD. 

Alplubct.  the.  15,  M  Slid  d 

AlpLn«  nci>l  typ«.  Iha.  67. 


tn.  2M;  the  SunlBfa  cnlogUI  em| 
1» ;  the  Old  World  and  Iha  Kew, 

Hah  ud  Krenoh  rinlnnlntlan   of. 
rlv.lr7  of   Frmoce  Md  Engl.od  In, 


Amcrlun  KevoliiUan,  U»,  Sftt-Ml 
Ad)1«d>  (t-mrtir^.  PoK*  of.  Stl,  i 

AmiWrdom,  VM,m' 
AmuDdHO  <1'riuB'««ii1.  CipUIn  1 

■'■'mnor)  Vill*]i,  Ul,  US. 


A-nwn'.  SU. 
ADceBlorwonhlp.K< 
AiieilaDlaiii,3St,!S)l.l 
Andu-Ruulia  Cod  nun 


U*.  MS.  tSt.  ISB,  2&t. 


a.  MI. 


Addo.  QaWB.  «M,  KM,  HDD,  41 
AnUnUs  eiiilormtloD,  MS. 

Anthnibolocy,  StS.*' 
An'lk'|>•nld^  Iho,  1W.  nou  a 
Antluch  (lnU-«k),  lot,  Ml. 
AnUqnllrofiiiaii.  a.  Mt. 
AnU-Moon  LouDa,  tbe,  SHI. 
Anton;.  ISf). 


Ap'pl-an  Way,  Ihe,  128. 
Aj^bla,  phylltsl  ftolilrsi  at,  180. 


Anhannl,  KM, 

Archbishop  of  CanUrburv.  Ihr.  me. 

ByianUiK, 'lT8;    Komaiiauue' and  OothI 
durinir  ibe  Hlddlo  Ak«.  fil-tMS;  Banal 


ArcUe  aiplonUoB,  GTI,  SIS. 

ArnDUiu.!MS,BIl. 

Aironna  ltr«Jn'K  tha,  STt. 

Ar-goi.  79  SI. 

AriiuUe  (kT'lB-UtT).  101.  U1 

Arkwrijht,  Blclitnl,_5».  6SI. 


}|  Qarmanx.  104, 190. 


!hllH1IlIni,  Palnllng.  Beolpliin 

n'ridinUon,  th>,  R4I,  ElO. 
ental.  *i:  Athenian,  M;  U< 


Arlols,  Count  of.  »;>  and  nota  3,  4S4. 
Arian  (ir'i-iln)  laiigiu««i  «*.  doU  I. 
Aibley.  Lord.    See  Staafteaburr.  Earl  ul 
Aela,  divtalnna  of.  V,  »> :  madtatal  np 
tloDH  In.  'U^,  149 ;  opening  ap  and  part 

A<lkkl<nor.'TI,74.<S«,T14. 
Asqulth.  H.  II..  ♦S.1.«74. 
AntlffHal'  li-ti-nyVi.  the,  OTT.  878. 
AiKUin  (ia-twlD']  Uhd.  the,  Mt. 


Ai-lmlo^,  Babj'lonlu^ 

.'lihtRnlV-cenlurr,  'su':  madern.  «4l',  «u' 
A-the-na,  IS.  »8. 

Man,  8S.  ^7,  Sx.  w':  a^endanCT  of.  8»^! 

Spina,  or :  defkunl  bT  Ptuip  II.  t».  IW. 
Athlottca.  Orcek.  17,  IS. 


«i    ""^ 


note  1.  N.  n. 
IIUD.  101.  IM. 
onka^Mltrl).  Fi 


lujpJefiA  (ouafglli),  Iha  Aditn-HunfUlUT. 
tusurllti  (ousflllr.UU).  bUtla  of,  (M,  »:. 


\u.tr>UanU.immonir«Ub.  Sh  AoatKlta. 
^uitrla.  nodEr  Xarla  Thereat,  SUO,  Sia: 
under  ,Ioseph  II,  388.  884;  wwi  of,  wlUi 
Fnon.  duidntthB  raFalalloaarr  and  !1ua- 
leoptc  rra.  8«S.  8N3,  888.  SBO,  Ma.8«l,M, 
MS.  4fll,  I'M;  lerrilorimlawinlr—  -      •  ■- 
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Bohemia  and  Hnn^arv  afraln»t,  486,  437: 
at  war  with  Sanlinia,  487.  4M,  4fi8 ;  Iosa  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetla  by,  458,  4.56,  462 ; 
eliminated  from  German  affairs,  468 ;  union 
of,  with  TIangary,  519;  new  republic  of, 
722.     Sfe  aiw  Austria-Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary,  government  of,  519,  520; 
nationalities  in,  520 ;  between  1871  and  1914, 
5:W,  051,  652,  658,  650,  660,  661,  667 :  in  the 
World  War,  669-671,  674,  676,  680,  682,  688, 
6S5.  6h6,  698,704,718. 

Austrian  Succession,  War  of  the,  818,  827, 
;«2. 

Austro-Prussian  War,  the,  456,  468,  651. 

Anstro-Sardinlan  War,  the,  452,  468. 

Automobile,  the,  595,  596. 

Azorbaijan  (Ji-zer-bT-jtln'),  719. 

Azores  ('>-zdrz')  Islands,  252,  509. 

Aztecs,  the,  254. 

Baber  (bfin)Sr).  325. 

Bab'y-lon.  80,  U,  108,  1(14. 

Bab'y-lo'ni-a,  a  seat  of  early  civilization,  80 ; 
city-states  of,  88,  34 ;  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 87 ;  conquered  by  Persia,  88. 

Bacon  (Lord),  247. 

Bacteria,  644. 

Baden  (buMen),  89S. 

Bagdad  (bag-dfid^,  186,  187,  281,  659,  687, 
708. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  644. 

Balance  of  power,  the,  in  Europe,  278,  418, 
466,  6r)0,  655. 

Balboa  (bal-bo'A),  Vasco  NuAez  de,  264. 

Bai-e-ar'ic  Islands,  124. 

Balkan  peninsula,  physical  features,  629; 
peoples  of,  580. 

Balkan  Wars  (1912-1913),  the,  587,  660,  661, 
6S2. 

Ballot  Act,  the,  477. 

Baltic  (Nordic)  racial  type,  the,  66,  67,  78, 
114,  15S. 

Banking,  Oriental,  45,  46 ;  modern,  602. 

Bank  of  France,  the,  892,  414. 

Ban'nock-burn,  battle  of,  197. 
,     Baptism,  sacrament  of,  208,  204,  26r>,  852. 

Baptists,  the,  291,  852,  689. 

**  Barbarians,**  dedned,  84  and  note  4. 

Barred  zone,  German,  689,  691. 

Basel  (b&'z^n,  Treatv  of,  886. 

Ba-sill-cas,  Roman,  ^. 

Bastille  (bfts-t^lO,  the,  capture  of,  874,  876. 

Batavla,  328,  348. 

BaUvian  Uepubtio,  the,  886,  897. 

Bavaria,  898,  418,  614. 

Bayeux  (ba-yti')  Tapestry,  the,  168. 

Bazaine  (bfi-z^nQ,  General,  464. 

Beaconsfleld,  Lord.    S^e  Disraeli,  Benjamin. 

Beauharnais  (b5-Ar-n^'),  Eugi^ne  de,  897. 

Bec-«a-ri'a,  Marquis  di,  629. 

Bech-u-an'a-land,  549,  «\'W. 

Bed'ou-ins,  the,  ISO,  182. 

Beethoven  (bu'to-v#?n),  Lndwlgvan,  647. 

Behalm  (bft^iTm),  Martin,  globe  of,  264). 

Belfort  (bC'l-mr'),  678. 

Belgian  Congo,  the,  610,  647,  727. 

Belgium,  270,  279,  416,  426-428,  609,  610,  681, 
(nS,  672-674, 676,  676, 679,  680,  686,  600,  706. 
712,  727. 

Bel-grade^  716. 

Bell,  Alexander  O.,  608. 

BeUeau  (btM-lO*)  Woods.  702. 

Benedict  XV,  pope,  507,  606,  097. 


Benedictine  Rule,  the,  208-210. 

Bengal  {bin-gdl'),  827. 

Benjamin,  Hebrew  tribe,  86. 

Berchtold,  Count,  671. 

Bering,  Vitus,  844,  578. 

Beriin,  814,  896.  704. 

Berlin  Decree,  399  ;  Treaty,  586, 661,  658,  660, 

727. 

Kerlin-to- Bagdad  liailway,  the,  669,  660. 
Bes-sa-ra'bi-a,  417,  522,  531. 
Bethmann-HoUweg(bAt^nun-hoKvfiK),  Theo- 
bald von,  672.  678.  674.  691. 
Bible,  the,  69, 109,  160,  245,  260,  261,  263,  264, 

268. 

Bill  of  Rights,  the,  293,  294,  379,  468. 
KimeUllism,  602. 
Biology,  8.'>7.  (Ul,  648,  644. 
Bismarck,  Otto  von,  460-^66,  616,  51T,  619, 

636,  618,  619,  650,  651,  652,  658.  654,  666, 

658.  712. 

Black  Death,  the.  220. 
♦•  Black  Hole"  of  Calcutta,  the,  82^ 
Black  Race,  17,  20,  21,  542. 
Black  Sea.  the,  88,  808,  714. 
Blanc  (blaN),  Louis,  618. 
Blenheim  (blen^m),  battle  of,  800. 
Blftcher  (bl&'Kdr),  404,  405. 
Bo?otla,  (bg-6'shi-<»,  89,  100. 
Boers  (b(J5rs),  the,  328,  548,  549,  654,  686. 
Bohemia,  481.  486,  519,  716. 
Boleyn  (bOTl'ln).  Anne,  262,  2C8. 
Bolivar  (Span.  pron.  NVlO'vur),  8lm6n  de, 

569,  570. 

Bolivia,  255,  569. 

Bologna  (bO  lon'ya),  university  of,  2Ji6,  286. 
Bol•she-vl•ki^  the,  in  Russia.  699  and  note  1, 

700,  716,  717,  718,  719,  722,  723. 
Bom-boy',  826. 

Bonapartists,  the,  in  France,  482. 
Hook  of  ComnH>»  Prayer,  the,  262,  284, 

285.  25*8,  291. 

Book  of  the  Dead,  Eg>'ptian,  49,  66. 
B«.oks,  hand-written,  26;  printed,  242,  248. 
Booth,  William,  681. 
Bordeaux  (bAr  do*),  266. 
Bor'ne-o,  498,  664. 
Bor-o-di'no,  battle  of,  402. 
Borussi,  the.  811. 
Bosnia,  686,  651,  660,  669,  716. 
Bos'po-rus,  the,  714. 
"  Boston  Tea  Party,"  the,  687. 
Boulogne  fbiW-ldn'y),  396,  896. 
Bourbon  (b(JOrn)an),  dynasty,  the,  276,  404, 

414,  425,  note  1. 
BourgeoUU    (bOTr-zhw4-zC'')»  the,  222,  228, 

346.  366,  381,  387,  472,  619.  698,  699, 720,  721. 
•*  Boxers."  the,  660,  656,  727. 
Boyne  River,  the,  battle  of.  486. 
Braganza  (brfi-gfin'z«i)  dynasty,  the,  609. 
Brahma  (brfi'm/i),  664. 
Brahman  ism,  664. 
Brandenburg  (brftn'd<»n-bd6rK),  277,  279, 802, 

811,  312.    See  aUo  Prussia. 
Brazil,  262,  note  1,  264,  400,  606,  509,  670, 

671,  628,  638. 

Bremen  (brft'm/n),  city.  222 ;  blBhqnrlo,  277. 
Brest-Litovsk    (brOsffyd-tAfik'),  Treaty  of,  • 

700. 

BrinMisl,  128. 
Britain,  conquest  and  Romanization  of,  189. 

See  also  England. 
British  Columbia,  668. 
British  Empire,  the,  490.  409-494,  496,  540. 
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BrIUsh  IilH.  Itia,  1«I. 
Brttunj-,  ]»«,  IN. 
Bronu,  10.  tt.  Tl,  15.  lU.  IBS, 
Bnwat  Ibrikih).  tU.  iSI.  JM. 

BniilkiT,  OciianJ.  (89,  est. 


BoduHl  (bM>ai-p«it).  UO. 
BniUhXbM'dii).  Oinumi.SM. 
BmUhlam,  bM.  Kb,  SBT.  MI,  HO. 
BnlilunBt  IbBB-U-risI'),   TrMlj  of.  C8S, 


Bnliulua.  [be,  IS,  IT*.  IM,  GSO. 
"  Bulls,"  iMHl,  na  uil  note  3. 
Bnndiiuat  (bMn'dii-rlt),  Oit,  BIS,  514.  BID, 

BarcAactAC*.  Frflnch,  DOB. 
Bar-Rvn'dl-wa.  ths.  iu.  IM.  ICl,  IM. 
Borfna-dy,  in. 
Bork^  Edmund.  SU,  Ut. 

B^^m,  ^  MS.  ' 
Bvuntliis  Empin,  the.  ItS-ISO. 
BjBDtlam    (bl-ao'ilii-fim),   83,  lU.    Sie 


HI  of,  IW. 


OunrtA-lucs.     Sil  PeU 
Csin-lKi'dl4,  M3. 
CwnbrtdgB,  unlvenltj 


.  by  En([l»nd.  888;  lli«  "Tor1«''  In,  888. 
fM;  Id  ths  W«  of  l*ia-181i  Ml;  Iba 
DanilnlaD  of.  BOT,  B88 ;  In  thi  World  War. 


OunI-balldlD;.  arm 
Ou'iue.  bitUe  of,  1 
Ounlng.  George,  t. 


Cap*  ColonT.  410,  54S, 
Cape  To<m,  828.  548. 54*. 
0>i>*-la-Ciln  BiUmT.  Iba,  HS,  SCO. 
Cape  of  Ootid  Hope,  iM.  8211,  544,  S<8. 
CapM  (Fr.  proB.  U-p«^,  Uofb.  IM,  S8i, 


Car-t/o-nalrt,  Ibe,  44*. 
ClrdloiUiIe,  Uie,  tl't.  !18. 
CWna«e(kiT-ii%'I),  Andrew,  «8«. 
C»r-nl-</l».  J 18. 

Cunot  (kir-nBO,  Luue,  38D,  888. 
C>r-p>rihl->n  MounUIni,  1»I. 
CWlbige,  1  PbsnioUn  eolDDr,  48,  IW,  tU; 
FlrlltuUon  of.  ISI :  win   of,  wllh  Kom*. 

Cinler  (klr-lrOO,  jicqiiM.  g». 
Cirtwrlfbt.  Edward.  081,  BW. 

OasUla'  (kla-ui').  klDrdom  of,  Im,  Wt. 
CwUea.  ftudml,  lI!J-lT». 
Caucomlii,  Uie,  at  Rome,  WO. 
C.-lhmy'.     S««  China. 
Cathedrals,  madloTal.  t8I-S3t. 
CIherin<n.fA™((on.M2. 
Calbehoa  11.  tiarina  of  Roada,  SOT-808.  8i:, 
818,  Hei.  863.  SIS,  DSD,  B8I. 
CatboUc  Church,    ^w  OreakCbursh,  Roauo 
Caueaala^  524. 11». 

"CaT>liara."lbe,  2» 
Cavp<l»rflor>,  tha.  lu.  >■■ 
Caionr  (kl-vEBr'),  CamUlodL  4SI-4fiB,  4«t, 
B0T.5M. 

Celebai  (titl^Mi),  S2S. 
CelHc  lacRuigeK,  IH,  1V7. 1*8. 
(.^naorahlp  of  the  preaa,  Kt,  8D8,  808,  SM, 

Ceoinl  Amertean  FedetaUOD,  Uig.  S'S. 
Ceres  (a«^«t),  118, 
Cervanlea  (eir-viniai).  SIS. 
Ceylon,  24«.  !58,  2BI.  4IS.  4M.  DISD. 
CbPTonea  (k»r4-ne'd),  battle  of,  IDD. 

■^'"•"•'•'Wffl 


JM  Vhlte  R 


Chalcklln  {kil-ald'l-a«}.  penlnaala  of,  M. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  FRoeh,  4W,  Ml,  Mt, 

Chaniplaln  (abim-pUn'),  Bamiul  d«.  880. 
Cbancrllar,  OennBD,  fill, 

Chutt)>,  Roman,  148;  medleni,  M«,  110; 
niodam,  881,  tai. 
CbaclenuKoe   (shii'W^lQ},    181-184,     18*, 

Charlea  1,  emperor  of  Anstria,  B!1,  104. 
Charlai  I,   kiOE  of  Ennland,  SH-eSB.  828; 
11,  Wl,  £82,828,  82»,e01. 
ChariM  I,  king  of  RnnlMl.,  15», 
Charlei  V,  llolr  Roman  EniTwrar,  £08,  3B», 

m,  KB,  ut,  leo,  noi  vi,  8io. 

Charlea  ±.  klnR  ofFrwoe,  4i4,  42S. 
Charles  Albert,  klnn  of  "      "   ■      —    ' 


ar  Bardlnta,  4«T,  SOS. 


Chaucer,  OeolTrer.  ns. 

ObamialrT.  351,  Ml,  848. 

CberbODrv  (shlir-basc'),  SBB. 

Child  labor,  rqmlatlon  of.  811.  811,  818. 

Children,  emuidpaUon  of,  C8. 

Chile.  511. 

China,  Id  inUiiullj,  !» ;  Tlalt*!  br  the  P<de< 
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;    ilMcnpb]'  liDd  p»pte  of  OSS.      14!.  14S :  BitMtln*,  ITT ;  InAutnoa  of  tho 

IHutlun  or.  SM,  MT;  during  ths      mHdeion,  Itt,  IM;  medlsTiJ.  tt>-!SI ; 


nUi  IT*. 


r.  ths.  »«.  Ml,  «8T.  Coiiiinl»«i^.r  Public  t^afety.  Fnnch.  )l6e,SSC 


tj,  rlu  UDd  Bprad  of.  1«.  ISO;    Co■nmon^  IL.uk  uf.  isa.  mi.  S§8,  398,  tW. 
sJ,  1»,  IBl ;  Iriumpli  of.  161 ;  In-      MO.  M9-1T-.  i:~,.  419.  *sl.  «i-W4,  nl4. 
if,   on  Bomu  tochtr,  IM,   IW;    Coinnianwc'i,llli,  th»,  in  £ogluid,  aul.IM. 
Ih  UiB  OarmUK,  Ua.    ItM,  lAl  :    "CommDiiarilv"  Itii-.  4W9. 
n     of  tha   GrHk     ind     Konun    Communi-br  PiriMtae.  8TS.  S«3,  49S.  4W. 
,  1I»;  In  weitsrn  EnroM,  during    Conipmlot,    irndin^.    St;i,  aW;     rliurWrtd 
]«  Ag«a.  mt-ilS :  the  Ke«>niutlon,      4W. 
the  CillinllD   CannUr   Sahirui-    Compua,  nurlner'e,  M«. 

:    ComU  (UlHIl,  Anruta.  S4S. 
,    Coneert  of  EnniH,  lbs,  4S0,  4£1,  414.  MS, 
BOB.  ^U.  m. 
Conoordat,  Ihe  French,  8K  ud  noU  1,  414, 

Conftidentlan  of  Ihe  Rhine.  S9S,  3W. 
Cunfudua  (kitn-fQ'ihl-a^.  6SI. 
Congo  Free  8Uts.    Sm  Belglvi  Congo. 

'    Conmg>tion*llim.  au,  note  I,  im  ud  note 

.    CoDKriptlon.  mlllUrr,  set.  460,662,  US.  «4. 

p.  In  'the  Greek'  clty-iUte,  TS ;  it      418,  48B.  48T,  6S8,  ' 

M;Ramu,  m.129,  184.  lU.  Comuntjne  (kun'atdn-Un)  the  Qreet,  IM, 

.  tlie.  Odentid.S!,  SS,  S4:  Oreek,      1&4. 

■Mmm.  llfl-m.  CuniUntlne  I,  klnf  nrOnece.  «9».  tSB.  «S4. 

n.  Hlors  of,  I,  2 :  OrianUl,  40-«S ;  ConeUnUnople.  IM,  17T-180.  184.  I8T,  1»4. 

71-TS;   AthenKn.  W-VT;   HeUen-      £42,  WT.fiBi,  {04,  OSS,  888,  714. 

-110;  Aniilm.  18fi;  medleFBl,  208-  ConaHtutJonal  Demaontle   Putr.  Bnaalin. 

lani.  t^a-eia.  W8.  mo. 

Koman  empernr.  1S».  Conatltutlona ;  Amerieui,  110,  Sftt,  841,  S42. 

u  (kU-mSH-aaO.  GeorgM.  TOT,  no,      MO,  8T«.  411,  TVO;   French.  »^S.  ST>.  880, 

ASa.  1ST,  8M,  40T,  412,  414.  424,  4M.  4K; 


ntnrj-,    3B1-3: 

a  flute,  aei 

B  of.  888.  889. 

wx 

c.,l«.10«;l 

SpMlBh.  414,  421.  008:  Oarmu 
Til.  72°-   " —   ""    —    "- 


■diem,   207,  211;  In    alghleeoth-  Til.  722;   Pruastan.  488.  fii«;  ] 

Enrope.  847.  848,  SSS.  ItalUn.  MB ;  Porlagnaaa,  BOt ;  Belgian.  SCO ; 

.  Ihe,  B08.  Swiaa.  BIO;  Dnich.  Sll ;  Anatro-Hnngulan. 

wrt.  S27,  BBS.  U»;  Turkish.  S87 ;  Janineae,  B«9. 

101.  Consulate.  Nepnlaon'a,  5»^8B8. 

ngof  the  Franks,  181.  Conanla,  Roman,  112, 120, 12], 

rontlnfntel  Congreaa,  FlTBl.  887;  Second, 

ihl'nttl,  248,  BBS.  Conilneu'til  Bfttam.   Napoleon's,    8tS-W0. 

.       ,    H,  4M.  448, 884.  402, 687. 

r),  J■cqDe^  328.  Cook.  Captain  Junaa.  848,  844,  H8,  BTB 

irlgfn  of.  40.  CoOpentlve  loctetlea,  810. 

k«-l6n»^6),  Admlrtl  do.  e»t.  Co-per*ni.«o«,  247, 

we,  670,  B7a.  COT^Ya.188,       '  ■      I      - 

noUcr,   PortDgoeae.  264;  Spanlah.  Corinth.  TO,  81,  S4.  100,  128. 

BOO;  French. 881. 604;  BriUah.8S4.  Com  U«4,  the.  repeal  of,  801.  SOS. 

404,  6a; ;  Italian,  B4I ;  Amerloaa,  Conwallla.  Lord,  St». 

tob.  MB.  Ooronado  (Span.  pron.  ke-rB-n£1hB).  264. 

ind  dapendrndsi.  PorCugueM.  263.  CoroDatlon  Chair,  the.  128. 

,  MT;  Spwilib.  251,  3^6.  60S.  no2.  afpni  Jiiri,  Ci-ri'lU.  the,  14S,  14<. 

BaMTO;  notch,  S29-S24.  684,  686,  Coraica.  124,  126,  MI.  887. 

HMl,    K8,  820,  SIB-S41,  4»-404.  CortAa  (Sp«i.  pron.  k0r-t8*'),  Hernando,  264. 

,  MT-SSO,  662,  «a.  M8-SS9.  812;  Ohn>^  (kAr-rl').  the,  861. 

m-*IA,  B08.  604,  BtO.  647,  662,  68S,  CoaraapollluillDi.    Stt  Intonation  ajlam 

1U>,  M^,  6n«,  M7:    Belglu,  MO.  OoaaHfca.  the.  S06. 4W,  TOO.  T18. 

twn^T,  BOB.  SM,  88(1,  88T,  713.  CoaU  KK«.  672,  TOT. 

an,  Pbonlolan.  4S;  Greek.  92-Sl.  Ooetnm*.  nwdern.  MB^  (M. 

npaan,  28S-46S.  820-894,  328-881,  Cotton  gin,  Whltner'*,  688,  ESI. 

CoanelS.  Choreb ;  NIch,  131 ;  Trant,  28T, 
I,  ChrfatoplMr,  2.M-2S2.  288;  Tatlean.  HS,  nolel. 

[on  Ada,  the.  802.  Coonler  BefonnMion,  tha  CatboUa,  iW^M. 

e,   OrianUl.   48-<a:    -Coean,  Coup  d'Uat  Ikoo-ilk-IV),  Napoleon  Bona- 
I.  W;  HeUenlitle,  IM,  106 ;  Boman.      pane'a,  800;  Loula  Nqioloon'a,  441,  440, 
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DtparUmmUt.  FneA.  WT..  Ml,  M 
D«  Soto,  HRSUds.  B4. 


_  .l*TaiiU.M»,  Tib. 
CmnpOHi.  aunuel.  MB.  N9<  M», 


CrdiadM.  Ib».  IW-I» 

n,  a? 

«.!»*. 

Cuta.  IKH,  DI«,  IK. 

i;a»  (kifoic).  «. 

Cb-W^S™  WftUBK 

» 

DrtnaU 

.M. 

(^Drtt  (ktt-r^),  PWm 

UhV.M. 

.;rp™(.^i»i.t.iB. 

iw 

wa.9n 

BM. 

Cr-n-Bit-a.  »«. 

1  Jin.  >kg  Oiw,  »« 

s*. 

i'i«iurrt«k».u». 

I*. 

iMdt  (rtif.hT.a).  in 

IMnK- {dfrn^ta).    ^lUMt.  Ml 

I>uwlB.  CblriH,  HI.  MC. 

/>»  Kapilai.  Mn'i,  (19  and  doU 

nfat,n. 

DiTld,  ncbnw  kinit.  Sft. 


Mt;  W,  MI, 

IM^UMlMI  of  Pvln,  tlw.  m. 
1>«l>ntlaB  of  the  RMU  of  M*D.  tb>.  W.i 

Sit.  «8. 

DiliU.  lb*.  tlW.  Mt. 
IMhl  «t<ro],  SH. 
n*niikn  Lam*,  the.  «l),  M,  M. 

ii*/i<M.  TO.  en.  M. 

I>el[Ai<d«rai.  n.  IB.«n. 

TMpMe  AiDnklctrany.  the,  », 

tXllkaftheHlle.fl. 

DenuKUtAa.  p>|«I1lneaf,  tnud  note  I, 

II ibwnee  «f.  In  tbe  Ortent.  « 

-,  U  Athcni.  n.  M)-K  :  lb*  Rnmii 
nil.  tillT;  tbeI>Dlebu  pli 


UTS;  I 


■d  ot  b/  tl 


iiofVlenni.4lt.414.  4IS: 
>"ii>.i«i  1«I1,  4IR,  411.  «H,  «n,  *>>',  «i. 
4U.4M,  iW;  belween  l«TI  and  1^14.  4«T. 
4»,  010,  Mt,  na.  Mt,  (HI:  tanpHMnni  ud. 
Ml;  Uw  IndnatrM  Knolntlan  nnd.  HI. 
t*a :  the  World  War  and.  «M,  11*,  TTO. 

I>»4B«lth*-B*(,  WO,  10 1 . 

I>*sinBrfc.  IM.  Ml.  M.  *».  MS,  4IT.  t«l,  Ml, 


ineiuor,  tjv  nwnen,  la. 
Dlocletbn  i<H-n-k]f«ihdal.  IS.  IM. 

DioDriiu  (di-e-nPidi). »«. 


.     _.  __!,««,  at. 

INineU  (dii-rVm.  »-<h"^  (I^  CT.  Ot. 
IHaHBtan,  tbi.  91  aufBOIo  1.  •>«.  nt. 
DtrtnulnD.  Bab7loaiu.3t.  IlL 
niTtoe  right  or  Uan.  tb^  »tl,  m.  •»(.  tft 

at.  til.  si«,  sizTna.  s—  ait*  AbHi>- 

DiTbion  of  bbor.  tW,  Ml. 

DiTone.  IK.  14T.  »£««,«(. 
Itadmneef  lilMida,  TI4. 

bolniFiii,  Ig'lt. 

DiimHtlcallaB  aranlauL'  aod  irikBtii.  14.  tt. 

DnnMitle  •  Jilen,  the.  K». 

DomtBlsBi.  tb*.  110,  til. 


DamiL  tbe.  «».  tan. 

DBDUrk,  no. 

Dnplete  (dh-pl«k>0.  >»-«». 

Duniu  (d«B-rit't«}.  MO. 

Durbani  (dOi'ilni),  Lort,   Mtp»rt  ol 

Doabu.  eupblB,  MX. 

Eaitem  QneaUao.  tba,  m,  401-  Ml,  ■ 

Eailerti  BmnrHa,  DM. 
Eaat  Oolbi.    Set  OHiwDtb*. 
Ewt  India  CompaBr.  Dsteh,  m,  M 
mnch.  SU:  Eniibh.  SBTn. 
Ebert  (1*1*1),  f  rinlrttb.  TO. 


Ediaon.  Tbomii  a'   BM. 

BdncatlnB.  OrtenCal.  W,  M;  OnA.  K;  V 

der  Cbarlenune,  lU:  BnuiUsa,  inLtTt; 

Id    wattn^Drope,    drntoc    Ib«   iflUla 

Ani.t»-tM;  hDmamaB  a«L  HI ;  Jaaatt, 

i^  i  modeni.  g».  8M.  tU-dll 
Edward  I,  kln«  of  EnflaBd,  MTl  Tl.  M: 

Esirpt,  •  aMt  of  wrir  dminaaB,  U;  vt- 
UitDrle  era  to.  m;  bbtorr  of.  Ib  laaiali;. 

""hK'I.     ' 


tm;  OBdar  Bittlah  . 
En^  Hapoleaii  at,  41 

EleetricttT,  MS.  411, 


EUBbflth,  qstM  at  Ei^d,  Ml,  WL  lA 
1T4,  ttl.  IM,  8U^  tttf  1B&. 
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EmigntioD  In  th«  ninetMnth  oentmy,  <S21. 

tnUgrU  (i-md-^O*  the,  879,  880, 886, 8W, 
728. 

Ems  (G«r.  pron.  ims)  dUnateh,  the,  484. 

Enoydopedisto,  the,  881,  882,  889. 

Engineeringr,  Oriental,  5i»,  60. 

England,  oonqaered  by  Teatonto  peoples, 
168 ;  expansion  of,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
197 ;  the  Beformation  in,  862,  868 ;  war  be- 
tween Spain  and,  272-874 ;  under  James  I 
and  Charles  I,  288-389 ;  the  Ck>mmonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate,  289, 290  *  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  '*  Glorious  Revolution,**  291- 
295 :  at  war  with  Louis  XIV,  298,  299,  800, 
802  ;  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
and  the  ScTen  Tears*  War,  818, 814 ;  rivah-y 
of,  with  Prance,  in  India  and  North  Amer- 
ica, 825-828,  881-888 ;  loss  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  by,  884-840 ;  at  war  with  revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  France,  885,  888, 
889,  890, 891, 895,  896,  898. 899.  400,  401, 404, 
406;  territorial  acquisitions  of,  by  the 
Vienna  settlement,  416 ;  between  1815  and 
1871,  420,  428,  424,  428.  480,  458,  686,  682, 
588,  584,  585,  586;  movement  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  in,  468-479;  government 
of,  479-485 :  the  Irish  Question,  485-490 : 
the  British  Empire,  490-196 ;  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in,  588,  588,  591 ;  between  1871 
and  1914,  658-655,  657,  658,  659,  668,  664; 
in  the  World  War,  670.  672.  678,  674,  675- 
679,  688, 686,  687,  688,  689,  700,  701 J02,  706 ; 
territorial  acquisitions  of,  by  the  Versailles 
settlement,  712,  714,  716. 

English  language,  the,  147.  288.  626,  627. 

''  Enlightened  desiiots,*'  the,  862-864,  416. 

Enos-Midia  line,  the,  587. 

EnUnU  cordiale  (aw-tiNt'  kdr-dr4I0i  the, 
654,655. 

Eolithic  Age,  the,  9,  note  1. 

Eph'ors,  Spartan,  81,  82. 

E-pi'rus,  7t.  588. 

Epochs,  geological,  8. 

Equal  Franchise  Act,  the,  478,  688. 

E-ras'mus,  Des-l-de'ri-us,  245. 

E-rech'theus,  98. 

Erfurt  («r^d6rt),  258. 

Eric  the  Red.  166, 167. 

Ericsson,  Lelf  (Sr^k-sftn,  Uf),  167. 

Eritrea  (ft-r^^rfi^ft),  507,  517. 

Erse,  489. 

Es-pe-ran'to,  626. 

Estates-Oeneral,  French,  870-878. 

Es-tho'ni-a,  700,  718. 

Esthonians,  the,  18,  68. 

E-truM-a,  118,  122. 

E-trus'cans,  the,  118,  114, 115, 116,  121. 

Eucharist,  the,  sacrament  of,  204,  265, 
352. 

Eugdne  (A-zhSn').  Prince,  800. 

Eugenie  (A-zhA-ndOi  Empress,  446  and  note 
1,498. 

Euphrates  (H-frfl'tez)  River,  80,  38. 

Europe,  in  the  Ice  Age,  4-5, 12 ;  geography 
of,  65,  66 ;  racial  types  of,  66,  67 ;  languages 
spoken  in,  67.  68. 

Evolutionary  theory,  the,  612,  648. 

Exchanges,  produce  and  stock,  600,  601. 

Excommunication,  805,  806. 

Explora^n,  andent,  47.  48,  109,  note; 
medieval,  248.  849;  tnodern,  251-851,  880 
842-844,  644^546,  577-660. 

Expositions,  universal,  446,  687. 


Factory  Aots,  British,  611,  618. 

Factory  system,  the,  689,  691,  611. 

Fairs,  medieval,  889. 

**  Fall  of  Rome/*  th^  156, 16ft. 

FamUy,  the,  12,  49,  76, 116, 117,  684 

Faroe  (Ar'd)  IsUnds,  618. 

**  February  Revolution,**  the,  489-486,  618. 

Federations,  Greek.  80. 109. 110. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  800,  258,  869. 

Ferdinand  I,  Austrian  emperor,  481,  486. 

Ferdinand  I,  Iloly  Roman  Emperor,  869. 

Ferdinand  I,  tsar  of  Bulgaria,  586,  687,  659, 
708. 

Ferdinand  VII,  king  of  Spain,  400, 481,  508, 
569. 

Feudalism,  rise  of,  169 ;  extent  of,  in  Europe, 
170;  as  a  system  of  local  government,  ito- 
172;  feudal  warCsre,  172,  174,  175;  knight- 
hood  and  chivalry,  176,  176;  royalty  and, 
200,  201:  the  cities  and,  222;  Polish.  815, 
816;  abolition  of,  in  revolutionary  France. 
875.  876 ;  Japanese,  661,  662. 

Fez,  667. 

Fiction,  modem,  615,  646. 

Field,  Cyrus  W..  598. 

Filipinos,  the,  564,  640. 

Finance,  international,  60S. 

Finland,  167,  279.  396,  417,  522,  631,  682,  700, 
718. 

Finns,  the,  IS,  68. 167. 

Fire-making,  origin  of.  0. 

Flume  (fvOT'ma),  716. 

Flanders;  281,  297.  298,  706. 

Flemings,  the,  426,  609. 

Florence,  211,  244. 

Florida,  854.  829,  888,  840,  578. 

Frankfort  Assembly,  the,  488. 

Foch  (f5sh),  Ferdinand,  675,  708. 

Folk  songs.  648. 

Formosa,  558,  568. 

Fo'rum,  Roman,  118, 120. 

"  Fourteen  Points,'*  Wilson*s,  697. 

Fox,  George,  852. 

France,  physical,  197 ;  racial,  197-199 ;  uni- 
fication of;  during  the  Middle  Aires,  199 ; 
the  Reformation  in,  274,  275 ;  under  Louis 
XIV.  295-802;  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  and  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  818, 
814 ;  rivalry  of,  with  England,  in  India  and 
North  America,  885-8282^  8S;-888:  alliance 
of,  with  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  888,  889 ; 
the  French  Revolution,  866-890;  the  Na- 
poleonic em,  890-408 ;  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII,  414;  the  **July  Revolution,'*  424- 
426;  the  *' February  Revolution**  and  the 
Second  French  Republic,  482-485;  under 
Napoleon  III,  448-447 ;  acquires  Savoy  and 
Nice,  452,  458 ;  Ukes  part  in  the  Crimean 
War,  526.  584;  the  Franco-German  War. 
468-466;  between  1871  and  1914,  498,  499, 
501-504,  650,  651,  652,  658,  651,  656,  657  ;  in 
the  World  War,  670,  671,  672,  678,  674.  675- 
679,  700-706 ;  territorial  acquisitions  of,  by 
the  Versailles  settiement,  710,  712,  714. 

Franohe-Corat^  (IMirsh-kAii-tiO,  899,  667. 

Franchise,  the.    8m  ^nftnige. 

Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria,  418,  419, 
726. 

Frands  Ferdinand,  assassination  of,  669. 

Francis  Joseph  I,  emperor  of  Austria,  486, 
489,  452,  458,  468,  519. 680, 681, 686. 674,  661, 
704. 

Fran-da'cans,  the,  810,  811. 
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IT.  th*.  4H,  4<B- 

•r.  *K.  4M,  au. 


S,«8S,U«, 
;  of  PtdiiI*.  41S, 


Tii-.  IV,  ISI,  we,  4W.  «9B. 

Fth  tnds,  Hlopilao  ar.  b;  Oi-Mt  BrlMlD. 
SM. 

Frescb,  Sir  John,  ns. 
Jfroneh  luiKnigs,  U 


F17.  Mr*.  ^Inbtth,  »A. 

Fomer.  Jmb,  t». 

FuFton,  Kobtn.  5S8.  NT. 

Fnlura  life,  tha,  OrlfoUl  ■nd  aro«k  <d««s  of. 


OunbMU  (Fr.  pron.  gbi'b«-U')>  Lteo,  nS, 
Oufbildl  <ti-r«-bU'd».  OInHppa.  4ra-4K, 


Au  aba  Llgnrlu  RspubUo. 

0«w^,  DmiM  Uoyd.  tSB.  <3»,  IIW.  T 
e«rca  I,  klnr  of  EngliBd,  »4,  488 ; 

4«s:  III,  SS&  asi.  ftu.  4e«,  411 :  i 


M»,  «§6.  iia. 
ibe,  m.  rso^iw.' 

Mod. 'lb«,'41B.'4S8.'4&si 
'   culture  of,   lie,  1U; 


SM,  4%:  ■ftar*t^7il>nni'^etU>m«Til!  4181 

In,  480.  4S1.  487-488  ;  unlflaHon  of,  ue- 
4«[ :  ^•jrnmtnt  of,  Gl«-ni«,  7ii ;  iHtvHn 
lailBnd  1814.BlK-.1li«,  astL-See  ^  in  Ihi  World 
Wu,  etS-IUS;  p^*""  t'wtT  >^Ui,  106,  TOR, 


no,  TIS,  T1S;  the  0«rnun   Republic,  1»- 
Oerm  Iheorj-  of  4lKva.  tbe,  «M. 


OIhIiK 

'■Oloriou'i  ReTolnUon."  the,  SM,  »«,  SM. 

OD(iiiiu'(n«>^la).  n.  notel. 
Oofllba  (eA'i?].  M«. 
QoMtD  Horde,  tbe,  IM. 

Oorlili,  9S8.    '       ' 
Oolhlc  irchiMctura,  !S!.  2Sa,  S4S, 
flotba.    ^H  OatrDcottai.  VlilgoUu. 
Oruebu>  (^k'As).  Tlborloi,  lU;  Oriiti, 

Grm'na'di.  MO. 

"  Onind  Design  "  of  Hoiry  IT.  VU. 
Onnd  Ductal  of  Wimw,  the,  SM,  41T. 
Onidutlon.liiwor.  SM. 
OrHt  Brltiln.     sit  EaiLud,  Inland,  Seol- 
lind.  Wii1». 

Oreit  Gbirter.  Su  Mwn4  Cut*. 
Oreil  King,  th*,  ofPertU,  St.  41. 
OrMt  Pyramid,  tlia.  W 


nulb  I.lnd 


Set  Pan 


in  ReTolntkni. 
1,  i»T. 


aurrh.  Ibf.  US.  Si 


dnck  lihaiuge.  the,  78,  106,  H2. 
Orwtj.  ;bo,    prehlBlorlc  mlgnUanl   ot,   11 
74;   duHng  tbe  llomerle  Igt.  7S.  TC;  r. 


form  £tollin>ndAehiHinle«oe>.  in*.  Iln: 

bv  Ibe  Otlomaa  Turki.'sst :'dgrliig  Or 
nineteenth  and  twentteth  centnrtH,  SS, 
US.  C«I7.  M»,  68J.CM.  714. 

Hrwinlsnd.  lU,  107,  SIS. 

Ony.  E»rl.  471,  47S. 

Qrey.  9lr  Ednrd.  «70.  «n. 

Gntluii  (gTiytbl-Hi).  HnsD.  tit,  «8. 

Ouiinlr»«m),lWi,K4. 

Ooa-te-ni>^,  STt. 

Quilde.  med'le'ii,  ttlUtSS.  tSS,  SU,  (Wl.M. 
Gnliol  (g«-ieo.  P.  P.  O.,  4M, 
QulfStrwodrin.the.M. 
Oui-l*^rus  i-dol^hui,  MS,  JT8,  SK. 

Hibeu  Corpne  Act,  the,  Wl,  SH.  4SS. 
Hiutei  (hB'dSz),  Orsek  ondsrworld,  7<. 

Hicne  Tilbnul  Ibe.  S7D,  TST.  7H 
Ha%  (hbl,  Blr  PddcIu,  STS,  STt. 
HiJtl  (hTtl),  S71. 


the.  <WB.  tn,  W, 
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Hamburg  (hftinn>d6rK),  222,  255. 

Hamlticlangiiaffes  and  peoples,  22,  542. 

Hammurabi  (h&m-06-r&^),  Babylonian 
king,  84,  41,  60 ;  code  of,  50, 51. 

Hampden,  John,  285,  286,  287. 

Han^ni-bai,  126,  127. 

Hanno,  exploring  Toyage  of,  47, 48, 109,  note. 

Han'o-Ter,  294,  418,  480,  457  and  note  1,  462, 
468. 

Hanoverian  dynasty,  the,  294, 296  and  note  1. 

Hapsburg  (haps'b4)6rK)  dynasty,  the,  279, 
809  and  note  1,  521,  note  1,  704. 

Harding,  Warren  O.,  710. 

Hargreaves,  James,  585,  567. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  168. 

Hawaiian  (hfi-wrydn)  Islands,  844,  565,  574. 

Haydn  (Oer.  pron.  hi'd'n),  Joseph,  647. 

Hebrews,  the,  85,  86. 

Heffira  (hS-jl'rd),  the,  182  and  note  2. 

Heidelberg  (bl'd^-bdrK),  man,  5,  6. 

Hejaz  (hUS-ixf),  the,  kingdom  of,  687,  715. 

HelgoUind  (hdl'gd-Unt),  416,  668,  note  2,  718. 

HeMe-nis^c  Age.  the,  105-110. 

Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  274,  275,  726. 

Henry  VIII,  king  of  England,  262,  265,  276, 
282,  288,  485. 

He'ra,  76.- 

Hercules,  constellation,  856. 

Hermits,  early  Christian,  208. 

He-rod'o-tus,  90,  95. 

Herzegovina  (hdr-tsd-g5-yd^fi),  586,  651,  660, 
669,  715. 

Hesse  (h(fs),  468,  note  1. 

Hesse-Oassel,  468. 

Hl-er-o-glyph1c  writing,  25  and  note  2,  26. 

Hlndenbnrg  (hlnMSn-bSOrx),  Paul  von,  680, 
682.  701. 

Hlndenburg  Line,  the,  679,  708. 

Hindus,  the,  668,  654. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  85. 

History,  definition  and  scope  of,  1 ;  begin- 
nings of,  27;  Mibdlvislons  of,  28;  modern 
study  of,  645. 

Hit'tltes,  the,  62,  68. 

Ho-hen-UnMen,  battle  of,  890. 

HohenzoUeru  (hd'/n-tsOl-em)  dynasty,  the, 
802.  810,  811,  517,  704. 

UoUand,  J.  P.,  597. 

Holland,  separates  fhom  Spain,  270-272;  inde- 
pendence of,  recognized,  277,  279 ;  wars  of, 
with  Louis  XIV,  298,  299,  800,  824;  ac- 
quires a  colonial  empire,  822-824;  at  war 
with  Great  Britain,  888,  840 ;  during  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era,  885,  886, 
397  ;  the  Austrian  Netherlands  united  with, 
416 ;  loses  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  426- 
428 ;  government  of,  511,  512. 

Holstein  (hAl'shtIn),  457,  458,  462,  468.  8m 
also  Schleswig. 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  726. 

Holy  Land.    JfiM  Palestine. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  the,  164,  165,  277,  898, 
457.458. 

Homage,  ceremony  ot^  172. 

Homer,  76,  76,  78. 

Homeric  Age,  the,  75,  76. 
Home  Rule,  Irish,  488-490. 
Hon-du'ras,  572  and  note  1. 
Hongkong',  492,  658. 
Hoover,  H.  C,  680,  695. 
Hos'pi-tal-ers,  the,  order  of,  189. 
Hdtel  des  InvaUdes  (0-tdK  dA-sftH-vA-lMO, 
the,  296. 


HottentoU,  the,  542. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  the,  568. 

Hudson,  Henry,  828. 

Huguenots  (hftlgfi-nftto),  the,  274,  275, 
829,  858,  686. 

Hugo,  Victor,  646. 

Humanism,  242  and  note  2. 

Humbert  I,  605. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  577. 

Hungarians.     Ses  Magyars. 

Hungary,  191,  192,  808,  481,  486,  487,  519, 
520,  521,  718,  714,722.  Hm  aUo  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Huns,  the,  191, 192. 

Husein  (hd6-sAnO,  king  of  the  HeJaz,  715. 

Huss  (hQs),  John,  258. 

Hyksos  (hfk'sds),  the,  82. 

Ice  Age,  the,  8-^. 

Iceland.  166,  618. 

Icelandic  language,  the,  288  and  note  1. 

Iliad,  the,  75,  78, 101. 

Illiteracy,  decrease  of,  685,  686. 

Il-lyr^-an  Provinces,  the,  897,  416. 

Imperial  federation  movement,  the,  496. 

Imperialism,  modern,  492,  540-542,  656. 

Incas,  the,  254. 

Inclosures  in  Great  Britain,  606.  607. 

Indemnity,  French,  465,  651 ;  CUrman,  712. 

Independents,  the,  288  and  note  2,  290,  291. 

**  Index  of  Prohibited  Books,''  the,  268. 

India,  In  antiquity,  29,  88,  104;  rivalry  of 
France  and  Fngland  In,  825-828 ;  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  498,  658;  peoples  of, 
668,  554 ;  clvUlzatlon  of,  654,  555. 

Indians,  American,  255. 

Indies.  East,  249,  258,  254,  828 ;  West,  252, 
254,  824,  498,  618,  672,  578,  674,  628. 

IndoChlna,  508,  552,  653,  656,  568. 

Indo-European  languages,  22, 28,  78, 113,  114. 

Indulgences,  258,  259. 

Industrial  Revolution,  the,  681-628. 

Industry,  Oriental,  44,  45;  at  Athens,  02; 
Roman,  148,  144;  in  medieval  cities,  225- 
228;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  581^592; 
government  regulation  of,  610-614. 

Initiative,  the,  in  Switzerland,  511. 

Inquisition,  the,  268,  269,  270. 

JntdUutf  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Cal- 
vin's, 261,  282. 

Instrument  of  Government,  the,  290,  412. 

Insurance,  development  of,  601,  618,  621, 
622. 

Internationalism,  ancient,  110, 148 ;  medieval, 
204 ;  modern.  625-627,  650. 

International  law,  277,  278. 

International  Postal  Union,  the,  599,  627. 

International  Red  Cross,  the,  627,  682,  727. 

Invention,  significance  of,  588  ;  developmenf 
of.  588, 684. 

I-o'nl-a,  74,  75,  85,.  87,  588. 

Ionian  Islands,  the,  416,  581,  588. 

Ionian  Revolt,  the,  85,  86. 

Iran  (6-rAnO.  plateau  of,  29,  80,  104. 

Ireland,  conquered  by  England,  197,  279, 
485;  the  Irish  Question,  485-490. 

Irish  Nationalists,  the,  485,  488. 

Iron,  introduction  of,  15-17 ;  use  of,  In  mod- 
ern Industry,  687,  588. 

"  Iron  Chancellor."    See  Bismarck. 

"  Ironsides,  "  Cromwell's,  287. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  200,  252,  268,  269. 

Psls,  149. 
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I»Iam  (ia^ltkin),  beliefs  and  practices  of^  188" 

Isonzo  Kiver,  686. 
Israel  (tx'rt-^l),  kingdom  of,  85,  86. 
Israelites.    Ses  Hebrews. 
Issus,  battle  of,  102,  108. 
Italia  Irredenta,  456,  684. 
Italians,  ancient,  114,  115. 
Italy,  ffeography  of,  112, 118;  early  peoples 
of,  118-115;  under  Konian  role,  121-128; 

SolltloU  ooDdltion  uf,  throughoat  the  Mld- 
le  Ages,  165, 166 ;  the  Renaissance  In,  240- 
245 ;  disunion  of,  279 ;  during  the  Napo- 
leonic era,  888,  889,  890,  898,  897,  408 ;  after 
the  Vienna  settlement,  417,  418;  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1880  and  1848  In, 
-iiH),  487;  unification  of,  447-456;  between 
1871  and  1914,  605,  507,  508,  651,  661 ;  in 
the  World  War.  670,  684-4I86,  704 ;  acaulres 
Austrian  and  Turkish  territory,  718.  714. 
Ivan  (fi-vinO  III,  the  Great,  tsar,  804. 

Jacobins  Qik'ft-blns),  the,  8S1,  888,  384,  887, 

H8S.     , 
James  I,  king  of  England,  288  and  note  1, 

284,  294,  828,  485;  fl.  292,  293,   829.  881, 

479.  485. 

Jamestown,  settlement  of,  828. 
Jan-1-iaMes,  the,  580. 
Japan,  geography  and  people  of,  560,  561 ; 

civilization  ol,  561 ;   during  the  nineteenth 

and  twentieth  centuries,  562,  568,  655,  657, 

6b6,  687,  693,  707.  712,  723. 
Je-ho'vah,  51,  54. 
Jena  (y&'n&),  battle  of,  896,  897. 
Jenghte  Khan  Qdn^glz  K&nO,  192. 198. 
Jerusalem,  85,  87,  150.  189.  687.  708. 
Jesuits^    Ses  Society  of  Jesus. 
Jesus,  149  and  note  1.  188. 
Jews,  the,  22.  149.  150,  206.  294.  858.   528, 

610,  714.    See  atno  Hebrews. 
Joffre  (zh5fl^,  Joseph,  675.  702. 
John,  king  of  England,  201. 
John  Y  I.  king  of  Portugal,  421. 
Joliet  (Fr.  pron.  zhft-lyuO,  Louis,  880. 
Joseph  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  868,  864. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  897,  400,  508,  569. 
Josephine,  Empress,  897,  note  1,  401. 
JndM,  Hebrew  tribe,  85. 
Ju-de'a,  kingdom  of,  85,  86,  87. 
Jugoslavia  (vOO'gG'siav-i^),  718.  716. 
Jugoslavs,  the.  179.  580,  669,  715. 
"July  Revolution.**  the,  424-426. 
Junkert    (yOOn^kdrs),   Prussian,  811,    460, 

516.  667. 
Ju'pl-ter.  117. 
Juft-tinl-an,  145. 

"Just  price,**  the,  medieval  idea  of,  228. 
Jutes,  the,  168. 
Jutland,  battle  of,  688. 

Kaaba  (k«'A-bA),  the.  180, 181.  1$2. 

Kant  (kftnt).  Immanuel.  645,  726. 

Ker'en-sky,  Alexander.  699. 

Khartum  ?K&r-tOOmO,  81,  650. 

Kiauchau  (kyou-chouO,  556,  note  1,  687,712. 

Kiel  <:anal,  668,  668. 

Kiev  (kSfy&r),  198,  522. 

Kitchener,  Herbert,  549. 

"  Kitchen  middens,**  18, 14. 

Knighthood,  175. 

Koch  (kAE).  Robert,  644. 

KAniggrftU  (kft-nlx-grdtaO.  battle  of,  468. 


K5nlgaberg  rkfi'nlKS-b^rx),  045, 
Koran  (k5-rSnO,  the,  183,  184. 
Korea,  556.  &%S,  562  and  note  2,  518,  677. 
Kosciuszko  (Polish  pron.  kOsb-chyOOah^oy, 
Tadeusz,  818. 

Koesovo  (k6»'d-vd).  battle  ot  88S. 
Kossuth  (kOah'OOt),  Louis,  486,  487,  519. 
Kremlin,  the.  528. 
Kruger,  Paul,  548. 
Kublal  Khan  (kGOaU  KinO,  248. 
Kulrturf,  Gennan,  665,  666. 

Labor  legislaUon,  611-4S14. 

Labor  movement,  the,  600,  610. 

Lab'ra-dor,  577. 

Ladrone  (Li-drd'na)  Islands.    5m  Marlanai 

Islands. 
Lafayette  (la-fiyetO,  Marquis  de,  867,  878, 

875,  425. 

La  Fire  (lA  fArO,  701. 
LtiiMe»-faire  (l£'sa-f&rO,  doctrine  of,  8S5, 

611.  615,  616. 

Lake  dwellings,  Swiss,  18. 
I^nd  Purchase  AcU,  Irish,  487,  607. 
Land  tenure,  ancient,  41,  42.  181, 144;  medl* 

eval.  170.  171 ;  modern,  485-487,  606-608. 
Langley,  8.  P.,  606. 
Language  of  man,  the,  21-28,  626,  027. 
Laos  (1&'58),  552. 

Ijiplace  (lA-pUsO,  Marquis  de,  856. 
I^pps.  the,  18. 

I^  Salle  (lA  fAV),  Robert  de,  880,  678. 
Lateran  Palace,  the,  218,  507.      * 
Latin  colonies,  the,  128, 126,  184. 
Latin  language,  the,  146, 147,  286,  287,  245. 

626. 

Latin  League,  the,  116, 121. 
Latins,  the,  115.  121. 
LaUn  War,  the,  121. 
Latium  (la'shl-Am),  115, 122. 
Latvia.  718. 

Laud,  Archbishop.  285. 
Lavoisier  (lA-vwA-zyaO,  857. 
Law.  Oriental,  49-52;  Roman.  190. 146, 146; 

modern,  201,  277,  278,  292.  891. 
League  of  Nations,  the,  700,  710,  718,  717, 

722,  728-780. 

Learned  societies,  foundation  of^  857. 
Lel/a-non  Mountains,  the,  64. 
Legates,  pspsl,  212. 
Legion  of  Honor,  French,  608. 
Legitimists,  the.  in  France,  482. 
LeU>niz  (Hp'nits),  Freiberr  von,  856. 
Leipstg  (Up'slK),  battle  of,  406. 
LeuinllA-nfinO.  Nicholas,  609,  700,  726. 
Leo  XIII,  pope,  507. 
Le6n  (la-5n0,  kingdom  of,  199. 900. 
Le6n.  Ponce  de.  254. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (l&-6-nir^6  di  TC*n««:bv), 

244. 

Le-onl-das.  Spartan  king,  88. 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Goburg,  428. 
Leopold  II,  king  of  Belgium,  610. 
Lepanto  n&p&nnS),  battle  of;  808. 
Lesseps  (Id-sdpsO.  Ferdinand  d«,  650,  576. 
Letires  de  oad^  (12t^d6  kA-«li60,  869,  874. 
Letts,  the.  700,  718. 
Lewis  and  Glark,  explorations  of;  577. 
Lhasa  (Us'&),  552. 
Liberal  Party,  British,  476,  476, 4n,  476, 486, 

674. 

Liberation,  vrar  of,  406,  457,  668. 
Liberia,  546.  695. 
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Uigt  (It-izhf).  BIB. 

LlcnT  (I«n-Ti0,  b>tl]«  of.  «M. 

Llguriui  Bapubllc,  the,  ass,  MI. 


L-rn-bu-dy. 

L-initon,  *J*. 

Lnnii  ParlUment,  lh«,  Kt.  t»l. 
Lurda,  Honse  of,  tea.  4tt,  WO.  Mt. 
tamlns  llS-rtn').  iTl,  WT.  tt».  MT,  4(rT. 
4BS,  Me,  bis.  SIC  Ul.  HT  ud  note  1.  T<H, 


gT«,  »§.  MO.  881.  Ki.  ( 


onll  Nipoleo 
OQlA  Phlllim 


Ltniis  PbAlnpe  (lsm<i'  fS-lip'} ,  king  of  Pnnw. 

tan.  tts,  «w,  «a,  Mt,  MO. 

LoDls  tba  Ofnnmn.  1M. 
L(nilakDi,mo.SSS,57S. 

LdDTiinfln-TuO.n*. 

Ldqtm  nn^rr'),  Um.jmIk*  of,  !M.  MT. 
LoTola  lis  ylVli).  St.  Iirutlu,  2M,  iST. 
LfiWk  <ID>b«k j.  H9.  JK. 
LuUln.nnloDof.  81CI. 
LnDCk.  »9.  417, 4118,  naU  1. 
Lu-cwie'.  the  Lion  nf.  Sn. 
LuMtn-dortr.  Erto  tdd,  101. 

t.mn.mi. 


,  ass,  SH,  ni 


u  t^ru',  SIB.  an. 

-    I,  Cndtnu 

Uldiln  Iiluidi,  30a. 

IfirtoU  (ni<l-J«Dti(),  bilU*  of,  452. 

Hi«lc,  Bibflonlin,  M,  bS. 

Uii^s  Csr^,  Ml,  184.  m,  m,  MS. 

Mk'io  Or^cl.^  M.  liM,  183. 

HwTun  (mMT&n),  the.  IS,  18,  IK,  M9, 

MiJD  (Oir.  proD.  mTn)  RItct,  4<8. 

.— Im^,  W.'       ■ 

BtallT  ArcblMluo,  tB4. 

MibTP<iilii>uti,SH. 

.J.Bi4on».  (I«8. 

tll]U,41«,491. 

MiDcbi  dynHty,  tbe.  9B>. 

Hin-chu'rl^,  IM.  U^  Ml.  H8. 

„,  lD.fl«4-B8T. 

Hirft-Cbon,  hulls  of,  BT. 

Mir-do^l'-iio.  Si.  99.  ' 

Ti-renlcn,  biitU«of,890. 

luHuu  IiLmdi.  tBS. 

Ur1>LDulu.4ni. 

lirU  ThfTFH  (If-K'iu).  810,  311^.  m,  114. 

iU.  SIS.  8«3. 
U4rla   AntolnetU  (iK-twt-niSIO,  STO,   SBO, 

....,medl»TiJ.M8. 
Iborougb,  Dnk 
-■ 1«»of. 

n'lr-kil').  Pleni 


MusdoDll  (mli«4A^I-A),  conqaim 
P<Faim  te,  U :  InhsblUnU  af,  97,  H ; 
Pblllp  II.  M-IDO;  Dnder  Aleiandei 
Oraal.  1S1 ;  iftar  Alannder.  lOfi :  canqderad 
by  Rome.  ISS;  dDrlnjr  Ui<  nlnslHDtli  >nd 
twontlttb  sanlariM.  m,  flSt,  087,  MS.  Ml. 

Muchlncry,  IncradDclloD  of,    M4-K9.    M>, 
»1.  MS. 

MuMiboD  (mik-rni'OR'),  llinhal,  484.  4M. 

MidHiMU.  MB,  MO,  MI. 

lladAlne  (mld^B'),  U,  Dt. 


.„S»»of.714. 

MiriiB  (inirn).  tbo,  b*ltlr  of,  815. 8i8,  ^^ 
'  larqnelta  (mir-kjt').  Plerr*.  880, 
finWo,  IM,  14T.  MB,  338.  08S,  834. 


■4etUaUt   (mii-if-yli 


MilbemiUo,    Orlcnul,  U.   »:   medtaral. 

MturlUnn  (mrCriihl-d*).  Ot. 
MulmllUn,  >m|wror  attt«i\ai,  910,  ST4. 
Muurlin  LikM,  the,  bitlle  of,  ISO. 
M«ilpi(rn4l.iUJ'Q«),OluiHip»,4SI,44>,  i'lO,   . 

Hxa,  ISO,  181,  I SS,  188,  IB*,  18T.  TIS. 

MA'dl-n.  31. 

MedlriDB  mild  tarftry.  80,  109.  ITS,  188.  S88, 

Mcd'ini  ('ml-d«'iil).  131,  8B0,  88T,  TIB. 
Uedltemneu  buln,  lb*.  8S-T1. 
MedltarruHn.  ncUl  lypa.  tbe,  8T.  Tl,  114. 

Ut-mphU  (mJ>mrn>),  81,  101. 

Mercutile  eyitam,  tlw,  810,  W,  1&4. 

liv^Jpo^tMhBl-M,  Wefx!,  Tt*.  TIG. 

Msl-ilUi.  Ib»,  ISO. 
"  UhHui,"  Ilw,  B8>. 
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MlUb.  rntroduclliiii  and  1IH  Of.  1&-IT. 
MeiliuUiU,  tb.-,  XK.  'VS. 

K''l-Ii."iJ' *^.  ««,  «l| 


"Mlddla  Eura»,'-  esS.  «M, 
Ulkudo  (ml-kuMnJ,  Jipuft 
Milu  (mO-iu).  aw,  276.  801 
MtLu  b-xne.  Uie.  8#». 


JRr.  the  RBHtul,  S0§. 
MLnbeftu  (mu-i^-bu'),  ( 
8ie,  3^,  »J1. 


riouriM,  CbriitliB,   MI. 


n.  400.  Ml.  46S.  iM. 


Bujipiy  of,  Alter  the  dkBCOT«T7  at  Ami 


ft.  IK.  CiEI. 
UgiiKols.  th«.  I 


UonMlKHc  «n< 
Mantalm  (mA 
Mosta  Cw-il'i 

MS.  Sfl. 


SH.  »; 


■0.  Mirqnla  it,  tSS, 

MS.  »«.  SAT.  SI 

S-ftO.'SM.'SM.  8i 

i-fftl-rjl')    Brothen,  t1 


Monllt?,  OrldDUI.  4»-W. 
Uo-ivn-i.  61*.  Tie. 
Mo-n^,  llic  AM.  fiSJ. 
Uomu  (ma-r<V).  Oeoanl,  aSO. 
Haroeen.  COS.  HT.  AST. 
Moras,  S«nnel  F.  R„I»T. 
Uoulc  cuda,  the.  SI,  U. 
MoKww  (mStrkn).  1M,  Ml,  5K. 
Udhi.  nabnw  liwrlvBT,  Gl.  18S. 
Uotlsm,  Ibf  narat.  ISi  and  noU  1. 

»<,  S4T. 


Mowl  (mft^alrt),  W.  A..  MT. 
MummlHcaUon,  *^pa«n  pncUim  of,  56, 

MuMnm.  Akiandriiui.  IDS.  IW. 
Music,  BepaliHDca,  IM,  SU;  tDodern.  ttf- 
648.  —.         .  . 

HuC-au-bi'ti].  emperor    of  JapsD,  MS  and 


Nancy  (D*s..(0.^«- 

Naii»n,  FrtdtJof,  HT,  618. 

SanWs  (n*Kl),  lilict  of,  SIS.  SOS,  <»«. 

Saple..  S3,  airs,  »97.  «l.  «28. 

'448;  441,    M9.  SnTtfW.   ««8,  5J8,  «T4.  n4. 

TSe;    III.  4«S.   487,  t4S.  444-441.  itO,  4X. 

1SS.  4M,  4SS.  4M.  4M,  4M.  CM).  SM,  S74. 
Napokonle  dynaaty,  the.  4in,  ooU  1. 
Napoleonic  \rgfai,  the,  4U!>,  481. 
KaJiebj  (oiii'bI}i  battle  of,  SSI. 


NatlooBl  Aaumbl]'.  1    . 
Sn.  ST6.  8TT,  ST8.  SBS,  « 


t,  (71,  an.  874, 

i.'f^Dch,  88S,  t&4.  S«. 

onal'Oiuii],  FHDEb,87S. 

DDil  Woman  t^uDraga  AlaoclaUoD,  Ibr. 

onallim,  eplMt  of.  301 ;  dlersnrd  of.  bv 
Coninves  of  Vienna.  4ia.  418;  bctiinn 
R  and  ISO.  tit.  480,  481.  at.  VT,-. 
dorn.  44II-44S:  between  l»48  and  ISll. 
-tM.  Wa.  4X~Ki9.  4M.  4e7.  CSO :  In  tl» 
1,  S4I. 


Balkans.  SSI,  aai;  ... 
tX:  the  Induatrla]  KoTol 
Nature  worship,  V. 

kaiarre  tai-rir').  klnicdum  of,  19>. 
Navies,  modern.  8W,  6S8.  CM. 


Nahnlar  Itrpotbeale,  the,  80 
Negative  con  foHlon.  [taa,E<l 
Nei^ra  race,  the.    «:«  Blach 

Ale.    Sf  Kew  Stone  Aea. 


New  Caledonia,  DOS.  004. 

New  Enphind,  819, 8M,  S84,  tU 

Newfoundland, 8SljSSS,  tK, tO, 


»*«».»•««/.  .,  fa^m-^-'n. 
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New  Stone  Age.  the,  1^14. 

New  Testament,  the.    iSse  Bible. 

New  York,  828. 

New  2^aland,  848,  565,  566,  712. 

Newspapers,  599,  60U. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  856. 

Nicfea  (ni-»c'<i),  Coancil  of,  151. 

Nlcaraifua,  572. 

Nice  (nes).  888.  415.  452,  458. 

Nicene  Creed,  the,  151. 

Nicholas,  (irand  Duke,  680. 

Nicholas  I,  tsar  of  Russia,  480,  487,  526,  582, 

588  ;  II.  52S,  529,  664,  698,  717. 
Nieuport,  676. 
Niger  (Dl'J«r)  River,  544. 
Nigeria,  498. 

Nightingale,  Floreuee,  584. 
Nihilism,  Russian,  528. 
NUe  (nil)  River,  81,  544. 
Ninety-rtve  Theses,  Luther's,  259. 
Nineveh  (nIn'S-vd),  86,  87, 108. 
Nip-pon',  560. 
NobUitv,  OHenta),  41,  42;  feudal.   160-176, 

200.  201,  848;   British,  848;    French,  848, 

849. 

Nonconformists.    Ses  Dissenters. 
Nor'man-dv,  168,  199. 
Nonnans,  the,  168  and  note  1,  188,  283. 
North,  Lord,  46S 

North  German  Confederation,  the,  468,  466. 
Northmen,  the,  inroads  of,  166;  in  IceUnd, 

Greenland,  and   North  America,  166,  167; 

in  Sweden  and    Russia,   167 ;    in    France, 

fclngland,  luly,  and  Sicily,  167-169. 
North  Pole,  the,  discovery  of,  577,  578. 
North  Sea  barrage,  the,  698,  694. 
Northwest  Passage,  the,  577  and  note  1. 
Norway,  166,  261,  265,  279,  898,  417,  512,  518, 

681. 
Notre  Dame  (no'tr*  d&m').  Cathedral  of,  at 

Paris,  893,  50«. 
No  vara  (ud-va'ra),  battle  of,  487. 
Nova  Scotia,  381,  567,  668. 
Novgorod  (nAv'g5-rtt),  804. 
Nuncios  (niin'shl^ds),  papal,  212. 

Obregon,  Alvaro,  672. 

Oceania,  opening  up  and  partiticn  of,  568- 

O'Gonnell,  Daniel,  4S8. 

Oc-ta'vl-an,  188.    Sm  alto  Augustus. 

Octroi  (5k-trwu'),  228. 

Oddfellowship,  639. 

Odysseus  (6-d(s'as),  76. 

OdyMty  (od'l-s(),  the,  76,  78. 

Oi»e(w4z)  River,  701. 

Old  Regime,  the,  84^-464. 

Old  Stone  Age,  the,  8-12. 

Old  TesUment,  the.    Ses  Bible. 

0-lym'pi-a,  77,  78. 

Olympian  games,  the,  77,  78, 161. 

04ym'pus,  Mount,  76. 

Ontario,  567,  568. 

*'  Open  field  '*  system,  the,  215,  216,  605. 

Ophir  (6/f8r),  47. 

Oracles,  Greek,  77, 161. 

Orange,  House  of,  416,  611. 

Orange  Free  Sute,  the,  548. 

Orders  in  Oounoil,  British,  899,  667. 

Oregon,  678. 

Orlando,  Vittorio.  709. 

Orieans  (Ar-14-4H0, 199,  286;  Duke  of,  886. 

Or^mui,  268. 


Orthodox  (Russian)  Church,  the,  807,  868, 

522,  528,  689,  718. 

Os'tro-goths,  the,  159, 160, 161,  102. 
Oth'man,  198. 

Otto  I,  the  Great,  164, 165, 192,  898. 
Ottoman  Empire,  the,  extent  of,  in  1648,  279, 

280 ;  between  1648  and  1815,  808,  309,  581 ; 

between  1815  and  19U,  581-639,  658-661 ; 

in  the  World  War,  688,  684,  687,  698,  708, 

704 ;    territorial   losses   of,    by   Treaty   of 

Sevres,  714,  715. 

Ot'to-man  Turks,  the,  18, 198, 194,  200,  580. 
Ottomanization,  policy  of,  687,  715. 
Owen,  Robert,  617. 
Oxford,  university  of,  285. 

Pacific  Ocean,  discovery  and  exploration  of, 
258,  254,  342-844  ;  partition  of,  565,  712. 

Paganism,  decline  of,  149 ;  prohibition  of, 
151. 

Painting,  PaUeolithic,  11 ;  Oriental,  57,  68 ; 
Renaissance,  244,  246 ;  modern,  649. 

Pa-be-o-lith'lc  Age.    S€€  Old  Stone  Age. 

Pal'a-tlne  Mount,  115. 

Pale,  the,  in  Ireland.  197. 

Palestine,  85, 102,  136,  150,  687,  714. 

Palestrina  (p&lis-tre'na),  244,  245. 

Panama,  576,  695. 

Panama  Canal,  the  492,  576. 

Pan-Americanism,  575,  576. 

Pan-American  Union,  the,  576. 

Pan-Germanism,  665-668. 

Pan-German  League,  the,  667. 

Pan-Hellenism.  588. 

Panth^n  (pdn-ta-6i<0,  the,  at  Paris,  602. 

Papacy,    tve  Roman  Church. 

Papal  Guarantees,  Law  of,  507. 

Papal  infollibilily,  dogma  of,  268,  note  1. 

Papal  States.    Se€  States  of  the  Church. 

Paper,  26,  243. 

Papyrus,  26, 108,  181. 

Parchment,  108, 181. 

Paris,  199,  284,  286,  878,  875,  898,  466,  676. 

Paris,  Peace  of  (1768),  814,  828,  888.  867  ; 
(1788).  338,  889 ;  (1856),  447,  462,  684,  686, 
727;  (1898),  60a 

Park   Muniro  644. 

Parliament,  'British,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  201,  411 ;  under  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  282-294;  reform  of,  during  the 
nineteenth  oenturv,  469-479. 

Parliament  Act  of  1911.  the,  482. 

Parma,  279,  417.  480.  487,  468. 

Parnell,  C.  8.,  488. 

Par'the-non,  the,  98. 

Par'thi-ans,  the,  189.  168. 

Pasteur  (pAs-tArO,  Louis,  644. 

Patricians  (pa-trisWns),  the,  at  Rome,  119, 
120. 

Paul  III,  pope.  266,  267. 

Pax  Britannioa,  the,  492. 

Peace  Conference,  the,  707,709,  710. 

Peace  movement^  the,  664,  666,  725-728. 

Peace,  the  Roman,  140, 141. 

Peary,  Rob«rt  E.,  577,  678, 

Peasants,  Oriental,  42;  Athenian,  98;  Bo- 
man,  MS.  181,  144;  medieval,  216,  817,  819, 
220;  modern.  850,  861,  607,  608, 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  604. 

Peking  (p«.kIn|E^,  248,  669. 

Peloponneslan  War,  the.  97. 

Pel-o-pon-ne'sus,  the,  81.  629. 

Penal  code,  the,  reform  of.  68^-680. 
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HS.  tea.  MS,  sS,  t  ..  _ 
m,  wt.  8M,  sss,  ese,  ass. 
p«-»p^)-iti,  im.  iM. 


u.  C,  Ml. 

160,  IS1,  toa.  ini, 
nt,  ns,  «n,  tea. 


Patnnti  (pMrirk),  Ml,  342. 
Pctrine  BDnreniMT.  lb*,  doctrine  ol 
Palrognd  layt-tA-grtV),  m. 


■  of  Biuln,  *&,  S».  *T0,  !I2, 


Philip  II,  Ui 
PblUp  II,  kl 

Fhl-lli'lii.  SB. 

PUIIpp^elilindi.tSK,  «k(,  nota  1,S0B,»I 

PtillltUnei  (n-IIs^ni),  tha,  8,1. 
PhlloaonhT.  Atkanlui.  M;  moaern,  U4,  «i 
Phoela  ^fVsIt),  IT. 
PtiaBlcU  (n-nfibl-d),  M. 
Phanlolui.  th*.  W.  it.  8E,  47.  t8.  M, 
Pbnlot,  tSff,  8ST.  <U1,  Ma. 
PhTiloenta,  the.  8S4.  «».  SW. 
FtiTa  (DTinU  BlVdr.  bittlM  of  the,  «S«,  I( 
Pladnunit,  4l£  418. 4U)  tad  nota  I. 
Pllgiimina,  Moilnn,  ISB ;  Cbttstlu,  1S7,  II 
POtdovn  nu.  8. 
P1r«T.  46.  TB.  nt,  KM. 


r,  b>ltl«of.8tT. 


PU-iWi.  biitle  □),  at. 

FWd.  H,  iOl. 

lAeUn>  (pl«.b«>^dag).  Iht 


«t  Boma,  im, 

nablHlui.  »S,  4I)T,  44S,  4H.  S12, 110,  nota  E, 
PlaTna,  (Hi. 

nymanlh,  Kttlamaot  or,  BtB, 
Pbti  (nlk>).  hill,  at  Athana.  >1. 
Po,  rivrr,  ll».  lis,  m.  IM.  1S6, 
■'Pocket^'  borooaiia,  410.  4n.  4TS. 
Poatrr.  modern,  HA. 

Patena,  DDlan  of.vltli  LlthuDU,  m.tli; 
eaBdlHon  of,  In  tia  xlchtHnih  eantDrr,  ns. 
«ll:  nanltioned,  Rfl,  AIS;  tba  Qrud 
chj  of  Wanaw,  a»^  BW.  *1T ;  after  the 
nn>Htt1innaiiL4TTTraTDlUln,  4n,4a0: 
WO,  m; 


Vlt 


rapabllcof.Tll.IIg.VlT.  ' 


Polee,  llie.  B14.  SIS. 
Palldcal  partial,  Brit 

tea;  Itilin,  COB.  so; 

PoIjbmK  NB.  _'_ 


Popular  HTerel^lr,  doci 


Port  Artha'r,  UI.  OH,  MB,  UT. 

Porto  Kico  sue.  ai8.  an. 

Fortius],  t^.  2M.  n4'iuid'Dote  1,  tT>,  BOO, 
tn.^S,  4<XI,  40L.  4SI,  fiOt,  OS. 
PoteldoD  ([MViI'ddn),  is. 
POHU,  4ie.  438.  SIS,  TIS,  TIT. 

PoUto  Famine,  the.  In  Inland,  481. 
Potntl  (pO-in-iii^,  ellTer  minea  of,  OS. 

PoJwrToom,  clrtwitahf.l  5M. 
Pnttmitlc  Sanction,  the,  310. 
Pnwme  fpr««).  Treatv  of,  tt». 
Pr«hl<toric  ttmea,  1-U. 
PrvibrlerliinltiD,  tW,  nota  1.  KS.  NI.  SM. 

"  Prlde'il  Pa^,"  i&a. 


PrtTlleged  ckaua.  the,  In  atghteaDlh-centarr 

ProleUriit,  the,  SBO  and  note  1,B^,  as3,  BS3, 

Pro-ny-lai'a  of  Iha  Aompolli,  »». 
ProtectlTe  sjaum,  tha.  *W. 
Protectoixu,  tha.  In  EDiland,  MO. 
Protaatantlain,  ehamnariatlea  ol^  MS  ;  ssrti 


ratMol  of  Troppau,  the,  411,  Ban,  SM 
roTBnt»l  IprO-rbi-iiV}  apmh,  tST. 
rorenea  fprO-i*ii»'),   Count   or,    s: 


.,...-,  ». ,  .,,.  814,  ns,  SIB.  KU: 

Weat,  811,  818,  51 «,  H*.  TIT. 

IVutila,  rita  of,  811,  Bll:  andar  Fndeilck 
the  Omt.  811-814,  81^:  wan  of,  irtlh 
France,  during  the  rerolotloiiarT  and  Mano- 
leoolo  era.  8B1,  8»,  88<.  8M.  «8.  4m,  «I4. 
40B;  torHtorlal  aeqalalUont  of,  bj  the 
Yienu  Htt]eRi*Dt,418,  41T;  reTolaHourr 
inoTamant  of  1U8  la,  488.  4as ;  ai  tlw  nnf- 
fier  of  OermanT,  *sa,  4B« ;  under  WOIIub  I, 
4W-t«l ;  nra  of,  with  Denmark  and  &n>- 
tria,  481,  488 :  (brma  HorHi  Oerman  Oon- 
fedentlon,  488;  at  nr  with  rranes.  4**- 
488;  haula  new  Oeman  Empire,  4M,  SIS, 


PnbHodebla,  atatHtM  or,  TU. 
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Public  ownership,  614,  616. 

Public  school  system,  the,  278,  858,  854,  888, 

Pu'nic  Wars:  First,  124,  125;  Second,  128, 

127 ;  Third,  127. 
Puritan  Revolution,  the.  286-290,  866, 407. 
PuriUns,  the,  288,  284,  285,  2S8. 
Pygmies,  the,  542. 
Pym,  John,  286,  287. 
I^th'e-as,  exploring  voyage  of,  109,  note. 

Quakers,  the,  291,  852,  689. 

Quebec,  citv,  829,  880,  888 ;  province,  568. 

Queensland,  566. 

Races  of  man,  the,  17-21. 

Racial  types,  European,  66.  67. 

" RackrenUng'*  in  IreUnd,  487. 

Radium,  618. 

Railroads,  development  of,  504,  505 ;  owner- 
Hhip  of,  615. 

P^eigh  (rd^I),  Sir  Walter,  278,  328. 

Ratn-ordant,  188. 

Rameiies  (r&m'S-s&t)  II,  king  of  Egypt,  88, 41 . 

Raphael  (r&f«-«n,  244. 

Rationalism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  857- 
350. 

Rebus,  the,  24. 

Referendum,  the,  in  Switzerland,  511. 

Reform  Acta :  First,  471,  472 ;  Second,  477, 
686;  Third,  477,  478. 

Reformation,  the,  257-265. 

Reichsrat  (riKs'rfit),  the,  721. 

Reichstag  (Hkb^Uk),  the,  514,  515,  721,  722. 

Reign  of  Terror,  the,  886,  887,  471,  499. 

Reims  (r£mz),  679,  702. 

**  Reinsurance  compact,**  the,  652. 

*'Relief8,"  feudal,  171. 

Religion,  Paleolithic.  11;  Oriental,  52-55; 
Greek,  76-78;  Roman,  116-118;  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  554,  ^^5,  557,  561 ;  sta- 
tistics of  world  religions,  639,  640.  See  aUo 
('hristianity,  Islam. 

Renaissance  (rd-n&'sdns),  the,  240-248. 

Representative  system,  absence  of,  at 
Athena  and  Rome,  92,  180;  development 
of,  411 ;  reform  of,  in  Great  Britain,  aurlng 
the  nineteenth  century,  469-479. 

Revolutionary  War,  American,  884-841,  867, 
870. 

BhlneUnds,  the.  297,  299,  706,  712. 

Rhine  River,  297,  886. 

Rhode  Island,  688. 

Rhodes  (rdds),  city.  106:  island.  189,  714. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  498,  548,  549,  C50. 

Rhodesia,  498,  549,  560. 

Richelieu  (r6-8hS-IydO.  Cardinal,  276. 

Jiittorffimento  (rS-s<)r-jd-mfin't5),  the,  448. 

Roads,  89, 128,  140,  892,  592,  598. 

Robespierre  (rO-bds-pyAr),  881,  882,  884, 
885,  886,  887. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  686. 

Rocket,  the,  504,  595. 

Rodin  (rOnlANO*  Auguste,  648. 

RoUo,  167, 168. 

Romagna  (rO-mtn'yfi),  458  and  note  2. 

Romance  (rO-mAnsO  languages,  the,  146, 
147,  287. 

Roman  Church,  the.  characteristiea  oi;  206, 
204;  doctrlnea  and  worship  of.  204.  205; 
Jurisdiction  of,  206.  206;  social  ana  eco- 
nomic aspects  of.  206,  207;  the  clergy, 
2(>7-211;   the   medieval   Papacy,  211-^18; 


the  Protestant  Reformation,  867-268;  the 
Catholic  Connter  Reformation,  866-860; 
during  the  eighteenth  centory,  851:  in 
France,  during  the  revolutionary  and  Hiapo- 
leonio  era,  877,  880,  898 ;  loss  of  temporal 
power  by,  507;  disestablishment  of,  in 
Europe,  689. 

Romanesque  architecture,  881,  282. 

Romanization  of  western  Europe,  123,  127, 

128,  187,  189,  145. 

Romanov  (rft-mft'nOf)  dynasty,  the,  804,  807, 
698. 

Roman  Republic,  MazzinPs,  487,  450,  454. 

Romans,  the,  early  culture  of,  116-119 ;  their 
city-sUte,  119-121 ;  rule  of,  over  Italy,  122, 
128 ;  provincial  system  under  the  republic, 

129,  180 ;  effects  of  foreign  conquests  on, 
130-182 ;  the  wprid  under  Roman  rule,  Ill- 
US  ;  converts  to  Christianity,  149-151  ; 
influence  of  ChiiBtlanlty  on,  151, 158. 

Rome,  founding  of,  115;  early  history  of, 
116;  contest  between  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians, 119,  120;  burned  by  the  Gauls,  121 ; 
becomes  supreme  in  Italy,  121,  122 ;  be- 
comes supreme  in  the  Mediterranean,  128- 
129;  the  Gracchi.  138,  134;  MaHus  and 
8ulla,  184-185;  Pompey  and  Cffsar,  185- 
188 ;  Antony  and  Octavian,  188 ;  the  Early 
Emnire,  188-144:  the  Later  Empire,  158-156; 
as  tne  capital  of  the  Papacy,  218 ;  becomes 
the  Italian  capital,  456. 

Rom'u-lus,  first  king  of  Rome,  116. 

Romulus  AugU8tulus^54, 155,  168, 176. 

Rdntgen  (rftnt^g^n),  W.  K.,  648. 

Roon,  Albrecht  von,  460,  461,  468,  464. 

Roosevelt  (rd'^^viMt),  Theodore,  668,  656. 

"  Rotten  "  boroughs,  470,  471,  472. 

Rotterdam,  245. 

"  Roundheads,"  the,  286  and  note  1,  292. 

Rousseau  (rOO-sdO»  J.  J.,  860,  361,  867,  878, 
388. 

Royal  Road,  Persian,  89. 

Roval  Society,  the,  357. 

Ru>bi-con  River,  137. 

Rudolf  of  Uapsburg,  Count,  809. 

Rumania,  535,  536,  587,  588,  661,  682,  684, 
686,  713,  714. 

Rumanians,  the,  179,  680. 

Rump  Parliament,  the,  288,  289,  890. 

Ruric,  167,  804. 

Russia,  the  Northmen  in,  167  ;  Mongol  con- 
guest  of,  193 ;  under  Peter  the  Great,  808- 
307;  under  Catherine  II,  807-809;  in  the 
Seven  Tears*  War,  818,  814;  during  the 
Napoleonic  period,  889,  890,  896,  897,  408, 
403,  404 ;  territorial  acquisitions  of,  by  the 
Vienna  settlement,  417 ;  between  1816  and 
1914,  429,  480,  487,  447,  462,  462,  623-689, 
681,  682,  588,  684.  686,  686,  651,  652,  668, 
655,  660 ;  In  the  Workl  War,  670,  671,  680, 

681,  717,  718;  expansion  of,  in  Asia,  661, 
552,  658,  662,  668 ;  the  Russian  Revolution, 

682,  697-700,  722,  728. 

Russian  Revolution,  the,  688,  697-700,  788, 
728. 

Russians,  the,  179,  802<804,  681,  628. 
Russifloation,  policy  of,  688L  687,  718. 
Russo-Japanese  War,  the,  668,  668. 
Russo-Turkish  War.  the,  686,  600. 
Ru-the/ni-ans,  the,  717,  719  and  note  1. 

Saar  (lir)  Basin,  710. 
Sabbath,  Hebrew,  61. 
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Sacraments,  the,  *2M. 

Sadowa  (s&M6-yft) .    See  K5ntgrgratz. 

St.  Benedict,  208. 

St.  Brandan,  island  of,  251. 

St.  Domn-nlc,  210. 

St.  Francis,  210. 

8t.^audens  (gd'd^fnz),  Aufnistas,  648. 

St.-Qermain  (zhAr-ni&NO>  treaty  of,  718,  722. 

St.  Helena,  Nauoleon  at,  405. 

St.  Lawrence  Kiver,  880. 

St.-Mihlel  (m&-y6V),  708. 

St.  Paul,  149, 150 ;  cathedral  of,  405. 

St.  Peter,  211 ;  church  of,  at  Komc,  163,  218, 
244. 

St.  Petersburg,  806  and  note  1.  See  also 
Petrograd. 

Sa-kha-Hn'  Island,  568. 

Sal'a-mis,  naval  battle  of,  89. 

Salisbury  (sAlz'b6r-I),  Lord,  653  and  note  1. 

Sa-lo-niHca,  684. 

Sal'va-dor,  572,  695,  note  1. 

Salration  Army,  the,  681,  682. 

Sa-ma'ri-a,  85. 

Sam'nites,  the,  115, 122. 

Samoa,  565,  574,  712. 

Samson,  85. 

Samuel,  85. 

San  Marino  (mft-rd'nd),  222. 

Sans^crit,  28. 

San  Stefkno  (stA'fS-n5),  treaty  of,  585,  686. 

Santo  Domingo,  572,  707. 

Sar'a-oens,  the,  182,  note  1. 

Sarajevo  (sA^rft-yft-vA),  669. 

Sardinia,  122,  124,  125,  802.  885,  888,  415,  41V, 
487.  450,  451.  452,  458,  455,  526,  584. 

Saidis,  39,  85,  88. 

Sargon  I,  84. 

Saskatchewan,  568. 

Saturn,  planet,  856. 

Saul,  Hebrew  king,  85. 

Saul  of  Tarsus.    See  St.  Paul. 

Savagery  and  barbarism,  2. 

Savoy  (sA-volO.  802,  888,  416,  450,  452,  453. 

Saxons,  the,  162. 

Saxonv.  898,  417,  418,  480,  463. 

Soaodlnavla,  166,  512. 

Scarab,  Egyptian.  52. 

Scheldt  (sMt)  River,  822. 

Sohleswig  (shUz'viK),  462,  463,  616,  710  and 
note  2.    See  aUo  Holsteln. 

Science,  Oriental,  53-62;  Hellenlfltic,  109; 
Renaissance,  246-248;  development  of,  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  855-857  ;  mod- 
em 641-614 

Sdp^-o,  Pubm-U8,  126,  127. 

Scotland,  189.  197,  261,  268,  279,  2S8,  2S5. 

Scott,  Captain  R.  F.,  57S. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  645. 

Scribes,  Oriental,  60. 

Sculpture,  Patoolithic,  11 ;  Oriental,  57 ; 
Renaissance,  244,  246 ;  modem,  648. 

8cu'ta-ri,  660. 

Scythians  (slthn-zfns),  tho.  85. 

Searpower,  British,  278,  274,  827,  828,  882, 
896,  898,  899,  490.  492. 

Secret  societies,  689. 

Sects,  ProtesUnt,  264.  265,  852,  689. 

Secularization  of  Church  property,  877,  892. 

Sedan  (sd-dftnO,  464,  498,  708. 

Seine  (sAn)  River,  163. 

SeleucU  (s^-ia'shf-fl),  106. 

Se-Ieu'clds,  the,  105,  note  2, 110. 

SeQuk  (8«l-}(R>kO  Turks,  the  iu7, 188,  198. 


Semitic  languages,  22. 

Senate,  Roman,  119,  120,  121,  129, 182,  183, 

184,  185,  187,  188,  145. 
Sennacherib  (s/-nAk^r-!b),  87,  41,  45. 
Separatist.    See  Independents. 
Sepoy  Mutiny,  the,  558. 
"  Sepoys,"  the,  827,  558. 
"  September  massacres,**  the,  8S8. 
Serbia.  582,  686.  587,  589,  660,  661,  667,  669, 

670.  671,  682,  688,  686,  715,  716. 
Serfdom,  medieval,  206,  207,  219-221 ;    sur- 

vival  of;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  850; 

abolition  of,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  4(08, 

626,662,  m 
Ser'i-ca.  29. 

Sevastopol,  siege  of,  584. 
Seven  Ilills  of  Rome,  the,  115,  456. 
"  Seven  Uberal  arU,*^  the,  286. 
**  Seven  Weeks*  War.**   See  Austro-Prassiaa 

Seven  Years*  War,  the,  818,  814,  827,  82S, 

882,  888.  885,  863.  867,  558,  588. 
Sevres  (sA'vr'),  Treaty  of,  714. 
Seychelles  (si-shdK),  492. 
Shackleton,  Sir  Ernest,  578. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  611,  612. 
Shakespeare.  WiUiam,  246,  247. 
Shantung  (shftn'td6ngO*  712. 
Sinn  Fein  (shin  f&n),  the,  486,  489. 
SisUne  Chapel,  the,  244. 
She'ol.  Hebrew  underworld,  56,  76. 
Shi'nar,  80,  88,  67. 
'•  Ship-money,**  235.  286. 
Ships,  43.  88,  148, 167,  178,  262,  2T8.  895, 568, 
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Shogun  (9h(Vg<:R)n),  Japanese,  561,  562. 
sum  (.ii-dniO,  249,  552,  558,  695. 
Siberia  541,  .ViO.  Ml,  716,  728. 
Sicllv,  cx)loiiizod  bv  the    Greeks,  M  ;    the 

C/ar'thaginians  in.  "^84,  122.124;  annexed  by 

Rome,  125 ;  Romanized,  127 ;  the  Normans 

in,  16S.  169 ;  acquired  by  Savoy,  802 ;  joined 

to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  455. 
Sidney,  506. 
Si'don,  84. 
Slenklewlcz    (Polish  pron.  shdn-kyi'vlch), 

Henryk,  646. 
Si-er'ra  Le-o'ne.  498. 

Sleyds  (syt-y5sO.  the  Abb^,  871,  872.  390. 
Sl-le'si-a,  Prussian,  818,  314 ;  Austrian,  716. 
Mnai  (si'nf),  peniuHula  of,  15. 
Sing-a-pore',  492. 
Sinklang  (sln-kvang^),  Ktd, 
Six  Points,  Chartist,  474. 
Slavery,   Oriental,  48;   Oreek,  92;    Roman, 

180,  181.  14.S,  144,  147.  14S;  medieval,  iOn, 

207.   219;  abolition   of,  In    the  nineteenth 

century,  623. 

Slave  trwle,  the,  abolition  of,  623 
Slavs,  the,  521.  530. 
Slo-va'ki  a,  716. 
Smith.  Adam.  855,  .'>S1,  604. 
Smyrna  (.^mflr'n^),  714. 
Sobieski  (Polish  pron.  sft-byi^s'k?),  John, 80S. 
Social  betterment,  modern.  62S-682. 
Social  Contract.  Rousseau*s,  861.  619. 
Social  Democratic  Party,  German,  619,  620. 

704,  720  721. 
SodaUsm,  61*6-620,   69ft-700,  704,  720,  721, 

722.  728. 
Society  of  Jesus,  the,  266,  267. 
Sociology,  645. 
Soc'ra^tes,  96. 
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Sofia  (s6'flB.yA),  708. 

ISoiHSons  (8v«ra-s<>N0s  702. 

Solfeiino  (Aol-fo-ru'i^),  battle  of,  452. 

Solomon,  85,  36,  87,  41,  47. 

So-mani-laDd,  French*  503,  547 ;  Italian,  507, 
M7. 

Sommc  (sOm)  Kiver,  thfr,  battle  of,  678,  679. 

Sophia,  electress  of  Uanover,  294. 

South  AfHcan  War,  the,  496,  548,  651. 

South  Australia,  566. 

South  Company  of  Sweden,  829. 

South  Pole,  the,  discovery  of,  578. 

South  Slavs.     Se^  Jugoslavs. 

Sovie^U  (rto-vyC'ts'),  Russian,  698.  699,  700. 

Spain,  Phoenicians  In,  47,  48,  124,  125;  an- 
nexed by  ILome,  127  ;  Romanized,  128, 199 ; 
conquered  bv  the  Visigoths  and  Moors, 
199 ;  unification  of,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
200;  colonial  empire  of,  254,  255;  under 
Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  269,  270,  271,  272, 
278,  274  and  note  1 ;  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  299,  800,  302 ;  at  war 
with  England,  338,  839,  840;  during  the 
Najwleonic  period,  885,  886,  898,  400,  401 ; 
the  Bourbon  restoration  In,  414,  415,  428, 
50S ;  modern,  508,  5U9. 

Spanish-American  War,  the,  608,  572. 

Spanish  Saccession,  the,  War  of,  299,  800. 

Sparta,  79,  81, 82, 85, 87, 8«,  89,  97, 99, 100, 110. 

Speke,  CapUin  J.  U..  544. 

Si)encer,  Herbert,  645. 

Spice  Islands,  258,  823. 

Spinninir,  improvements  in,  584-686. 

Spinning  wheel,  the.  584. 

Spitzbergen  Archijpelago,'512,  note  2. 

Stagecoach,  the,  592. 

Stamp  Act,  the,  385,  836. 

Stanley,  Sir  Henry  M.,  546. 

States  of  the  Church,  the,  218,  279,  415,  417, 
480.  487, 447,  458,  note  2,  455,  466,  507. 

Steamboat,  the^8,  594. 

Steam  engine.  Watt's.  587. 

Stein  (stln),  Baron  vom,  418,  418,  468. 

Stephenson,  George,  594,  595. 

Straits  Settlements,  562. 

Strasbourg,  161,  299,  444,  465. 

Stuart  dynasty,  the,  238,  284,  291,  293,  294, 
295,  note  1. 

Submarine  boat,  the,  597. 

Submarine  cable,  the,  598. 

''Submerged  natlonallUes,"  415,  516.  582, 
715. 

Sudan,  Anglo-Egyptian.  649. 

Suez  Canal,  550,  6S9,  727. 

Suffrage,  manhood,  484.  486,  444,  474,  478, 
508.  511 ;  woman,  479,  511,  682,  688. 

Sulgrave  Manor,  214. 

Sul'la,  Lu'cl-us  Cor-neni-us,  185,  187. 

Su-me'ri-ans,  the,  83,  84. 

Supreme  Council,  the,  707,  708,  725. 

Supreme  Court,  the,  of  the  United  States, 
842. 

Su'sa,  Persian  capital,  89, 106. 

Syllabaries,  26. 

Swas'ti-ka,  the,  75. 

Sweden,  166.  261.  265,  276,  277,  279,  298,  806, 
807, 896.  416,  417,  512,  688. 

Swiss  Confederation.    Se^  Switzerland. 

Switzerland,  196,  261,  277,  279,  289,  note  1, 
897,  898,  417,  510,  511,  727. 

TaiHe  (t4'y'),  the.  851. 
Talleyrand  (tl-lfi-r&.N').  418,  414. 


Tanganvilca  (tAn-gan-yC^fi),  Lake,  646. 

Tannenberg  (tSn'non-berK),  battle  of,  680. 

Ta-ran'to,  Gulf  of,  114. 

Tarsus,  149. 

Tasman,  Abel,  848. 

Tasmania,  843,  566. 

Tartars,  the,  68,  804,  682. 

"  Taxation  without  represenUtion,'*  886, 886. 

Telegraph,  the,  597,  698. 

Telephone,  the,  598. 

Templars,  the,  order  of.  189 

Temples,  Oriental,  56,  57,  61 ;  Greek,  93. 

Temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  the,  218,  447, 

507. 

Ten  Commandments,  the,  60,  52. 
Ten-Hour  Act,  the,  612. 
*♦  Tennis  Court  Oath,"  the,  878,  878. 
Tertiary  (tftr'shi-A-rl)  epoch,  the,  8. 

Te9tHfdo,  the,  186. 

Teutonic  Knights,  the,  311. 

Teutonic  languages,  the,  158,  287,  288. 

Teutonic  peoples.    S6€  Germans,  Northmen. 

Texas,  578. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  646. 

Thebes  (thCbz),  in  Egypt,  82. 

Thebes,  in  Greece,  79,  81,  97,  98,  99,  100, 

101. 
The-mis'to-cles,  88,  89. 
Ther-mofj'ylje.  battle  of,  88. 
Thes'sa-ly,  76,  SO,  d®,  99,  638. 
Thiers  (tyir),  L.  A.,  484,  498,  499. 
Third  Estate,    the,    in    eighteenth-centorj 

Europe,  349-^51. 
Third  Section,  Russian,  526,  528. 
Thirteen  Colonies,  the,   settlement  of^  8881, 

829  ;  revolt  of,  834-841. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  276,  277,  278,  4i86, 

456. 

Thorwaldsen  (tAr'wAld-s5n),  Bertel,  648. 
Thrace  (thrus),  85,  86,  98,  101,*588,  714. 
Timber  River,  116. 

Tibet  (tl-b6t0,  249,  652,  668,  666,  6n,  666. 
Tilsit  (tn'zit),  Peace  of,  896,  897, 899,  400. 
Tira-buk'tu,  544. 
Timor  (t^niorO.  564. 
Tiryns  (fl'rins),  71,  notel. 
Tithes,  church,  851. 
Titian  (dsh'dn),  244. 
Togo,  547.  6S6,  712. 
Toleration,  religions,  265,  269.  272,  276,  868, 

858,  858,  861,  862,  868,  686.  688,  689. 
Toleration  Act,  the,  294, 858,  683. 
Tolstoy  (t61-8tol0,  Count  L.  N.,  646. 
Ton-kin'  552. 
"  Tories,''  the,  388,  566. 
Tory  Party,  the,  292, 468, 471,  472,  478.    8— 

also  Conservative  Party. 
Toul(tOTl),277,297,  671. 
Toulon  (tWWAsO,  886»  888. 389. 
Tours  (tror),  battle  of,  184,  187. 
"  Tower  of  Babel,"  the,  67. 
Tower  of  London,  the,  178. 
Townshend  Acts,  the,  886,  886. 
Trade  unions,  609,  610. 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1876,  the,  610. 
Tra^n,  Roman  emperor,  189. 
Transportation,  Inventions  in.  692-^197. 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the,  661,  658. 
Transvaal  (trdns-v&l'),  the,  648. 
Tran-syl-va/ni-a,  684,  718. 
Trent,  Oounotl  of,  267,  268. 
TrenUno  (tr5n-tC'n6),  the,  456,  685,  697,  718. 
Tribunes,  Roman,  120, 188. 184. 
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WlodKH-  (vlo'iCr)  Outic,  4TS. 
^flndaordyBut]',  »B. 

Wlnlegg  If  lepujib)'  lUd  Ulephou; 


nsufii""""  "'■ 


ForkihopB,  luUoDil.l'i  Frmnn, 
rorld  OoDrl 


Iha,  7M. 


WycUSe  |wU'Un,  J 


XenM  (tlkrk'iiii).  kini  nf  Pmto.  ST,  M,  M 

Tdlow  KMtm,  Uh,  11,  SO,  11,  ItO-lU. 

"VgiuirIulT,"Ml,  «W. 
TauDfHtn'aCliiliUwi  AuoeliUon,  Um,  ESI 
Ygnnc  Tnrka,  the,  U7,  UO,  tlB. 
Tpm  (iVr').  tMllU  gf,  m,  IIH,  TOS. 

tht  (.uir)  iiTH,  ne. 

biDU.  battl*  or,  IXI. 
Zu-b*>>l  KlTcr,  MS. 

&.!ir<iO.),  TS.  II.  ^ 

Zndtu,  the,  W  and  nut*  I. 

'-■' (ti0|rrA'-ln),  Uw,  tU,  Ml. 


Uriiifni},  Hudniob 


ZoraftitrliDUin,  M,  IS 
Zurich  (unrrik),  Ml. 
Zwlu(U  (Uer.  pmo. 
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